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PREFATORY NOTE* 

In October, 1835, Thomas Dick, a Scotch gentleman residing in 
London, wrote an article in the Anthropological Magazine, on the Corn 
Laws. In 1836, Mr. Dick was told who the “ Manchester Manufacturer’’ 
was, and he then sent to Mr. Cobden his own article of the year before on 
the Corn Laws. 

The following is the passage in that article to which Mr. Cobden’s 
answer specially refers : — 

“To alter these laws, however, so as to make them produce public 
revenue would not be any relief — almost the whole benefit would continue 
in favour of the landholder. By several writers on that subject this point 
has been altogether overlooked. We notice particularly a pamphlet lately 
published; entitled, ‘ England, Ireland, and America, by a Manchester 
Manufacturer.’ The writer of this pamphlet, which in all other respects is 
well deserving the attention of every man who regards the interests of his 
country, says (we quote from memory), that ‘ we would not object to a tax 
on corn for the purpose of revenue, more than to a tax on sugar or any 
other article.’ Now this is a statement which we hope the author will ex- 
punge in the next edition : for this reason, that a tax on any article that can 
be raised at home is very different from a tax levied on a foreign commodity, 
or rather on an article that cannot be produced at home. Every tax so levied 

* The notes prefixed to the several pamphlets published in this volume were 
written by Mr. F. W. CliESSON. 
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is nothing else than a bonus to the producer of the article on which it is 
levied.” 

Of course by the word ^‘tax ” in this extract was meant a Customs duly. 

(Copy.) 

“Manchester, 7th Oct., 1836. 

“ Sir, 

“I have received the letter with its enclosures which you did me 
the favour to send ; and with reference to the principle of taxing a commo- 
dity like corn, which is the growth of our own soil, I acknowledge that I 
think your view is correct. It certainly did not occur to me at the time 
I included com and sugar in one rule that there was the distinction which 
you have for the first time pointed out to me. 

“I congratulate you on the direction you have given to your talents. 
Probably in the annals of corrupt legislation there is nothing so gross, so 
impolitic, so suicidally selfish, as our own corn laws. I confess to you 
that, after al|, I do not look to reason or justice as a competent tribunal to 
settle this question upon a right basis in our day. It will only be done by 
a mighty effort of the irresistible masses. Probably a commercial crisis, 
or a famine harvest will after all decide the matter. I confess this is a 
very un philosophical and unstatesmanlike solution of a difficulty in legis- 
lation; but it has long presented itself to me as the most probable one. 
The com laws are a part only of a system in which Whig and Tory aristo- 
cracy have about an equal interest. The colonies, army, navy, and church 
are, with the corn laws, merely accessories to oiir aristocratic government, 
John Bull has his work cut out for the next fifty years to Jiurge his house of 
those impurities ! 

“I send you a copy of a pamphlet which I lately published ; and 

“I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 

“Kichd. Cobden. 

England, Ireland, and America ’ is a stereotyped pamphlet, and con- 
sequently does not allow me to notice as I should otherwise have Ijeen glad 
to do your correction of my views. 

“Thos. Dick, Esq., 

“ 9 ) Old Fish Street, London.” 
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The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 

connection as ^o%€\\>\^:^^WaskingtoiPs farewell address to the American 
people. 



NOTE TO “ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND 

AMERICA.” 


As the first of Mr. Cobden’s literary productions — written and published in 
the spring of 1835, when he was unknown to fame, and a simple ‘‘ Man- 
chester Manufacturer ’’—the following pamphlet is invested with an interest 
peculiarly its own. Like the succeeding work on ‘‘Russia,” it has for 
many years been out of print ; and although, during the intervening period, 
it has been constantly alluded to and frequently criticised, probably few of 
those wlio wrote and still fewer of those who read the strictures of the press 
upon it, bad an opportunity of reading either of the editions which were 
published thirty years ago. It may be interesting to state that both 
pamphlets were in the first instance published by Mr. Ridgway, of Picca- 
dilly, and subsequently reproduced in a cheap form by the late Mr. William 
Tait, of Edinburgh, in whose hands “England, Ireland, and America” 
paspd through, at least, six editions. It will be seen that at that early 
period Mr. Cobden foresaw the importance to Ireland of Trans-Atlantic 
steam-packet stations at suitable points on her coast, as well as of the more 
general cultivation of flax, the great staple of Irish manufactures, on soil 
suitable for the purpose. He dealt with the questions of the national debt 
and of the military and naval establishments of the United States as he 
then found them. No one could at that time foresee that the institution of 
negro slavery would entail upon the American nation so terrible a retri- 
bution as that with which they have since been visited, although Mr. 
Cobden was careful to point out that the existence of this “indelible stain 
upon their religion and government” would “serve to teach mankind that 
no deed of guilt or oppression can be perpetrated with impunity, even by 
Ae most powerful.” This pamphlet also contains Mr. Cobden’s earliest ' 
published contribution to the literature of free trade. It may further be 
remarked that almost immediately after he had seen these paires through 
the press, he paid his first visit to the United States. He lanS^ in S 
York on Sunday, June 7th, 1835, and— reckoning the sea voyages— was 
absent exactly three months. The impressions which he had previously 
formed of the illimitable resources of the great Republic, of the ingenious 
and indmstrious character of the people, of the wide diffusion among them 
of the Ulessings of education, and of the boundless spirit of enterprise by 
which they were animated, were fully confirnred by what he saw with his 
own eyes : and on his return to England he found nothing in his pamphlet 
that required to be omitted or modified in the subsequent editions 
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ENGLAND. 

To maintain what is denominated the true balance of Euro- 
pean power has been the fruitful source of wars from the 
earliest time ; and it would be instructive, if the proposed limits 
of this work permitted it, to bring into review all the opposite 
struggles into which England has plunged for the purpose of 
adjusting, from time to time, according to the ever-varying 
theories of her rulers, this national equilibrium. Let it suffice 
to say, that history exhibits us, at different periods, in the act 
of casting our sword into the scale of every European State. 
In the meantime, events have proclaimed, but in vain, how 
futile must be our attempts to usurp the sceptre of the Fates. 
Empires have arisen unbidden by us; others have departed, 
despite our utmost efforts to preserve them. All have under- 
gone a change so complete that, were the wTiters who only a 
century ago lauded the then existing state of the balance of 
Europe to reappear, they would be startled to find, in the 
present relations of the Continent, no vestige of that perfect 
adjustment which had been purchased at the price of so much 
blood. And yet we have able writers and statesmen of the 
present day, who would advocate a war to prevent a derange- 
ment of what we now choose to pronounce the just equipoise 
of the power of Europe. 

For a period of six hundred years, the French and English 
people had never ceased to regard each other as natural 
enemies. Scarcely a generation passed over its allotted section 
of this vast interval of time without sacrificing its victims to 
the spirit of national hate. It was reserved for our own day 
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to witness the close of a feud, the bloodiest, the longest, and 
yet, in its consequences, the most nugatory of any that is to be 

found in the annals of the world. Scarcely had we time to 
indulge the first emotions of pity and amazement at the folly 
of past ages, when, as if to justify to the letter the sarcasm of 
Hume, when alluding to another subject,* we, the English 
people, are preparing, through the vehicles of opinion, the 
public press, to enter upon a hostile career with Russia. 


Russia, and no longer France, is the chimera that now 
haunts us in our apprehension for the safety of Europe : whilst 
Turkey, for the first time, appears to claim our sympathy and 
protection against the encroachments of her neighbours ; and, 
strange as it may appear to the politicians of a future age, such is 
the prevailing sentiment of hostility towards the Russian govern- 
ment at this time in the public mind, that, with but few additional 


provocatives administered to it by a judicious minister through 
the public priiits, a conflict with that Christian power, in defence 
of a Mahomedan people, more than a thousand miles distant 
from our shores, might be made palatable, nay, popular, with 
the British nation. It would not be difficult to find a cause for 
this antipathy : the impulse, as usual with large masses of 
human beings, is a generous one, and arises, in great part, from 
emotions of pity for the gallant Polish people, and of indigna- 
tion at the conduct of their oppressors— sentiments in which 
we cordially and zealously concur : and if it were the province 
of Great Britain to administer justice to all the people of the 
earth— in other words, if God had given us, as a nation, the 
authority and the power, together with the wisdom and the 
goodness, sufficient to qualify us to deal forth His vengeance— 
then should we be called upon in this case to rescue the weak 
from the hands of their spoilers. But do we possess these 


probably become difficult to persuade 

nations that any human two-legged creature could ever embmcesL pritinir 

t *<^se nations themselves shallhave somethin^ fullv 

as absurd in their own creed, to which they will give a most implicit consfnt'' 



England, 


1 


favoured endowments ? Are we armed with the powers of Om- 
nipotence : or, on the contrary, can we discover another people 
rising into strength with a rapidity that threatens inevitably to 
overshadow us ? Again, do we find ourselves to possess the 
virtue and the wisdom essential to the possession of supreme 
power; or, on the other hand, have we not at our side, in the 
wrongs of a portion of our own people, a proof that we can 
justly lay claim to neither ? 

Ireland and the United States of America ought to be the 
subjects of our inquiry at this period, when we are, apparently, 
preparing ourselves to engage as parties to a question involving 
countries with which we are but remotely, and in comparison, 
very little interested. Before entering upon some reflections 
under each of these heads, we shall call the consideration of 
our readers to the affairs of Russia and Turkey ; and we shall use 
as the text of our remarks a pamphlet that has recently made 
its appearance under the title of “ England, France, Russia, 
and Turkey,’’ to which our attention was first attracted by the 
favourable comments bestowed upon it by the influential portion 
of the daily press. 

The writer * appears to be versed in the diplomatic mysteries 
of the courts of St. Petersburg and Constantinople : indeed, 
he hints that he has been himself a party to the negotiations 
carried on with the Sublime Porte. He says, p. 77 — The 
details into which we have already entered may probably 
contain internal evidence of our opinion not having been 
formed in a closet, renibte from the subject we are treating.” 
And the concluding words of the pamphlet are calculated to 
lead to a similar inference ; and they are, moreover, curious, 
as illustrating the tone of feeling with which the author regards 
the Russian government : — Our words have been fewer than 
our thoughts; and, while we have to regret abler hands have 
not wielded our arms, we owe it to our subject to state, that 

^ [Mr. Urquhart, formerly Secretary of the English Embassy at Constanti- 
nople.] 
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others, unproduced, prudence forbade to draw until the hour 
of retributio7t arrives P 

After a preliminary appeal to the sympathies of his readers 
in favour of Poland, he proceeds to ask, Is the substance of 
Turkey to be added to the growth of Russia? Is the 
mammoth of the Sarmatian plains to become the leviathan of 
the Hesperian seas ? Is another victim to be sacrificed within 
so short a time on the same altar, and because the same trifling 
succour is again withheld ? Are the remains of Turkey to be 
laid upon the tomb of Poland, to exclude every ray of hope, 
and render its doom irrevocable ? 


To what extent this trifling succour is meant to go will be 
explained in the writer’s own words by-and-by. But we propose, 
in this place, to inquire what are the motives that England can 
have to desire to preserve the Ottoman Empire at the risk of a 
war, however trifling ? In entering on this question we shall, of 
course, premise, that no government has the right to plunge its 
people into hostilities, except in defence of their own national 
honour or interests. Unless this principle be made the rule of 
all, there can be no guarantee for the peace of any one country, 
so long as there may be found a people, whose grievances may 
attract the sympathy or invite the interference of another State. 
How, then, do we find our honour or interests concerned in 
defending the Turkish territory against the encroachments of 
Its Christian neighbour? It is not alleged that we have an 
alliance with the Ottoman Porte, which binds us to preserve its 
empire intact ; nor does there exist, with regard to this country 
a treaty between Russia and Great Britain (as was the case with 
respect to Poland) by which we became jointly guarantees for 
Us separate national existence. The writer we are quoting puts 
the motive for our interference in a singular point of view he 
says, » This obligation is imposed upon us as members of the 
European community by the approaching annihilation of an- 
other of our compeers. It is imposed upon us by the necessity of 
maintaining the consideration due to ourselves— the first 
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element of political power and influence.” From this it would 
appear to be the opinion of our author, that our being one of 
the , nations of Europe imposes on us, besides the defence 
of our own territory, the task of upholding the rights and 
perpetuating the existence of all the other powers of the Con- 
tinent, a sentiment common, we fear, to a very large portion 
of the English public. In truth. Great Britain has, in 
contempt of the dictates of prudence and self-interest, an 
insatiable thirst to become the peace-maker abroad, or if that 
benevolent task fail her, t o assume the office of gensdarme, and 
keep in order, gratuitously, all the refractory nations of Europe. 
Hence does it arise, that, witli an invulnerable island for our 
territory, more secure against foreign molestation than is any 
part of the coast of North America, we magnanimously disdain 
to avail ourselves of the privileges which nature offers to us, but 
cross the ocean, in quest of quadripartite treaties or quintuple 
alliances, and, probably, to leave our own good name in pledge 
for the debts of the poorer members of such confederacies. To 
the same spirit of overweening national importance may in 
great part be traced the ruinous wars, and yet more ruinous 
subsidies, of our past history. Who does not now see that, to 
have shut ourselves in our own ocean fastness, and to have 
guarded its shores and its commerce by our fleets, was the line 
of policy we ought never to have departed from— and who is 
there that is not now in the burthen of our taxation, the 
dismal errors of our departure from this rule during the last 
war ? How little wisdom we have gathered along with these 
bitter fruits of experience, let the subject of our present inquiry 
determine ! 

Judging from another pas.sage in this pamphlet, it would 
appear that England and France are now to be the sole dic- 
tators of the international relations of all Europe. The follow- 
ing 2t)assage is dictated by that jmre spirit of English vanity 
which has already proved so expensive an appendage to our 
character ; and which, unless allayed by increased knowledge 
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among the people, or fairly crushed out of us by our financial 
burthens, will, we fear, carry us still deeper into the vortex of 
debt : — “ The squadrons of England and France anchored in 
the Bosphorus, they dictate their own terms to Turkey j to 
Russia they proclaim, that from that day they intend to arbitrate 
supremely between the nations of the earth.’' 

We know of but one way in which the honour of this 
country may be involved in the defence and preservation of the 
Turkish empire ; and that is, through the indiscreet meddling 
in the intrigues of the seraglio, on the part of our diplomatists. 
After a few flourishes of the pen, in the style and spirit of the 
above quotations, shall have passed betw'een the gentlemen of 
the rival embassies of St. James’s and St. Petersburg, who 
knows but the English nation may, some day, be surprised by 
the discovery that it is compromised in a quarrel from which 
there is no honourable escape but by the disastrous course of a 
long and ruinous war. 


If our honour be not committed in this case, still less shall 
we find, by epmining a little more at length, that our interests 
are involved in the preservation of Turkey. To quote again 
from the pamphlet before us » Suffice it to say, that the 
countries consuming to the yearly value of thirty millions* of 
cmr exports, would be placed under the immediate control of 
the coalition (Russia, Prussia, and Austria), and, of course 
under the regulations of the Russian tariff; not as it is to-day’ 
but such as it would be when the mask is wholly dropped.’ 
^ hat would be the effect on the internal state of England if a 
considerable diminution of exportation occurred ? But it is not 
only the direct effects of the tariffs of the coalition that are to 
be apprehended : would it not command the tariffs of Northern 
and Southern America?” Passing over, as too chimerical for 

argument which has, immediately or remotely, decided us to 
undertake almost every war in which Great Britain has been 

* Official value. 
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involved — ^viz., the defence of our commerce. And yet it has, 
over and over again, been proved to the world, that violence 
and force can never prevail against the natural wants and 
wishes of mankind : in other words, that despotic laws against 
freedom of trade never can be executed, “ Trade cannot, will 
not, be forced j let other nations prohibit by what severity they 
please, interest will prevail : they may embarrass their own 
trade, but cannot hurt a nation whose trade is free, so much as 
themselves.'^ So said a writer* a century ago, whilst experience 
down to our own day has done nothing but confirm the truth of 
his maxims ; and yet people would frighten us into war, to 
prevent the forcible annihilation of our trade ! Can any proofs 
be offered how visionary are such fears, more conclusive than 
are to be found in the history of Napoleon’s celebrated war 
against English commerce? Let us briefly state a few par- 
ticulars of this famous struggle. The subject, though familiar 
to everybody, is one the moral of which cannot be too frequently 
enforced. 

The British Islands were, in 1807, declared by Bonaparte 
in a state of blockade, by those decrees which aimed at the 
total destruction of the trade of Great Britain. The Berlin 
and Milan edicts declared — 

I. The British Isles were in a state of blockade. 2. All 
commerce and correspondence were forbidden. All English 
letters weie to be seized in the post-houses. 3. Every English- 
man, of whatever rank or quality, found in France, or the 
countries allied with her, was declared a prisoner of war. 

4* All merchandise or property, of whatever kind, belonging to 
English subjects, was declared lawful prize. 5. All articles of 
English manufacture, and articles produced in her colonies, 
were, in like manner, declared contraband, and lawful prize. 

France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Holland, Italy, and the 
States of Germany, joined in this conspiracy against the com- 
meice of England. To enforce more effectually these prohibi- 

Sir Matthew Decker. 
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tions, commissioners of rank were appointed to each of the 
principal seaports of the Continent. Now, let us mark well 
the result of this great confederation, which was formed for the 
avowed purpose of annihilating us as a trading people. The 
following is an account of the declared value of our exports of 
British products for each of the years mentioned, ending 5th 
of January : — 


1804 . . . 

. £36^x00,000 

IS05 .... 

37, 100,000 

1806 .... 

. . 37, 200,000 

IS07 .... 

39,700,000 

1808 .... 

. . 36,400,000 

1809 .... 

36,300,000 


It must be borne in mind that the proclamation of war 
against our trade, above-mentioned, was dated in 1807. It 
appears, then, by the preceding tabular view, that our commerce 
sustained a loss to the extent of about per cent, in 1808 and 
1809, as compared with 1806 and 1807 ; whilst the amount of 
exports in the year 1808, or 1809, if compared with the mean 
or average amount of the above six years, shows a diminution 
only of about two per cent. And all this took place, be i” 

remembered, when two-thirds of our foreign trade was confined 
to Europe.* 

It is singular to observe that, by the following table the 
declared value of our exports, during the last six years,’ has 
remained nearly stationary, at a point varying from the average 
of the former series of years only by a fraction. 


It would beamusing, and full of romantic interest, to detail some of the 
ten thousand justifiable arts invented to thwart this unnatural coalition which 
of necessity, converted almost every citizen of Europe intra smiwvW 
Boumenne, who was himself one of the commissioners at Hamburgh fits 

some interesting- anecdotes in his “Memoirs'’ nndpr tiite a ^ 
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Below is a table of the exports of the products of British 
industry for six years, ending 1833 


1828 

,£'36,400,000 

1829 

. . . , . 36,200,000 

1830 

35,200,000 

1831 

37,700,000 

1832 

. . . . - 36,600,000 

1833 

36,000,000 


But it must be borne in view, that, as the price of the raw 
materials of manufactures, such as wool, cotton, silk, iron, &c., 
together with the price of grain, has undergone a vast depre- 
ciation since the former periods, of course the actual exchange- 
able value of the money amounts in the second table is very 
much greater than in the first. 

In fact, the official value of our exports appears to have 
doubled, whilst the real or declared value has remained 
stationary. Bearing all this in mind, still, if we take into 
consideration the great increase of our exports, since 1809, to 
the Americas, and to Asia — the quarters where our commerce 
has been principally increasing — and if we also recollect the 
higher rate of profits at the earlier periods, it becomes a 
question if our trade with Europe, notwithstanding its rapid 
increase in population and wealth, has been benefited by the 
peace. It is exceedingly doubtful whether, whilst we were 
engaged in a war for the avowed emancipation of our com- 
merce, our merchants were not, all the while, carrying on 
a more gainful traffic with the Continent than they now do, 
when its people have become our bloodless rivals at the loom 
and the spinning frame. 

Where, then, is the wisdom of our fighting European 
battles in defence of a commerce which knows so well of 
itself how to elude all its assailants ? And what have we to 
show as a per-contra for the four hundred millions of debt in- 
curred in our last continental wars ? 

We have dwelt at greater length upon this point, because 
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the advocates of an intermeddling policy always hold up the 
alluring prospect of benefiting commerce ; and we think we 
have said enough to prove that Russian violence cannot 
destroy, or even sensibly injure, our trade. 

But it here becomes proper to ask, Are we warranted in 
the presumption that Russia is less inclined than other nations 
for trading with us ? Our author, indeed, says, p, 90, Is it 
for England to allow an empire, a principle of whose existence 
is freedom of commerce, to be swallowed up by the most 
restrictive power on the face of the earth ? Is it for England 
to allow the first commercial position in the world to be 
occupied by such a power ? Is it for England to allow free- 
dom of commerce to be extinguished in the only portion of 
Europe where it exists 

^ We are at a loss to account for the ignorance that exists 
with reference to the comparative importance of our trade with 
Russia and with Turkey. The following tables exhibit the 

amounts of our exports to each of the two countries, at the 
dates mentioned 


Exports to Russia. 

A.D. T 

1700 . 60,000 

1750 • 100,000 

1790 • 400,000 

1800 . 1,300,000 
1820 . 2,300,000 


Exports to ToiiKHV. 

A.D. £ 

I loo , 220,000 
^750 . 135,000 
1790 . 120,000 
1800 . 165,000 
1820 . 800,000^ 


By which it will be seen that, whilst Turkey has, in more 
han a century quadrupled the amount of her purchases 
ussia has, in the same interval of time, increased her con- 
sumption of our goods nearly forty-fold. Our exports since 

^ w " " ‘0 

man to any other country in Europe. 

The rise of the commerce of St. PetprsKnvA- .v „ i 
lelert hv • J^etersburg is unparal- 

luea by anything we meet with m Europe, out of E ' “ 

*M'CuIloch’s Diet., and Edit., p. 671. 
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This city was founded in 1703; in 1714 only sixteen ships 
entered the port, whilst in 1833 twelve hundred and thirty- 

six Ini li /I * a proportion than 

SIX iiundred and ninety-four were British. 

Nor must it be forgotten, in drawing a comparison between 

whikTr f that, 

^ list the former has, until very recently, possessed but little 

w f closed by ice one 

0 the year, the latter had, down to the date at which we 

IsknHr^n^f^ brought the comparison (when the Greek 

? empire), more 

an double the extent of maritime territory of any power in 

CfiTnm * 1 j " ^ ^ tire most favourable for 

commerce, including not only the best harbours in the world, 
but the largest river in Europe. ’ 

ltd hSes ‘™ber, 

rhp •’ * ^ commodities; and that of these, 

restrictivrr’^*^^^*^ subjected to 

haul liS ? Prohibitive, duties at our 

for producing almost every article of commerce, with the 
xception probably only of sugar and tea. We need only 

Tuts for d°'”- ootton-wool, sheep’s-wool, wood and 

Stlitv of 7 ’ exhibit the natural 

tihty of a country which is now rendered sterile by the 

brutalising rule of Mahomedanism. Nor can it be said that 

c^merce is wholly free in Turkey, since the exportation oI 

silk IS burthened with a duty, and it is prohibited to export 

fnhe mTnes”^ necessity, including the proSct 

has \et otherwise barbarous government 

an example to more civilised countries, by its 
* [This prohibition does not now exist.] 
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moderate import duties on foreign productions ; and this, we 
suspect, is the secret of that surprising tenacity of life which 
exists in the Ottoman empire, notwithstanding the thousand 
organic diseases that are consuming its body politic. But 
what avails to throw open the ports of a country to our ships, 
if the population will not labour to obtain the produce where- 
with to purchase our commodities ? 

Plains, which Dr. Clarke compares to the fairest portions of 
Kent, capable of yielding the best silk and cotton, abound in 
Syria ; but despotic violence has triumphed even over nature j 
and this province, which once boasted of Damascus and 
Antioch, of Tyre, Sidon, and Aleppo, has, by the oppressive 
exactions of successive pachas, become little better than a de- 
serted waste. 

“ Ever3nvhere,’' says Volney, speaking of Asiatic Turkey, 
‘‘ everywhere I saw only tyranny and misery, robbery and de- 
vastation. I found daily on my route abandoned fields, 
deserted villages, cities in ruins. Frequently I discovered 
antique monuments, remains of temples, of palaces, and of 
fortresses; pillars, aqueducts, and tombs. This spectacle led 
my mind to meditate on past times, and excited in my heart 
profound and serious thought. I recalled those ancient ages 
when twenty famous nations existed in these countries; I 
painted to myself the Assyrian on the banks of the Tigris, the 
Chaldean on those of the Euphrates, the Persian reigning from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean. I numbered the kingdoms 
of Damascus and Idumea, of Jerusalem and Samaria, the war- 
like States of the Philistines, and the commercial republics of 
Phoenicia. This Syria, said I, now almost unpeopled, could 
then count a hundred powerful cities ; its fields were covered 
with towns, villages, and hamlets. Everywhere appeared culti- 
vated fields, frequented roads, crowded habitations. What, 
alas ! has become of those ages of abundance and of life ? 
What of so many brilliant creations of the hand of man ? Where 
are the ramparts of Nineveh, the walls of Babylon, the palaces 
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of 1 usepolis, the temples of Baalbec and Terusalem ? vui 
are the fleets of Tyre the dorks of a ^ Jf^salem? Where 

and that nmltimZ ’J ^ ^ Sidon, 

na mat multitude of sailors, of pilots, of merchsnfs of 

soldiers . Where are those labourers, those harvests those 

flock, .na crowd of living being, that the. covare^S 

e of the etwth ? Alas ! 1 have surveyed this ravaged land— 

rfi , , ^ solitude and desertinn 

The temples are crumbled down • the nalco^o ® “°"- 

thrown; the ports are filled u^ the cities 
S tSs.’' inhabitants, is only a desolate pkee 

No less hideous is the picture given to us by another elo 
qtmnt eye-witness of the desolation of this 01 ^^^ 

« 

“ A few paltry shops expose nothing but wretchedness to 

tnew, and even these are frequently shut, from apprehensS of 

the passage of a Cadi. ^ prcaension ot 

Not a creature is to be seen in the streets, not a creatnre 

at the gates, except now and then a peasmrt gliding S,“.„h 

lahn^ garments the fruits of his 

labour, lest he should be robbed of his hard earning by the 

rapacious soldier. The only noise heard from tim^m ^ * 

the galloping of the steed of the' desert • it is the ^ 

who brings the head of the Bedouin, or returns from 

the unhappy fellah." » ® plundenng 

A still more recent traveller, and one of our own country 
men, has these emphatic words, when speaking of the TurkS’ 
territory : “ Wherever the Osmanli has trod devastation 5 
inm mart hi, steps, civilisation and the arts hai “S Sd 

retm“” " 

But why need we seek for foreign testimnnv i 

ing and destroying influences of Mahomedanism ? The T^rS 
^ ^ Chateaubriand* f Macfarlane's Turkey. 
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themselves have a proverb, which says, Where the sultanas 
horse has trod, there no grass grows/’ 

“ And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 

The verdure flies the bloody sod/’ 

Byron. 

Our limits do not allow us to dwell on this portion of our 
task, suffice it to say, tliat, beneath the sway of Ottoman 
violence, the pursuits of agriculture and commerce are equally 
neglected, in regions that once comprised the mart and granary 
of the world. No^ ship was ever seen to leave a Turkish port 
manned with Turkish sailors, upon the peaceful erra mi of forePn 
7 nercantile traffic. On the ocean, as upon land, this fierce 
people have always^ been the scourge of humanity and a 
barrier to the progress of commerce and civilisation. In their 
ands, Smyrna, which was termed by the ancients the ornament 
of Asia, and Constantinople, chosen for the unrivalled seat of 

empire by one who possessed the sovereignty of the world 

these two cities, adapted by nature to become the centres of a 

«de, are no,, drroash Ac barber™ and indolc^co oi 

their rulers, little better than nurseries of the plague 1 

What shall we say more to prove that England can have 
no interest in perpetuating the commercial bondage of such a 
land as we have been describing ? 

_ Before quMng the consideration of this part of our suli- 

0^5 ^ “0“ent, give way to our imagination, and 

p ture tlie results that would follow, supposing that the popu- 

ation of the United States of America could be moved frLn 
eir present position on the earth’s surface, and in a moment 

linirAr^^^"^ inhabitants of Turkey. Very 

ittle difference of latitude opposes itself to the further supposb 

tion that the several pachalics, being transformed into free 

S N w m districts of 

the New W^orld as gave the fittest adanf’^tinn o 

habits of labour. Now let us nicmT tl 

ow, let us picture this empire, after it had 
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been for fifty years only subject to the laws, the religion, and 
the industry of such a people. ^ 

Constantinople, outrivalling New York, may be painted, 
with a million of free citizens, as the focus of all the trade of 
eastern Europe; Let us conjure up the thousands of miles of 
railroads, carrying to the very extremities of this empire— not 
t e sanguinary satrap, but — the merchandise and the busy 
traders of a free state ; conveying-not the firman of a ferocious 
sultan, armed with death to the trembling slave, but-the 
mfilions of newspapers and letters, which stimulate the enter- 
prise and_excite the patriotism of an enlightened people. Let 
us imagine the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora swarming 
wi 1 s eamboats, connecting the European and Asiatic conti- 
nents by hourly departures and arrivals; or issuing from the 

aidanelles, to reanimate once more with life and fertility the 
lundred islands of the Archipelago ; or, conceive the rich 
shoies of the Black Sea m the power of the New Englander, 
“d Danube pouring down its produ.ce from the plains of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, now subject to the plough of the 
tardy kentuckian. Let us picture the Carolinians, the Vir- 
ginians, and the Georgians, transplanted to the coasts of Asia 
Minor, and behold its hundreds of cities again bursting from the 
tomb of ages, to recall religion and civilisation to the spot from 
whence they first issued forth upon the world. Alas ! that this 
should be only an illusion of the fancy ! 

There remains another argument in favour of an inter- 
position on our part in defence of Turkey for us to notice ; and 
it points to the danger our colonies might be in, from any 
movements which Russia should make eastward. “ Our Indian 
possessions,” says the pamphlet before quoted : “ shall we fight 
for them on the Dnieper, as directing the whole Mussulman 
nation, or shall we fight for them on the Indus, at Bagdad, or 
in Persia, single-handed ; close to the insurrection she will 
raise in her rear, and when she is in possession of Turkey ? ” 

We might have passed over this point as too chimerical for 
C 3 
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comment, were it not that it involves a question upon \N’hicIi, 
we believe, there is greater misapprehension than upon any 
other subject that engages the attention of our countrymen. 
Supposing Russia or Austria to be in possession of the Turkish 
dominions, would she not find her attention and resources far 
too abundantly occupied in retaining the sovereignty over 
fifteen millions of fierce and turbulent subjects, animated with 
warlike hatred to their conquerors, and goaded into rebellion 
by the all-powerful impulse of a haughty and intolerant religion, 
to contemplate adding still further to her embarrassments by 
declaring war with England, and giving the word of march to 
Hindostan ? Who does not perceive that it could not, forages 
at least, add to the exter7ial power of either of these states, if 
she were to get possession of Turkey by force of arms? Is 
Russia stronger abroad by her recent perfidious incorporation 
of Polish territory ? Would Holland increase her power if slie 
were to reconquer her Belgic provinces to-morrow? Or, to 
come to our own doors, for example, was Great Britain more 
powerful whilst, for centuries, she held Ireland in disaffected 
subjection to her rule; or was she not rather weakened, by 
offering, in the sister island, a vulnerable point of attack to Iut 
continental enemies ? 

But supposing, merely by way of argument, that Russia 
meditated hostile views towards our eastern colonies. 

Constantinople is about three thousand miles distant from 
Calcutta: are our Indian possessions of^such value to the 
British people that we must guard them with operations so 
extended and so costly as would be necessary if the shores of 
the Bosphorus are to be made the outpost for our armies of 
the Ganges ? Surely it becomes a momentous question, to the 
already over-burdened people of England, to ascertain what 
advantages are to be reaped from enterprises like this, which 
whatever^ other results *ey may chance to involve, are certain 
to entail increased taxation on themselves. 

Nothing, believe, presents so fair a field for economical 
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analysis, even in this age of new lights, as the subject of 
colonisation. We can, of course, only briefly allude to the 
question but, in doing so, we suggest it as one that claims the 
investigation of independent public writers, and of all those 
raeinbers of the legislature who are of and for the people 
distinct^ from selfish views or aristocratic tendencies. ’ 

Spain lies, at this moment, a miserable spectacle of a nation 

whose own natural greatness has been immolated on the shrine 

of Trans-Atlantic ambition. May not some future historian 

possibly be found recording a similar epitaph on the tomb of 
Britain ? 

In truth, we liave been planting, and supporting, and 
governing countries upon all degrees of habitable, and some 
that are not habitable, latitudes of the earth’s surface; and so 
giateful to our national pride has been the spectacle, that we 
have never, for once, paused to inquire if our interests were 
advanced by so much nominal greatness. Three hundred 
millions of permanent debt have been accumulated— millions 
of direct taxa.tion are annually levied — restrictions and pro- 
hibitions are imposed upon our trade in all quarters of the 
world, for the acquisition or maintenance of colonial pos- 
sessions ; and all for what ? That we may repeat the fatal 
Spanish proverb— “ The sun never sets on the King of 
England’s dominions.” For we believe that no candid 
investigator of our colonial policy will draw the conclusion 
that we have derived, or shall derive, from it advantages that 
can compensate for these formidable sacrifices. 

But we are upon the verge of a novel combination of com- 
meicial necessities that will altogether change the relations in 
which we have hitherto stood with our colonies. We call them 
necessities, because they will be forced upon us, not from con- 
viction of the wisdom of such changes, but by the irresistible" 
march of events. The New World is destined to become the 
arbiter of the commercial policy of the Old. We will see in 
what manner this is in operation. 
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At the passing of the Negro Emancipation Act, an effort 
was made by the merchants of liverpool, trading to South 
America, to prevail on the Legislature to abolish the dis- 
criminating duties on West India sugar, wliich operated so 
severely on the trade with the Brazils. It was finally decided 
that the bounty in favour of the importation of our colonial 
productions should be continued for ten years. At the end of 
this period, if not long before^ therefore, the monstrous impolicy 
of sacrificing our trade with a new continent, of almost bound- 
less extent of rich territory, in favour of a few small islands, 
with comparatively exhausted soils, will cease to be sanctioned 
by the law. What will then follow ? If we no longer offer the 
exclusive privileges of our market to the West Indians, we shall 
cease, as a matter of justice and necessity, to compel them to 
purchase exclusively from us. They will be at liberty, in short, 
to buy wherever they can buy goods cheapest, and to sell in the 
dearest market. 1 hey must be placed in the very same ju'c- 
dicament as if they were not a part of his Majesty’s dominions. 
Where, then, will be the semblance of a plea for putting our- 
selves to the expense of governing and defending such countries? 
Let us apply the same test to our other colonies. 

It is no longer a debateable question, amongst enlightened 
and disinterested minds, that the privileges which we give to the 
Canadian exporters of timber to Britain, and by which «ilone 
we command a monopoly of that market for our manufiictures, 
are founded on gross injustice to the people of this country, and 
are calculated to give a forced misdirection, as all such bounties 
are, to the natural industry of these colonies, by causing the 
investment of capital in the preparing and shipping of inferior 
timber, which would otherwise seek its legitimate employment 
in the pursuit of agriculture. This monopoly must yield to the 
claims of the United^ States and Baltic trades. Nor have we 
been contented with sacrificing our own interests to the pro- 
motion of a fictitious prosperity in our colonies, but we destroy 
the interests of one of these, in the vain hope of benefiting 
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another. Thus, in the same spirit of withering protection, we 
have awarded to the West Indies a monopoly of the trade to 
Canada, whilst, to the latter, we give the privilege of exclusively 
supplying the former with corn and timber:* and all this 
whilst, at the same time, these islands lie within half the dis- 
tance of the shores of the United States, whose maritime 
districts possess all the identical exchangeable products with 
Canada, and teem with a population of industrious and enter- 
prising people^ eager for a commerce with these prohibited 
people. 

True, the Government of the United States has lately com- 
pelled us, in self-defence^ to relax from this system ; and every 
one now sees that the same motive prescribes that the com- 
merce of the West Indies be wholly, and without restriction, 
thrown open to the people of the neighbouring continent, from 
which it has hitherto been shut out only by means of unnatural 
prohibitions. 

We have said that the New World is the arbiter of the com- 
mercial policy of the Old ] and we will now see in what way 
this is the fact in the case of our East Indian trade. Hitherto 
it has been the custom to impose discriminating duties in 
favour of the products of these colonies ; and this, and this 
only, has given us the right to compel these dependencies, in 
return, to restrict themselves to the purchase of our manufac- 
tures. W e have seen that this restrictive policy must be aban- 
doned in the case of the West Indies and Canada, and still less 
shall we find it practicable to uphold it in the East. Our 
leading imports from this quarter must be cotton-wool, silk, 
indigo, and sugar. The last of these articles, as we have 
already shown in speaking of the West Indies, the Brazils have, 
by its successful culture, forced us to remove from the list of 
protected commodities ; whilst the three first, being raw pro- 
ducts, in the supply and manufacture of which we are so closely 
checkmated by the competition of the United States or of 
[These monopolies have, of course, long since been abolished. ] 
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European countries, it would be madness to think of subjecting 
the fabrication of them to restrictive duties, however trifling. 

We shall then be under the necessity of levying the same 
duties on the cotton, sugar, &c., imported from the East Indies, 
as on similar products coming from North or South America ; 
and it will follow, of course, that, as we ofler no privileges in 
our markets to the planters of Hindostan, we can claim none 
for our manufacturers in theirs. In other words, they must be 
left at liberty to buy wherever they can purchase chea|)est, and 
to sell where they can do so at the dearest rate ; they will, in 
all respects, be, commercially and fiscally speaking, the same 
to us as though they did not form a part of his ).Iajesty\s 
dominions. Where then will be the plea for subjecting our- 
selves to the heavy taxation required to maintain armies and 
navies for the defence of these colonies ? 


Provided our manufactures be cheaper than those of our 
rivals, we shall command the custom of these colonies by the 
same motives of self-interest which bring the Peruvians, the 
Brazilians, or the natives of North America, to clothe them- 
selves with the products of our industry ; and, on the otiier 
hand, they will gladly sell to us their commodities through tlic 
same all-powerful impulse, provided we offer for them a more 
tempting price than they will command in other markets. 


We have thus hastily and incidentally glanced at a subject 
which we predict will speedily force itself upon the attention of 
our politicians; and we know of nothing that would be .so 
likely to conduce to a diminution of our burden.s, by reducing 
the charges of the army, navy, and ordnance (amounting to 
fourteen millions annually), as a proper understanding of our 
relative position with respect to our colonial jx)ssessions.* We 
are aware that no^ power was ever yet known, voluntarily, to 
give up the dominion over a part of its territory. But if it 
could be made manifest to the trading and industrious portions 


* [The charges for army, navy, and ordnance, for the 
10425,280,925.1 


year 1865, amounted 
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of this nation, who have no honours, or interested ambition of 
any kind, at stake in the matter, that, whilst our dependencies 
are supported at an expense to them, in direct taxation, of 
more than five millions annually, they serve but as gorgeous 
and ponderous appendages to swell our ostensible grandeur, 
but, in reality, to complicate and magnify our government ex- 
penditure, without improving our balance of trade — surely, 
under such circumstances, it would become at least a question 
for anxious inquiry with a people so overwhelmed with debt, 
whether those colonies should not be suffered to support and 
defend themselves, as separate and independent existences. 

Adam Smith, more than sixty years ago, promulgated his 
doubts of the wisdom and profitableness of our colonial policy 
— at a time, be it remembered, when we were excluded, by the 
mother countries, from the South American markets, and when 
our West Indian possessions appeared to superficial minds an 
indispensable source of vast wealth to the British empire. Had 
he lived to our day, to behold the United States of America, 
after freeing themselves from the dominion of the mother 
country, become our largest and most friendly commercial con- 
nection — had he lived also to behold the free states of South 
America only prevented from outstripping in magnitude all 
our other customers by the fetters which an absurd law of 
exclusive dealing with those very West Indian Colonies has 
imposed on our commerce — how fully must his opinions have 
coincided with all that we have urged on this subject ! 

Here, let us observe, that it is worthy of surprise how little 
progress has been made in the study of that science of which 
Adam Smith was, more than half a century ago, the great 
luminary. We regret that no society has been formed for the 
purpose of disseminating a knowledge of the just principles of 
trade. Whilst agriculture can boast almost as many associa- 
tions as there are British counties ; whilst every city in the 
kingdom contains its botanical, phrenological, or mechanical 
institutions, and these again possess their periodical journals 
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(and not merely these, for even war sends forth its United Ser- 
vice Magazine)^ we possess no association of traders, united 
together for the common object of enlightening the world upon 
a question so little understood, and so loaded with obloquy, as 
free trade. 

We have our Banksian, our Linnsean, our Hunterian Socie- 
ties ; and why should not at least our greatest commercial and 
manufacturing towns possess their Smithian Societies, devoted 
to the purpose of promulgating the beneficent truths of the 
Wealth of Nations ? ” Such institutions, by promoting a 
correspondence with similar societies that would probal>ly be 
organised abroad (for it is our example, in questions affecting 
commerce, that strangers follow), might contribute to the sj)read 
of liberal and just views of political science, and thus tend to 
ameliorate the restrictive policy of foreign governments, tlirough 
the legitimate influence of the opinions of their people. 

Nor would such societies be fruitless at home. Prixes 
might be offered for the best essays on the corn (luestion ; or 
lecturers might be sent to enlighten the agriculturists, and to 
invite discussion upon a subject so difficult and of such i)ara- 
mount interest to all. 

The question of the policy or justice of prohibiting the 
export of machinery might be brought to the test of public 
discussion ; these, and a thousand other questions miglit, with 
usefulness, engage the attention of such associations. 

But to return to the consideration of the sulqect more 
immediately before us. 

It will be seen from the arguments and facts \ve have urged, 
and are about to lay before our readers, that we entertain no 
fears that our interests would be likely to suffer from the 
aggrandisement of a Christian power at the expense of Turkey, 
even should that power be Russia. On the contrary, no. have 
no hesitation in avowing it as our deliberate conviction, that 
not merely great Britain, but the entire civilised world, will have 
reason to congratulate itself, the moment when that territory 
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again falls beneath the sceptre of any other European power 
whatever. Ages must elapse before its favoured region will 
become, as it is by nature destined to become, the seat and 
centre of commerce, civilisation and true religion ; but the lirst 
step towards this consummation must be to convert Constan- 
tinople again into that which every lover of humanity and peace 
longs to behold it — the capital of a Christian people.' Nor let 
it be objected by more enlightened believers, that the Russians 
would plant that corrupted branch of our religion, the Greek 
Church, on the spot where the first Christian monarch erected 
a temple to the true faith of the Apostles. We are no advocates 
of that Church, with its idolatrous worship and pantomimic 
ceremonials, fit only to delude the most degraded and ignorant 
minds ; but we answer — put into a people’s hands the Bible in 
lieu of the Koran — let the religion of Mahomet give place 
to that of Jesus Christ; and human reason, aided by the 
printing press and the commerce of the world, will not fail to 
erase the errors which time, barbarism, or the cunning of its 
priesthood, may have engrafted upon it. 

But to descend from these higher motives to the question 
of our own interests, to which, probably, as politicians, we ought 
to confine our consideration. 

Nothing, we confess, appears so opposed to the facts of 
experience, as the belief which has been so industriously 
propagated in this country, that Russia, if she held the keys of 
the Dardanelles, would exclude all trade from the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Marmora. The writer so often quoted, says — 
‘‘ On the occupation of the Dardanelles disappears the 
importance of our possessions in the Levant. They were only 
valuable because the Turks held these Straits. When Russia 
is there, they are valueless, and will soon be untenable.” It 
might be a sufficient reply to these assertions, unsupported by 
facts or reasoning, to demand of what use will these maritime 
possessions be to Russia, or any other power, unless for the 
purposes of trade ? Why did the government of St. Petersburg, 
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for nearly a century, bend a steady and longing 03^0 on the 
ports of the Euxine, but for the facilities which the possession 
of one of them would give to the traffic between the interior 
provinces of Russia and the Mediterranean ? 

We write, however, with no motive but to disabuse the 
public mind on an important question ; and as we prefer in all 
cases to appeal to facts, we shall here give a few particulars of 
the rise and progress of the only commercial port of conse- 
quence as yet established in the Black Sea. 

The first stone of the town of Odessa was laid, by ordci' of 
Catherine, in 1792. 

Previously to this, the Euxine was so little visited by our 
mariners, that every kind of absurd story was advanced and 
credited respecting the danger of its navigation : the very name 
was held to be only synonymous with the black and dismal 
character of its storms, or the perilous mists that it was imagined 
constantly shrouded its surface. The Danube was, in a like 
spirit of credulity, suspected to pour from its channel so vast 
a deposit of mud as to fill the Black Sea with shoals, that 
threatened, in the course of a few ages, to convert its waters into 
dry land ; whilst this river, the noblest in Europe, sealed by 
Turkish' jealousy, thus blotting out, as it were, from commercial 
existence, that vast pastoral district through which it flowed— 
this stream, whose course lay almost in the centre of Christendom, 
was as little known as the great yellow river of China. 

Odessa has fully equalled the rapid commercial rise of St. 
Petersburg, to which only in importance it is now the second 
in the Russian empire. These two ports, which we are taught 
to believe belong to the most anti-commercial people, present, 
singularly enough, the two most astonishing instances in Europe 
of quick advances in wealth, trade, and population. 

This town has latterly been declared a free port, witli 
exemption from taxes ; and, therefore, we cannot but anticipate 
for it a much more rapid career in the time to come. 

The population of Odessa is estimated at 40,000 souls. Tlic 
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exportation of tallow has increased in two years twenty-fold, thus 
civilising and enriching extensive districts which must have re- 
mained in comparative barbarism, had not this outlet been found 
for their produce. During the same time the breed of sheep 
has been much improved in these vast southern regions of the 
Russian territory by the introduction of the merinoes, and the 
consequent increase of the export of wool has been very con- 
siderable. 

The amount of imports is stated at 30,000,000 roubles. 

We subjoin a statement of the movement of Russian and 
British shipping at this port, to show that here, as at St. Peters- 
burg and elsewhere, the commerce of England finds a propor- 
tionate extension with the trade of other countries. 


Shii’I'ing at Odessa.* 
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Already have its merchants appeared as our customers on 
the Exchange of Manchester; and it only requires that we 
remove our suicidal restrictions on the import of corn, to 

* M’Culloch’s Dictionary, p. 858 ; a work of unrivalled labour and usefulness, 
which ought to have a place in the library of every merchant or reader who feels 
interested in the commerce and statistics of the world. We will quote from 
another part of jthis valuable work, the opinion of the author upon the influences 
of Russian sway in this quarter On the whole, however, a gradual im- 
provement is taking place ; and whatever objections may, on other grounds, be 
made to the encroachments of Russia in this quarter, there can be no doubt 
that, by introducing comparative security and good order into the countries 
under her authority, she has materially imp roved their condition, and accelerated 
their progress to a more advanced state, 1108, 
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render Odessa, ultinisitely one of the chief contributois to the 
trade of Liverpool. 

The influence of Russia, since she has gained a settlement 
on the shores of the Euxine, has been successfully exercised in 
throwing open the navigation of its waters, with those of the 
Danube, to the world ; and this noble river has at length been 
subjected to the dominion of steam, which will, beyond all 
other agents, tend most rapidly to bring the population of 
its banks within the pale of civilisation. A Danube Steam 
Navigation Joint Stock Company has been projected, and will, 
in all probability, be in operation next summer ; and, as this 
will give the route from the west of Europe to Turkey, by the 
way of Vienna, the preference, there is no reason to doubt that 
eventually this river will enjoy a considerable traffic both of 
passengers and merchandise. 

We have probably said sufficient to prove, from facts, that 
Russia is not an antircommercial nation. 

We have endeavoured likewise to show that alarms for the 
safety of our eastern possessions ought not to induce us to go 
to war to check a movement three thousand miles removed 
from their capital ; and to those who are inspired with fear for 
our European commerce, from the aggrandisement of Russia, 
we have answered by showing that Napoleon, when he had 
all Europe at his feet, could not diminish our trade eight 
per cent. 

What then remains to be urged in favour of the policy of 
this Government putting its over-taxed people to the cost of 
making warlike demonstrations in favour of Turkey? At the 
moment when we write a British fleet is wintering in the Gulf 
of Vourla, the cost of which, at a low estimate, probably 
exceeds two millions, to say nothing of living materiel; and 
this is put in requisition in behalf of a country with which we 
carry on a commerce less in annual amount than is turned over 
by either of two trading concerns that we could name in the 
city of London 1 
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But we are to await a regeneration of this Mahometan 
empire. Our arms, we are told, are not only to defend its 
territory, but to reorganise or reconstruct the whole Turkish 
government, and to bestow upon its subjects improved political 
institutions. Let us here what the pamphlet before us says 
upon this subject, and let it be borne in mind that the writer’s 
sentiments have been applauded by some of our influential 
journals — It is the policy of England which alone can save 
her: it is therefore no trivial or idle investigation which we 
have undertaken, since it is her political elements that we have to 
embody into a new political instrument.” — P. 54. Again — In 
the capital, in the meanest villages, in tlie centre of communi- 
cations, on the furthest frontiers, a feeling of vague but intense 
expectation is spread, which will not be satisfied with less at 
our hands than internal reorganisation and external inde- 
pendence.” — P. 62. Again — ‘‘ Unless anticipated by visible 
intervention on the part of England, which will relieve them 
from the permanent menace of the occupation of the capital, 
and which tmll inipose on the Government (!) the necessity of a 
change of measures, a catastrophe is inevitable.” — P. 63. And 
again — “An empire which in extent, in resources, in population, 
in position, and in individual qualities and courage — in all, in 
fact, save instruction — is one of the greatest on the face of the 
earth, is brought to look with ardent expectation for the arrival 
of a foreign squadron, and a body of auxiliaries in its capital, 
and to expect from their presence the reformation of internal 
abuses (!) and the restoration of its political independence.” 
— P. 73. 

To protect Turkey against her neighbour, Russia — to defend 
the Turks against their own government — to force on the 
latter a constitution, we suppose — to redress all internal griev- 
ances in a state where there is no law but despotism ! Here, 
then, in a word, is the “ trifling succour'' (p. 2) which we are 
called on to render our ancient ally; and if the people of 
Great Britain desired to add another couple of hundreds of 
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millions to their debt, we 


is discovered liy 


which they iTia.y be gratified, without seeking for c|iian€ls in 


any other quarter. 

If such propositions as these are, however, to be received 
gravely, it might be suggested to inquire, would Russia, would 
Austria, remain passive, whilst another power sent her squadrons 
and her armies from ports a thousand miles distant to take 
possession of the capital and supersede the government of 
their adjoining neighbour ? Would there be no such thing as 
Russian or Austrian jealousy of British aggrandisement, and 
not our Quixotic labours in behalf of Mahometan re- 
generation be possibly perplexed by the co-operation of those 
Powers ? These questions present to us the full extent of the 
dilemma in which we must be placed, if we ever attempt an 
internal interference with the Ottoman territory. Without the 
consent and assistance of Russia and Austria, we should not 
be allowed to land an army in that country. We might, it is 
true, blockade the Dardanelles, and thus at any time annihilate 
the trade of Constantinople and the Black Sea. But oui 
interests would suffer by such a step j and the object of inter- 
meddling at all is, of course, to benefit, and not destroy our 
trade. We must, then, if we w'ould remodel Turkey, act in 
conjunction with Russia, Austria, and France. Would the tw'O 
former of these powers be likely to lend a very sincere and 
disinterested co-operation, or must we prepare for a game of 
intrigues and protocols ? * 


We here give an extract from the correspondence of a London morning 
paper, upon the affairs of Greece, that is illustrative of the case in liand 

*^Nauplia, Nov, 28, 1834.— If we (the English people) had not been paying 
for fleets, destroyers of fleets, protocols, loans, extraordinaiy ambassadors, 
presidents, couriers, subsidies, &c., in the Levant, we might not have been 
surprised at the present state of things. But taking into account the talents of 
Palmerston and S. Canning, and the straightforward, open, John Bull policy of 
their agent here, really it is wonderful how they can have allowed the other 
powers to have made such a mess of the business. But the worst part of tlie 
affair is, that things are quite as complicated now as they were a week after the 
breaking out of the Revolution, Here we have a fleet reaching from Gibraltar 
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These are the probable consequences of our interposing in 
the case of Turkey j and, from the danger of which, the only 
alternative lies in a strict neutrality. We are aware that it 
would be a novel case for England to remain passive, wEilst a 
struggle was going on between two European powers ; and we 
know, also, that there is a predilection for continental politics 
amongst the majority of our countrymen, that would render it 
extremely difficult for any administration to preserve peace 
under such circumstances. Public opinion must undergo a 
change ; our ministers must no longer be held responsible for 
the every-day political quarrels all over Europe ; nor, when an 
opposition member of Parliament, or an opposition journalist,* 
wishes to assail a foreign secretary, must he be suffered to 
taunt him with neglect of the honour of Great Britain, if he 
should prudently abstain from involving her in the dissensions 
that afflict distant communities. 

to the Dardanelles — here we have the Russians as busy as ever — and here we 
have not the proceeds of the loan which our (the British) Government has 
guaranteed, nor have w'e a revenue that will pay the interest of it.” Amusingly 
enough, we find, in another column of the very same copy of the same journal, 
a letter from its correspondent, dated at Constantinople, Nov. 25, from w'hich 
the following is extracted : — '‘Now is the time to step forward ; a cracking 
south-wester and a bold front are all that would be wanted ; and our ships once 
at anchor in the Bosphorus, adieu to the ambitious views of Russia 1 They 
would burst like a child’s bubble. Adieu to the stupid notions about the 
inevitable dissolution of Turkey. Adieu to the accursed treaty wliich binds 
lovely Turkey to a remorseless ravager ! * •«’ One of her vain finesses is 

now visible in Austria, where a hired press would make the world believe that 
Austria is seriously opposed to Russian schemes. It does not require a very 
long or sharp look-out to see that the two absolute governments are acting in 
collusion. # # # It is a pretty manoeuvre to lead us from the real point of 
attack — a mere feint; we must pay no attention to it, but direct all our 
strength and energy to the true point, Constantinople ; that Constantinople 
which, once in Russia’s hands, becomes the mistress of Europe." 

* Extract from a London paper, October 2.2, 1834: — “As at home, so 
abroad ; the Whigs have failed in all their negotiations, and not one question 
have they settled, except the passing of a Reform Bill and a Poor Law Bill. 
The Dutch question is undecided ; the French are still at Ancona ; Don Carlos 
is fighting in Spain ; Don Miguel and his adherents are preparing for a new 
conflict in Portugal ; Turkey and Egypt are at daggers drawn ; Switzerland is 

D 
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There is no remedy for this but in the wholesome exercise 

•/ 

of the people^s opinion in behalf of their own interests. The 
middle and industrious classes of England can have no interest 
apart from the preservation of peace. The honours, the fame, 
the emoluments of war belong not to them ; the battle-plain is 
the harvest-field of the aristocracy, watered with the blood of 
the people. 

We know of no means by which a body of members in the 
reformed House of Commons could so fairly achieve for itself 
the patriotic title of a national party, as by associating for the 
common object of deprecating all intervention on our part in 
continental politics. Such a party might well comprise every 
representative of our manufacturing and commercial districts, 
and would, we doubt not, very soon embrace the majority of a 
powerful House of Commons. At some future election, we 
may probably see the test of “ no foreign politics ’’ applied to 
those who offer to become the representatives of free con- 
stituencies. Happy would it have been for us, and well for our 
posterity, had such a feeling predominated in this country fifty 
years ago ! But although, since the peace, we have profited so 
little by the bitter experience of the revolutionary wars as to 
. seek a participation in all the subsequent continental squabbles, 
and though we are bound by treaties, or involved in guarantees, 
with almost every state of Europe ; still the coming moment is 
only the more proper for adopting the true path of national 
policy, which always lies open to us. 

We say the coming moment is only the more fit for witli- 
drawing ourselves from foreign politics ; and surely there are 


quarrelling with her neighbouring states about Italian refugees ; Frankfort is 
occupied by Prussian troops, in violation of the treaty of Vienna ; Algiers is 
being made a large French colony, in violation of the promises made to the 
contrary by France in 1829 and 1830 ; ten thousand Polish nobles are still pro- 
scribed and wandering in Europe ; French gaols are Ml of political ofTenders, 
who, ^ when liberated or acquitted, will begin again to conspire. In one word> 
nothing is terminated.” It is plain that, if this writer had his will, tlie 
would leave nothing in the world for Providence to attend to, 
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signs in Europe that fully justify the sentiment With France, 
still in the throes of her last revolution, containing a generation 
of young and ardent spirits, without the resources of commerce, 
and therefore burning for the excitement and employment of 
war ; with Germany, Prussia, Hungary, Austria,* and Italy, all 
dependent for tranquillity upon the fragile bond of attachment 
of their subjects to a couple of aged paternal monarchs j with 
Holland and Belgium, each sword in hand ; and with Turkey, 
not so much yielding to the pressure of Russia, as sinking 
beneath an inevitable religious and political destiny — surely, 
with such elements of discord as these fermenting all over 
Europe, it becomes more than ever our duty to take natural 
shelter from a storm, from entering into .which we could hope 
for no benefits, but might justly dread renewed sacrifices. 

Nor do we think it would tend less to promote the ulterior 
benefit of our continental neighbours than our own, were Great 
Britain to refrain from participating in the conflicts that may 
arise around her. An onward movement of constitutional liberty 
must continue to be made by the less advanced nations of 
Europe, so long as one of its greatest families holds out the 
example of liberal and enlightened freedom. England, by 
calmly directing her undivided energies to the purifying of her 
own internal institutions, to the emancipation of her commerce 


— above all, to the unfettering of her press from its excise 
bonds — would, by thus serving as it were fnr the beacon of 
other nations, aid more effectually the cause of political pro- 
gression all over the continent than she could possibly do by 
plunging herself into the strife of European wars. 

For, let it never be forgotten, that it is not by means of 
war that states are rendered fit for the enjoyment of con- 
stitutional freedom ; on the contrary, whilst terror and blood- 
shed reign in the land, involving men’s minds in the extremities 
of hopes and fears, there can be no process of thought, no edu- 


cation going on, by which alone can a people be prepared for 

■- Since writing this, tire death of the liniperor of Austria is announced. 
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the enjoyment of rational liberty. Hence, after a struggle of 
twenty years^ tii bshulf of fycsdoni^ no sooner had the wars 

of the French revolution terminated, than all the nations of the 
continent fell back again into their previous state of political 
servitude, and from w'hich they have, ever since the peace, been 
qualifying to rescue themselves, by the gradual process ot in- 
tellectual advancement. Those who, from an eager desire to 
aid civilisation, wish that Great Britain should interpose in the 
dissensions of neighbouring states, would do wisely to study, in 
the history of their own country, how well a people can, by the 
force and virtue of native elements, and without external 
assistance of any kind, work out their own political regenera- 
tion : they might learn too, by their own annals, that it is only 
when at peace with other states that a nation finds the leisure 
for looking within itself, and discovering the means to acconr- 
plish great domestic ameliorations. 

To those generous spirits we would urge, that, in the present 
day, commerce is the grand panacea, which, like a beneficent 
medical discovery, will serve to inoculate with the healthy and 
saving taste for civilisation all the nations of the world. Not a 
bale of merchandise leaves our shores, but it bears the seeds of 
intelligence and fruitful thought to the members of some less 
enlightened community; not a merchant visits our seats of 
manufacturing industry, but he returns to his own country the 
missionary of freedom, peace, and good government— wdrilst 
our steamboats, that now visit every port of Europe, and our 
miraculous railroads, that are the talk of all nations, are the 
advertisements and vouchers for the value of our enlightened 
institutions. 

In closing this part of our task, we shall only add, that, what- 
ever other plea may in future be allowed to induce us to embark 
in a continental conflict, we trust we have proved, that so for as 
our commerce is concerned, it can neither be sustained nor 
greatly injured abroad by force or violence. The foreign 
customers who visit our markets are not brought hither through 
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fear of the power or the influence of British diplomatists : they 
are not captured by our fleets and armies : and as little are they 
attracted by feelings of love for us j for that there is^ no 
friendship in trade ’’ is a maxim equally applicable to nations 
and to individuals. It is solely from the promptings of self- 
interest that the merchants of Europe, as of the rest of the 
world, send their ships to our ports to be freighted with the 
products of our labour. The self-same impulse drew all 
nations, at different periods of history, to Tyre, to Venice, and 
to Amsterdam \ and if, in the revolution of time and events, a 
country should be found (which is probable) whose cottons and 
woollens shall be cheaper than those of England and the^ rest 
of the world, then to that spot— even should it, by supposition, 
be buried in the remotest nook of the globe— will all the traders 
of the earth flock ^ and no human power, no fleets or armies, 
will prevent Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, from sharing 
the fate of their once proud predecessors in Holland, Italy, and 

Phoenicia.* 

Lest it might be said that we are advocating Russian objects of ambition, 
we think it necessary to observe, that we trust the entire spirit of this pamphlet 
will show that we are not of Russian politics. Our sole aim is ihefusi interests 
of England, regardless of the objects of other nations. 




IRELAND. 

Whilst within the last twenty years oiir sympathies liavc 
gone forth over the whole of Europe in quest of nations 
sufferingfroni, or rising up against the injustice of their rulers : 
whilst Italy, Greece, Spain, France, Portugal, Turkey, Belgium, 
and Poland, have successively filled the newspapers with tales 
of their domestic wrongs ; and whilst our diplomatists, fleets, 
and armies have been put in motion at enormous cost, to carry 
our counsel, or, if needful, our arms, to the assistance of the, 
people of these remote regions ^ it is an unquestionable fact, that* 
the population of a great portion of our own empire has, at the 
same time, presented a grosser spectacle of moral and physical 
debasement than is to be met with in the whole civilised world. 

If an intelligent foreigner, after having travelled through 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and enjoyed the exhibition of 
wealth, industry, and happiness, afforded everywhere ])y the 
population of these realms, were, when upon the eve of departing 
for the shores of Ireland, to be warned of the scenes of 
wretchedness and want that awaited him in that country, he 
would naturally assume the cause in some such question as 
this The people are no doubt indolent, and destitute of the 
energy that belongs to the English cliaracter ? ’’ If it were 
answered, that, so far from such being the case, the Irish are 
the hardiest labourers on earth ; that the docks and canals of 
England, and the railroads of America are the produce of their 
toil ; in short, that they are the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water for other nations^then the next inquiry from tSs 
stranger would probably be in some such form as this But 
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tlieir soil no doubt is barren, and their climate inhospitable : nature 
has besides, probably, denied to them the rivers and haibouis 
which are essential to commerce ? ” What would be his surprise 
to be answered, that, in natural fertility, and in the advantages 
of navigable streams, lakes, and harbours, Ireland is more 
favoured than England, Scotland, or Wales.* 

Where, then, shall we seek for the causes of the poverty and 
barbarism that afflict this land ? How shall we be able to 
account for the fact, that commerce and civilisation, which have 
from the earliest ages journeyed westward, and in their course 
have even stayed to enrich the marshes of the Adriatic and the 
fens of Holland, should have passed over in their flight to the 
New World a spot more calculated by nature than almost any 
other besides, to be the seat of a great internal and external 

trade ? 

We do not profess to be able to disclose all the precise 
causes of the depressed fate of Irelaird j still less do we preteird 
to offer a panacea for all the ills that afflict her. Our object 
in introducing the subject here is, to show the absurdity and 
injustice of that policy which leads us to seek amongst other 
nations for objects of compassion and care, and to neglect the 
urgent demands that are made upon us at our very door. 

The strongest ground of grievance that we have ever heard 
alleged against us by intelligent Irishmen, unimbued with party 
feelings, is the total neglect and ignorance of their country that 


" “ And sure it is yet u most l)cnutiful und sweet country us uny is undi.r 
heaven, being stored throughout with many goodly rivers, repleni.shed with all 
sorts of fish most abundantly, sprinkled witli many very sweet islands and 
goodly lakes, like inland seas that will carry even sliippes upon their waters ; 
adorned with goodly wood.s, even fit for building of houses and shippes so com- 
modiously, as tliat, if some princes in tlie world liad them, they would soon 
hope, to be lords of all the seas, of all the world; also full of very good ports 
and havens opening upon England, as inviting us to come into them, to see 
what excellent commodities that country can afford; besides, the soyleitselfe fit 
to yeeld all kinde of fruit that shall be committed thereunto. ^ And lastly, the 
heavTins most mild and temperate, tliougli somewhat more moist than the parts 
towards the east. ~^Spcn 
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prevail amongst the people of England. To the middle classes 
of this country, as to an impartial tribunal, untainted by the 
venom of their political and religious factions, a large portion 
of the Irish people look for the probable regeneration of their 
unhappy country. Without this tardy effort of justice at our 
hands, they will never be able to escape from the vortex of their 
social distractions. This patriotic party, including so much of 
the intelligence and industry of Ireland, claim from their fellow- 
subjects on this side of the Channel (and they have a right to 
claim it), such a consideration of their country, its population 
and resources, its history, institutions, and geography— in fact, 
just such a study of Ireland as shall give them a knowledge of 
its anomalous physical and moral state. 

It is almost incredible how little is known of this, one of 
the largest both in area and population, of the four divisions of 
the kingdom. Let any one of our readers take a person of 
average intelligence, and ask him which is the finest river of 
the United Kingdom; he will answer, probably, the Thames, 
the Humber, or the Severn ; it is ten to one against his naming 
the Shannon. 

We will venture to say that there are as many individuals in 
England conversant with the city of New York and the course 
of the Hudson, as there are who are acquainted with the topo- 
graphy of Limerick, and the banks of the largest river in the 
British Empire. 

The past fate of Ireland, like the present condition of its 
people — presents to our view an anomaly that has no parallel 
in the history of nations. During all that period of time which 
has sufficed to bring the other states in Europe to emerge from 
barbarism— some to attain their zenith of glory, and again 
decay, others to continue at the summit of prosperity— Ireland 
has never enjoyed one age of perfect security or peace. She 
has, consequently, unlike every other nation, no era of literature, 
commerce, or the arts to boast of; nay, she does not exhibit, 
in her annals, an instance in which she has put forth in war a 
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combined force to merit even the savage honours of military or 
naval fame. 

Poets have feigned a golden age for this, as for every other 
country ; but it never existed except in the pages of romance. 
Ireland never was, at any known period of her history, more 
tranquil or happy than at this day. She has from the first 
been the incessant prey of discord, bloodshed, and famine. 

We, who are fond of digging deep into the foundations of 
causes, incline to assign as one reason of the adverse condition 
of this island, the circumstance of the Romans never having 
colonised it. That people, by deposing the petty chiefs, and 
gathering and compressing their septs into one communion — 
by inoculating the natives with a love of discipline — by 
depositing amongst them the seeds of the arts, and imparting a 
taste for civilisation — would probably have given to them that 
unity and consistency, as one people, the want of which has been 
the principal source of all their weakness and misfortune. Had 
the Romans occupied for three centuries such a country as this, 
they would perhaps have left it, on their departure from Britain, 
more advanced in all respects than it proved to be in the 
sixteenth century. 

But whatever were the causes of the early degradation of 
this country, there can be no doubt that England has, during 
the last two centuries, by discouraging the commerce of Ireland 
— thus striking at the very root of civilisation — rendered herself 
responsible for much of the barbarism that at the present day 
afflicts it. 

However much the conduct of England towards the sister 
island, in this particular, may have been dwelt upon for party 
purposes, it is so bad as scarcely to admit of exaggeration. 

The first restrictions put upon the Irish trade were in the 
reign of Charles II. ; and from that time down to the era when 
the United Volunteers of Ireland stepped forward to rescue 
their country from its oppressors (the only incident, by the 
way, in the chronicles of Ireland, deserving the name of a really 
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national effort), our policy was directed incessantly to tlic 
destruction of the foreign trade of that country. Every attempt 
at manufacturing industry, with one exception, was likewise 
mercilessly nipped in the bud. Her natural capabilities might, 
for example, have led the people to the making of glass ; it was 
enacted that no glass should be allowed to be cx|)orted from 
Ireland, and its importation, except from England, was also 
prohibited. Her soil calculated for the pasturing of slieep. 
would have yielded wool equal to the l)est English qualities ; 
an absolute prohibition was laid on its exportation, and K ing 
William, in addressing the Britisli Parliament, declared tliat he 
would “do everything in his power to discourage the woollen 
manufacture of Ireland.” Down to the year 1779, 
that the export of woollen goods from that island remained 
wholly interdicted. 

Not only was her commerce with the different ports rff 
Europe fettered by the imposition of restrictions u|)on every 
valuable product that could interfere with the |)ro.si>erity of 
England ; not only was all trade with Asia and the east of 
Europe excluded by the charters which were granted to the 
companies of London ; but her ])orts were actually sealed 
against the trade of the x\merican colonie.s. Although Ireland 
presented to the ships of North America the nearest and the 
noblest havens in Europe, and appeared to l)e tlie natural 
landing-place for the products of the New World, her people 
were deprived of all benefit — nay, they were actually made to 
suffer loss and inconvenience from their favoured position ; kuvs 
were passed, prohibiting the importation of American com- 
modities into Ireland, without first landing them in some port 
of England or Wales, whilst the export of Irish products to the 
colonies, excepting through some British port, was also inter^ 
dieted. 

If we add to this, that a law was enacted, preventing beef or 
live cattle from being exported to England, some idea may be 
formed of the commercial policy of this country towards 
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Ireland — a policy savouring more of the mean and sordid 
tyranny of the individual huckster over his poorer rival, than of 
any nobler oppression that is wont to characterise the acts of 
victorious nations. 

Need we wonder that at this moment the entire foreign 
commerce of Ireland does not much exceed the trade of one 
second-rate port of Scotland 

There are those who think the Irish genius is unsuited to 
that eager and persevering pursuit of business which distin- 
guishes the English people ; and they argue that, but for this, 
the natives of a region in all respects so favourable to commerce 
must have triumphed over the obstacles that clogged their 
industry. 

There is, we believe, one cause existing, less connected 
with the injustice of England, and to which we are about to 
allude, why Ireland is below us, and other Protestant nations, 
in the scale of civilisation ; yet, if we look to the prosperity of 
her staple manufacture — the only industry that was tolerated 
by the Government of this country— it warrants the presump- 
tion that, under similar favouring circumstances, her woollens, 
or, indeed, her cottons, might, equally with her linens, have 
survived a competition with the fabrics of Great Britain. 

But there exists, apart from all intolerant or party feelings 
on the question, a cause, and we believe a primary one, of the 
retrograde position, as compared with England and Scotland, 
in which we find Ireland at the present day, in the circum- 
stance of the Roman Catholic religion being the faith of its 
people. Let us not be misunderstood — our business does not 
lie in polemics, and far be it from us to presume to decide 
which mode of worship may be most acceptable to the great 
Author of our being. We wish to speak only of the tendenc} , 
which, judging from facts that are before us, this Church has 

to retard the secular prosperity of nations. 

Probably there is no country in which the effects of the 

^ Dundee. 
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Catholic and Reformed religions upon the temporal career of 
communities may be more fairly tested than in SwitzerlaiicL Of 
twenty-two cantons, ten are, in the majority of the population, 
Catholic ; eight Protestant ; and the remaining four are mixed, 
in nearly equal proportions, of Protestants and Catholics. 
Those cantons in which the Catholic faith prevails are wholly 
pastoral in their pursuits, possessing no commerce or manufec- 
turing industry beyond the rude products of domestic labour. 
Of the mixed cantons, three* are engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton ; and it is a remarkable feature in tlie industry of 
these, that the Catholic portion of their population is wholly 
addicted to agricultural, and the Protestant section to commer- 
cial pursuits. All the eight Protestant cantons are, more or 
less, engaged in manufactures. 

Nor must we omit to add, which every traveller in Switzer- 
land will have seen, that, in the education of the people, the 
cleanliness of the towns, the commodioiisness of the inns, and 
the quality of the roads, the Protestant cantons possess a great 
superiority over their Catholic neighbours ; whilst such is the 
difference in the value of land, that an estate in Friburg, a 
Catholic canton, possessing a richer soil than that of Berne, 
from which it is divided only by a rivulet, is worth one-third 
less than the same extent of property in the latter Protestant 
district. 

Such are the circumstances, as we find them in comparing 
one portion of the Swiss territory with another. The facts are 
still more striking if we 'view them in relation to the States 
immediately around them. 

Switzerland, being an inland district far removed from the 
sea, is compelled to resort to Havre, Genoa, or Frankfort for 
the supply of the raw materials of her industry, which are 
transported by land three, four, or five hundred miles, through 
Catholic States, for the purpose of fabrication ; and the goods 
are afterwards reconveyed to the same ports for exportation 


Appenzell, St. Gall, and /\argaii. 
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to America or the Levant^ where, notwithstanding this heavy 
expense of transit, and although Switzerland possesses no 
mineral advantages, they sustain a prosperous competition with 
their more favoured, but less industrious, neighbours and rivals. 

If we refer to France, we shall find that a large depot of 
manufacturing industry has been formed upon the extreme 
inland frontier of her territory on the Rhine, where her best 
cottons are fabricated and printed, and conveyed to the metro- 
polis, about three hundred miles off, for sale. Alsace, the Pro- 
testant district we allude to, contains no local advantages, no 
iron or coals • it is upwards of four hundred miles distant from 
the port through which the raw materials of its manufactures 
are obtained, and whence they are conveyed, entirely by 
land, passing through Paris, to which city the goods are des- 
tined to be again returned. Thus are these commodities trans- 
ported, overland, more than seven hundred miles, for no other 
assignable reason, except that they may be subjected to the 
labour of Protestant hands. 

Germany gives us additional facts to the same purport It 
we divide this empire into north and south, we shall find the 
former, containing Prussia, Saxony, &c., to be chiefly Pro- 
testant, and to comprise nearly all the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country ; whilst the latter are principally 
Catholic, and almost wholly addicted to agriculture. Educa- 
tion, likewise, follows the same law here as in Switzerland ; for, 
whilst the Catholics amount to about twenty millioris, and pos- 
sess but five universities, the Protestants support thirteen, with 
only a population of fourteen millions. 

If we turn to Catholic Italy, where there is very little manu- 
facturing of any kind, we yet find that the commerce of the 
country is principally in the hands of foreigners. The mer- 
chants of Genoa, Naples, Trieste, &c., are chiefly British, 
Swiss, or Germans, whose houses, again, have their own agents 
in the principal interior cities i so that the trade of the Italian 
States is ' in great part transacted by Protestants. need 
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scarcely add to these statements the tact, which all are ac- 
quainted with, that, in Ireland, the staple manutactiire is almost 

wholly confined to the Protestant province. 

We shall probably be reminded of the former commercial 

grandeur of Spain and the Italian republics. ^ This was, how- 
ever, to a great extent, the eftect of monopolies, which must, 
from their nature, be of transient benefit to nations, and, moie- 
over, they flourished prior to the complete triumph of the 
Reformation ; and our object is merely to exhibit a comparison 
between Protestant and Catholic communities of the same 
period. Besides, Spain and Italy have left no evidences of the 
enlightened industry of their people — such as are to be seen, 
for example, to attest the energy of the Dutch, in the canals 

and dykes of Holland. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the compaiative conditions 
of the Catholic and Protestant interests in Pmrope ; and, dis- 
claiming, as we do, any theological purpose, we trust we may 
demand for bur argument, what is not often accorded to this 
invidious topic, the candid attention of our readers. I he abD\ e 
facts, then, go far to prove that, in human affairs at least, 
the Reformed faith conduces more than Catholicism to tlic 


prosperity of nations. 

We shall not argue that the welflire of States, any more llum 
of individuals, affords proofs of spiritual superiority ; we will 


admit that it does not ; but, if it can be proved from facts (as 
we think even our intelligent and ingenuous Roman Catholic 


readers will agree we have done) that the Protestant is, more 
than the Catholic faith, conducive to the growth of national 
riches and intelligence, then there must be acknowledged to 
exist a cause, independent of misgovernment, for the present 
state of Ireland, as compared with that of Great Britain, for 
which England cannot be held altogether responsible. 

The deficient education of a people is, no doubt, a circum- 
stance that must tend, in these days, when the physical sciences 
and the arts are so intimately blended with manufacturing 
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industry, and when coniinerce itself has become a bianih of 
philosophy, to keep them in the rear rank of civilised nations ; 
but we think the abhorrence of change that characterises 
Catholic states, and which we shall find not merely to 'afka 
religious observances, but to pervade all the habits of social 
life, has even a more powerful influence over their destinies. 

In proof of this, if we take the pages of Ceivantes and Lc 
Sage, and compare the portraits and scenes they have depicted, 
with the characters, costuxnes, and customs of the present day, 
we shall find that the Spanish people are, after the lapse of so 
many ages, in even the minutest observances, wholly un- 
changed. On the other hand, if we look into Shakespeare, or 
examine the canvas of 'I'eniers, we shall find that, duiing the 
same interval of time, the populations of Holland and Isngland 
have been revolutionised in all the modes of life, so as scarcely 
to leave one national feature of those ages for recognition in 

our day. 

Ireland has clung tenaciously to her characteristics of 
ancient days. 

“There is a great use among the Irish,” says Spenser, 
writing more than two hundred years ago, to make great 
assemblies together upon a rath or hill, there to parley, as they 
say, about matters and wrongs between township and town- 
ship, or one private person and another,” — Vol. viii. p. 399. 
Now, no person could, by possibilit)^, pass six months in the 
south of Ireland, during the present year, but he would be 
certain to witness some gatherings of this nature. But who, 
that has travelled in that island, can have failed to be struck 
with that universal feature in the dress of the people— the 
grea-tcoat ? He maketh his mantle,” says Spenser, speaking 
of the Irish peasant of his lime, “ his house j and under it 
covereth himself from the wrath of heaven, from the offence of 
the earth, and from the sight of men. When it raineth it is 
his pent-house ; when it bloweth, it is his tent ; when it 
freezeth, it is his tabernacle. In summer, he can wear it 
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loose j in winter, he can wrap it close; at all times, he can 
use it; never heavy, never cumbersome.’’ — P. 367. We have 
ourselves seen the Irish of our own day, in the midst of winter, 
wrapping the mantle close, and we have seen them spi ending 
it loosely in summer ; we have seen the peasant, whilst at 
plough, obliged to quit one of the stilts every minute for the 
purpose of adjusting the great-coat that was tucked clumsily 
round his loins ; and we have beheld the labourer at work, 
with his mantle thrown inconveniently over his arms and 
shoulders ; but we have never witnessed it thrown aside. In 
truth, it is still the mantle that “ hides him from the sight of 
men; ” for, like charity, it cloaks a multitude of defects in the 
garments beneath. 

But it is not in mere externals that we shall find the 
character of Irish society unchanged. In the manifestations 
of the passions, in the vehement displays of natural feeling, 
there is, amidst the general amelioration of the surrounding 
world, alas 1 no improvement here. To quote again from the 
pages of Spenser, an eye-witness: — “I saw an old woman, 
which was his foster-mother, take up his head, whilst he was 
quartered, and sucked up all the bloode that runne thereoute, 
saying, that the earthe was not worthy to drinke it ; and 
therewith, also steeped her face and breast, and tore her hair, 
crying out and shrieking most terribly.” — Ibid. p. 381. 

Let us compare the above scene, w'hich was enacted at tlie 
execution of one of the turbulent natives of the sixteenth 
century, with the following incident that occurred at the late 
Rathcormac tithe tragedy : — 

“I went up to inspect the haggart where the carnage 
occurred, and so awful a spectacle I never witnessed ; the 
stravq all saturated with human gore, so that blood oozed 
through on the pressure of the foot ; and, shocking to relate, 
the widow Collins was seen to kiss the blood of her sons, 
imprecating God’s vengeance on the murderers of her 
children.” — Dub. Ev. Post., Dec. 23, 1834. 
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IVlio would imagine that more than two centuries have 
elapsed between the dates when these parallel occurrences 
took place in one and the same country ? 

Viewing, as we confessedly do, the Roman Catholic 
religion to be a great operating cause against the amelioration 
of the state of Ireland, it becomes an interesting question, 
how it happens that we find its dogmas to be professed with 
so much zeal at the present day in that country. How does 
it arise, that whereas, during the last three centuries, history 
exhibits nation after nation yielding up its religion to those 
leforms which time had rendered necessary, until nearly the 
whole of northern and western Europe has become Protestant 
—Ireland, notwithstanding so much contiguous change, still 
clings, with greater devotion than ever, to the shattered tiara 
ot Rome? That such is the case is proved by the evidence of 
a trustworthy author, whose recent travels in Ireland we shall 
have occasion to allude to.’^ 

We fervently believe that persecution — perhaps honestly 
devised, but still persecution— has done for this Church what, 
undei the circumstances, nothing besides could have achieved^ 
it ^ has enabled it to resist, not only unscathed, but actually 
with augmented power, the shocks of a free press, and the 

liberalising influence of the freest constitutional government in 
Europe. 

We shall be told that the epithet persecution no longer 
applies, since all civil disabilities are removed from our Catholic 
fellpw- subjects j but, we ask, does it not still apply as much in 
principle, though not in degree, to the present condition of the 

* “ In no country is there more bigotry and superstition among the lower 
orders, or more blind obedience to the priesthood ; in no country is there so 
much intolerance and zeal among the ministers of religion. I do believe, that 
at this moment Catholic Ireland is more rife for the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition than any other country in Europe .”— Travels in Ireland 
See the same traveller’s description of Patrick’s Purgatory, Loch Dergh. It 
adds weight to the testimony of this writer upon such a subject, when it is 
• recollected that he is the author of “Travels in Spain.'^ 

15 
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Irish Chuich where six millions of Catholics are forced to see 
the whole tithe of theii soil possessed by the clert^y of one 
million of Protestants as it did to the persecutions of the 
ancient martyrs, or to the auto-da-fes of modern Spain ? Is 

not the spirit of persecution the same, but modified to meet 
the spirit of the age ? 

If we would bring this case homo to our own fcelinr>’s it* 


us suppose that the aims of the United States of America were 
to achieve the conquest of Great Britain; we will further 
suppose tlrat^ that country possessed an established church 
differing in faith fioin our own — for instance, let it be imagined 
to be of the Unitariair creed. Now, then, we put it to tire 
feelings of our countrymen, would they, or would they not 
regard it as persecution, if they saw the whole of the tithes of 
England diverted from their present uses, to be applied to ’tire 
support of a faith which they abhorred ? Would it not Ire 
felt as persecution to be compelled, not only to behold their 
cathedrals and churches in the hands of the ministers of a (by 
them) detested creed, but the lands and revenues which apnei-- 
tained to them, wrested from their present purposes, by the 
force of a Government on the other side of the ocean ? And 
seeing these things, would it not be felt and suffered as per- 
secution, if the people of England, still clinging to a man to 
their national Church, were impelled by conscience to erect 
other temples of worship, and out of their own pockets to 

maintain their ejected and despised ministers ? 

But to come to the still more important question, we appeal 
to the breasts of our readers, would they, under such ci cum- 
stances, be likely to become converts to the religion of their 
spoilem and oppmssors ? or would they not m^* probably 
nourish such a spirit of resentment and indignation L would 
render impossible a calm or impartial examination of its 

chiton be'^tirt t'^ children’s 

stand th^ve^^ name\^^^>^— could under- 

stand, the very name of Umtananisra ? But, pursuing our 
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hypothesis, supposing all this to occur in England, and that the 
nation were compelled, by the presence of a sufficient army, to 
submit — what would the probable effects of such a state of 
things be upon the peace and prosperity of the community ? 
However excellent might be the laws and institutions, however 
liberal and enlightened the policy, in other respects, of the 
government set over us by the Americans, whatever commer- 
cial advantages might be derived from a complete incorporation 
with the United States — w’ould the people, the church-loving 
people of those realms, be found to be quietly and successfully 
pursuing their worldly callings, forgetting the grievances of 
their consciences? We hope not! For the honour of our 
countrymen we fervently believe that all worldly pursuits and 
interests would be, by them, and their sons, and their sons’ 
sons, even down to the tenth generation, abandoned ; that 
agitation would be rife in .the land, and that every county in 
England would put forth its O’Connell, wielding the terrible 
energies of combined freemen, until the time that saw such 
monstrous tyranny abated ! 

Persecution may be, as it often has been, the buttress of 
error ; but all history proves that it can never aid the cause of 
truth. 

. What , has preserved the Jews a distinct people, scattered 
as they have been amidst all the nations of the earth ? No 
miracle, certainly; for they are now dissolving into the ranks 
of Christians before the sun of American toleration ; * and our 
country, but especially the spot where we write, gives us a 
similar beneficent example in comparison with other States. 
Nothing more than the universal and unintermitted series of 
oppressions that characterised the conduct of every Govern- 
ment towards that despised people, from the destruction of 

* In the United States a Jew can hold all offices of State ; he may by law 
become the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief Justice, or even President. An 
American naval commander of the Hebrew faith was, upon one occasion, intro 
duced to George IV. 

E % 
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JeiuscLleiii down to the last century, can be necessary to 

account for the fact that the Hebrew people exceed, perhaps, 

at this moment, in numbers, the population of Jiidrea at the 

most flourishing period of its liistory. Nor, if it were desired, 

during the eighteen centuries to come, to preserve the Jews a 

separate people, could the wit or the philosophy of man devise 

a scheme to prevent their amalgamating with the nations of the 

earth, other than by preserving in the same infallible course of 
persecution. 

Let them search the annals of religious persecution (and it 
IS the most humiliating chapter in the history of poor human 

«), a.d w. ,i!l challenge the advocates of coercive d “ 
ings m makers of conscience to produce an instance where 
violence, bribery, or secular power in any form, has ever aided 
the cause of true^ religion. To the honour of tlie immaterial 
portion of our being, although the body may be made to yield 
to these mfluences, the soul, disdaining all mortal fetters, owes 
no allegiance but to itself and its Maker. 

So long, then,_ as the Church of England posse.sses tlie 
wioe of Ae religious revenue of Ireland, there cannot be— 
nay, judging of the^ case as our own, there ought not to be 

people: and, what is of still 

rule ‘^^re can be, judging by the same 

rule, no chance of the dissemination of religious truth in tliat 
country. 

let us noi^ be met by those unthinking persons who view tithes 
as re tgion, wit i the cry about the destruction of the Protestant 
Church; we are of that Church; and we reckon it among.st 
e lappiest circumstances of our destiny that Providence has 
placed us in a Protestant land. In our opinion-and we have 

incontrover'ble 

to^rnmnle temporal misfortune can attach 

datLfic rellio. 

S of cS’ -I' “ oppor- 

tunity of considering with that indiferency which we believe 
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with Locke is the indispensable prelude to the successful search 
after truth, the doctrines of our reformed faith, that we would 
do them the justice, in the first place, of putting them on a 
perfectly equal footing, as respects matters of conscience, with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects. 

We are not visionary enough to shut our eyes to the vast 
impediments in the way of such a consummation as we have 
jumped to. These, however, do not in the least affect the 
question as to its justice or expediency. The obstacles lie in 
the House of Peers, and probably in the breast of the King. 
If the conscience of the latter should be affected with scruples 
as to the binding nature of the coronation oath, precautions 
might be taken to prevent a similar future obstacle on the 
demise of the crown. With respect to the House of Lords, 
difficulties of a less august nature will have to be encountered ; 
for why should the fact be concealed, that the Church ques- 
tion, in whichever way agitated, is one that concerns the 
interests'l of the aristocracy ? Hence is the difficulty : that, 
whereas, we sincerely believe, if a canvass were made from 
house to house throughout Great Britain, four-fifths of the 
middle classes of its people would be found at once not in- 
terested in the temporalities of the Irish Church, and willing 
to grant to their Catholic fellow-subjects of Ireland a complete 
equality of religious privileges ; on the contrary, if an appeal 
were to be made to the votes of the House of Peers, four-fifths 
of that assembly would very likely oppose such a measure of 
justice and peace ] and probably that great majority of its mem- 
bers would be found to be, immediately or remotely, interested 
in the revenues of that Church. 

We would recommend the most ample concessions to be 
made to countervail the obstacles of self-interest. There is no 
present sacrifice of a pecuniary nature that will not be an ulti- 
mate gain to the middle and-working classes of England, if it 
only tend to pacify and regenerate Ireland. 

Viewing the subject as a question of pounds, shillings, and 
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pence (and it partakes a great deal more of that character than 
folks are aware of), the people of England would be gainers by 
charging the whole amount of the Church revenue of Ireland 
to the Consolidated Fund, if by so doing they were only to 
escape the expense of supporting an enormous army for the 
service of that country. 

But we are, from another motive of sell-interest, for more 
deeply concerned in the tranquillity and improvement of the 
sister kingdom : for it ought to be borne in view, and impressed 
upon the minds of the industrious classes of this country, that, 
unless we can succeed in laying the foundations of some |:)ian 
for elevating the people of Ireland to an equality with us, they 
will inevitably depress us to a level with themselves. T/ure 
cannot permanently be^ in a free community^ two distinct castes or 
conditions of existence^ such as are now to be found in this united 
empire. Already is the process of assimilation going on ; and 
the town in which we write furnishes, amongst others, a striking 
example of the way in which the contagion of Irisli ha!)its is 
contaminating, whilst the competition of that peoi)le is de- 
pressing, the working classes of Britain. 

Manchester is supposed to contain fifty thousand IrisIi, or 


SiAiioNs or niE Bkitish .\rmy in Ireland, on the ist Xovivmhkr, 
^834. {From the United Service Journal,) I’hose marked thus ^ arc dei)Ots 
of Regiments. 3rd Dragoon Guards, Dublin ; 4th Dragoon Guards, Cork 
7th Dragoon Guards, Limerick ; 9th Lancers, Newbridge; loth Hussars Dun. 
dalk; Hth Light Dragoons, Longford; rsth Hussars Dublin ; 3rd BaUuIion 
Grenadier Guards, Dublin ; ist Foot, ist Battalion, Londonderry;'^ 2nd lilat- 
talion, Athlone : 7th, Drogheda 9th, Youghal ; * 14th, Mullingar ; i8iIl 
L imerick; 24th, Kmsale;* 2Sth, Armagh;^ 27th, Dublin; 29th, Kinsale ; - 
30th, Clonmel;* 43rd, Cork; 46th, Dublin; 47th Foot, Boyle;* 52nd, Ennis- 
killen ; 56th, Cork ; * 6otb, Nenagh ; 2nd Battalion, Kilkenny ; 67th, Cashel • * 
69th, Care Castle ; * 70th, Cork ; * 74th, Belfast ; 76th, Boyle ; * 8ist, Dublin ; 

2nd, Belfast; 83rd, Newry ; 85 th, Galway ; 89th, Fermoy;9oth, Naas; 91st, 
Birr; 94th, Cork; 95th, Femplemore ; 96th, Kinsale. Here is n,n array of 
bayonets that renders it difficult to believe that Ireland is other than a recently- 
conquered territory, throughout which an enemy’s army has just distributed hv 
encampments. Four times as many soldiers as comprise the standing arni v J 
the United States are at this time quartered in Ireland I 
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the immediate descendants of Irish. The quarter in which they 
congregate isj like the district of St. Giles’s of London, ^a nursery 
of all the customs that belong to savage life. In the very 
centre of our otherwise civilised and wealthy town, a colony 
which has acquired for its locale the title of Little Ireland, ex- 
hibits all the filth, depravity, and barbarism that disgrace its 
patronymic land. Nor is the evil confined within such limits. 
Its influences are felt in the adulteration of character, and the 
lowering of the standard of living of our artisans generally : it 
is a moral cancer, that, in spite of the efforts of science or 
philanthropy to arrest its progress, continues to spread through- 
out the entire mass of our labouring population. 

No part of England or Scotland is exempt from its share 
in the natural consequences of this terrible state of degrada- 
tion to which the people of Ireland are reduced. There is 
not a village or parish of the kingdom into which its famine- 
impelled natives do not, at certain periods of the year, pene- 
trate to share the scanty wages of our peasantry \ thus 
dragging them down to their own level, and, in return, im- 
parting to them the sad secrets of their* owm depraved modes 
of life. 

But great as this evil has hitherto been, it is only a subject 
of astonishment to us, that the immigration of the Irish people 
into this portion of the empire has not been more extensive : 
sure we are, from the accounts we have of the present state of 
the southern portion of that island, that nothing short of 
Berkley’s wall of brass can for the future save us from an 
overwhelming influx of its natives. 

Let those who are incredulous of our opinion consult the 
recent work on Ireland, from which w^e are about to offer an 
extract or two for the perusal of our readers. 

We look upon every writer who directs the attention of the 
people of England to facts connected mth the present state 
of Ireland as a benefactor of his country. Even should an 
author, for the sake of being read, or for party purposes, like 
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Cobbett, throw some exaggeration into his pictures of. the 
horrors of this land, we still view him in the useful capacity of 
a watchman, sounding the alarm of danger, scarcely too loud, 
to the indifferent minds of Great Britain. Though, like the 
hydro-oxygen microscope, when applied to physical objects, his 
descriptions magnify its social monsters, till their magnitude 
terrifies the beholder — still the monsters are there : they ure 
only enlarged, and not created. In the purer elements of 
. English society, such evils could not, through whatever exng- 
gerating medium, be discovered. 

But the traveller from whom we are about to quote gives 
intrinsic evidences of not only competent intelligence but 
strict impartiality and a sincere love of truth. We do not 
think that he possesses in an eminent degree the organ of 
•causality, as the phrenologists call it; for he attributes as 
the ultimate cause of the miseries of Ireland the want of 
employment for its people, not recollecting that this evil 
must have its cause ; hut in the qualities of a careful and ex- 
perienced observer of facts he is unquestionably a competent 
authority. . 

These are his words in speaking of the remuneration of 
labour in Ireland;— “I am quite confident that if the whole 
yearly : earnings of the labourers of Ireland were divided by tlie 
whole number of labourers, the result would be under this 
sum— fourpence a day for the labourers of Ireland.” 

Again, in speaking of the habitations of the peasantry of 
Ireland, the following is the description given by the same 
author “ The only difference between the best and the worst 
o the mud cabins is that some are water-tight, and some are 
not; air-tight, I saw none; with windows, scarcely any; with 
chimneys— that is, with a hole in the roof for the smoke to 
escape through— as many perhaps with it as without it. As for 
furniture, there is no such thing ; unless a broken stool or two 
and an iron pot can be called furniture. I should say that in 
the greater part of Leinster and Munster, and in the flat district-s 
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of Connaught, bedsteads are far from general, and bed-clothing 
is never sufficient/’ 

Let us reflect for a moment on what would be the effects 
upon the condition of our industrious population, if they were 
brought down to share one common average with these 
labourers ; a fate which, we repeat, they are doomed to suffer, 
unless by imparting peace and prosperity to Ireland, we shall 
succeed in elevating her people to our own level. 

This intelligent traveller sums up his recital of all that he 
witnessed during a tour of many months throughout the island 
(great part of which time he spent in unrestrained intercourse 
with the peasantry), in these words, which, along with every 
other portion of his volumes, do equal honour to his moral 
courage and philanthropy : — 

‘‘I, Henry David Inglis, acting under no superior orders, 
holding no government commission ; with no end to serve, and 
no party to please; hoping for no patronage, and fearing no 
censure ; and with no other view than the establishment of 
truth having just completed a journey throughout Ireland, and 
having minutely examined and inquired into the condition of 
the people of that country— do humbly report that the destitute, 
infirm, and aged form a large body of the population of the 
cities, towns, and villages of Ireland ; that, in the judgment of 
those best qualified to know the truth, three-fourth parts ot 
their number die through the effects ot destitution, either by 
the decay of nature accelerated, or through disease induced by 
scanty and unwholesome food, or else by the attacks of epi- 
demics, rendered more fatal from the same causes : that the 
present condition of this large class is shocking for humanity to 
contemplate, and beyond the efforts of private beneficence to 

relieve, and is a reproach to any civilised and Christian 
country.” 

A Christian country does he say? Posterity will doubt it 1 
There is no such picture as this of a permanent state of national 
existence to be found in any authentic history, ancient or 
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modern, Christian or pagan. We shall search the volumes of 
the most accredited travellers in Russia,^ Turkey, t or India, 
and find no description of a people that is not enviable, in 
comparison with the state of millions of our fellow-subjects in 
Ireland. The natives of Moldavia and Wallachia, which pro- 
vinces have been the battle-fields for Turks and Christians for 
centuries, are now living in happiness and plenty, when com- 
pared with the fate of the inhabitants of a country that has 
known no other invader but England. 

We lavish our sympathies upon the serfs of Poland, and the 
slaves of Turkey ; but who would not prefer to be one of these, 
to the perishing with hunger under the name of freeman ? We 
send forth our' missionaries to convert the heathen; but well 
might the followers of Mahomet or Zoroaster instruct us in the 
ways of charity to our poor Christian brethren 1 

Far be it from us to say, with a celebrated French writer, 
that we distrust the philanthropy of all those who seek in 
distant regions for objects of their charity; but we put it to our 
countrymen, whether, in lending themselves to any scheme, 
having benevolence for remote nations in view, whilst such a 
case as this stands appealing at their doors, they are not, in the 

emphatic words of Scripture, “ taking the children's meat and 
casting it to the dogs. 

We shall be told that the hundreds of thousands of pounds 
that are sent annually to remote regions are for the promotion 


by thf oTOfIhe estate! 

<*arities are enjoined ; and Tournefort tells us-”Tliere 

charge those who are arrested for debt ; they are vefy careful to relLve perst; 

who w ten P°''erty. How many families may one find 

en rumed by fires, and are restored by charities ' Thev need nniv 

E. “‘cr sid' r’"“’ 

btnctly commands charity, and-see Inglis' Inlaud ! ^ ‘ 
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of religion. But there cannot be religion where there is not 
morality ; and can morals survive in a starving community 
such as exists in Ireland? No! and, therefore, we say, until 
the above proclamation of her desperate sufferings be contro- 
verted (and who will gainsay it ?) a copy of it ought to be 
affixed to every public building, and to the doors of every 
church and chapel in particular of England ; and all attempts, 
of whatever description, to subsidise the charity of this country, 
in behalf of alien nations, whilst this member of our own 
family, in the extremity of want, supplicates for succour at our 
hands, should be denounced and put aside by the common 
sense and humanity of the nation. 

If not, if for more fanciful, because more distant, projects 
of benevolence, we neglect our obvious duty towards these our 
fellow-countrymen, then will the sins and omissions of their 
fathers be visited upon the future generations of Englishmen 
for assuredly will the accumulated ills of Ireland recoil upon 
their heads, until one common measure of suffering shall have 
been meted out to both ! 

But we will not forget that our object in entering upon the 
consideration of this subject was to illustrate the impolicy and 
injustice of the statesmen of this country, who have averted 
their faces from this diseased member of our body-politic ; and, 
at the same time, have led us, thus maimed, into the midst of 
every conflict that has occurred upon the whole continent of 
Europe. To give one example, let us only recur to the year 
1823, when the French invasion of Spain drew forth those well- 
known powerful appeals of Brougham to the ever-ready- 


* In alluding to this eminent, and we fervently believe disinterestedly patriotic, 
individual, we have no wash to be thought to have caught the contagion of that 
virulence with which, perhaps from the unworthiest of motives, liis character has 


been latterly assailed. We feel no very great respect for mere eloquence, which, 
from the time of Demosthenes dowm to that of the subject of these remarks, 
has, probably, as often been sacrificed at the altar of falsehood as upon tlic 
purer, shrine of truth. But Lord Brougham’s labours on behalf of popular 
intelligence, at a time, too, be it always remembered, when the cause of cduea- 
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primed pugnacity of his countrymen, in which he exhausted 
liis eloquence in the cause of war against France ; declaring, 
amongst similar flights, that we ought to spend our last shilling 
in behalf of Spanish independence ; whilst, at the very same 
moment of time famine, pestilence, and insurrection -were raging, 
even to an unparalleled extent, in Ireland, whose natives were 
driven to subsist on the weeds of the fields, and for whom a 
subscription fund amounting to more than a quarter of a 
million was that very year raised by the people of Great Britain. 


tion was not, as now; fashionable, places his fame on a monument that is 
based securely upon the broad and durable interests of the people. 

At the v’ery instant of penning; this note, we have seen the report of a speech 
made by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords upon the subject of foreign 
politics, from which we subjoin an extract, illustrating how little the judgment 
of this nobleman has profited by the inten^al since 1823 upon a question on 
which, unluckily for England, her statesmen have, one and all, been alike 
infatuated : “ With regard to the change of the sovereign in Austria, he could 

not avoid expressing his hope that His Majest/s Government would seize upon 
t ie opportunity oifered by the change of the reigning Sovereign there, and 
enforce, he hiew Ikeir predecessors had tried to enforce (!), the humane, 
and in his conscience he believed the sound, prudent, and politic course, as 
regarded the individual interest of the Austrian government, imposed upon the 
^verrmient of His Imperial Majesty, to mitigate the rigours, if not to terminate 

• whole of the last seventeen years, had been 

inflicted upon some of the ablest, most accomplished, virtuous, and enlightened 
mdiwduals, the ornaments of the nobility of a part of His Imperial Majesty’s 
Qommions. He hoped that an occasion w'ould be taken of enforcing this sub- 
ject on the attention of the Austrian government, in a manner that became the 
c aracter, the policy , and the wisdom (!) of this countrv ; for he was convinced ” 

^<^‘--Mornmg Ckronicle Heport, March iiih, xS2,S- 

^ The circumstances under which the above was uttered were even still more 
inopportune than those we alluded to of 1823. 

roof-at the very same instant of time in which an interference 

ihus nraLr connection than with Timbuctoo, was 

auestfonf proceeding in the House of Commons (the- malt 

TODuladon of V T speakers, that three-fourths of the 

lowse of which if® in distress and poverty ; and in the 

not the Dower of alU f f E-vohequer declared that he possessed 

Xich thifn inkier ‘0 

tlmfontu of f R f ™P=ded to appeal to 

the honesty of a British Parliament in behalf of the national creditor. 
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Subsequently, as our readers know, our Government des- 
patched an armament to the succour of Portugal. We witnessed 
the departure of those troops from London, and well do we 
remember the enthusiasm of the good citizens on that occasion. 
In the next meeting of Parliament it was stated that this display 
of our power and magnanimity towards an old ally cost upwards 
of a million sterling. Here was a sum that would have sufficed 
to employ the starving peasantry of Ireland in constructing a 
railroad fifty miles in length. What fruits have we to exhibit, 
in the present state of the Peninsula, that can be said to have 
grown out of this expenditure ? 

But the worst effects of an intermeddling policy are, that 
we are induced at all times to maintain an aUihtde^ as it is 
termed, sufficiently formidable, in the face of Europe. Thus, 
the navy — which, after the peace w^as very properly reduced, 
so that in 1817 it comprised only 13,000 seamen and 6,000 
marines — was, under the plea of the disturbed state of 
Europe, from time to time augmented; until, in 1831, the 
estimate aihounted to 22,000 seamen and 10,000 marines; 
whilst the army, which in 1817 had been cut down to 69,000 
men, was, by successive augmentations, raised to 88,000 men 
in 1831. 

Our limits do not allow us to go further into details upon 
this portion of our task. But we cannot dismiss the subject 
altogether without a few observations upon the remedies which 
are proposed for the present state of Ireland. That every 
quack has his nostrum for the cure of poor Erin,'’ is a common 
remark with her people ; and although we find the doctors, as 
usual, differ exceedingly in opinion, there are two prescriptions 
which have been very numerously recommended — we allude to 
a law against absenteeism, and a poor law. 

We should hail any measure that promised the slightest 
relief to the wretched people of this country. But it is neces- 
sary to ask. Could these plans, through any law, be efficaciously 
enforced ? There is, we think much raving after impracticable 
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legislation nowadays. ‘ Let us see if these be not specimens 
of it 

We never yet met with a person who professed to under- 
stand how an Act of Parliament could be framed, that, without 
committing the most grievous injustice and cruelty, would be 
more than a dead letter against Irish absenteeism. Let us 
imagine that a law was enacted to compel every owner of an 
estate in Ireland to reside upon his property. Well, this 
would be imprisonment for life. No, is the answer: he might 
range over the whole island, and even reside on the sea-coast, 
or, for a portion of the year, in Dublin. Good : then he must 
have a passport, and at every move his person must be cog- 
nised; and for this purpose a police, similar to the French 
gensdarmerie, must be organised throughout the country. But 
the traders, the farmers, the professional men, the tourists, the 
beggars, the commercial travellers, the strangers —all these, we 
suppose, would be subjected to the like surveillance I Oh, no ! 
must be the reply : that would be to obstruct the entire business 
of the country. Thus this law falls to the ground, since the 
landowner might elude it under any of these disguises. 

But to approach the subject in another way. The enact- 
ment would not, of course, be passed without some clauses of 
exceptions. It would be barbarous, for example, to prohibit a 
man from changing his abode, if illness demanded it, or if his 
wife or children were in that extremity. What, then, would be 
the market price of a doctor’s certificate, to transport a malade 
imaginaire to France or Italy ? Again, if a Milesian landlord 
pined for a trip to London, would not a subpoena to attend 
some law process be a favourite resource ? Or a friend might 
summon him before a parliamentary committee, or find him 
comfortable apartments in the rules of the Fleet. Fictitious 
conveyances, nominal divisions of property, and a thousand 
other expedients, might be named, for rendering nugatory this 
law, each one of which would, to a reasonable mind, prove the 
impracticability of such a measure. 
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Let those who think that a poor’s rate, sufficient to operate 
as a relief to the pauper population, could be levied in the 
south of Ireland, peruse Inglis’s description of the present 
state of the province of Connaught. How would the rate be 
agreed upon, when no one of the wretched farmers would come 
forward to fix the amount? Or, if they did agree to a levy, 
who would be bold enough to collect the rate ? Who would 
distribute it, where all are' needy of its assistance? But, for 
the sake of contemplating the probable effects of such a law, 
let us suppose that these difficulties were got over. We believe 
that those who recommend a poor law as a remedy for Ireland 
are imperfectly acquainted with its desperate condition. 

The poor’s rate of England had, two years ago, in various 
districts, reached fourteen shillings in the pound \ and, in one 
instance, it absorbed the entire rental of the land , and this 
occurred in Buckinghamshire, within fifty miles of London, 
and where there are rich farmers and landowners. 

What, then, would be the effects of any poor law in a 
country where parish after parish, throughout vast districts, 
contains not an inhabitant who tastes better food than potatoes, 
or knows the luxury of shoes and stockings, or other shelter 
than a mud cabin? We dread to contemplate the results 
which, in our judgment, would follow such an attempt to 
ameliorate the lot of this population. As soon as a competent 
provision for the poor w^ere ordered — such as a Christian 
legislature must assign, if it touch the subject at all — the 
starving peasantry of Ireland, diverted from their present 
desperate resources of emigration or partial employment in 
towns, would press upon the occupiers of the soil for sub- 
sistence, with such overwhelming claims as to absorb the 
whole rental in less than six months. What must follow, but 
that every person owning a head of cattle or a piece of furni- 
ture, would fly to the cities ; leaving the land to become a 
scramble to the pauper population, which, in turn, abandoned 
to its own passions, and restrained by no laws or government, 
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would probably divide itself once more into septs, under sepa- 
rate chieftains (the elements of this sava.ge state are still in 
existence in many parts of the south of Ireland), and commence 
a war of extermination with each other. The days of the Pale 
and all its horrors would be again revived ; famine would soon, 
of necessity, ensue; the towns would be assailed by these 
barbarous and starving clans ; and the British Government 
would once more be called on to quell this state of rapine with 
the sword. 

Such, we conscientiously believe, would be the inevitable 
consequences of a measure which, to the eye of the uninformed 
or unreflecting philanthropist, appears to be the most eligible 
plan for the peace and prosperity of Ireland. 

What remedies, then, remain for this suffering country ? 

We shall pass by the cry for the repeal of the Union; 
because everybody knows that to have been only used as an 
engine for the purpose of acquiring a power to coerce England 
into other acts of justice. A Parliament in Dublin would not 
remedy the ills of Ireland. That has been tried, and found 
unsuccessful ; for all may learn in her history that a more 
corrupt, base, and selfish public body than the domestic legis- 
lature of Ireland never existed ; and the very first declaration 
of the United Volunteers, when, in 1781, they took the redress 
of her thousand wrongs into their own hands, was to the effect, 
that, they resolved to use every effort to extirpate the corrup- 
tions that so notoriously existed in the Irish Parliament ; and 
one of the first acts of the same patriotic body was to invest 
the Parliament House in Dublin, and at the point of the 
bayonet, to extort from those native legislators a redress of 
their country's grievances. 

To come, next, to the scheme of emigration. All must 
regard with feelings of suspicion ,and disfavour any attempt to 
expatriate a large body of our fellow-countrymen ; and we hold 
such an antidote to be only like removing the slough which has 
arisen from a wound, whilst the disease itself remains untouched. 
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But, unhappily, the maladies of Ireland have taken such 
deep root, that legislation cannot hope, for ages to come, 
effectually to eradicate them j whilst here is a mode by which 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-creatures are eager to be 
enabled to escape a lingering death. Surely, under such 
circumstances, this plan, which would leave US’ room to ad- 
minister more effectually to the cure of her social disorders, 
deserves the anxious consideration of our legislature. 

Here let us demand why some forty or fifty of our frigates 
and sloops of war, which are now at a time of peace sunning 
themselves in the Archipelago, or anchoring in friendly ports, 
or rotting in ordinary in our own harbours, should not be em 
ployed by the Government in conveying these emigrants to 
Canada, or some other hospitable destination ? The expense 
of transporting an individual from Limerick to the shores of 
America by such a method would probably not exceed two 
. pounds. On arrival the Government agents might probably 
find it necessary to be at the charge of his subsistence for a 
considerable time — perhaps not less than twelve months. 

Altogether, however, the expense of a project of emigration, 
on a scale of magnitude, must be enormous. But, again, we 
say that any present sacrifice on the part of the people of this 
country, by which the Irish nation can be lifted from its state 
of degradation, will prove an eventual gain. 

Contemporary with any plan of emigration, other projects 
for the future amelioration of the fate of that miserable people 
must be entered upon by the British Parliament ; and we should 
strongly advocate any measure of internal improvement which, 
by giving more ready access to the southern portion of the 
island, would throw open its semi-barbarous region to the 
curiosity and enterprise of England. Steam navigation has 
already given a powerful stimulus to the industry of the eastern 
maritime counties; and if, by means of railroads, the same all- 
powerful agent could be carried into the centre of the kingdom, 
there can be no doubt that English capital and civilisation 

F 
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would follow in its train. Every one conversant with the 
subject is aware how greatly the pacification and prosperity of 
the Scotch Highlands were promoted by carrying roads into 
these savage districts ; and still more recently, how, by means 
of the steam navigation of the lakes, and the consequent influx 
of visitors, the people have been enriched and civilised. Similar 
effects would doubtless follow, if the facilities of railroad 
travelling were offered to Ireland, whose scenery, hardly 
rivalled in Europe, together with the frank and hilarious tem- 
perament of its people, could not fail to become popular and 
attractive with the English traveller. 

We will here introduce a scheme to the notice of our 
readers which, whilst we gladly acknowledge with gratitude the 
source from whence it originated, we think deserves the notice 
of our Government. 

In the New Yo?'k CouTiey* and Enciuh'eT newspaper of 
December 24, 1834, appeared a letter headed Traverse 
Atlantic, which, after stating that the writer, on a recent 
visit to Europe, had suffered a delay of ten days in ascending 
the French Channel, from Finisterre to Havre, and of eight 
days in descending the Irish Channel, from Liverpool to Cape 
Clear, says, he “ believes that on an average one-third or one- 
fourth of the time is wasted upon every Trans- Atlantic voyage in 
getting into, or out of, the European ports now resorted to/’ 
The writer then proceeds as follows 

“ The commerce of America chiefly centres in the ports of 
Hamburgh, Havre, London, and Liverpool. Each of these is 
distant from the ocean and difiicult of access. On the western 
coast of Ireland there are several harbours far superior in every 
requisite. ^ As, for instance, the island of Valentia, which is the 
nearest point of land in Europe to America. Between it and 
the main reposes an excellent receptacle for shipping of any 
burden, approached by two easily practicable inlets, completely 
landlocked, capacious, and safe. Situated immediately on the 
brim of the Atlantic, a perfectly straight line can be drawn 
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from this harbour to the port of New York^ the intervening 
transit unobstructed by islands, rocks, or shoals. The distance 
being less than two thousand seven hundred miles may be 
traversed by steam in about eight days j and the well-known 
enterprise of the American merchants renders it unnecessary 
for me to do more than to intimate that they will avail 
themselves of every opening or inducement that may 
arise to establish the first link of intercourse by a line of 
packet boats. * * 

“The extent of this undertaking has been stated as beyond 
the means of those likely to engage in it. This seems to me 
incredible, when I advert to the facts that Ireland has a popu- 
lation of eight millions, multitudes of whom are in beggary for 
want of work, with wages at from fourpence to one shilling 
a day, and money, on the average, not worth more than three 
per cent. ; and recollect, at the same time, that the State of 
South Carolina, one of the smallest in the American Con- 
federation, with a population of three hundred thousand, wages 
at five shillings sterling a day, and capital at seven per cent, 
interest, has, unaided, and by private enterprise, constructed a 
railroad from Charleston to Augusta, one hundred and forty-five 
miles in extent, at present the longest in the world, which is 
travelled by locomotive engines in the course of ten hours. 

“The advantages to accrue to Ireland in particular by 
thus opening a regular communication from New York to 
London in twelve, and to Paris in fifteen days, are incalculable. 
That island would become, of necessity, the thoroughfare 
between the two hemispheres : and the occupation of the 
public mind in such an enterprise, and the constantly increasing 
fruits of its progress, would do more to pacify the fearful dis- 
sensions of the people, and ameliorate their most lamentable 
condition, than any legislation of even the best disposed 
Parliament^’ 

^ The above project, which, in the affluence of their enter- 
prise, our American friends have suggested for the benefit of 
p % 
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Ireland, merits the attention of the landowners and patriots 
concerned for the welfare of her people. 

It has long been decided by the merchants and nautical, 
men engaged in the intercourse between Liverpool and America, 
that steamboats* would be found capable of navigating the 
Atlantic with perfect safety ; and the more sanguine amongst 
those interested in increasing the facilities of communication 
between the two countries have gone so far as to predict that, 
in a dozen years’ time, we may hope to witness the arrival and 
departure of steamers twice a week between England and the 
United States. 

As any scheme of this nature must necessarily require that 
the vessels should take their departure from the nearest points 
of approximation of the two hemispheres, Ireland would thus 
become the starting-place for all Europe ; and *it is scarcely 
possible to conceive anything that would be more calculated to 
enrich and civilise that country than by thus irrigating it, as it 
were, with the constant tide ot emigration to and from 
America.! 

A railway, for the purpose here alluded to, would pass 
through the centres of Leinster and Munster, intersecting the 
counties of Kildare, Queen’s County, Tipperary, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, Cork, and Kerry.; and would pass within twenty 
miles of the port of Limerick, and thirty miles from that of 
Cork, to both of which cities, ir might reasonably be expected, 
that branches would be carried by public subscription : thus, 
not only would these two great commercial havens be con- 
nected with Dublin, but by opening a direct communication 
with each other, it would afford a medium for traffic, by steam, 
betw een the fifteen counties that are washed by that noble 

* In June, 1819, a steamship crossed the Atlantic from Savannah to 
Liverpool. 

t [In 1858, when the Earl of Eglinton was Lord Lieutenant, the 'first Irish 
Trans -Atlantic packet station was established at Galway; and in about a year 
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stream, the Shannon, and the ports of Cork and Bristol j and, 
ultimately, by means of the Great Western Railway, with 
London. 

Railroads are already begun for connecting Liverpool with 
Southampton, by 'way of Birmingham and London. The 
French have long been engaged in making surveys for a rail- 
way from Havre, by way of Rouen (the Manchester of France), 
to Paris ; and although characteristic delays may arise to retard 
the completion of this, as of other projects of mere usefulness, 
with that fanciful people, yet, as it is, perhaps, the only line in 
all France that would prove a remunerating speculation, there 
can be no doubt that it will be the first that is undertaken in 
that countr}^ 

Presuming this to be effected, then, by means of such a 
plan as is here recommended, for constructing a line from 
Dublin to the extreme point of Munster, a traveller would be 
enabled to transport himself from the French metropolis, via 
Havre, Southampton, London, Liverpool, and Dublin, to 
Valencia Island, or any other point of embarkation on that 
coast, in about sixty hours j and, as the voyage to New York 
would be accomplished in about eleven or twelve days, the 
whole distance from Paris to America, which now, upon an 
average, occupies forty days in the passage, would be accom- 
plished, by the agency of steam, in about a third of that time. 

That such a project, if completed, would secure the pre- 
ference of voyagers to all parts of North America, not only from 
Britain, but from every quarter of Europe, must be apparent ; 
that all we have recommended is perfectly practicable we have 
no difficulty in believing ; and that a traffic, of such magni- 
tude as is here contemplated, would have the effect of imparting 
wealth and civilisation to the country through which it passed, 
all experience proves to be unquestionable. 

But it is not merely the future benefit that must accrue to 
Ireland, from the construction of a railroad through her pro- 
vinces, that we should alone regard. The present support of 
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her unemployed peasantry is another cogent motive for some 
such undertakings; for, unless a diversion of the surplus 
labour from the land be effected, through the employment of 
English capital amongst its population, no change can be at- 
tempted in the agricultural economy of Ireland. There is not, 
absolutely in the present densely crowded state of her rural 
inhabitants, elbow-room, so to speak, sufficient for readjusting 
their position. Yet there are reforms indispensably requisite 
to the agricultural prosperity of the island. The farming imple- 
ments of its people are, for example, notoriously inferior, re- 
quiring twice the labour, both of men and cattle, of our own ; 
yet, how shall we hope to see any improvements effected in 
these, ^ by which the demand for labour shall be temporarily 
diminished, whilst one-half of the peasantry is perishing for 
want of work ? 

Again . the farms are so minutely subdivided, to meet the 
despeiate comjDetition of a people who possess no resource but 
the land to preserve them from famine, that their occupiers are 
estitute altogether of capital, and aim at no other end but to 
secure a daily subsistence on potatoes. 

Under a better system, the cultivation of flax might be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. At present, the estimated value of 
the annual production of this raw material of their staple 
manufacture is about ;^i,soo,ooo, which is yielded from one 
hundred thousand acres of land-not one-tenth of the area of 
a moderate-sized county.* But how can we apply a remedy to 
these, or the other evils of the soil, amidst a ferocious and law- 
less community, that visits with fire and sword f the predial 
reformer ? ^ 


We confess we see no hope for the eventual prosperity of 

wer*e 

about 300.000 acres.] * nation , in 1863, 214,063 acres ; and m 1864 

“SPSS'S. td"L“i,S '"'"t ”” 

tithes. disputes upon the question of 
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this country, except in the employment of a portion of its 
people, through the instrumentality of English capital, in the 
pursuit of manufactures or commerce. Of capital they are 
literally more destitute, in some parts of the west coast of the 
island, than are the North American Indians on the banks of 
the Mississippi j as an instance in proof of which, it may be 
stated that, in a recent Government survey of that quarter, a 
vessel of war was the first to discover some of the finest fishing 
stations to be found in the British waters ; and yet the natives 
of the neighbouring shores possess not the means of procuring 
boats or nets, through which to avail themselves of these 

treasures ! 

Capital, like water, tends continually to a level j and, if any 
great and unnatural inequality is found to exist in its distribu- 
tion over the surface of a community, as is the case in this 
United Kingdom, the cause must, in all probability, be sought 
for in the errors or violence of a mistaken legislation. The 
dominant Church, opposed to the national religion^ is, we con- 
scientiously believe, in this case the primary existing cause of 
this discrepancy. Capitalists shrink, with all the susceptibility 
of the barometer in relation to the natural elements, from the 
storms and tempests of party passion 3 but how infinitely 
beyond all other motives must this privileged class be impelled, 
by the impulses of feeling and taste, to shun that atmosphere 
where the strife of religious discord rages with a fury unheard 
of in any other land !* There cannot be prosperity for Ireland, 
until the law, by equalising the temporalities of Catholics and 


* When at the commencement of the last centuryj a commission of the 
most intelligent merchants of Holland drew np, at the request of the Govern- 
ment a statement of the causes of the commercial prosperity of ^ that comitry, 
they placed the following words first in the list of “moral causes” “ Among 
the moral and political causes are to be placed— The unalterable raamrn and 
fundamental law relating to the free exercise of different religions ; and always 
to consider this toleration and connivance as the most effectual means to draw 
foreigners from adjacent countries to settle and reside here, and so become 
instrumental to the peopling of these provinces.” 
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Protestants, shall have removed the foundation of this hideous 
contention. 

To this consummation we must be ultimately driven ; for 
nothing short of this will content the people of Ireland, be- 
cause less would be short of the full measure of justice. We 
advocate no spoliation ; let the vested rights of every indi- 
vidual be respected — especially let no part of the tithes fall to 
the merciless grasp of the landlords of Ireland, who, with 
many exceptions, may be regarded as the least deserving body 
of its people. But let the British Parliament assert the right 
to the absolute disposal of the Irish Church revenues, excepting 
in cases of private property; and let an equal government 
grant be applied to the religious instruction of both faiths, 
according to the numbers of each^ as is the rule in France and 
Belgium"^ at the present day. 

Such a regulation, by preventing Englishmen from holding 
benefices in Ireland (there would be no longer the temptations 
of rich livings and sinecures), would lead to a beneficial influ- 
ence of the Protestant ministers in that country; for what 
could so much tend to destroy all hope of their proselyting 
the poor Catholics, what in fact could be so much calculated 
to make those ministers “ despised and rejected,’^ f as to send 

At the last sitting’ of the BGlgian Chambers, a sum of _^400 was voted 
towards the support of the English chapel ; and a similar amount was granted 
for the service of the Jewish faith. 

t “ In planting of religion, thus much is needful to be done— that it be not 
sought forcibly to be impressed into them with terror and sharpe penalties, as 
now is the manner, but rather delivered and intimated with mildnesse and 
gentlenesse, so as^ it may not be hated before it be tmderstood^ and their professors 
despised and rejected. And therefore it is expedient, that some discreete 
ministers of their owne countrymen be first sent over amongst them, which, by 
their meeke persuasions and instructions, as also by their sober lives and con- 
versauons, may draw them first to understand, and aftenvards to imbrace the 
doctrine of their salvation ; for if that theauncient godly fathers winch first con- 
verted them, when they were infideUs, to the faith, were able to pull them from 
Idolatry and pagamsme to the true beliefe in Christ, as St. Patrick and St. 
Colomb, how much more easily shall godly teachers bring them to the true 
undei standing of that which they already professed? Wherein is the great 
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amongst them, as is now the case, and ever has been, strangers, 
who, whatever may be their worth (and we believe the Church 
of England clergy, as a class, to he at this moment about the 
best body of men in Ireland), are ignorant of the character and 
habits, nay, even of the very language of the people ? W'liat 
chance have these in competition with the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, who, drawn from the middle or lower ranks of their 
countrymen, after an appropriate education in Maynooth 
College (where are always four or five hundred of such stu- 
dents), are sent back to, perhaps, their native village, to resume 
the personal and familiar acquaintance of its inhabitants ? 

Would the spiritual interests of the Scotch people be con- 
sulted by displacing their present excellent native pastors in 
favour of the younger sons of English noblemen ? 

If it be objected that the English Establishment is involved 
in the fate of the Church of Ireland, we answer, that the cir- 
cumstances of the two are as opposite a complexion as light is 
to darkness. *In England, the National Church comprises within 
its pale a great majority of the people : whilst in Ireland we 
behold a State religion upheld ‘for the exclusive benefit of one- 
seventh of its population. Can we on the face of the earth 
find another example of an established church opposed to the 
consciences of six-sevenths of its supporters ; for although the 
revenues may not go directly from their pockets, could the 


wonder to see the oddes that is betweene the zeale of Popish^ priests and the 
ministers of the gospell ; for they spare not to come out of Spaine, from Rome, 
and from Reraes, by long toyle and dangerous travayling hither, where they 
know perill of death away teth them, and no reward or riches is to be found, only 
to draw the people unto the Church of Rome. Whereas some of our idle 
ministers, having a way for credite and estimation thereby opened unto tnem^ 
and having the livings of the country offered unto them, without pemes and 
without perile, wiU neither for the same nor any love of God nor zeale of 
religion, nor for all the good they may doe by winning soules to God, bee 
drawne foorth from their warme nestes to look out into God’s han^est, which is 
even ready for the sickle and all the fields yellow long ago doubtless those 
good olde godly fathers will (I fear mee) rise up in the day of judgment to con- 

demne ih^mA—Spnser. 
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If 

present income of the Protestant Church be raised without the 
Catholic populatmi t 

What should we say if the Government of Austria, Russia, 
or Turkey (for each of these has a state religion, differing from 
ours, and from one another, and yet pronounced by th e law of 
the land to be the only true belief), were found to be applying 
the whole of the religious revenues of its country to the service 
of the faith of one-seventh of its subjects ? What should we 
think if the Russian Government were to bestow the entire of 
the property of the Greek Church upon the Catholic or 
Armenian fraction of its people ? In every country we find 
the established religion in harmony with the cansciences of its 
people, excepting in Ireland, which, in this, as in other 
respects, presents to us an anomaly, which has no resemblance 
amongst the nations of the world. 

In concluding our observations upon this portion of our task, 
we shall briefly ask — Does not the question of Ireland, in every 
point of view, offer the strongest possible argument against the 
national policy of this country, for the time during which we 
have wasted our energies and squandered our wealth upon all the 
nations of the Continent : whilst a part of our own Empire, 
which, more than all the rest of Europe, has needed our atten- 
tion, remains to this hour an appalling monument of our 
neglect and misgovernment ? Add to this, that our efforts have 
been directed towards the assistance of States for whose welfare 
we are not responsible ,* whilst our oppression and neglect have 
fallen upon a people over whom we are endowed with the 
power and accountable privileges of government — and the 

extent of the injustice of our statesmen becomes fully dis- 
closed. 

The neglect of those duties which, in such a case devolve 
upon the governor, as in the instance of every infringement of 
moral obligations, bears within it the seeds of self-chastisement. 
The spectacle of Ireland, operating like a cancer in the side of 
England— of Poland, paralysing one arm of the giant that 
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oppresses her— of the two millions of negroes in the United 
States, whose future disposal baffles the ingenuity of those states- 
men and philanthropists who would fain wash out this indelible 
stain upon their religion and government : these are amongst 
the lessons which, if viewed properly, serve to teach mankind 
that no deed of guilt or oppression can be perpetiated with 
impunity even by the most powerful — that early or late, the 
invincible cause of truth will triumph against every assault of 
violence or injustice. 

May the middle classes of Great Britain, in whom the 
government of this country is now vested, profit, in the case of 
Ireland, by these morals of past history ! 



fstrt ariJ. 


AMERICA. 

It is a singular fact that, whilst so much of the time and atten- 
tion of our statesmen is devoted to the affairs of foreigners, 
and whilst our debates in Parliament, and the columns of our 
newspapers, are so frequently engrossed with the politics of 
petty States, such as Portugal, Belgium, and Bavaria, little notice 
is taken of the country that ought, beyond all others, to engage 
the attention, and even to excite the apprehension of this com- 
mercial nation. 

A considerable portion of our countrymen have not yet 
reconciled themselves to the belief that the American colonies 
of 1780 are now become a first-rate independent power. The 
more aged individuals of this party, embracing, of course, a 
considerable section of the House of Peers, possess a feeling of 
half pique and half contempt towards the United States, some- 
what analogous to that which the old Scotch Jacobite lady 
described by Bums indulged with reference to Great Britain 
more than half a century after it had rebelled, as she persisted in 
designating it, against the legitimate rule of the Stuarts. 

We have met with persons of this very respectableand influen- 
tial party who believe conscientiously that the Americans threw 
off the yoke of the mother country, merely with a view to escape 
the payment of certain sums of money due to English creditors ;* 
and that they have ever since been struggling after a dubious 
kind of subsistence by incurring fresh debts with us, and occa- 
sionally repaying our credulity in no very creditable coin. If 

* Who could their Sovereign, in their purse, forget, 

And break allegiance but to cancel debt 
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these be told that the people of the United States con- 
stitute our largest and most valuable commercial connection 
that the business we carry on with them is nearly twice as 
extensive as with any other people, and that our transactions 
are almost wholly conducted on ready money terms — they will 
express surprise ; but then they will predict that no good will 
arise ultimately from trading with Yankee Republicans. 

If a word be said about the well-known religious and 
moral character of the Americans, these worthy people with 
stop you with the exclamation of, How can there be religion 
or morality in a country that maintains no established 
church ? ” 

Offer to enter into an argument with these spirits of olden 
time, or to adduce evidence in reference to the present con- 
dition of the American States, and ten to one, you will find 
that they have read the works of no authors or travellers upon 
that country, with the exception of those of Moore, iMrs. 
Trollope, and Basil Hall. If the news-rooms and the libraries 
that are under the direction of this prejudiced party be con- 
sulted, the former will be found to contain no specimens of the 
millions of newspapers that issue, cheap as waste paper, from 
the press of the United States : w’’hilst, from the shelves of 
the latter, all books calculated to give a favourable picture 
of the state of its flourishing community are scrupulously ex- 
cluded. 

Should we look into the periodical journals which are under 
the patronage of the same class, we shall find the United States* 

* An instance of this nature has come to our own knowledge. A gentleman 
presented to the Lincoln Mechanics’ Institution a copy of Stuart s work on 
America (probably the best, because the most matter-of-fact and impra-rtial of 
all the writers upon that country) , which an influential and wealthy individual 
of the neighbourhood, one of the patrons of the society, induced the committee 
to reject. We do not feel intolerant towards these eirom of Judgnient, the 
fruits of ignorance or a faulty education. The only w'onder is, in this instance, 
to find such a character so out of his element as to be supporting a Mechanics’ 
Institute at all i 
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news but rarely admitted to their columns, unless it be of a 
nature that tends to depreciate the character of Republican 
institutions, or serves as an occasion for quizzing the social 
peculiarities of American society. 

Yet it is to the industry, the economy, and peaceful 
policy of America, and not to the growth of Russia, that our 
statesmen and politicians, of whatever creed, ought to direct 
their anxious study ; for it is by these, and not by the efforts of 
barbarian force, that the power and greatness of England are in 
danger of being superseded ; yes, by the successful rivalry of 
America, shall we, in all probability, be placed second in the 


rank of nations. 

Nor shall we retard, but rather accelerate this fate, by closing 
our ears, or shutting our eyes, to all that is passing in the 
United States. We regard it as the first duty of every British 
statesman, who takes an enlightened interest in the permanent 
grandeur of his country, however unpalatable the task may 
prove, to "weigh, in comparison with all the features of our 


national policy, the proceedings in corresponding measures on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Possibly we may not, after all, 
be enabled to cope with our more fortunate rivals in the energy 
wisdom of their commercial legislation, owing to the em- 
arrassments and burdens with which we are encumbered ; but 
ill, it only the more becomes the character for high moral 
:ourage that belongs to us to strive to understand from which 
danger is the most to be apprehended, 
danger we do not, of course, allude to warlike hostilities. 
England and America are bound up together in j)eaceful fetters 
I.y the strongest of all the ligatures that can bind two nations 
to each other, viz., commercial interests; and which, every 
rjcceeding year, renders impossible, if the term may be 
iis^,^a rupture between the bvo Governments. This will be 
sufficiently apparent when we state that a population of 
upwards of a million of the inhabitants of this country 

the various branches of the cotton industry’ 
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dependent for the supply of the raw material upon the United 
States ,* would be deprived of subsistence j at the same time 
that a capital of thirty millions sterling would for the moment 
be annihilated— if such a catastrophe were to occur as the 
suspension of the commerce between England and the United 
States ; whilst the interests of the Americans would be scarcely 
less vitally affected by the same circumstance. 

^ But we allude to the danger in which we are placed, by 
being overshadowed by the commercial and naval ascendancy 
of the United States. It has been through the peaceful 
victories of mercantile traffic, and not by the force of arms, 
that modern States have yielded to the supremacy of more 
successful nations. Thus the power and civilisation of mari- 
time Italy succumbed to the enterprise of Spain and Portugal ; 
these again were superseded by the more industrious traders of 
Holland ; who, in their turn, sank into insignificance before 
the gigantic growth of the manufacturing industry of Great 
Britain ; and the latter power now sees, in America, a com- 
petitor in every respect calculated to contend with adrantage 
for the sceptre of naval and commercial dominion. 

Whether we view the rapid advance of the United States, 
during the last forty years, in respect of population or wealth, it 
is equally unparalleled in any other age or country. The past 
history, however, of this country is so well known, indeed, it is 
compressed into so short a space of recent history, that it 
w ould be trite to dwell upon it ^ our object is to draw a short 
comparison between the future prospects of the two countries. 

The population of the United States was, at the first census, 
taken in 1790, found to be 3,929,3287 and, in 1830, the 
number had, according to the fifth Government return, reached 
12,856,171, exhibiting an increase, during the last ten years, 
of thirty-three per cent. ; that is, doubling itself in rather less 

* The total amount of cotton worked up in this country in 1832 was 
277,260,490 lbs., of which no less a proportion th!in 212,313,690 lbs. w.as 

imported from the United States. 
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than twenty-five years * In 1831, the population 
Islands amounted to 24,271,763. being an increa 
fourteen per cent upon the enumeration for 18214 Looking, 
therefore, to the present proportionate increase of the two 
countries, and considering the relative circumstances of each, it may 
be predicted that, in thirty years, the numbers of the two peop e 
“u b. about equal , and »e further find that, at the same 
ratio of augmentation, and making no allowance for the pro- 
le increase of emigration from Europe, the population ot 
United States will, in seventy years from this time that is. 


tli6 lifetime of inciividua.ls now arrived at maturity 


diirin£ 

exceed one hundred millions. 

These circumstances demonstrate the rapid tendency to- 
wards a superiority, so far as numbers go ; but we apprehend 
that, in respect to the comparison of our commercial pro- 
spects with those of America, the position of Gieat Britain 
does not, according to facts which we have to state, wear a 


more flattering aspect. 

We find, by a table in the American Almanack for 1835, 
that the exports from the United States for the year ending the 
25th September, 1S33, amounted to 90,140,000 dollars, or 
about twenty millions sterling of our money. 

The British exports for the same period were ;2^47, 000,000, 
of which thirty-six millions were of home commodities or manu- 
lactures, whilst the remaining eleven millions consisted of 
foreign and colonial produce. But it wall be proper to exclude 
the colony trade from the question altogether, unless, in order 
to state the matter fairly, we agree to take into account, at the 
same time, the inhabitants of our dependencies, which would 


not improve, our case. 

Now, in order to institute a fair comparison between the 
respective trades of the two countries, it will be necessary to 


* [According to the census of i860, the population of the United States was 
31,676,267.] ■ - " , 

t [The population of the United Kingdom in 1861 was 29,346,834.] 
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bear in mind that, at the above period, the population of 

America was about fourteen millions, whilst that of the British 

empire may be reckoned to have been twenty-five and one-half 
millions. 


We arrive, then, at this result, that, whilst our population 
as compared with that of the United States, is as 25^ to 14 ^ 
our commerce bears the proportion from 36 to 20. Further \f 
we compare the mercantile navy of Britain with that of America 
we find the tonnage of the former, in 1832, to have been 
2,261,860; whilst that of the latter, in 1833, amounted to 
5!439>45 o tons; by all which it appears clear that America is 
in proportion to its population, at this moment, carrying on as 
extensive a commerce as England, or any other State in the 


But we should take a very inadequate view of the com- 
parative progress of the Uvo nations, unless we glanced at other 
cirramstances, which will effect very oppositely the career 

of England and the United States in their future race of com- 
mercial rivalry. 

This Republican people presents the only example of past 
as we believe it will prove of future — historj’, in which a 
nation has honourably discharged its public debt; and the 
greatest financial pressure its Government will in future have 
.0 coM„d against, singnto as the fact »a, appea”" „s, ” 
the difiiculty of applying its surplus treasure impartially to the 
services of the separate States. The time is gone by we 
beheve, when people could be found to argue that a national 
debt IS a national blessing, t Sure we are that, in our case no 
person possessing sound reason will deny that we, who fin’d it 


Bearmg in mind that two millions of the American population are ne-roes 
It nmkes the commerce decidedly in favour of the United States ° ’ 

^ T yiother fanciful theory upon the subject of the debt, invented wp 

minds), has been lately promulgated. We are told that ^ 

worse off for the national debt.icause it ^^lolg to 

therefore, « ts only Uke drawing off the blood from one part of the bodj to 
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necessary to le^y upwards of thirty millions annually upon the 
necessaries of life, must be burdened with grievous disad- 
vantages^ when brought into commercial competition with the 
iintaxed labour of the inhabitants of America. 

But it is not only the load of debt, heavy as that is, that we 
have to contend with; our oppressive public establishments 
are, throughout, modelled, unnecessarily^ we believe^ for the service 
of the commonwealth^ upon a scale enormously disproportioned 
to those of our more economical rivals. We will pass by the 
whole of our civil expenditure, because we have not space for 
the detailed notice of its individual items ; and we shall pro- 
ceed to notice, as more connected with the design of this 
pamphlet, our army and navy, as compared with the military 
and naval forces of the United States. 

We find, from a table in ‘'Reuss's Statistics of the United 
States,” that the number of seamen in the American mercantile 
navy is estimated at 86,000 ; whilst the States Government 
employs, in vessels of war, 6,000# men. The British mer- 
chant service, exclusive of the colonial registry, supports 
140,000 sailors; and the number voted for the royal navy, in 


inject it into another vein-// h still all in ike system. We feel sorry to molest 
so comfortable an illusion. 

But does it make no difference in what manner the outlay is invested 

whether eight htinrlred millions of capital be sunk in the depths of the sea or 
put out to good interest? Is there no difference between such a sum bein<r 
thrown away, destroyed, annihilated, in devastating foreign countries, whilst 
the nation is called upon, out of its remaining capital, and with its gratuitous 
labour, to pay tlie interest-and the like amount being emploved in making 
canals, railways, roads, bridges, drains, docks, &-e. ; planting trees, eduoatin° 
l^copic, or tn any other way in which it i.ould return Its oion interTlf 


‘ \\’e believe, almost incredible as the fact is even to ourseiv 


British na\'a! eomm 


es, that the 


.issimea officers exceed, by upwards of a Uiousand, the whole 
number of the men and officers of the American navy. A comment of a 
^tmhtr tenor, applied to the army of England, is to be found ira “uowLg 

Yet we are in the twentieth year of peace, and eveiy King’s speech assures 
us ol live friemily disposition of all foreign powers ! ^ S p ech assures 
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1833, was 27,000 men. Thus, then, we arrive at the unsatis- 
factory result that, whilst in America the Government, as 
compared with the merchant service, contains in the proportion 
of hands rather less than one in fourteen, the number of men 
employed in the royal navy of Britain, in comparison with the 
quantity supported by the merchant service, is nearly in the 
ratio of one to five. 

The royal navy of England actually in commission at this 
time (see the United Service Magazine for Febru-ary) consists 
of one hundred and forty-eight vessels of war, of which there 
appear to be, according to the same authority, forty-six in the 
different harbours of Great Britain, thirty-three in the Medi- 
terranean, thirteen on the coast of Africa,^ twenty-seven in the 
West Indies, and the remainder in various other destina- 
tions. 

We find, in the Americati AlmanacJz for 1835, the United 
States navy given as twenty-one ships of war, of the following 
descriptions : — One line-of-battle ship, three frigates, ten sloops, 
seven schooners.! 

It appears, then, that our royal navy contains, as nearly as 
possible, seven times as many ships as are to be found in the 
Government service of America. 

Now, whatever objections may be urged with respect to 

* Upon what principle of justice are the people of these realms subjected 
to the whole expense of attempting to put down the slave trade? We say 
attempting, because it is well known that the traffic is carried on as actively as 
ever ; and, during the last year, the number of negroes conveyed away from the 
shores of Africa has been estimated at twenty thousand. Here is a horrid 
trade, which will entail a dismal reckoning, at the hands of Providence, upon 
the future generations of those countries that encourage it ! But by what right, 
by what credentials from on high, does England lay claim to the expensive and 
vain office of keeping all mankind within the pale of honesty ? 

f These statements refer to the ships in commission. Our navy comprises 
about six hundred vessels of all sizes and in all conditions. The whole American 
naval force consists of seventy ships. Yet Sir Janies Graham, when bringing 
forward our navy estimates for 1833, actually made use of this comparison to 
justify our force. So much for the of that which is called dexterity 

in debate ! 

G 2 
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other branches of expenditure, against a comparison of our 
burdens with the corresponding economy on the other side of 
the Atlantic, we think no reasonable mind will deny that it is 
by reference to the commerce of a people alone that we can 
form a correct judgment of their policy, so far as the marine 
service is concerned, and judge of their ability to support per- 
manently their naval establishments. 

f nature of our position, in comparison 

with that of America, will be better understood, if we repeat 
in two words, as the substance of what we have proved 
from the foregoing figures, that, whilst the population, exports 
onnage, and mercantHe seamen of Great Britain are not 
ouble those of the United States, our royal navy is about 

IX imes as great as the corresponding Government force of 
that country. 

5 T ^ comparison of the land forces, we 

in til K sxJtibit a yet more striking disproportion 

in the burdens of the two nations. 

less dirn??" comprises rather 

vote?o; T"" iT""' r ^ Parliament of Great Britain 

9 ) _ o so diers for the army of this country. Here, then, 

“ind the popula- 

one’ajabsfuf ' nearly as possible six to 

a comrriton into 

our should find that the proportira of 

our officers greatly exceeds the above ratio. It will suffice to 

Crs -“berof our commissioned 

of h uLd su“: Tot 

List for 1835, that v are il/ f"’ 

rank of majS < " ^ field-officers of and above the 

comparison of the respective burdens of the 

nend^r°^ ^ sniiple and complete, we shall add their ex- 
penditure under these heads. 
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In the budget of 1833, the army and navy estimates of 
Great Britain were as follows : — 

. Army ,006,496 

Navy 4,505,000 

Ordnance 1,634,817 

making a total of ;^i3,i46,3i3 for these warlike purposes. 

In 1832, according to the American Almanack for 1835, 
the military service of the United States, including fortifications, 
arsenals, armouries, ordnance, internal improvements, &c., 
cost ;£i, 134,589, whilst the navy estimate was for ^2^817, 100, 
making a total of 95 1,689. 

Thus, it appears, that our gross expenditure, under the 
United States heads, is in the ratio of six and a-half to one, as 
compared with that of America — a country, be it repeated, 
whose population, trade, and registered tonnage are more than 
the half of our own — a country, too, whose public debt is can- 
celled, whilst ours amounts to nearly eight hundred millions ! 

But it will be said that our local position making it neces- 
sary to guard our shores with this demonstration of power, and 
our colonies calling for a vigilant protection, render unfair a 
comparison of this kingdom with the United States. We 
believe it might be shown that the dependencies of Great 
Britain are, at this moment, and in future are destined still 
more to be, the source of a considerable amount of taxation 
and pecuniary loss to the mother countiy; and we trust that 
some abler pen will be applied to the elucidation o± this im- 
portant question. 

With respect to our proximity to the Continent, we recom- 
mend the experiment to be tried, whether that need neces- 
sarily embroil us in continental politics. Let us imagine that 
all our ambassadors and consuls were instructed to take no 
further share in the domestic concerns of European nations, 
but, throwing overboard the question of the balance of power 
— as we have long done that equally absurd bugbear of our 
ancestors, the balance of trade — to leave all those people to 
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their own quarrels, and to devote their attention, exclusively, 
after die example of the Americans, to the commercial interests 
of their country. This might prevent our diplomatists display- 
ing their address in finessing with Metternich or Pozzo di 
Borgo ; it might save the bones of our couriers, who now scour 
the continent of Europe, carrying despatches and protocols ; 
and it might enable us to dispense with the services of one 
half of the establishment at the Foreign Office. But will any 
one who understands the subject pretend to tell us that our 
trade would suffer by such a change ? 

Or if^ we imagine that our army and navy were reduced 
one-half, in consequence of this improvement of our policy, 
does any person seriously apprehend that these islands would be 
in danger of being molested by any European power ? If such 
there be, let him recollect that the British Empire contains a 
population of twenty-five millions of free people, compressed 

within a space of little more than three hundred miles square 

probably a denser crowd of human beings than was ever found 
upon a similar area j and, further, let it be borne in mind that 
railroads are now in progress for connecting one extremity S 
England with the other, in such a way, that not only any rt 
quired force of men, but the entire munitions of war, may be 
transported, in twelve hours, from Lancashire or Yorkshire to 
the coast of Sussex or Kent— thus converting, as it were, the 
entire island into a fortified position of such wonderful strength 
that the genius of Vauban or Marlborough could not have 
conceived anything so formidable. Which is the power of the 

Continent that will make a descent upon a people placed in 
such an attitude ? . 

But supposing even that such a scheme should be con- 
templated, It will be owned, we suppose, that some preparation 
for so mighty a conquest would be necessary, which must 
aflord us the necessary time for preparations of defence. No 
one will contend that a fleet and an army of sufficient mag- 
nitude to pounce upon England for its prey, could be conjured 
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up on the scene, like the creations of harlequin^s wand, without 
the spectators knowing, or caring to know, that the machinery 
for so grand a peiformance had been long in contrivance. 

Besides, is it not apparent that henceforth the pressure of 
theii own domestic affairs will engross the resources, and will 
iinpaii the external power of all the Governments of Europe ? 
Reform Bills will be demanded by their people, but they will 
not be obtained without bloodshed j and all must foresee that 
the struggle between the antagonist principles of feudalism and 
constitutionalism is inevitable throughout the whole of the 
Continent. 

But to lecur to the subject of America. It might be said 
that the primary cause of all the prosperity and happiness of its 
people is to be found in the wisdom of that advice which we 
have prefixed for the motto of this pamphlet. Happily for that 
nation, this precept has been religiously obeyed j for never have 
the political concerns of other States been suffered for one hour 
to divert the Unked States’ Legislature from the pursuit of the 
just interests of its own people. The results may be seen, not 
only in unparalleled advances in wealth and civilisation at 
home, but in the fact we have just demonstrated, and which, we 
doubt not, will surprise most of our readers, that even the foreign 
commerce of this people is, in proportion to population, as 
great, or greater, than our own, notwithstanding our battles by 
land and by sea, and notwithstanding those expensive fruits of 
our victories, the colonies, that east, west, north, and south 
own our dominion ! 

It is a (Question of very considerable interest to us, whether 
America will continue her career as a manufacturing country, 
after the protective duties, which have professedly created her 
present cotton and other interests, shall have, in pursuance of 
the recent tariff law, been partially repealed. 

It is the opinion of some writens, whose works are entitled 
to deference, that the United States cannot for centuries 
become our rivals irr manufactures. They argue that, with an 
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unlimited extent of unsettled territory to tempt the inhabitanf, 

to engage in the natural labour of agriculture, they will not h. 

mduced, unless for much higher wages than in Eno-land rn 

follow the more confined and irksome pursuits of the fartorv’ or 
workshop. ^ 

But does not the present industry of the population of the 
New England States tend to prove that there is a disposition 
m the people of the older portions of this country, m settle 
down into the pursuits incident to towns at an advanced sta.e 
of society and leave to agriculture the natives of the newer 
States . We shall find that the exports from Boston comprise— 
among ot rer articles of domestic manufacture equallv uncon 
«fl. fte system of fsctory 

3,500,000 pairs of boots and shoes, 600,000 bundles of 

turr&r^"‘^^' fumi- 

We are inclined, however, to view the natives of the mari 

“'nTTI;? .^7”’ ■'>« 

tastes anH T. ^ eminently commercial in their 

tastes and characteristics j and, as such-looking to the amount 

roLcelfr?^ Circumstances of the raw material being the 

WaS ftat “tT ‘he prodiLus 

ncrease that is taking place in the numbers of their neon! e 

we profess to see no prospect of this nnr I , people- 
being abandoned ; and, if S given no 
the well-known and weU-deservfd paneLk S bvT’/™“ 
the enterprise of the New England eff in^ ^ ^ 

whale-fishing, that the competiSon on tSpSt ofTT“" 

will be maintained with energy. “ ^ ^ a people 

fo. .83,. i. 

/3, Dales, or about one-fifth of all the growth of the 
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country, and, as nearly as possible, a fifth of the quantitv 
worked up, during the same year, in Great Britain. 

The greater portion of all the products of this labour is con- 
sumed at home : the rest is exported in the shape principally 
of heavy calicoes, that have sustained a competition with our 
own fabrics in the Mediterranean and the East. 

Some occasional shipments of low yarns have been made to 

this country ; but these transactions have not been of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

Bearing in mind that the supply of the raw material of 
nearly one-half of our exports is derived from a country that 
threatens to eclipse us, by its rival greatness, we cannot, whilst 
viewing the relative positions of England and the United States 
at this moment, refrain from recurring to the somewhat parallel 
cases of Holland and Great Britain, before the latter became a 
manufacturing State, when the Dutchman purchased the wool 
of this country, and sold it to us again in the form of cloth. 
Like as the latter nation became at a subsequent period, we are 
now overwhelmed with debts, contracted in wars, or the 
acquisition of colonies ; whilst America, free from all burdens, 
as we were at the former epoch, is prepared to take up, with 
far greater advantages, the fabrication of their own cotton as we 
did of our wool. The Americans possess a quicker mechanical 
genius than even ourselves (such, again, was the case with our 
ancestors, m comparison with the Dutch), as witness their 
patents, and the improvements for which we are indebted to 
mdividuiO, of that coundy in mecha„ics-s«ch as sptoSnl 
engraving, &c. We gave additional speed to our ships by 
improving upon the naval architecture of the Dutch ; and ’the 
similitude again applies to the superiority which, in com- 
parison with the British models, the Americans have, for all 
tie purposes of activity and economy, imparted to their 

Such are some of the analogous features that warrant the 
comparison we have instituted ; but there are other circum- 
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Jances of a totally novel character, affecting in opposite 
degrees the destinies of these two great existing commercial 
communities, which must not be lost sight of. 

country is, undoubtedly, the 

a?d XlliJ'atTn its in commerce 

and civilisation. _ Hence our canals have been regarded by 

Sh/' *ut f ™^terial agents of the wealth of Greal 
itam. But a new invention— the railway— has apneared in 

tt™ mote on"tr' *“ »■'>» 

the one o f „ ““f ’ ““”8 “ »”“■ "* “I' 

discoverf^of the^ unprejudiced people, this greatest 

aiscovery of the age, and planting, as it were its fniit= firef 

•hroogho., ft. ,„,face of Lir .eWi lftei.™ w 

mad. aa .„poH.„, o„aeV of imn,“e“.„, "! 

advance of every nation of Europe. miprovement, ni 

enterprise ^ of commercial 

astonfshin’f. ir “ as of physical and moral triumph, more truly 
stonishmg, we consider, than was ever achieved in the same 
period of time in any other cnnninr n i • o same 

periment first madT betweS T 

applying steam tn ftil • ■ and Manchester, of 

chandL ■’“““S'" 

the trial was first made f 

States of America conaio'* United 

miles of railroads in nm seventeen hundred 

no less thah ofe th^ consti-uction, and of which 

use.* one t lousand miles are complete and in actual 

Ths rflilroadSf whicli W6re nartl.r fint.i. j 

when I visited the United States, were as PWgress, at the time 

Baltimore and Ohio (from Baltimore and Pittsbm-ftM 

M^sachusetts (from Boston to Albany) ^ 

CatsWI to Ithaca (State of New York) • v • 200 

Carolina) '. ‘ 

Doston. and Brattleboro’ ('Massaoimcof+ra tt ' * ^35 

Albany uiid New York and Vermont) . 114 

’ • * ' • . .160 
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The enthusiasm with which this innovation upon the ancient 
and slower method of travelling was hailed in America— by 
instituting a newspaper expressly for its advocacy, and by the 
readiness of support which every . new project of the kind 
encountered evinced how well this shrewd people discovered 
at a glance the vast advantages that must accrue to whichever 
nation ^ first effected so great a saving in that most precious 
ingredient of all useful commodities, time, as would be gained 
by the application of a discovery which trebled the speed, at 


Columbia and Philadelphia (from Philadelphia to New 
York) 

nexington and Ohio (from Lexington to Cincinnati) 

Camden and Amboy (New Jersey) 

Baltimore and Susquehanna (Maryland) 

Boston and Providence (Massachusetts and Rhode Island 

Trenton and Philadelphia 

Providence and Stonington 

Baltimore and Washington . . 

Holliday’s Burgh and J ohnstown ( Pennsylvania) . 

Ithaca and Oswego (New York) 

Hudson and Berkshire (New York and Massachusetts) 

Boston and Lowell (Massachusetts) 

Senectady and Saratoga (New York) 

Mohawk and Hudson (New York) 

Lackawaxen (from Honesdale to Carbondale, Pennsyl 
vania) . . . . 

Frenchtown to Newcastle (Delaware and Maryland) 

Philadelphia and Norristown (Pennsylvania) 

Richmond and Chesterfield (Virginia) . . ! 

Manch Chunk (Pennsylvania) .... 

Haarlem (from New York to Haarlem) . 

Quincey (from Boston to Quincey) 

New Orleans (from Lake Pontchartrain to Orleans) . 

The extent of the railroads forms an aggregate of one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty miles. Ten years hence this amount of miles will probably 
be doubled or trebled; so that scarcely any other roads will be used than those 
on which steam-carriages may A ^fiuedsou^s Travds m 1834. [Note 

to the Sixth Edition of " England, Ireland, and America."] 

[It may be stated on the authority of xMr. Robert H. Berdell, President of 
the Erie RaUway Company, that thirty-five thousand miles of railway are now 
in operation in the United States, and that nearly three thousand millions of 
dollars are invested in these gigantic enterprises.] 
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the same time reducing the money-cost, of the entire inter- 
course of the community. 

Already are all the most populous districts in the United 
States intersected by lines of railroads; whilst, amongst the 
number of unfinished, but fast advancing undertakings, is a 
work, now half completed, for connecting Baltimore on the 
Chesapeake with the Ohio river at Wheeling, a distance of 
more than two hundred and fifty miles. 


Not content, however, with all that has been done, or is 
still doing, a scheme is at present favourably agitated in the 
public press of that country, that shall connect Washington 
city with New Orleans, by a series of railways, which, with 
those already in progress between New York and Washington, 
will join the Atlantic at the mouth of the Hudson and the 
Mexican Gulf; a project which, if completed, will enable a 
traveller to visit New York from New Orleans in four days— a 
transition of scene that may be better appreciated when it is 
remembered that a person might pass in winter from the frozen 
banks of the Hudson into the midst of the orange and sugar 
regions of the Mississippi in about ninety hours ! Other plans, 
of even a more gigantic character, are marked out as in con- 
templation, upon the latest map published of the United 
States*— plans that nothing but the prodigies already achieved 
by this people prevent us from regarding as chimerical. 

It demands not a moment’s reflection to perceive the 
immense advantages that must ensue from these improvements 
to a country which, _ like America, contains within itself, though 
scattered over so wide a surface, all the elements of agricultural 
and manufacturing greatness. By subjecting this vast territory 
_o the dominion of steam, such an approximation of the whole 
IS attained, that the coals and iron of Pennsylvania, the lead of 
Missouri, the cotton of Georgia, the sugar of Louisiana, and the 
havens of New York and New England, will all be brought 
into available connection with each other ; in fact, by die 

* By Amos La)r. 
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almost miraculous power of this agent, the entire American 
continent will, for all the purposes of commercial or social 
intercourse, be compressed into an area not larger than 
that of England, supposing the latter to possess only her 
canals. 

Nothing more strongly illustrates the disadvantages under 
which an old country, like Great Britain, labours in competing 
with her younger rival, than to glance at the contrast in the 
progress of railroads in the two empires. 

At the same time that, in the United States, almost every 
day beheld a new railway company incorporated, by some one 
of the State’s legislatures, at the cost only of a few dollars, and 
nearly by acclamation, the British Parliament intercepted by 
its votes some of the most important projects that followed in 
the. train of the Liverpool railroad. 

The London and Birmingham company, after spending 
upwards of forty thousand pounds, in attempting to obtain for 
its undertaking the sanction of the Legislature, was un- 
successful in the House of Lords. The following charac- 
teristic questions are extracted from the evidence taken before 
the committee : — 

“ Do you know the name of Lady Hastings’ place?— How 
near to it does your line go ?— Taking the look-out of the 
principal rooms of the house, does it run in front of the 
principal rooms? — How far from the house is the point where 
it becomes visible ?— That would be about a quarter of a mile? 
—Could the engines be heard in the house at that distance ?— 
Is there any cutting or embankment there ?— Is it in sight of 
the house ?— Looking to the country, is it not possible that the 
line could be taken at a greater distance from the residence of 
Lady Hastings ?** * -h- * * * 

“ Was that to pass through Lords Derby and Sefton’s land ? 
—Yes, they both consented. They threw us back the first 
year, and we lost such a line as we could never get again* 
Since which they have consented to the other line going 
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through their property. * * * Supposing that line as easy 
for you as the present, was there any objection arising from 
going through anybody’s park ?” 

The following question, put on the same occasion, by a 
peer to a shopkeeper, is one that probably would not have 

been asked by any other person but a hereditary legislator : 

“Can it be of any great importance whether the article 
goes there in five or six hours, or in an hour and a half?” 


The Brighton and several other railways were abandoned 
through dread of the expensive opposition that was threatened 
in Parliament; amongst which the Great Western line was 
successfully opposed by the landowners, seconded , by the 
heads of Eton College, under the plea that it would tend to 
impair the character of the scholars ! And a large party, 
headed by the Marquis of Chandos, actually nmt in public to 
celebrate, with drinking and rejoicing, the frustration of this 
grand improvement. Yet this nobleman has since had the 
offer of a voice in the cabinet council of the King : and, but 
that he is as honest as he most assuredly is unenlightened and 

prejudiced, he might now be one of the ministers of thfs 
commercial country ! 


But to recur to the consideration of affairs on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There is another peculiarity in the 
present attitude of the American people, as compared with our 
own, that is probably more calculated than all others to accele- 
rate their progress towards a superior rank of civilisation and 
power. We allude to the universality of education in that 
country. One thirty-sixth portion of all public lands, of which 
there are hundreds of thousands of square miles unappro' 
piiated IS laid apart for the purposes of instruction. If know- 

teLiicr" “f il s” '‘■’“•'"'S'. <'»»»»« 

the ‘.'“ne the most potverfiil people in 

Some writers have attempted to detract from this proud 
fetunte tn the policy of the United States, by add 
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examples, the backwoodsman and his family, and holding up 
their uncultivated minds, as well as their privation of Christian 
instruction, as proofs of the religious and moral abandonment 
of American society j forgetting that these frontier sections of 
the community are thinly spread over an inhospitable wilder- 
ness, where it must be acknowledged that no State provision 
for mental improvement could possibly embrace all their 
scattered members. When a man is placed at the distance 
of perhaps ten miles from his next neighbour, he is driven, as 
Dr. Johnson observes, to become his own carpenter, tailor, 
smith, and bricklayer j and it is from no fault in the laws, but 
owing to the like unavoidable nature of things, that the same 
solitary individual must also be left to act the part of teacher 
and pastor. 

But, by referring to the last message of the Government of 
New York to the legislature of that State, which hapjoens to be 
before us, we are able to exhibit to our readers, by a very brief 
quotation, the state of education in that most populous division 
of the Union. 

In the whole range of your duties,” says this most en- 
lightened address, there is no subject in which the interests 
of the people are more deeply involved, or which calls for 
higher efforts of legislative wisdom, than the cause of education. 
The funds already provided by the State for the support ot 
common schools is large, but not so ample as the exceedingly 
great importance of the object demands.” After some other 
details, it goes on to say Eight hundred and thirty-five towns 
and wards (the whole number in the State) have made reports 
foi the year 183 3 * Bhere are nine thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five school districts j the whole number of children 
between the ages of five and sixteen years, in the State, was 
five hundred and thirty-four thousand and two j and the number 
instructed in the common schools in 1833 five hundred 
and thirty-one thousand two hundred and forty. ^ ^ 

whole amount expended during the year 1833, on the common 
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schools, cannot fall short of one million two hundred thousand 
dollars. * 

Bearing in mind that this refers only to one State of the 
Union, containing rather less than two millions of inhabitants 
could we iinagine a more striking contrast to the above state- 
rnent than in the fact that, during the corresponding session of 
the British Parliament, a sum of ^20,000 was voted towards 
educating the people of England, whilst, in close juxtaposition 
o this, was a grant of ^^60,000 for the puri^ose oi partly fur- 
nishing Buckingham Palace !t 

_ The very genius of American legislation is opposed to 
Ignorance m the people, as the most deadly enemy of good 
pvernment.^ Not only are direct measures, such as we have 
just quoted in the case of New York, taken to instruct the poor 
throughout the United States— not only are all newspapers Md 
advertisements untaxed-but care is used, by excepting from 
scal^ burdens the humblest ingredients of the materiel of' 

printing— such as paper, rags, type, &c.-to render knowledge 
as cheap and accessible as possible. ^weage 

The newspaper press forms a distinguishing and rapidly 
improving feature in the economy of the United States. In 

Dec*m“r.®8f?^aid:l?rhtr'?’'i Birmingham on the 13th 

night 'by Mr Watkin whn h ^ i sport of a speech delivered last 

-tumed the United States. 

ten millions and a half of oeonle V' f ^ Northern States to contain 

average attendle ofa^Sl'cM^rt^^^^ T" ^ 

9.000,000 dels. In the four Western States education being 

there are 37,000 schools with nn a ^ ^ population of 6,100,000, 

a half scholars, at a cost of i 250 00^015''“ Th "“ 

millions, there are 77 000 seWu ? ^ t Popiilation of skteen 

;^a,000,000 a year.' tWn, ° v 2°. - “st of 

cousin^ and I perfectly agree wfth him onlatiLuV''‘^"‘ of our American 

Mr. CobderfrorariSrpSod^toolf^^^^^ movement, in which 

the last Report of the Committee of f' °“P‘onous part. According to 
,^8,087,296 ij. xid. has been expended n°Srr ^'^"oation, the sum of 
31st December, 1864. " The exnenditL .^^’’“"oMary grants from 1839 to 
year, amounted to ,£'655,041 iij. 5^.] ^'^““•bon grants," in the latter 
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1834, according to the Ajnencan Almanack for 1835, the aggre- 
gate of newspapers published under different titles in America 
was 1,265, of which ninety were daily journals; and the entire 
number of copies circulated during the year is estimated at 
ninety millions."^ 

In the British Islands three hundred and sixty-nine news- 
papers are published, of which seventeen only issue daily.f 
The annual sale of these is estimated at about thirty millions. 

If, therefore, we compare the Newspaper press of America 
and^ England together, allowing for the disproportion of in- 
habitants in the two countries, we shall be compelled to 
acknowledge that there is more than six times as much adver- 
tising and reading on the other side of the Atlantic as in Great 
Britain. 

There are those who are fond of decrying newspaper readino-. 
But we regard every scheme that is calculated to make man- 
kind everything that, by detaching the mind from the 

present moment, and leading it to reflect on the past or future, 
rescues it from the dominion of mere sense — as calculated to 
exalt us in the scale of being ; and whether it be a newspaper 
or a volume that serves this end, the instrument is worthy of 
honour at the hands of enlightened philanthropists. 

We know of nothing that would tend more to inform the 
people of England, and especially of Ireland, than removing 
the excise fetters from our press. Independently of the 
facilities to commerce, and the benefits which must ensue to 
temperance and morals generally, a free press would, by co- 
operating with a good government (and henceforth it is our 

[The census of i860 states that 4,051 newspapers and periodicals were 
then published in the United States, of which 3,242 were political, the remainder 
being devoted to religion and literature. The annual aggregate circulation of 
copies was estimated at 927,951,548.] 

■f [From Mitchells Newspaper Directory” for 1865 it appears that 1,271 
journals are now published in the United Kingdom, exclusive of 554 Reviews 

and Magazines. There are no trustworthy statistics of the circulation of these 
publications.] 

H 
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own fault if we have a bad one), assist essentially the efforts of 
those who desire to reduce the expenditure of the State and 

help us to dispense with that costly voucher of our iunorlnce 
the standing army of this country. 

_We have thus hastily glanced at a few of the points of com- 
panson to be found in the prospects of Great Britain and 
America at this moment. To what shall we liken the relative 
situations of these two great commercial and naval rivals ? We 
will venture on a simile. ' 

_ Such of our readers as remember the London tradesman of 
thirty years ago, will be able to call to mind the powdered^ 2 

sdk W f^'^^kles, and the unwrinkled 
silk hose and tight inexpressibles, that characterised the shop- 

keeper of the old school. Whenever this stately personal 

walked abroad on matters of trirlt^ 

1 , r tiade, however pressing or im- 

portant, he never forgot for a moment the dignified step of his 

thlnf^fV 7^^ gratified his self-complacency more 

than to take his gold-headed cane in hand, and leaving own 

hb Lfhoritv bv iieighbours, and to show 

his authority by inquiring into their affairs, settling their disputes 

and compelling them to be honest, and to man^g^LlrSb 

hshments according to his plan. His business es teucted 

throughout upon the formal mode of his ancestors His clerks 

Jopmen, and porters all had their appointed foium ! 

and fteir intercourse with their chief, or with each otheV 

was disciplined according to established laws of etiquette’ 

SScmfonft the CO 'e the line of 

of a* ttader olf/ch J W "eT 

and inconveniences of former 

played no gaudy wares to lure theTuCL 

panes of glass insertf.fi in ^ passer-by, and the 

exactly constructed after the anTsfr^patt^^^^^^^ 

Of the solemn peculiadties of thetl 
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The present age produced a new school of traders, whose 
first innovation was to cast otf the wig, and cashier the barber 
with his pomatum-box, by which step an hour was gained in 
the daily toilet. Their next change was to discard the shoes 
and the tight unmentionables-whose complicated details of 
uckles and stiaps, and whose close adjustment occupied 
another half-hour— m favour of Wellingtons and pantaloons 
which were whipped on in a trice, and gave freedom, though 

SSth £vTr' ™°-“e5s 

g the day. Thus accoutred, these supple dealers whisked 
or flew, just as the momentary calls of business became more 
or less urgent; whilst so absorbed were they in their own 
interests, that they scarcely knew the names of their nearest 
neighbours, nor cared whether they lived peaceably or not so 
long as they did not come to break their windows. ’ 

^ Nor did the spirit of innovation end here ; for the shons of 
this new race of dealers underwent as great a metamorphosis as 
their owners. Whilst the internal economy of these was re- 
ormed with a view to give the utmost facility to the labour of 
the establishment, by dispensing with all forms, and tacitly 

lest_ their observance might, however slightly, impede the 
business in hand-externally the windows, wfoch iere con- 
structed of plate glass, with elegant frames extending from the 

_ We an know the result that followed from this very uneoual 
rivalry. One by one the ancient and quiet followers of the habits 
of their ancestors yielded before the active competition of their 
more alert neighbours. Some few of the less bigoted disciple= of 

t!!^.i° ^ adopted the new-light system, but all who^ tried 
stem the stream were overwhelmed ; for with grief we add 

time tiTurvted, 

tradesmen, and whose shop used to glSdlntTsml 
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Toiy pedestrian in Fleet Street, with its unreformed windows 
has at length disappeared, having lately passed into the Gazette' 
that Schedule A of anti-reforming traders. ’ 

That which the shopkeeper of the present day is to him of 
the last age, such, comparing great things with small, is the 
commercial position of America as contrasted with that of Great 
Britain at the present moment. Our debt may be called the 
inexpressibles or tights, which incessantly restrain us from 
keeping up with the nimble pace of our pantalooned rivals 
The square-toed shoes# and the polished buckles may be com- 
pared to the feudal laws and customs which, in competition with 
Welhngton-booted brother Jonathan, impede the march of im- 
provement and the enterprise of Englishmen. The powdered 

r Establishment, 

ornamental and imposing in appearance 
does yet engross a great share of the time and attention of our 
Parliament to adjust it properly,! all of which the legislature 
of our straight-haired competitor has been enabled to Lply to 
le encouragement of a more prosperous trade. The untaxed 
newspapers of America, with their wide expanses of advertise^ 
ments, contested J with the stamped sheets of this country are 
the new and old-light windows of the two generations of shop- 

ment are nof Xltytffecte our lawsTenSf In the 7 'T 

dilapidated aspect, in the best nart of ^ ° ^ ^ presenting a 

required for impr^ 

inaHenable. In many parts, manufactures are from tS" consequently 
prevented e.xtending themselves over our co’al bed,* 

BuUock Smi% might be instanced, for example'^ ^ ' ““Shbourhood of 

t It would form an instructive summarX .Ml . <• 

history, for the last three hundred years deLls of the 

endeavour to make conscience square with Acts of Pari- iu the vain 

m tofo Houses on Ireland in 183a and 183! for LaiT" ® 
merchandise, c^toed^ a sfogirropy°orr 

counted uo less than one huudred and seventy TOc“ments’Tn’’one'^o W 
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keepers. The quickened gait of the trader of to-day, and the 
formal step of his predecessor, are the railways of the United 
States in competition with our turnpikes and canals. And to 
complete the simile, if we would see in the conduct of the two 
nations a resemblance to the contrast between the policy ot 
the dealer of the old school, who delighted to meddle in the 
concerns of his neighbours, and that of the reformed trades- 
man, who rigidly confined his attention to the duties of his own 
counter ^let us picture England, interfering with and managing 
the business of almost every State in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
whilst America will form no connection with any one of them, 
excepting as customers. ^ 

What! shall we consign Old England, then, to ruin? 
Heaven forbid 1 Her people are made of tough materials, and 
he "would be but a dastardly politician that despaired of them 
even yet. We say not, then, that this country will, like the 
antique establishment of the individual trader, perish at the 
feet of its more youthful and active competitor; but we fer- 
vently believe that our only chance of national prosperity lies 
m the timely remodelling of our system, so as to put it as 
nearly as possible upon an equality with the improved manage- 
nient of the Americans. 

But let^ us not be misconstrued. We do not advocate 
republican institutions for this country. We believe the govern- 
ment of the United States to be at this moment the best in the 
world ; but then the Americans are the best * people ; and we 


one <=''°wded aspect of 

L is oi e of llTZ’n'" ^ London newspaper, is as different 

“u^al “ ^ “y provincial 

We mean individually and nationally, As individuals, because in our 

sS'.teretsfT^ the best educated must, moraliy 
pealun,,. be the best. As a nation, because it is the only ^reat communitv 

waged war excepting in absolute self-defence— the only one 

-- (contmst e 

treatment o ° Mississippi, with our 

treatment of the aborigines on the Swan River) ; because it is the only nation 
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have a theory that the government of every State is always, 
exceiJting periods of actual change, that which is the best 
adapted to the circumstances and wants of its inhabitants. 

But they who argue in favour of a republic, in lieu of 
a mixed monarchy, for Great Britain, are, we suspect, ignorant 
of the genius of their countrymen. Democracy forms no 
dement in the materials of English character. An Englishman 
is, from his mother’s womb, an aristocrat. Whatever rank or 
birth, whatever fortune, trade, or profession may be his fate, 
he is, or wishes or hopes to be, an aristocrat. The insatiable 
love of ca,ste that in England, as in Hindostan, devours 
all hearts, is confined to no walks of society, but pervades 
every degree, from the highest to the lowest.* Of what con- 
ceivable use, then, would it be to strike down the lofty patri- 
cians that have descended to us from the days of the Nonnans 
and Plantagenets, if we of the middle class— who are more 
enslaved than any other to this passion — are prepared to lift 
up, from amongst ourselves, an aristocracy of mere wealth— not 
less austere, not less selfish— only less noble than that we had 
deposed. No ! whatever changes in the course of time educa- 
tion may and will effect, we do not believe that England, at 
tiis moment, contains even the germs of genuine republi- 
_ We do not, then, advocate the adoption of democratic 
institutions for such a people. But the examples held forth to 


"T “'“y to defend it 

chtJSefits™ 'd?bf “y “l- 

K, J*'* Slattery deformity was forcibly impressed upon this people in its inf-incv 

* diverting" snen" f ' ^ ^ ration out^irow tlie blemish. 

little tltLf “"I? ^ iti an amusing 

married the damrhf ’ r “tnings at Bow Street.” A chimney-sweep, who had 
the mWmtT of a costermonger, against the latter's consent; applied to 

tLSJ^rom person of his wife, who had been 

> t protested against the connection as being “ so low.'" 
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us by the Americans, of strict economy, of peaceful non-inter- 
ference, of universal education, and of other public improve- 
ments, may, and, indeed, must be emulated by the Government 
of this country, if the people are to be allowed even the chance 
of surviving a competition with that republican community. 
If it be objected, that an economical government is incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of the monarchical and aristocratic 
institutions of this land, then we answer, let an unflinching 
economy and retrenchment be enforced — ruat cceliim ! 

Of the many lessons of unsophisticated and practical wisdom 
which have — as if in imitation of that arrangement of perpetual 
decay and reproduction that characterises all things in material 
nature — been sent back from the New World to instruct the 
Old, there are none so calculated to benefit us — because there 
are none so much needed — as those maxims of providence 
and frugality to which Franklin first gave birth, and which, 
gaining authority and strength from the successive advocacy 
and practice of Washington, Jefferson, and now of Jackson, 
have at length become identified with the spirit of the laws and 
institutions of the United States. 

An attempt has been made latterly by that class of our 
writers denominated Conservative, to deride this parsimony 
of the Franklin school as unworthy of the American character. 
But we are, at this present moment, writhing beneath the 
chastisement due to our violations of the homely proverbs of 
“ Poor Richard ; and it is only by returning within the sober 
limits of our means, and rigidly husbanding our time and 
resources, and by renouncing all idle pomp and luxury— it is 
by these methods only, and not by advocating still further 
outrages of the laws of prudence, that this nation can be 
rescued from the all but irretrievable embarrassment into 
which its own extravagance and folly have precipitated it. 

The first, and, indeed, only certain step towards a diminu- 
tion of our government expenditure, must be the adoption of 

^ Basil HalPs spending class. 
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that line of foreign policy which the Americans have clung to, 

with such wisdom and pertinacity, ever since they became a 
people. 

If ever tliere was a territory that was marked out by the 
finger of God for the possession of a distinct nation, that 
country is ours ; whose boundary is the ocean, and within 
whose ramparts are to be found, in abundance, all the mineral 
and vegetable treasures requisite to make us a great com- 
mercial people. Discontented with these blessings, and dis- 
daining the natural limits of our empire, in the insolence of our 
might, and wUhout waiting for the assaults of envious enemies 
we have sallied forth in search of conquest or rapine and 
Gained bloodshed into every quarter of the globe The result 
proves, as it ever must, that we cannot violate the moral law 
with impunity. Great Britain is conscious that she is now 
su ermg the slow but severe punishment inflicted at her own 
hands— she is crushed beneath a debt so enormous that nothing 

but her own mighty strength could have raised the burden that 
IS oppressing her. 

Again we say (and let us be excused the repetition of this 
advice for we write with no other object but to enforce it), 
gland cannot survive its financial embarrassment, except by 
nouncing that policy of intervention with the affairs of othe^ 
tes which has been the fruitful source of nearly all our 

YY CXfl. 

We trust that this opinion will be generated throughout 

efleS r --- spirit wOl be 

Govemmern™'"® ' representatives in Parliament, upon the 

cernL^Tl f con- 

the attition of o f 

me attention of our legislature, unless it be first shown that our 

„„ « con, Sat" ”1 

to take a mn'in^ ““ pe™itte<i 

to take a part in the contentions of other nations; all this will 
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not avail unless our diplomatists and foreign secretaries are 
jealously restrained from taking a share, either by treaties or 
protocols, according to the invariable wont of their prede- 
cessors, in the ever-varying squabbles of our continental neigh- 
bours. By this course of policy, and by this alone, we shall 
be enabled to reduce our army and navy more nearly to 

a level with the corresponding burdens of our American 
rivals. 

May we be allowed, once more, to refute the objection 
which will be urged, that our numerous fleets are necessary to 
the defence of our commerce ? Then, we ask, does any one 
deny that the persons of American merchants, or their vessels, 
are as safe in every quarter of the world as our own? We 
have seen to how great a proportion of our tonnage the Ameri- 
can mercantile navy now amounts j we have seen how vast an 
export trade they carry on ; and we have seen with how small 
a Government force all this is protected ; may not an un- 
answerable argument, then, be found here, in favour of dis- 
pensing, henceforth, with a portion of our enormous naval and 
military establishments ? 

Hitherto, whenever a war has at any time been threatened 
between two or more European States, however remote or 
however insignificant, it has furnished a sufficient pretence for 
our statesmen to augment our armaments by sea and by land, 
in order to assume an imposing attitude, as it is termed — for- 
getting, all the while, that by maintaining a strict neutrality 
in these continental brawls, and by diligently pursuing our 
peaceful industry, whilst our neighbours were exhausting them- 
selves in senseless wars, we might be growing in riches, in 
proportion as they became poorer ; and, since it is by wealth 
after all that the world is governed, we should, in reality, be 
the less in danger from the powers on the Continent, the more 
they indulged in hostilities with each other. 

It is a common error with our statesmen to estimate the 
strength of a nation — as, for instance, is the case at this 
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moment, _m their appreciation of the power of Russia Prussia 

r Austria according to the magnitude of its armies and 

navies , whereas these are the signs, and, indeed, the causes of 
real poverty and weakness in a people. ’ ^ 

ar rC '' cancelled,” said Mr. Benton, a sneaker 

tion of T” Washington to celebrate the Ltinc- 

and thl debt-“ our public debt is cancelled • 

Coniir r f.zrr.Jr"i 

armed soldiers.” AnH wr 7 thousand 

ment, we have subsequently beheld diil^y pto^ ^wkh'7’ 

StilS: “ovLment^;^^^^^ SHtlhS 

of war. ^ hundred vessels 

that^haurTe ^^Se^ttd^V^^ 777^ 

of our being in dan Jer7m a7n7Kr°^ 7°^ 

tinental hostilities let vT. ^ ^ f combination of con- 

that Russia were to invade Turkev7Tt7 7^ a>^gament, 
to cross the Rhine havintr first s ^' A l^tance were again 

gioni. mid attack PriS '.r “”<1 Bel- 

shonid seise npon /3gtS!irtrflrel.ttriafSo""“‘“‘’^ 

be possible le utwine 

battle-royal all 7e hef L !f in a 

mind bekve that gS; 7? ^o^er and reasoning 

wiselyavailed herself of til p will presume, had 

nosition t7 ^ ^ opportunities afforded by her insular 
position to remain neuter wmiiH Kc i . Bier insuiai 

these powers, in addition to the • one of 

for the object of gratuitous attac77L^ opposed to it, 

think that we should under snrl, ’ • ^ rational person 

jeopardy than the Americans from be in greater 

Havina alrer^T ^ “ these contentions? 

Burop. ^fiS'it, tr;rt7" r” 

’ powerless in his attacks upon our 
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exports, we are afraid of being tedious in recurring to that 
subject. 

Were a war once more to break forth over the Continent of 
Europe, and were we to stand aloof from the conflict, our com- 
merce and manufactures, instead of receiving injury in any 
quarter, would be hereby benefited ; for, besides the well- 
nown facilities which a state of warfare would give to the 
smuggler for supplying those very belligerents themselves with 
the products of our labour, it would, at the same time, put an 
end to the competition which we now sustain, in other parts of 
the world from our manufacturing rivals of Europe. Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium, and, indeed, almost every 
nation of the Continent, for whose independence and existence 
we fought so long and arduously, have profited by the peace, 
to exclude our fabrics from their markets, and, in mistaken 
policy, borrowed froin our own restrictive code, to raise up, at 

great sacrifices of national wealth, a manufacturing industry for 
themselves. 

Thus we find that, at this moment, Prussia is completing a 
wall of tariffs, which she has been sedulously constructing for 
many years, and which will, more effectually than did Napo- 
leon exclude us from the German market— Prussia, for whom 
we bled, and for whose ^ subsidies we are still taxed ! Austria, 
another of our costly allies, whose disasters our most renowned 
statesman* would not outlive — Austria has, ever since the 
peace, sealed her territory against our merchandise. Naples— 
that unworthy froiege, in behalf of whose court England’s 
greatest hero f sullied his otherwise' untarnished fame — Naples 
repays us _with an impost of cent, per cent. upon our manufac- 
tures ; whilst France has, since Napoleon’s fall, been a less 
profitable customer to England than she was during the time 
of his extremest enmity towards this country. 

True, at the close of the war, our ministers might have 
* Pitt. 

t Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Prince Caraccioli. 
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^ipulated for, and might have commanded a trade with all 
iiurope, as some indemnity for our expenditure; but the 
warriors and statesmen who represented us at Vienna, and who 
took pains to forward such measures as the military occupation 
0 France, or the erection of fortresses in Belgium, or the 
binding us to become guarantee for the permanency of the 
union of the Netherlands, forgot to utter one word about our 
merchants. ^ It was unbecoming the dignity of our gallant and 
noble plenipotentiaries to stipulate for the welfare of the 
artisans and manufacturers of Great Britain. Compare this 
the results of the cheap diplomacy of the Americans. 

Alas !_ by what numberless arts, neglects, and caprices fto 
say nothing of crimes) have the interests of this industrious 
and greatly-favoured people been victimised ! 

as to^?h! offer a few remarks 

s to the course which it behoves Great Britain to pursue 

polic^ ’ important question of commercial 

ties of this people to support the burden of debt and taxation 
with vFich they are destined to be permanently loaded every 

the Sp^tTo^^or'^ increase of population, by 

accoSkhTh and '^hich can only be 

We protective duties on corn. 

conSl Envli? desirous of 

cate the ktS f f °f ® manufactory, that we advo- 

in?a*v sS i V r ° 1"^°“ ''onrish- 

mg any such esfint de corps, our predilections lean altogether 
in an opposite direction. We were born and bred up amidS 
e pastoral charms of the south of England, and we^confess 

(ah4ys°J)rovide?t??^-f forefathers 

and pauperism of modern aySto? thTh^^ rick-burnings 
Of the .a/, of all the aS, ll'e casting 

ouiQ suner a cotton-mill or a manufactory to have 
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a place ^ in it; not that they remind us of billy rollers, 

straps,'^ infant martyrdoms f for we never saw such; 
but we think a system which draws children from home, where 
they formerly worked in the company of 'parents, and under 
the wholesome restraint incident to disparity of years — nature’s 
own moral safeguard of domestic life — to class them in fac- 
tories, according to equality of age, to be productive of vice. 
But the factory system, which sprang from the discoveries in 
machinery, has been adopted in all the civilised nations of the 
y^orld, and it is in vain for us to think of discountenancing 
its application to the necessities of this country ; it only 
remains for us to mitigate, as far as possible, the evils that are, 

perhaps, not inseparably connected with this novel social 
element. 

The present corn laws are founded on the principle of limit- 
ing, as fai as possible, the growth of the population of Britain, 
within the means of the soil to supply it with subsistence. No 
candid advocate of a protective duty will deny that it must 
have this tendency; nor will he dispute that, to restrict the 
impoit of corn into a manufacturing nation, is to strike at the 
life of its foreign commerce. 

It is objected by the landowners of England that, if the 
duty on grain were to be reduced, it would operate unfavourably 
upon their interests, and they claim a protection at the hands 
of the rest of society. Now, without entering at all into the 
question of the right which belongs to such pretensions, we * 
shall content ourselves with taking our stand ujDon the simple 
ground of necessity, and declare that the people of this country 
are in an emergency that precludes the possibility of their 
ministering to the selfishness of any one class in the com- 
munity. 

The interest of the public debt cannot be paid except by the 
co-operation of our foreign commerce ; and this' cannot be pre- 
served permanently, unless the price of that first element of the 
cost of our manufactures, food, be the same here as with our 
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competitors abroad. We are surprised that the question has 
not before been placed in this point of view by the advocates 
of a free trade in corn, since it withdraws the subject altoSS 
rom that invidious position which it has hitherto held betwixt 
toe rival contentions of agriculture and commerce, and places 
it under the control of inexorable State necessity. 

We_ have been amazed (if anything could astonish us from 
this unintelligent party) to find that the national debt is one of 
the leading arguments made use of by the economists of the 
badler school, in advocating a restrictive duty on corn A 
brief appeal to a very few simple facts will, we believe, not only 
deprive them of this argument, but, in the opinion of all unpre- 
judiced minds, place it on the opposite side of the question 

• unfunded, amounts to about 

eight hundred millions. Let this sum be more fully aiipre- 

ciated, by bearing in mind that it exceeds the aggregate of all 
toe debts of the whole world, including that of the East India 
Company, amounting to one hundred and fifty millions Here 
then, we have the British Empire, with only its twenty-five 
millions of population— possessing a territory of only ninety 
thousand square geographical miles, and containing only forty- 

me areamf France), supporting an annual burden for the 
interest of the national debt, equal to the taxation borne for 
the same purpose, by all other States. How, then can a 
country of so confined a boundary, and with no gi-eater pmm 
lation than we have named, find it possible to endure so great 
a disproportion of taxation ? If it be asked, how does FrLce 
meet her public expenses, we can answer, by m toe 

superabundant production of wine, oil, silk, tobacco fmh and 
corn, yielded throughout an expanse of territory so 4ide as to 
ensure an almost perpetual harvest to its people. If we inquire 

how does Russia maintain her government burdens Ahe sS 

the renlv ^ country must be 

reply. Would we know by what resources Italy, Spain, 
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and America discharge their respective national encumbrances 
-the excess of the produce of silk, oil, fruits, cotton and 
tobacco, over and above the wants of the population of those 
countries, solves the mystery. 

But we demand to know by what means Great Britain can 
sustain an annual burden, for interest of debt, exceeding that 
of these and all other States together. Is it out of the surplus 
productmn of its_ corn .? Her soil has not, for the last fmty 
years, yielded sufficient to supply the necessities of her popu- 
lation. Is this enormous demand satisfied by the yearly 
excess of her wines, silk, oil, fruits, cotton, or tobacco ? The 
sterile land and inhospitable climate of Britain are incapable of 
producing any one of these. Where, then, lies the secret of 
her wealth ? Is it in her colonies ? How, if we are prepared 
to piove that these are at this moment, and, in future, are still 

more destined to become, a severe burden to the people of 
these realms ? ^ 

Our mineral riches are the means by which alone we have 
been enabled to incur this debt, and by whose agency only can 7vc 
(it this J}i 07 }i€ 7 it dischct'C^d tJw oj" it 

1 o satisfy ourselves of this, let us examine the year’s return 
of our revenue, and we shall there discover nearly twenty 
millions of inconm under the head of customs duties. How 
are the commodities, on which this amount of taxation is 
evied, obtained from foreigners ? Are they received in exchange 
or our agricultural produce ? By looking over the list of 
artic es^ exported, we shall, on the contrary, find that out of 

thirty-six millions of home products not one million is the 
unmixed growth of the soil. 

These commodities are purchased by our cottons, woollens * 
ar waie, an the other articles produced by the manufacturers 
o us country ; the growth, to use the term, of the coal and 

m.-uiufivcturon,, in their evidence 
Yorkshire industry. ' ^ absolutely indispensable to our 
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iron of Great Britain — which are, we repeat, the primary 
sources of all her wealth and power, and the want of which 
alone prevents other nations of Europe from rivalling her in 
manufacturing greatness. Of course it is known that our 
agricultural labour supplies a great portion of the food of our 
weavers and other artizans, and, therefore, mixes with the 
results of -their industry ; but when it is recollected that the 
cost of food here is from fifty to one hundred and fifty per 
cent, dearer than in other States, it will be admitted that it is 
not owing to the cheap price at which the farmer supplies the 
corn of the manufacturer that the latter is enabled to undersell 
his foreign competitors. 

To come to the point with those who advocate a restrictive 
policy on our foreign trade, by a protection, as it is called, 
of our agriculture, we ask, in what way do they propose 
ever to pay off the national debt, or permanently to dis- 
charge the interest of it, out of the indigenous wealth of these 
islands ? 

The whole area of cultivated land in this monarchy is, as 
we have before stated, estimated at about forty-five millions of 
acres : at twenty pounds per acre, the fee simple of the soil of 
these islands (we, of course, leave out the houses, &c.) would very 
little exceed the amount of our debt. There is an end, therefore, 
of the idea of discharging the principal out of the real property 
of the country ; and by what means would they who obstruct 
a foreign commerce profess to pay the interest of the debt 
without the assistance of that trade ? Supposing that our ex- 
ports were diminished, and that, owing to the consec^uent 
falling off in our imports, our customs were sensibly reduced, 
from what articles of our agricultural produce would these 
advocates of a Japanese policy raise the deficient revenue? 
n France (where the prohibitive system, which has long reigned 
supremely, is drawing fast to a dismal end) the customs duties 
amount to about one-fifth of our own, and the great bulk of the 
revenue is levied from the land. But provided that a reduction 
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of our foreign trade rendered such a step necessary, we ask again 
and it is an important question, involving the whole gist of our 
argument), upon what branch of British agriculture could an 
augmented impost be levied? May not the recent almost 
fanatical outcry against the malt tax, the only burden of any 
magnitude borne directly by the land in this country, serve 
as a sufficient answer to the inquiry ? 

The question of the repeal of the corn laws, then, re- 
solves itself into one of absolute state necessity; since our 
foreign trade, which is indispensable to the payment of the 
interest of the national debt, cannot be permanently preserved 
if we persevere in a restrictive duty against the principal 
article ^ of exchange of rude, unmanufacturing people. To 
prohibit the import of corn, such as is actually the case at this 
moment, is to strangle infant commerce in its cradle ; nay, 
worse, it is to destroy it even in its mother^s womb. 

We recommend the landowners, but especially the great 
proprietors who constitute the upper house of legislature, to 
reflect upon this view of the corn laws. 

But we have remarked an inclination in a part of the 

landed interest to slight — to use the mildest possible term the 

public creditor ; a feeling that shone forth in the motion of 

the Marquis of Chandos to remove the malt tax— thus aiming 

at the insolvency of the Chancellor of the Exchequer — without 

caring first to inquire by what fresh imposts he should meet 

the engagements of his country. These unreflecting minds are 

we apprehend, quite incapable of estimating the consequences 

that will ensue if ever we should be found unable to meet the 

interest of the debt— in other words, if the British nation 

should be declared bankrupt! Let us for one moment 

contemplate the results that would follow from such an 
event. 

We find, from a statement in “ Porter’s Official Tables,” that 
there are 250,000 persons receiving dividends, of and under the 
amount of ;,^^2oo a year. Presuming the families or dependents 

I 
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of them to average * two each, then we shall have here half a 
million of individuals looking to the public funds for support. 
Moreover, we find the total amount of the deposits in all the 

savings banks of the kingdom to be ^^13,500,000; andthenum- 

ber of depositors, according to the same authority, is 412,217 
averaging ;^33 each; taking the families or dependents of these 
at^ the same average as before, and it gives three-quarters of a 
million more. Then there is an immense amount of the public 
debt owing to charities,— including insurance offices, benefit 
clubs, schools, &c., invblving the interests of an incalculable 
multitude of necessitous persons. Guessing these to amount 
to only the same total as the last mentioned (for it is im- 
possible to form a coirect estimate on the subject), then we 
arrive at an aggregate of two millions of the middle and lower 

classes, who are, directly or indirectly, claimants on the national 
debt. 

Now, no one capable of thinking upon such a subject at 
a will for a moment believe that, if we were driven to such 
an extremity as to rob these two millions-comprising so many 
of the labourers, the small traders, the orphans and widows 
o their subsistence, that the pomp of the court or the wealth 
of the clergy, or the privileges of our nobles, would be more 
secure than the bread of these humble annuitants. 

No rational mind can suppose that lords in waiting, grooms 
of the stole, gold sticks and silver sticks, would be maintained 
—that bishops and prebends would still be found in undisturbed 
possession of their stalls and revenues— or that the peers would 

bT or the right of hereditary 

egislation, whilst desolation and misery overspread the land 

wuth horrors as temble as any it could undergo from the ravages 

of half a-million of Cossacks, t 

to q* o'tr™'" - ’°«er average than we are entitled 

t Here let US remark, in reference to the absiirdest of all a u - 
wtth^which we hannt ourselves, of this empire being in danger from «teL“ 
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The cleverest of our journalists has said-and the words 
have passed into a proverb-« Before you rob the public 
re I or, send your throne to the pawn-shop.” And nothing 
can be more certain than that the national debt (which ought 
never to have been incurred, and the authors of which some 

must be borne by the people of England, entire and untouched 
so lorig as they can stand beneath its burden. If ever the dav 
s rou d come that sees this mighty fabric crush the nation to the 
dust. It rvill bury in its ruins the monarchy. Church, and 
aristouacy, with every vestige of our feudal institutions and 

tenay s sheet of blank paper, upon which the then existing 

generation will have the task of inscribing a new constitution! 

borrowed from the freest and most flourishing community of 

that day, and which, m all probability, will be found on the 
continent of America. 

From such a catastrophe there is no escape but in either 
honestly paying off the principal of the public debt, or in 

after an equitable adjustment, and other like expedients, afe 
but the impracticable schemes of those who would wish to 
precipitate such a calamity as we have been describing. 

every house in England were converted into a Court of 
Chancery and if all the men between twenty and sixty were 

constituted Lord Chancellors, there would not then be a suffi- 
cient quantity of equity courts and equity judges to effect such 

duriTI ’"‘'^tional debt as is meant, 

during the life-time of an entire generation. 

The national debt, then, is inviolable ; and this recalls us 
to the inquiry of how it is to be permanently supported • which 
brings us again to the question of the corn laws. 

of Riissia-tlwt we are convinced there is, at this moment, ten thousand times 

aU theTowers onh“ 

I 
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The only way in which we can lighten the pressure of the 
debt is by adding to the population and wealth of the country. 
The agricultural districts have, we suspect - so far as the middle 
classes are concerned— already experienced that dull state 
incident to the stationary period of society ; whilst, under the 
present amended poor laws, we believe that the farther increase 
of the pauper population will be effectually checked. The sole 
way, then, of adding to our numbers, is to give the freest 
possible development to the only present superabundant con- 
tents of the soil — the mineral products of Great Britain. 

By repealing the present corn laws, and putting only a fixed 
duty of such an amount as would bring the greatest revenue 
(we object no more to a tax on corn than on tea or sugar, for 
the purpose of revenue,=^ but we oppose a pj'oieciive duty, as it 
is called), which, probably, might be found to be two shillings 
a quarter, such an impulse would be given to the manufactures 
of this country, whilst so great a shock would be experienced 
by our rivals, from the augmented price of food all over the 
world, that a rapid growth of wealth and increase of numbers 
must take place throughout the coal and iron districts of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 

The population of Staffordshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Lanarkshire, and of counties adjacent to these, might be trebled 
in the course of a couple of generations \ and there would be 
no limit to its increase but in the contents of our coal mines, to 
which geologists assign a duration varying from two to three 
thousand years ! 

It will be asked, what would be the effects of such a change 
upon the agriculture of the country ? The best way of replying 
to this question is to consider what must have been the con- 
sequence to all interests in this country if, in lieu of the 
restrictions put upon the import of corn in i8i6, a law had 
been passed, imposing only such a moderate duty as would 

* [Mr. Cobden soon afterwards acknowledged his error. See Prentice’s 
History of the League, vol. i*, p. 194.] 
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ultimately produce the greatest revenue, and which, in our 
opinion, would be found to be two shillings a quartei% The 
factory system would in all probability not have taken place 
in America or Germany; — it most certainly could not have 
flourished, as it has done, both in those states, and in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, through the fostering bounties which 
the high-priced food of the British artisan has offered to the 
cheaper fed manufacturer of those countries. 

Our belief, after some reflection upon this question, is 
(having already very far exceeded the intended limits of this 
pamphlet, we are precluded from going into details), that, had 
a wise modification of our corn laws been effected at the close 
of the war, the official value of our exports would have exceeded 
by one-third its present amount. This is, of course, presuming 
that our manufacturing population had augmented proportion- 
ately ; — we believe that, under such circumstances, the before- 
mentioned counties would have now sustained upwards of a 
million more than their present numbers ; but, as the increase 
of their inhabitants would not have been equal to the 
demand for labour, a great immigration must have taken place 
from the agricultural districts. This would have saved those 
quarters that frightful ordeal of pauperism and crime with 
which they have disgraced our modern history. The farmer 
would, by the offer of other resources for his family and 
dependents, have been saved from the state of servility into 
which he is plunged. Instead of the rent of the tenants being 
dictated by the landlords, the former would, under this more 
favourable state of things, have been the arbiters of the incomes 
of the latter. In short, the buyers — /.<?., the farmers — ^^vould, in 
this case, as the purchasers do in dealing with all other com- 
modities, have decided the prices of their farms— they would 
not have been, as at present, determined by the sellers, le,, the 
landowners. 

Under such an assumed state of things, this country would, 
we believe, by this time have acquired an increase to its present 
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wealth to the extent of 350^ millions — nearly one-half the 
amount of the national debt. 

The immediate effects of all this to the landed proprietor 
would clearly have been a reduction of rent; or where the 
property was heavily encumbered, his estates would have passed 
into other hands. 

We should not, in such a case, have heard of those displays 
of wanton extravagance that tend so much to demoralise all 
classes. Instead of the exhibitions of prodigality and insolence 
abroad, with which some of those proprietors affronted the 
nations of the continent, and disgraced at the same time their 
native country — instead of their contributing at home to raise 
and support a palace for Crockford — instead of their dispensing 
with all decorum, and herding wuth grooms and black-legs at 
Newmarket or Doncaster — instead of the necessary con- 
sequences of all this, the subsequent ruin and exile of such 
wastrelsf — in place of these things, we might have beheld a 
provident and virtuous proprietary residing principally upon and 
managing their estates; and who, we verily believe, would, 
under this supposed state of things, have become richer in 
wealth, as well as honour, than they are at this day. 

But selfishness, which is ever short-sighted, has hitherto 
governed supremely the destinies of this empire ; and we have 
seen how disastrous has been its rule, not only to its own 
interests, but to the prosperity of the nation at large. Should 
the same misgovernment from no better motives be persevered 
In with respect to the corn question, the effects will be still 


more calamitous for the future. The public debt, “ that eternal 
ally of truth and justice (to use the words of a famous political 
writer, wnthout adopting his malignancy), will visit with terrible 
reprisals the monopolists who shall persist in upholding the 
present com laws. 


* It is estimated that our annual loss on corn alone is nine millions 

Lancashire phrase, an idle, debauched, and worthless spend- 
Itsill word that may be useful in London. 
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We cannot do better than conclude with the words of an 
intelligent American, as they were addressed to an English 
traveller. The extract is taken from the preface to Ferguson's 
Tour in Canada and a portion of the United States." 

“Even with your present burden of debt, if your Govern- 
ment weie to renounce all interference with the aifairs of the 
continent, and keep no more force, land or naval, than is 
necessary for your own security, have no more wars, and dimin 
ish the expenditure as much as possible, you will grow so 
rapidly in the next fifty years that your debt would cease to be 
of any importance. I earnestly hope that the passage of the 
Iveform Bill may be only the prelude to an entire change of 
system ; and that your successors may feel, as we do here, that 
wars do not promote the prosperity of a nation, and have the 
good sense to avoid them." 
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“It is an identity of language, habits, and character, and not of the 


soil or the 
nation.” 


name of a master, which constitutes a great and powerful 

Malte-Brun. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


This is not a party pamphlet. Nor will Russia be found, as the title 
might seem to imply, to be exclusively the subject of inquiry in the follbw- 
ing pages. If, as has lately been shown in England, at certain periods in 
the history of a nation, it becomes necessary to review its principles of 
domestic policy, for the purpose of adapting the government to the 
changing and improving condition of its people—it must -be equally the 
part of a wise community to alter the maxims by which its foreign rela- 
tions have, in past times, been regulated, in conformity with the changes 
that have taken place over the entire globe. 

Can the “ States’ System ” which was applicable to the international 
affairs of Europe a century ago, be suited to the circumstances of to-day ? 
— or, on the contrary, do not those portentous events which have inter- 
vened— in the rise and paramount commercial importance of free America, 
the downfall of the colony system, and the application of the doctrines of 
free trade— demand reforms of proportionate magnitude in the foreign 
policy of Great Britain ? These important changes have, in the latter part 
of this pamphlet, for the first time, been taken into consideration with 
reference to the question of Turkey ; and, without presuming, for a 
moment, to claim for our mode of treating this important subject the 
slightest attention, we may be allowed to add, that the mighty influence 
which such changes are now exercising over our destinies ought to be duly 
studied and appreciated by those who, as statesmen, are permitted to 
regulate the external affairs of this commercial empire. 


NOTE. 


This pamphlet, which wss published in the year 1S36, was suggested by 
the alarm of a Russian invasion, which prevailed in that year, and which 
led to an increase in our navy of five thousand men. Although the views 
of what is now known as the ‘'Eastern Question,” which Mr. Cobden has 
embodied in the following pages, correspond with those to which he and 
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his distinguished friend, Mr. Bright, gave such forcible and eloquent ex- 
pression during the war with Russia, it is scarcely too much to say, that 
political students generally will peruse the pamphlet with as much zest as 
if it were now for the first time issued from the press ; and, indeed, the 
arguments and illustrations by which Mr. Cobden sought to controvert the 
popular apprehension of Russian power and ambition which then existed, 
have a close bearing upon more recent phases of public opinion. But 
at the time Mr. Cobden wrote he had to contend with traditional illusions, 
which not only inspired large classes of the community with an alarm as 
mischievous as it was vague and unreal, but formed a no unimportant part 
of the political creed of statesmen. 

The reader can judge of the manner in which Mr. Cobden acquitted 
himself of his arduous task ; but an authentic anecdote will best illustrate 
the effect which the perusal of his work produced on the minds of public 
men, who, from the eminent position they occupied thirty years ago, w^ere 
best qualified to form a critical opinion on its merits. Shortly after the 
publication of the pamphlet Lord Durham, who was then the English 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, received a copy of it in his official bag. 
He read it, and was so much impressed with the clearness and force of 
its leading ideas, that he at once wrote to his friend, the late lamented Mr. 
Joseph Parkes, and requested him to discover the name of the author. 
Mr. Parkes obtained Mr. Cobden’s permission to mention his name ; and 
when, two years later, his Lordship returned to England, he desired Mr. 
Parkes to bring about a meeting between himself and Mr. Cobden. The 
lesult was that Mr. Cobden dined with Lord Durham, who, after an even- 
ing of friendly conversation, was still more struck with his new acquaint- 
ance. His subsequent prophetic and sagacious remark to Mr. Parkes 
deserves to be recorded. Mark my words,” he said, “ Cobden will one 
day be one of the first men in England.” 

It only remains to add that Mr. Cobden made a tour through Turkey 
and the East in the year following the publication of his brochure, but that 
he did not visit Russia until the year 1846, when the abolition of the corn 
laws enabled him at once to recruit his health, and to disseminate free 
trade principles in other countries, by a few months of continental travel. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND ENGLAND. 


It has been somewhere remarked, that, in former times some 
false alanns usually preceded or accompanied a new war. 
Thus, in 1792, Mr. Saunderson, then Lord Mayor, and soon 
afterwards made a Baronet, got up in his place in the House 
of Commons, and declared that he knew of a plot to surprise 
the Tower of London ; all England was thrown into a fear of 
the Jacobins, and the anti-Jacobin war soon followed ; but of 
the conspiracy to seize the Tower not another word was heard. 
Again, at the close of the short peace, or, more properly 
speaking, the truce of Amiens, it was alleged, in all the public 
pnnts, and subsequently inserted in the declaration of war 
that Bonaparte had armies ready to invade Enriand • and in 
proof it was adduced that instructions had been giv^n to fte 
French diplomatic and commercial agents to take surveys and 
soundings of our coasts and harbours.* The iieople, thus 
deluded into an anti-Bonaparte war, forgot that many different 
.urv.„ of evoy pa,, c„aa. J 

the British dominions, might have been purchased for a few 


* “ When once Persia fell under the yoke of Russia, one o-reat obstacle tn 

emoved "nThonXtf ^e 

blematical - ta tWs 111 ™P°==i“e-it was at least pro- 

Diematical , but this, at ah events, was in no degree doubtful, that the matter 

was very seriously entertained at St. Petersburg. /« War 

"oX2 ! r fv-r ^ere deposited, s^ng ^t 

only the prachcabihty of svck a scheme of agorandisemmt * • 

modesin touch it might he test carried injja, and tZZ; tie s^eZZTl! 
tary stations necessary for the purpose might ie established"— r 2 I, 
Stuarts Speech, House of Commons, Feb. 19, 1836. ' tSudley 
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shillings at every liydrographer’s or chart-seller’s ; and that no 
foreigner, by years of study, could have added an iota to the 
information contained in the various pilot-books then used in 
the different channels. We live in other times j but still the 
constitution of our Government, which gives to the Court the 
power of declaring war, and to the Commons the privilege of 
providing for its expenses, remains the same ; and, however we 
may be verging upon a more secure era, we confess we think 
there is sufficieiit ground in the predominant influence wfliich 
an aristocracy, essentially warlike, exercises at this moment in 
the Ministry, to warn our readers and the public against the 
passion for a foolish war, with which the minds of the people 
have been latterly very industriously inflamed. We do not 
charge the noble Lords who form the great majority in .the 
Cabinet with a design to stimulate the country to demand 
hostilities with Russia ; the policy of the Ministry may probably 
have stopped far short of that, and aimed only at accomplishing 
an augmentation of the army or navy. Certain it is, however, 
that one active ?mnd* has, during the last two years, materially 
influenced the tone of several of the newspapers of this kingdom, 
in reference to the affairs of Russia and Turkey, and incessantly 
roused public opinion, through every accessible channel of the 
periodical press, against the former and in favour of the latter 
nation ; certain it is, moreover, that this individual, if not pre- 
viously an agent of the Government, has latterly become so, 
by being appointed to a diplomatic post in our embassy at 
Constantinople, t How far this indefatigable spirit has been 
successful in his design to diffuse a feeling of terror and a spirit 
of hatred towards Russia in the public mind, may be ascertained 
by any one who will take the trouble to sound the opinions of 
his next neighbour upon the subject, whom, it is ten to one, 
he will find an alarmist about the subtlety of Pozzo di Borgo, 
the cruelty of the Czar, and the barbarism of the Russians, 

* [Mr. David Urquhart.] 

t We state these facts from personal knowledge. 
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He most likely will find him to possess but vague feelings of 
apprehension, and very little exactness of knowledge upon the 
subject- he will not know, perhaps, precisely, whether the 
province of Moldavia be on the right or the left bank of the 
Danube, or whether the Balkan and the ancient Hmmus be an 
identical range of mountains ; he will have but an indistinct 
acquaintance with the geogi'aphy of Asia Minor, and probably 
confound the Bosphorus with the Dardanelles ; but still he shall 
be profoundly alarmed at the encroachments of Russia in those 
quarters, and quite willing to go to war to prevent them. Such, 
we gravely assert, is the feeling, and such are the opinions of the 
great majority of those who take their doctrines from some of 
the newspapers at this moment, upon the question of Russian 
aggrandisement. Believing that the fate of Turkey, and the 
designs of her great northern neighbour, are by no means 
matters that affect the interests of England so vitally as some 
writers imagine, we are yet more directly opposed to them, by 
entertaining a conviction that, even if the worst of their fore- 
bodings were to arrive— if even Russia were to subjugate 
Turkey— England would gain rather than suffer by the event. 
In^ order to state our views fairly upon this interesting and 
difficult question, it will be necessary for us to glance, hastily, 
at the past history and the present condition, as respects the 
government and resources, of the two empires; and then 
having assumed that Turkey had fallen a prey to the ambition 
of Russia, we will weigh the probable consequences of, and 
meet the possible objections to, such an event. 

^ But, before entering upon our task, we would disavow all 
intention of advocating the cause of Russian violence and 
aggression. ^ It can only be necessary to say thus much at the 
outset of this pamphlet in order to prevent the reader from 
anticipating our design with an undue prepossession respecting 
our motives ; for the whole spirit and purpose of the following 
pages will show that we are hostile to the Government of St! 
Petersburg, and to every principle of its foreign and domestic 
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policy. Our sympathies flow^ altogether^ towards those free 
institutions which are favourable to the peace, wealthy educa- 
tion, and happiness of mankind. 

In comparing the Turkish Government with that of Russia, 
however, it will be found that the latter is immeasurably .the 
superior in its laws and institutions ; and if, in the remarks 
which we shall have occasion to make, we should appear to 
bestow commendations upon that northern people, we entreat 
that the reader will consider us to be only speaking in com- 
parison with its more barbarous and despotic Mahometan 
neighbour, and not from any abstract predilection in favour of 
the Russian nation. Again, whilst we argue that 'vve should, in 
all probability, benefit by the subjugation of Turkey by Russia, 
we do not attempt to justify, or even to palliate, the forcible 
spoliation of its territory ; still less do "we advocate the inter- 
vendon of the English Government, for the purpose of pro- 
moting such a conquest. Our sole object is to persuade the 
public that the wisest policy for England is, to take no part in 
those remote quarrels. To accomplish this end we will en- 
deavour to examine every distinct source of danger wdiich the 
advocates for our interference in the alfairs of states a thousand 
Uiiles distant, adduce as arguments in defence of their policy. 
We shall claim the right of putting the question entirely upon 
a footing of self-interest. We do not, for a moment, imagine 
that it is necessary for us to show that we are not called upon 
to preserve the peace and good order of the entire world. 
Indeed, those writers and speakers who argue in favour of our 
intervention in the affairs of Russia and Turkey, invariably do 
so upon the pretence that our commerce, our colonies, or our 
national existence, are endangered by the encroachments of 
the former empire. We trust the futility of such fears will 

be shown by the following appeal to reason, experience, and 
facts. 

The Turks, a race of the Tartars of Asia, conquered Con- 
stantinople in 1453. the succeeding century, this people 
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struck terror into all Europe by their conquests. They sub- 
dued Egypt, the Barbary States, and all the Arabian coasts on 
the Red Sea. In Europe, they conquered the Crimea and the 
countries along the Danube ; they overran Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, and repeatedly laid siege to Vienna. At sea, notwith- 
standing the gallant resistance of the Venetians, they subdued 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and all the Greek islands. Down to our own 
time, the Turks governed a territory so vast and fertile that, in 
ancient ages, it comprised Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, Greece 
Carthage, Thrace, Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Epirus, and 
Armenia, besides other less renowned empires. From three of 
these states went forth, at various epochs, conquerors who 
vanquished and subjected the then entire known world. The 
present lainentable condition of this fine territory, so renowned 
in former times, anses from no change in the seasons or defal- 
cation of nature. It still stretches from 34 to 48 degs. north, 
within the temperate zone, and upon the same parallels of 
latitude as Spam, France, and all the best portion of the 
United States. « Mount Hsmus,” says Malte-Brun, “ is still 
covered with verdant forests ; the plains of Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly yield abundant and easy harvests to the husband- 
man ; a thousand ports and a thousand gulfs are observed on 
the coasts, peninsulas, and islands. The calm billows of these 
tranquil seas still bathe the base of mountains covered with 
vines and ohve trees. But the populous and numerous towns 
mentioned by ancient writers have been changed into deserts 
beneath a despotic government.” All the authorities upon 

““y of Turkey is 

h ff ‘'Vhen grazed 

yields a more abundant harvest than 

Frtn^ granary of 

and sSt existing, 

nd salt abounds in the country. Cotton, tobacco, and silk 

cnW^!d and their 

culture admits of almost unlimited extension throughout the 
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Turkish territory ; whilst some of the native wines are equal to 
those of Burgundy. Almost every species of tree flourishes in 
European Turkey. The heights of the Danube are clad with 
pine, cherry, and apricot trees ; whole forests of these 
may be seen in Wallachia; and they cover the hills of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Epirus. The olive, orange, mastic, fig, pome- 
granate — the laurel, myrtle, and nearly all the beautiful and 
aromatic shrubs and plants — are natural to the soil. Nor are the 
animal productions less valuable than those of vegetable life. 
The finest horses have been drawn from this quarter to im- 
prove the breeds of Western Europe ; and the rich pastures of 
European Turkey are probably the best adapted in the world 
for rearing the largest growths of cattle and sheep. 

That, in a region so highly favoured, the population should 
have retrograded, whilst surrounded by abundance; that its 
wealth and industry should have been annihilated ; and that 
commerce should be banished from those rivers and harbours 
that first called it into existence — must be accounted for by 
remembering that the finest soil, the most genial climate, or the 
brightest intellectual and physical gifts of human nature are as 
nothing when subjected to the benumbing influences of the 
Government of Constantinople. It is necessary to refer to the 
religion and the maxims of its professors, which constitute all 
that serves as a substitute for law with this Mahometan people, 
if we would know the causes why ignorance, barbarism, and 
poverty now overspread the fairest lands of Asia and Europe: 
The Turks profess, as is well known, the most bigoted and 
intolerant branch of the Mahometan faith ; they regard with 
equal detestation the Persian Shiite and the follow^er of Christ ; 
nay, the more zealous amongst their doctors contend that it is 
as meritorious to slay one Shiite as twenty Christians. Their 
colleges, or madresses, teach nothing but the Mahometan 
theology ; many years being spent in mastering such knotty 
points as, whsthsT the feet should bo wushod (zt Tising ot 07ily 
?’uhhed until the dry hand. As the Orthodox Turk, of whatever 

j 
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rank, is taught to despise all other fields of learning than the 
Koran, under the belief that Mahomet has, in that sacred book, 
recorded all that his faithful followers are required to know— 
it follows, of course, that he is religiously ignorant of all that 
forms the education of a Frenchman, German, or Italian ; he 
knows nothing of the countries beyond the bounds of' the 
Sultan’s dominions. The Turks (unlike the liberal Persians, who 
have made some advances in science) are unacquainted with 
the uses of the commonest scientific instruments, which are ex- 
hibited to them by travellers just as we do to amuse children. 
Notwithstanding that this people have been for nearly four 
centuries in absolute possession of all the noblest remains of 
ancient art, they have evinced no taste for architecture or 
sculpture, whilst painting and music are equally unknown 
to^ them. Nor have they been less careless about the preserv- 
ation of ancient, than the creation of modern, works of labour 
and ingenuity, ^ They found, at the conquest of the Eastern 
Empire, splendid and substantial public and private edifices, 
which have been barbarously destroyed, or allowed to crumble 
beneath the hand of time ; and huts of wood, compared by 
travellers to large boxes* standing in rows with their lids open' 
upon hinges, compose the streets of modern Constantinople, 
and other large cities. Bridges, aqueducts, and harbours, the 
precious and durable donations of remote yet more enlightened 
generations,^ have all suffered a like fate ,* and the roads, even 
in the vicinity of the capital, which in former ages maintained 
an unrivalled celebrity, are described, by the last tourist,! to be 
now in so broken and neglected a state as to present a barrier 
against the progress of artillery as complete as though it had 
been designed by an engineer for that purpose. 

, decay is ascribed to the genius 

^ the Turkish Government— a fierce, unmitigated, mili- 
tary despotism— allied with the fanaticism of a brutalising 

* WilHs— Pendllings by the Way.” 

t Quin— “ Voyage down the Danube. ” 
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religion, which teaches its follow^ers to rely on the sword, and 
to disdain all improvement and labour. The Sultan, w-ho is 
the vicegerent of the Prophet, holds both temporal and spiritual 
authority over his followers ; and this enables him to sway the 
lives and destinies of the people with an absoluteness greater 
than was ever enjoyed by any tyrant of ancient times ; un- 
checked, too, by the growth of cities, the increase of know- 
ledge, or the accumulation of wealth — all which are alike 
incompatible with the present government of the country. 
Every man who is invested with absolute power is at liberty 
to delegate his power unimpaired to another ; the Sultan is the 
vicegerent of the Prophet ; every Pasha is a representative of 
the Sultan ; and every soldier who carries an order the repre- 
sentative of the Pasha. The situations of Pasha and Cadi, or 
judge, are all given to the highest bidders, who are removable 
at will, and, of course, take care to indemnify themselves at the 
expense of the governed. “ It is a fact of public notoriety,'* 
says Thornton,* that governments of every description are 
openly sold at the Porte ; they are held for the term of 
one year only, and, at the ensuing haira77i^ the leases must be 
renewed or transferred to a less parsimonious competitor. In 
the public registers, the precise value of every important post 
under government is recorded j and the regular remittance of 
the taxes and tribute is the only acknowledged criterion of 
upright administration.” It is a fundamental principle that 
all the property conquered by the Turks belongs to the Sultan. 
Hence the Christians are accounted the slaves of the con- 
queror, and they are only alloAved to live by paying a heavy 
tribute, the receipt for which bears that it is the ransom of 
their heads ! 

Probably, in nothing has this people been more unduly 
represented than in the praises which have been bestowed 
on their unrestricted principles of trade. The Turk knows 
nothing, and cares as little, about freedom of commerce ; he 

* “ Present State of Turkey.” 
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disdains trade himself, and despises it in others ; and, if he 
has failed to imitate more civilised (though, certainly, in this 
point of view, not wiser) nations, by fortifying his coasts with 
custom-houses, it is certainly from no wise principle of taxa- 
tion, but simply because such a circuitous method of fiscal 
exaction would be far too complicated and wearisome for the 
minds of Ottoman governors, who prefer the simpler mode of 
raising a revenue by the direct extortion of the Pasha or the 
Aga. Far from favouring the extension of commerce, one 
great cause of the present barbarism and the past unhappy 
condition of Turkey is to be found in the aversion and con- 
tempt which its people bear for trade. ‘'The Jews,'’ says 
Hadji-Khalfa, the Turkish writer, in speaking of Salonica, 
“employ many workmen in their dilferent manufactories-^ 
support a number of schools, in which there are not fewer 
than two hundred masters. The caravans that travel from 
Salonica to Semlin, Vienna, and Leipsig, are loaded with 
cotton, tobacco, carpets, and leather. It is a shame,” con- 
tinues the orthodox Hadji-Khalfa, “that so many Jews are 
allowed to remain in Salonica j the excitement thus given to 
trade is apt to blind true believers.” The fate of those vast 
and rich tracts bordering upon the Black Sea and its tributary 
rivers affords ample proof that the genius of Mahometanism is 
inimical to the interests of commerce and agriculture. The 
trade carried on by the ancients upon the shores of the Euxine 
was very considerable, and gave life and wealth to several 
populous cities mentioned in history. In more modern times 
the Genoese formed establishments upon the coasts of the 
Black Sea, and they took the lead in navigating those waters 
dov^n to the fifteenth century. At the taking of Constantinople, 
the Turks closed the Black Sea against the ships of Europe ; 
and from that time its navigation was lost to the commerce of 
the world for a period of more than three centuries. 

By the treaty of Kanardgi, in 1774, the ships of Russia were 
allowed to pass the Bosphorus ; other countries soon after- 
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wards obtained similar jDrivileges ; some restrictions, which it 
was still attempted to keep up, were removed by the treaty 
between the Russians and Turks in 1829 ; and the Black Sea 
is now, for commercial purposes, as open as the Mediterranean. 
The importance of this vast extension of commercial navigation 
cannot, at present, be fully appreciated, owing to the unfortu- 
nate condition of the population which inhabits those regions. 
Some idea may, however, be formed of the extent and probable 
importance of those great rivers which fall into the Black Sea, 
by the following estimate furnished by Malte-Brun : — 

If all the rivers in Europe be as . . . r.ooo 

Those which flow into the Black Sea . . 0.273 

Those which flow into the Mediterranean . . 0.144 

Of all the features belonging to the Turkish national 
character, there is none less favourable than that which relates 
to the neglect and contempt with which that people has 
invariably treated _ affairs of trade. Whether it be owing to 
that dogma of their creed which forbids the receiving interest 
for money, or ^ to that other familiar text of the Koran, which 
sa)s, There is but one law, and that forbids all communica- 
tion with infidels;" certain it is that such an example as a 
Turkish merchant transacting matters of commerce with a 
foreign trader was scarcely ever known in that country. This 
is an anomaly the more striking, when we refer to other 
countries, less advantageously situated, as, for instance, China, 
where trade has acquired an importance, and is conducted ori 
a system the growth of ages of good government, and of a like 
period of patient industry in the people. Nothing but a 
tyrannical despotism, at once sanguinary and lawless, could 
ave had the effect of repelling commerce from the superb 
harbour of Constantinople; but, alas! the thousand ships 
which might find secure anchorage there would seek in vain 
for the rich freights of silk, cotton, and wool which ought to 
await their coming : such is the character of its people and 
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rulerSj that no native capitalists have ever been emboldened to 
accumulate a store of merchandise to tempt the rapacity of the 
Sultan ; and vessels which trade to Constantinople have fre- 
quently occasion to go to Salonica, Smyrna, or some other 
port for return cargoes. 

Before we turn away from this hasty and assuredly not very 
pleasing glance at the Ottoman nation, it would be uncandid if 
we omitted to notice the imputed virtues of the Turks ; fore- 
most amongst which stands charity — a quality enjoined to all 
true believers by the words of Mahomet, and which includes 
within its operation the inferior animals. They are reputed to 
be honourabledn their dealings, and faithful to their words— 
characteristics of the haughty masters, as lying and chicane are 
natural to the slave. The Turks are forbidden the use of wine ; 
biit then they console themselves by substituting the eternal 
coifee, tobacco, and opium, and by other sensual indulgences. 

“We turn,’’ in the words of a great writer, “ from the soil of 
barbarism and the crescent, to a country whose inhabitants 
participate in the blessings of Christianity and European 
civilisation.” 

Russia comprises one-half of Europe, one-third of Asia, and 
a portion of America ; and includes within its bounds nearly 
sixty millions, or a sixteenth portion of the human race. Its 
territory stretches in length from the Black Sea to the confines 
of Upper Canada ; and from the border of China to the Arctic 
Sea in \ridth. The stupendous size of the Russian Empire has 
excited the wonder and alarm of timid writers, ■who forget 
that it is an identity of language, habits, and character, and 
not the soil or the name of a master, which constitutes a great 
and povTerful nation.” Ruling over eighty different nations or 
tribes, the autocrat of all the Russias claims the allegiance of 
people of every variety of race, tongue, and religion. Were it 
possible to transport to one common centre of his empire the 
gay opera lounger of St. Petersburg, habited in the Parisian 
mode ; the fierce Bashkir of the Ural Mountain, clad in rude 



armourj and armed with bow and arrows ; the Crimean, with 
his camel, from the southern steppes ; and the Esquimaux, 
who traverses with his dogs the frozen regions of the north — 
these fellow-subjects of one potentate would encounter each 
other with all the surprise and ignorance of individuals meeting 
from England, China, Peru, and New Holland ; 7ior luoitld the 
time or expense mmrred in the journey he greater m the latter 
than the former interview. It must be obvious to every 
reflecting mind that vast deductions must be made from the 
written and statistical resources of a nation possessing no 
unison of religious or political feeling, when put in comjoetition 
with other empires, identified in faith, language, and national 
characteristics. The popular mind has been, how^ever, greatly 
misled by many writers on the Russian Empire, who have 
sought to impress their readers with the idea of the over- 
whelming size of its territory, and who have at the same time wil- 
fully or negligently omitted to mention other facts, which, if taken 
in connection, serve to render that very magnitude of surface a 
source of weakness rather than power. We are furnished by 
Malte-Brun with some tables of the relative densities of the 
population of the European empires, which wall help to illus- 
trate our view^s upon this subject, and from w^hich we give an 


extract : — 

Inhabitants. 

Russia, for each square league . 

. iSi 

Prussia ...... 

792 

France 

1063 

England 

. * 1457 


Now the same law applies to communities as to physics — 
in proportion as you condense you strengthen, and as you draw 
out you weaken bodies ; and, according to this rule, the above 
table, w^hich makes Prussia more than four times as closely 
peopled as Russia, w^ould, bearing in mind the advantages of 
her denser population, give to the former power an equality of 
might with her unwieldy neighbour, w^hich we have no doubt is 
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quite consistent with the truth ; whilst the same tabular test if 
applied to Russia, France, and England, would assign much 
the greater share of power to the two latter nations j which ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be the fact. Here, then, we have 
the means of exemplifying by a very simple appeal to figures 
(ever the best reasoning weapons) how the vastness of territory 
of the Russians is the cause of debility rather than of strength. 
It would be a trite illustration of a self-evident truism if we were 
to adduce as a proof of our argument the practice in military 
tactics. What general ever dreamed of scattering his troops 
by way of increasing their power? Bonaparte gained his 
terrible battles by manoeuvring great masses of men in smaller 
limits than any preceding commanders. 

But the same geographer supplies us with a graduated scale 
of the relative taxation of these countries, which affords a yet 

more convincing proof of the disadvantageous position of 
Russia. 


Russia, each inhalutant contributes to Go- 
vernment 

Prussia 

France 

England 


£0 11 8 
o 17 6 
184 
313 4 


Now, assuming, as we may safely do, that these govern- 
ments draw the utmost possible revenue from their subjects, 
what a disproportion here is between the wealth of the closely 
peopled Britain and the poverty of the scantily populated 
Russia!. We find,. too, that the gradation of wealth is in the 
direct proportion to the density of the inhabitants of the four coun- 
tries. ^ Here, then, we have a double source of weakness for 
Russia, which would operate in a duplicate ratio to her disadvan- 
tage, in case that nation were plunged into a war with either of 

those otha, states ; for, whiU, hi, mLs .„„s, n.cessal b» 

tered from greater distances at proportionate cost, and with less 
ability on her part to bear those charges, her rivals would 
possess troops more compactly positioned, and, at the same 
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time, the greater means of transporting them : — in a word, the 
one party would require the funds, and not possess them, whilst 
the other would comparatively speaking have the money and 
not want it. A necessary evil attends the wide-spread character 
of the population of Russia, in the absence of those large towns 
which serve as centres of intelligence and nurses of civilisation 
in other countries. Thus, in those vast regions, we have the 
cities of 


St. Petersburg, with a population of 

Moscow 

Warsaw 

Kasan 

Kiew 


305.000 

190.000 

117.000 

50.000 

40.000 


whilst we find the remainder of the large places on the map of 
Russia to be only in size upon a par with the third-rate towns 
of England. That in a country of such vast extent, and com- 
prising sixty millions of people, and where so few populous 
cities exist, the great mass of the inhabitants are living in 
poverty, ignorance, and barbarism, scarcely rising above a state 
of nature, must be apparent. Tribes of Cossacks and of 
Tartars, wandering over the low countries of Caucasia, own a 
formal allegiance to Russia. Other hordes, dignified by the 
alarmist writers on the subject of Russian greatness with the 
title of nations — such as the Circassians, the Georgians, the 
Mingrelians, with more than thirty other tribes, some Christian, 
others Mahometan, or of a mixed creed, occupying the moun- 
tainous regions of the Caucasus — are wholly or partially sub- 
dued to the dominion of the Czar. These fierce tribes are 
addicted to all the rude habits of savages; they live by the 
chase, or the cultivation of a little millet; they commit 
barbarous outrages, and buy and sell each other for slaves — 
often disposing of their own children, brothers, and sisters to 
the Turks. Against these refractory and half-subdued neigh- 
bours the Russians are compelled to keep fortresses along the 
frontier. 
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If we pass to Northern Russia, we find the Samoiedes a 
people enduring nearly six months of perpetual night, and 
enjoying, in requital, a day of two months ; with them, corn is 
sown, ripened, and reaped in sixty days. In the governments 
of Wologda, Archangel, and Olonetz (for even in this almost 
uninhabitable region man has established his ministerial arrange- 
ments and political divisions), the climate is of such a nature 
that human industry can hardly contend against the elements 
and the scanty produce of his labour enables the husbandman 
scarcely to protract a painful and sometimes precarious exist- 
ence. Trees disappear on the sterile plains — the plants are 
stunted — corn withers— the marshy meadows are covered with 
rushes and mosses— and the whole of vegetable nature pro- 
claims the vicinity of the Pole. 

Over these desolate wastes, a traveller might journey five 
hundred miles, and not encounter one solitary human habitation. 
The government or province of Orenburg is larger than the 
entire kingdom of Prussia, and yet contains only a population 
of one million souls 1 

There are, however, vast districts— as, for example, the 
whole of Little Russia, and the Ukraine— of fertile territory, 
equal in richness to any part of Europe j and it has been esti- 
mated that Russia contains more than 750,000 square miles of 
land, of a quality not inferior to the best portions of Germany, 
and upon which a population of two hundred millions of 
people might find subsistence. Here, then, is the field upon 
which the energies of the government and the industry of its 
subjects should be, for the next century, exclusively devoted ; 
and if the best interests of Russia were understood — or if its 
government would attain to that actual power which ignorant 
writers proclaim for it in the possession of boundless wastes 
and impenetrable forests— she should cease the wars of the 
sword, and begin the battle with the wilderness, by construct- 
ing railroads, building bridges, deepening rivers ; by fostering 
the accumulation of capital, the growth of cities, and the 
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increase of civilisation and freedom. These are the only sources 
of power and wealth in a?i age of improvement ; and until 
Russia, like America, draws from her plains, mountains, and 
rivers those resources which can be developed only by patient 
labour — vain are her boasts of geographical extent As well 
might the inhabitants of the United States vaunt of their unex- 
plored possessions west of the Rocky Mountains, or England 
plume herself upon the desert tracts of New Holland. 

If such be the true interests of Russia, it will be admitted, 
then, that the conquest of those extensive and almost depopu- 
lated regions now withering under the government of the 
Sultan would only be a wider departure from this enlightened 
policy. Assuming that such a conquest had taken place, it 
follows that the population of the Russian empire would be- 
come still more diversified in character and of a yet more 
heterogeneous nature ; whilst it, at the same time, would diffuse 
itself over a far wider surface of territory ; and, if the arguments 
which we have offered are founded in reason, then the first 
effects of all this must be, that Russia would, herself, be 
weakened by this still greater distension of her dominion. 
What, then, becomes of our apprehensions about the safety of 
India, or the possession of the Ionian Islands — the freedom of 
the Mediterranean — our maritime supremacy — or the thousand 
other dangers with which we are threatened as the imme- 
diate consequence of the possession of Constantinople by the 
Russians ? 

If we would form a fair estimate of the probable results of 
that event, we ought to glance, for a moment, at the conduct of 
the same people under somewhat similar circumstances in 
another quarter. The policy pursued by Russia on the Gulf 
of Finland (where St. Petersburg arose, like an exhalation 
from the marshes of the Neva), when those districts were 
wrested, by its founder, from the maniac Charles XIL, would, 
we have a right to assume, be imitated by the same nation on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. Let us here pause to do homage 
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to that noblest example of history, far surpassing the exploits 
of Alexander or Napoleon — that sublime act of devotion at the 
shrine of commerce and civilisation, offered by Peter the Great, 
who, to instruct his subjects in the science of navigation and 
the art of shipbuilding, voluntarily descended from a throne, 
where he was surrounded by the pomp and splendour of a great 
potentate, and became a menial workman in the dockyards of 
Saardam and Deptford 1 We vindicate not his crimes or his 
vices — the common attributes of the condition of society in 
which he lived ; his cruelty was but the natural fruit of irre- 
sponsible power in savage life ; and his acts of grossness and 
intemperance 'were regarded by the nation as honourable 
exploits: but the genius that enabled him to penetrate the 
thick clouds of prejudice and ignorance which enveloped 
his people, and to perceive, afar off, the power which 
civilisation and commerce confer upon nations, was the off- 
spring of his own unaided spirit, and will ever be worthy 
of peculiar honour at the hands of the historian. Everybody 
knows under what trying disadvantages this metropolis, planted 
in the midst of unhealthy and barren marshes, and in a latitude 
that, by the ancients, was placed beyond the limits of civilis- 
ation, sprung from the hands of its founder, and stood forth the 
most wonderful phenomenon of the i8th century. At present, 
this capital, which contains upwards of 300,000 inhabitants, 
and is termed, from the splendour of its public buildings, a 
city of palaces, can boast of scientific bodies which are in cor- 
respondence with all the learned societies of Europe. The 
government has sent out circumnavigators, who have made dis- 
coveries in remote regions of the globe. St. Petersburg con- 
tains museums of art and literature ; some of the first specimens 
of sculpture and painting are to be seen in its public halls; its 
public libraries contain twice as many volumes as those of 
I^ndon ; and the best collection of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Mongol books are to be found on their shelves. All the 
decencies and even elegancies of life, observable in Paris or 
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London, 'are found to prevail over this northern metropolis ; 
and there is nothing in the streets (unless it be the costume 
of the people, necessary to meet the exigencies of the climate) 
to remind the eye of the traveller that he is not in one of the 
more western Christian capitals. 

We may fairly assume that, were Russia to seize upon the 
capital of Turkey, the consequences would not at least be less 
favourable to humanity and civilisation than those which suc- 
ceeded to her conquests on the Gulf of Finland a century ago. 
The seraglio of the Sultan would be once more converted into 
the palace of a Christian monarch ; the lasciviousness of the 
harem would disappear at the presence of his Christian empress ; 
those walls which now resound only to the voice of the eunuch 
and the slave, and witness nothing but deeds of guilt and dis- 
honour, would then echo the footsteps of travellers and the 
voices of men of learning, or behold the assemblage of high- 
souled and beautiful women, of exalted birth and rare accom- 
plishments, the virtuous companions of ambassadors, tourists, 
and merchants from all the capitals of Europe. We may fairly 
and reasonably assume that such consequences would follow 
the conquest of Constantinople ; and can any one doubt that, 
if the government of St. Petersburg were transferred to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, a splendid and substantial European 
city would, in less than twenty years, spring up in the place of 
those huts which now constitute the capital of Turkey.^ — that 
noble public buildings would arise, learned societies flourish, 
and the arts prosper? — that from its natural beauties and 
advantages, Constantinople would become an attractive resort 
for civilised Europeans ? — that the Christian religion, operating 
instantly upon the laws and institutions of the country, would 
ameliorate the condition of its people ? — that the slave market, 
which is now polluting the Ottoman capital centuries after the 
odious traffic has been banished from the soil of Christian 
Europe, would be abolished? — that the demoralising and 
unnatural law of polygamy, under which the fairest portion of 
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the creation becomes an object of brutal lust and an article of 
daily traffic, would be discountenanced ?— and that the plague 
no longer fostered by the filth and indolence of the people’ 
would cease to ravage countries placed in the healthiest lati- 
tudes and blessed with the finest climate in the world ? Can any 
rational mind doubt that these changes would follow from the 
occupation of Constantinople by Russia, every one of which, so 
far as the difference m the cases permitted, has already b’een 
realised more than a century in St. Petersburg ? But the 
interests of England, it is alleged, would be endangered by such 
changes. We deny that the progress of improvement and the 
advance of civilisation can be inimical to the welfare of Great 
Britain. To assert that me, a commercial and manufacturing 
people, have an interest in retaining the fairest regions in 
Europe in barbarism and ignorance— that ive are benefited 
because poverty, slavery, polygamy, and the plague abound in 
lurkey is a fallacy too gross even for refutation. 

_ One of the greatest dangers apprehended (for we set out 
wit i promising to answer the popular objections to the aggran- 
disement of Russia in this quarter) is, from the injury which 
would be inflicted upon our trade ; which trade, exclusively of 
that portion_ of our nominal exports to Turkey, which really 
goes to Persia, does not much exceed half a million yearly an 

when we recollect the population, 
gnitude, and natural fertility of that empire, that it might 

could it possible fonn of government 

could It be diminished. But Russia is said, by the panegyrists 

seen thaT’to “ anti-commercial country. We have already 

influence we are indebted for the libera- 

hS bv T^k ? r in which it had been 

the cTnlll ^ P^^'^^ble conduct of that people after 

S St -t *®tr commercial policy 

isburg. The first Dutch merchant vessel (whose 
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captain was welcomed with honours and loaded with presents 
by Peter the Great) entered that harbour in 1703 ; and at the 
present time fifteen hundred vessels clear out annually from 
the capital of Russia for all parts of the world. The internal 
navigation of this vast empire has been improved with a 
patience and perseverance, in the- last century, which, bearing 
in mind the impediments of climate and soil, are deserving our 
astonishment and admiration, and which contrasts strangely 
with the supineness of that Mahometan people whose habits 
are, according to some writers, so favourable to trade, but in 
whose country not one furlong of canal or navigable stream, 
the labour of Turkish hands, has been produced in upwards of 
three hundred years ! Three great lines of navigation, one of 
them 1,400 miles long, extend through Russia, by which the 
waters of the Baltic, the Caspian, and the Black Sea are 
brought into connection ; and by which channels the provinces 
of the Volga, the plains of the Ukraine, and the forests and 
mines of Siberia, transmit their products to the markets of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. ^ Much as may with truth 
be alleged against the lust for aggrandisement with which 
Russian counsels have been actuated, yet if we examine, we 
shall find that it is by the love of improvement — the security 
given by laws to life and property — but, above all, owing to 
the encouragement afforded to commerce — that this empire 
has, more than by conquest, been brought forth from her 
frozen regions, to hold a first rank among the nations of 
Europe. 

The laws for the encouragement of trade are direct and 
important ; and their tendency is to destroy the privileges of 
the nobles, by raising up a middle class precisely in the same 
way by which our own Plantagenets countervailed the powers of 
the barons. Every Russian carrying on trad^ must be a burgher, 
and a registered member of a guild or company ; and of these 

* Boats may, we are told, go from St. Petersburg to the Caspian Sea with- 
out unloading. 
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guilds there are three ranks, according to the capitals of the 
members : — 

10 to 50,000 roubles* entitles to foreign commerce, exempts 
from corporal punishment, and qualifies to drive about in a 
carriage and pair. 

5 to 10,000 roubles, the members of this guild are confined 
to inland trade. 

I to 5,000 roubles includes petty shopkeepers. 

Besides these guilds for merchants, the porters of the large 
towns associate together in bodies, called artels^ resembling, in 
some respects, the company of wine coopers in London, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing persons employing one of them from any 
loss or damage to his goods. Now, in a country, however far re- 
moved from a state of freedom and civilisation {and we maintain 
in these respects^ the condition of Russia is in arr ear of all other 
Christian states), where laws such as these exist, for encouraging 
industry, conferring privileges upon traders, and doing honour 
to the accumulation of capital — in that country prodigious 
strides have been already taken on the only true path to 
enlightenment and liberty. On this path the Turks have dis- 
dained to advance a single step. Here we have at one glance 
the distinctive characters of the Turkish and Russian, the 
Sclavonic and Mongolian races — the former unchanging and 
stationary, the latter progressive and imitative. The very 
stringent laws which Russia has passed against the importation 
of our fabrics, are indications of the same variety of character \ 
evincing a desire to rival us in mechanical industry : while the 
apathy with which the Turk sees every article of our manu- 
factures enter his ports, without being stimulated to study the 
construction of a loom or spinning frame, is but another mani- 
festation of his inferior structure of intellect. 

To return, then, to the oft agitated question, as to the danger 
of our commerce consequent upon the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by Russia — are we not justified in assuming that our 

* A silver rouble is about 3 ^. ^d. 
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exports to Turkey would exceed half-a-million per annum, if that 
fertile region were possessed by a nation governed under laws for 
the fostering of trade, such as we have just described ? Some 
persons argue, indeed, that, although the productive industry of 
those countries would augment under such supposed circum- 
stances, still, so great is the enmity of the Russians towards 
England, that we should be excluded from all participation in 
its increase. But how stands the case if we appeal to the policy 
of that people, as already experienced, and find that — notwith- 
standing that our own tariff at this time interposes a duty of 
100 per cent. again.st the two staple articles of Russian produce, 
timber and corn— the amount of trade carried on between 
Great Britain and St. Petersburg is equal to that of the latter 
with all the test of the world together’ for of the 1,500 ve.ssels 
clearing annually from that port, 750 are British ? But it is 
contended that, if Russia were put into possession of the 
Turkish provinces, she would possess, within her own limits, 
such a command of all the natural products as might enable 
her to close the Hellespont against the world, and begin a 
Japanese system of commercial policy. To this we reply, that 
commerce cannot, in the present day, turn hermit. It will not 
answer for a people to try, in the words of Sheridan, to get 

“ an atmosphere and a sun of its own.” Nay, better still no 

country can carry on great financial transactions except through 
the medium of England. We are told by Mr. Rothschild, 
m his evidence before the legislature, that London is the 
metropolis of the moneyed world ; that no large commercial 
operations can possibly be carried on, but they must be, more or 
less, under the influence of this common centre of the finanri s] 
system, round which the less affluent states, like the humbler 
orbs of the solar creation, revolve, and from whence they must 
be content to borrow lustre and nourishment. Supposing, 
indeed, that Russia were in possession of Turkey, and should 
commence a system of non-intercourse (we are under the 
necessity 6f making these whimsical suppositions in order to 
K 
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reply to grounds of argument which are actually advanced 
every day by grave writers upon this question), could she carry 
on those extensive manufactures which some people predict 
without deriving a supply of raw ingredients from other 
countries ? It will suffice on this head if w^e observe, that to 
enable any one of our manufacturers to conduct the simplest 
branch of his mechanical and chemical industry, it is requisite 
that he be duly supplied with materials, the growth of eveiy^ 
corner of the globe ; — the commonest printed calico, worn by' 
the poorest peasant’s wife, is the united product of the four 
quarters of the earth; the cotton of America, the indigo of 
Asia, the gum of Africa, and the madder of Europe, must all 
be brought from those remote regions, and be made to combine 
with fifty other as apparently heterogeneous commodities, by 
ingenious arts and processes, the results of ten thousand 
philosophical experiments— and all to produce a rustic’s gown- 
piece ! Whilst such are the exigencies of manufacturing in- 
dustry, binding us in abject dependence upon all the countries 
of the earth, may we not hope that freedom of commerce, and 
an exemption from warfare, will be the inevitable fruits of the 
future growth of that mechanical and chemical improvement, 
the germ of which has only been planted in our day ? Need 
we add one word to prove that Russia could not— unless she 
were to discover another chemistry, which should wholly alter 
the properties of matter at the same time seclude herself from 
the trade of the rest of the world, and become a rich and great 
manufacturing or commercial nation ? ^Vherever a country is 
found to favour foreign commerce, whether it be the United 
States, Russia, Holland, China, or Brazil (we speak only of 
commercial nations, and, of course, do not include France), it 
may infallibly be assumed, that England partakes more largely 
of the advantages of that traffic than any other state ; and the 
same rule will continue to apply to the increase of the commerce 
of the world, in whatever quarter it may be, so lom as the 
British people are distinguished by their industry, energy, and 
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ingenuity; and provided that their rulers shall keep pace in 
wise reforms and severe economy with the governments of their 
rivals. It follows, then, that, with reference to trade, there can 
be no ground of apprehension from Russia. If that people were 
to attempt to exclude all foreign traffic, they would enter at once 
upon the high road to barbarism, from which career there is no 
danger threatened to rich and civilised nations ; if, on the other 
hand, that state continued to pursue a system favourable to 
foreign trade, then England would be found at Constantinople, 
as she has already been at St. Petersburg, reaping the greatest 
harvest of riches and power, from the augmentation of Russian 
imports. 

By far the greater proportion of the writers and speakers 
upon the subject of the power of Russia either do not under- 
stand, or lose sight of the all-important question, What is the 
true source of national greatness ? The path by which alone 
modern empires can hope to rise to supreme power and gran- 
deur (would that we could impress this sentiment upon the 
mind of every statesman in Europe 1) is that of labour and 
improvement. They who, pointing to the chart of Russia, 
shudder at her expanse of impenetrable forests, her wastes of 
eternal snow, her howling wildernesses, frowning mountains, 
and solitary rivers ; or they who .stand aghast at her boundless 
extent of fertile but uncultivated steppes, her millions of serfs, 
and her towns the abodes of poverty and filth — know nothing 
of the true origin, in modern and future times, of national 
power and greatness. This question admits of an appropriate 
illustration, by putting the names of a couple of heroes of 
Russian aggression and violence in contrast with two of their 
contemporaries, the champions of improvement in England, 
At the very period when Potemkin and Suwarrow were engaged 
in effecting their important Russian conquests in Poland and 
the Crimea, and whilst those monsters of carnage were filling 
the world with the lustre of their fame, and lighting up one- 
half of Europe with the conflagrations of war— two obscure 
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individuals, the one an optician and the other a barber, both 
equally disregarded by the chroniclers of the day, were quietly 
gaining victories in the realms of science, which have produced 
a more abundant harvest of wealth and power to their native 
countr}^ than has been acquired by all the wars of Russia 
during the last two centuries. Those illustrious commanders 
in the war of improvement. Watt and Arkwnight, with a band 
of subalterns— the thousand ingenious and practical discoverers 
who have followed in their train — have, with their armies of 
* artisans, conferred a power and consequence upon England, 
springing from successive triumphs in the physical sciences 
and the mechanical arts, and wholly independent of territorial 
increase— compared with which all that she owes to the evanes- 
cent exploits of her warrior heroes sinks into insignificance and 
obscurity. If we look into futurity, and speculate upon the 
probable career of one of these inventions, may we not with 
safety predict that the steam-engine— the perfecting of which 
belongs to our own age, and which even now is exerting an 
influence in the four quarters of the globe— will at no distant' 
day produce moral and physical changes, all over the world, of 
a magnitude and permanency, surpassing the effects of all the 
wars and conquests which have convulsed mankind since the 
beginning of time ! England owes to the peaceful exploits of 
Watt and Arkwright, and not to the deeds of Nelson and 
ellington, her commerce, which now extends to every corner 
of the earth, and which casts into comparative obscurity, by 
the grandeur and extent of its operations, the peddling ventures 

of 1 yre, Carthage, and V enice, confined within the limits of an 
inland sea. 

If we were to trace, step by step, the opposite careers of 
aggrandisement, to which we can only thus hastily glance— of 
England, pursuing the march of improvement wdthin the area 
of four of her counties, by exploring the recesses of her mines, 
by coristructing canals, docks, and railroads, by her mechanical 
inventions, and by the patience and ingenuity of her manufaq- 
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turers in adapting their fabrics to meet the varying wants and 
tastes of every habitable latitude of the earth’s surface— and 
of Russia, adhering to her policy of territorial conquests, by 
despoiling of provinces, the empires of Turkey, Persia, and 
Sweden, by subjugating in uiwilling bondage the natives of 
Georgia and Circassia, and by seizing wuth robber hand the 
soil of Poland — if we were to trace these opposite careers of 
aggrandisement, what should we find to be the relative conse- 
quences to these two empires? England, with her steam- 
engine and spinning frame, has erected the standard of im- 
provement, around which every nation of the world has already 
prepared to rally ; she has, by the magic of her machinery, 
united for ever two remote hemispheres in the bonds of peace, 
by placing Europe and America in absolute and inextricable 
dependence on each other; England’s industrious classes, 
through the energy of their commercial enterprise, are at this 
moment influencing the civilisation of the whole world, by 
stimulating the labour, exciting the curiosity, and promoting the 
taste for refinement of barbarous communities, and, above all, 
by acquiring and teaching to surrounding nations the beneficent 
attachment to peace. Such are the moral effects of improve- 
ment in Britain, against which Russia can oppose comparatively 
little but the example of violence, to which humanity points as 
a beacon to warn society from evil. And if we refer to the 
physical effects, if — for the sake of convincing minds which do 
not recognise the far more potent moral influences— we descend 
to a comparison of mere brute forces, we find still greater 
superiority resulting from ingenuity and labour. The manu- 
facturing districts alone— even the four counties of England, 
comprising Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire— 
could, at any moment, by means of the wealth drawn, by the 
skill and industry of its population, from the natural resources 
of this comparative speck of territory, combat with success 
the whole Russian empire ! Liverpool and Hull, with their 
navies, and Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, with their 
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capitals, could blockade, within the waters of Cronstadt, the 
entire Russian marine, and annihilate the commerce of St. 
Petersburg. And, further, if we suppose that, during the next 
thirty years, Russia, adhering to her system of territorial ag- 
grandisement, were to swallow up, successively, her neighbours, 
Persia and Turkey— whilst England, which we have imagined 
to comprise only the area of four counties, still persevered in 
her present career of mechanical ingenuity, the relative forces 
would, at the end of that time, yet be more greatly in favour of 
the peaceful and industrious empire. This mere speck on the 
ocean — without colonies, which are but the costly appendage* 
of an aristocratic government — without wars, which have ever 
been but another aristocratic mode of plundering and oppress- 
ing commerce—would, with only a few hundred square leagues 
of surface, by means of the wealth which, by her arts and 
industry, she had accumulated, be the arbitress of the destiny 
of Russia, with its millions of square miles of territory. Liver- 
pool and Hull, with their thousands of vessels, would be in a 
condition to dictate laws to the possessor of one-fourth part 
of the surface of the globe ; they would then be enabled to 
blockade Russia in the Sea of Marmora, as they could now do 

in the Gulf of Finland— to deny her the freedom of the seas 

to deprive her proud nobles of every foreign commodity and 


^ Some people contend that our colonies are profitable to us because they 
consume our manufactures, although it is notorious that they do not buy a 
single commodity from us which they could procure cheaper elsewhere, whilst 
we take frequently articles from them of an inferior quality and at a dearer rate 
than we could purchase at from other countries. But what do the advocates of 
the present system say to the fact, that we are at this moment paying thirty per 
cent more for the colonial productions consumed in our houses than is paid for 
similar articles, proczired fro?n our own colonies, too, by the people of the Con 
Unent? A workman in London, an artisan in Manchester, or a farmer of 
Wales, buys his Jamaica sugar and coffee thirty per cent dearer than the native 
of Switzerland or America, perhaps five hundred miles distant from a port and 
whose Governments never owned a colony ! But, it will be said, this is neces- 
sary taxation to meet the interest of the debt. And what have we to show for 
the na tional debt but our colonies ? uw lui 
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luxury, and degrade them, amidst their thousands of serfs, to 
the barbarous state of their ancestors of the ancient Rousniacs 
—and to confine her Czar in his splendid prison of Constan- 
tinople ! * If such are the miracles of the mind, such the 
superiority of improvement over the efforts of brute force and 
violence, is not the writer of these pages justified in calling the 
attention of his countrymen elsewhere, t to the progress of 

^ The amount of our exports of cotton goods, of which industry Manchester 
is the centre, is double that of the exports of every kind from all the Russian 
empire ; the shipping entering Liverpool annually exceeds the tonnage of St. 
Petersburg eightfold ! These facts, which we can only tlius allude to with epi- 
grammatic brevity, convey forcibly to the reflecting mind an itnpression of the 
mighty influence which now slumbers in the possession of the commercial and 
manufacturing portions of the community ; how little they understand the extent 
of their power may be acknowledged, when we recollect that this great and inde- 
pendent order of society (for the manufacturing interest of England is, from the 
nature of its position with reference to foreign states, more independent of 
British agriculture than the latter is of it), is deprived of the just reward of its 
ingenious labour by the tyranny of the corn-laws ; that it possesses no repre- 
sentation, and consequently no direct influence, in one of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment — the members of which, to a man, are interested in the manufacture and 
high price of food— and that it still lies under the stigma of feudal laws, that 
confer rights, privileges, and exemptions upon landed possessions, which are 
denied to personal property. 

t Since the publication of " England, Ireland, and America,” the author has 
had an opportunity of visiting the United States, and of taking a hasty glance of 
the American people ; and his ocular experience of the country has confirmed him 
in the views he put forth in that pamphlet. I^ooking to the natural endowments 
of the North American continent — as superior to Europe as the latter is to 
Africa— with an almost immeasurable extent of river navigation its boundless 
expanse of the most fertile soil in the world, and its inexhaustible mines of 
coal, iron, lead, See . — ^looking at these, and remembering the quality a,nd posi- 
tion of a people univei’sally instmeted and perfectly free, and possessing, as a 
consequence of these, a new-born energy and vitality very far surpassing the 
character of any nation of the old world— the writer reiterates the moral of his 
former w’ork, by declaring his conviction that it is from the west, rather than 
from the east, that danger to the supremacy of Great Britain is to be appre- 
hended ; that it is from the silent and peaceful rivalry of American commerce, 
the growth of its manufactures, its' rapid progress in internal improvements, 
the superior education of its people, and their economical and pacific ^vem- 
ment— that it is from these, and not from the barbarous policy or the im- 
poverishing armaments of Russia, that the grandeur of our commercial and 
national prosperity is endangered. And the writer stakes his reputation upon 
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another people, whose rapid adoption of the discoveries of the 
age, whose mechanical skill and unrivalled industry in all the 
arts of life— as exemplified in their thousands of miles of 
railroads, their hundreds of steamboats, their ship-building, 
manufacturing, patent inventions — whose system of universal 
instruction, and, above all, whose inveterate attachment to 
peace— all proclaim America, by her competition in improve- 
ments, to be destined to affect more vitally than Russia, by 
her aggrandisement of territory, the future interests of Great 
Britain ? 

If, then, England, by promoting the peaceful industry of 
her population, is pursuing a course which shall conduct her to 
a far higher point of moral and physical power than Russia 
can hope to reach by the opposite career of war and conquest, 
we must seek for some other motive than that of danger to 
ourselves, for the hostilities in which we are urged by so many 
writers and speakers, to engage with that northern people. 

the predicfiony that, in less Hum twenty years, this will he the sentiment of the 
people of England generally ; and that the same coriviciion will he forced upon 
ike Govermneni of the country. 

The writer has been surprised at the little knowledge that exists here with 
respect to the mineral resources of America. Few are aware that in nothing 
does that country surpass Europe so much as in its rich beds of coal. By a 
Government survey of the State of Pennsylvania, it appears that it contains 
twenty thousand square miles of coal, with iron in proportion. This in one 
State only ! whilst the whole of the Mississippi valley is more or less enriched 
with this invaluable combustible. Several of his neighbours have been astonished 
by the inspection of a specimen of bituminous coal, which the writer procured 
from a pit at Browns\ille, on the Monongahela river, above Pittsburg, and 
which is pronounced equal to the very best -qualities produced from the mines 
in Yorkshire. The mode of working the pits is to drive an adit into the sloping 
banks of the navigable rivers, and, at a few yards distance, the coal stratum is 
usually found, six feet in thickness ; and, as the miner is always enabled to 
work in an upright posture, one man will frequently produce as much as loo 
leads a-day. The steamboat in wdiich the author 'went from Brownsville to 
Pittsburg stopped at one of those pit’s mouths, and took in a supply of fuel, 
which waschaiged at the rate of about three farthings a bushel These are 
facts which bear more directly upon the future destinies of this country than the 
nmniages of crowned heads in Portugal, the movements of savage forces in 
Russia, and similar proceedings, to which we attach so much importance. 
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The great grievance, indeed, with us, is one which, of all 
things born in remembrance, displays quite as much naivete 
in the character of the British people as is consistent with a 
moderate share of self-knowledge. The Russians are accused 
by tis of being an aggrandising people ! From the day of 
Pultowa down to the time of the passage of the Balkan— say 
the orators, journalists, reviewers, and authors — the government 
of St. Petersburg has been incessantly addicted to picking and 
stealing. But, in the meantime, has England been idle ? If, 
during the last century Russia has plundered Sweden, Poland, 
Turkey, and Persia, until she has grown unwieldy with the 
extent of her spoils. Great Britain has, in the same period, 
robbed — no, that would be an unpolite phrase — ^^has enlarged 
the hounds of his Majesty s dominions ” at the expense of France, 
Holland, and Spain. It would be false logic and just as unsound 
morality to allow the Muscovite to justify his derelictions of 
honesty by an appeal to our example ; but surely we, who are 
staggering under the embarrassing weight of our colonies, with 
one foot upon the rock of Gibraltar and the other at the Cape 
of Good Hope — with Canada, Australia, and the peninsula of 
India, forming, Cerberus-like, the heads of our monstrous 
empire — and with the hundred minor acquisitions scattered so 
widely over the earth’s surface so as to present an unanswerable 
proof of our wholesome appetite for boundless dominion — 
surely isoe are not exactly the nation to preach homilies to other 
people in favour of the national observance of the eighth com- 
mandment !* If %m find all these possessions to be burden- 


Extract fi’om Mr. T. Attioood' s speech, House af Cojfimons, Jiity 
“ The House will recollect that, for two centuries, Russia has been gradually 
encroaching upon the territories of all her neighbours ; for the last 150 years her 
progress has been general on all sides— east, west, north, and south. A few 
years ago she attacked Sweden and seized upon Finland. Then she attacked 
Persia, and added some most important provinces to her empire in the south. 
Not content with this, she appropriated, in 1792, a great part of Poland ; and it 
is but lately she has attacked Turkey. Thus, for years, she has gone on in her 
course of aggrandisement, in defiance of the laws of God and man ! ” — If for 
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some rather than profitable — if, in common with all marauders 
we discover by experience that the acquisitions of fraud or 
violence confer nothing but disappointment and loss — we shall 
not improve our case by going to war to prevent Russia 
pursuing the same course, which will inevitably conduct her 
to a similar fate, where the same retribution, which will ever 
accompany an infringement of the moral laws, awaits her. 
England and Russia, in the act of scolding each other on the 
reciprocal accusation of unjust aggrandisement, present an 
appearance so ludicrous that it forcibly recalls to our recollec- 
tion the quarrel between the two worthies of the Beggars^ Opera, 
the termination of which scene we recommend to the imitation 
of the diplomatists of the two Courts. Like Lockit and 
Peachum, the British lion and the Russian bear, instead or 
tearing one another, had better hug and be friends — ‘'Brother 
bruin^ brother bruin, we are both in the wrong.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart (whose zeal, we fear, without knowledge, 
upon the subject of Poland, and whose prejudice against 
Russia have led him to occupy so much of the public time 
uselessly upon the question before us), in the course of his long 
speech in the House of Commons (February 19th) upon 
introducing the subject of Russian encroachments, dwelt at 
considerable length upon the lust of aggrandisement by which 
he argued that the government of St. Petersburg was so 
peculiarly distinguished ; and he brought forward, at consider- 
able cost of labour, details of its successive conquests of 
territory during the last century. Where the human mind is 
swayed by any passion of however amiable a nature, or where 
the feelings are allo'wed to predominate over the reason, in in- 
vestigating a subject which appeals only to the understanding, 


Sweden, Persia, and Poland, we substitute France, Spain, and Holland, and if 
instead of Turkey, we put the Burmese Empire, how admirably the above 
descnption would apply to another nation, of whose unprofitable aggrandise- 
ments m Asia, Africa, and America Mr. Attwood may read a few par- 

ticulars m Mr. Montgomery Martin's “ History of the British Colonies ’’—five 
volumes, octavo ! 
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it will generally happen that the judgment is defective. We 
attribute to the well-known fervour of Lord Stuart’s sentiments 
upon Russia and Poland, the circumstance that, during the 
fortnight which he must have employed in collecting the dates 
of the several treaties by which the former empire has wrested 
its possessions from neighbouring states, the thought never once 
occurred to him — a reflection which would have entered the 
head of almost any other man of sense, w^ho sat down coolly 
to consider the subject — that, during the last hundred years, 
P^ngland has, for every square league of territory annexed to 
Russia, by force^ violence^ or frauds appropriated to herself 
three. Such would have been the reflection which flashed 
across the mind of a statesman who sat down, dispassion- 
ately, to investigate the subject of Russian policy ; and it 
must have prevented him by the consciousness of the 
egotism and arrogance — nay, the downright effrontery^ of 
such a course— from bringing an accusation against another 
people which recoils with threefold t criminality upon our- 
selves. Nor, if we were to enter upon a comparison of the 
cases, should we find that the means whereby Great Britain 
has augmented her possessions, are a whit less reprehen- 
sible than those which have been resorted to by the northern 

* We allude to the nation— the epithet cannot be applied to his lordship. 

t We speak after due investigation and calculation, and not at random, 
when we allege that England has acquired three times as much territory as 
Russia during the last century. The Cape is computed at half a million of 
square miles, Canada at half as much more, India and New Holland will be 
found each with an area almost as large as that of the cultivable portion of 
Europe ; not to mention other acquisitions too numerous to be described within 
the limits of a pamphlet ! 

Progressive augmentation of the Russian Empire : — 

Sq. miles. Population. 

At the accession of Peter 1. . 1689, 2,980,000 15,000,000 

At his death .... 1725, 3,150,000 20,000,000 

At the accession of Catherine II. 1763, 3,700,000 25,000,000 
At her death .... 1796, 3,850,000 36,000,000 
At the death of Alexander . 1825,4,250,00058,000,000 

— Malie-Bran's Geography, vol. vi. p, 622. 
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power for a similar purpose. If the English winter calls down 
indignation upon the conquerors of the Ukraine, Finland, and 
the Crimea, may not Russian historians conjure up equally 
painful reminiscences upon the subjects of Gibraltar, the Cape, 
and Hindostan ? Every one conversant with the history of the 
last century will remember that England has, during almost 
all that period, maintained an ascendancy at sea ; and colonies, 
which were in times past regarded as the chief source of our 
wealth and power, being pretty generally the fruits of every 
succeeding war, the nation fell into a passion for conquest, 
under the delusive impression that those distant dependencies 
were, in spite of the debt contracted in seizing them, profit- 
able acquisitions to the mother country. Hence the British 
Government was always eager for hostilities the moment an 
excuse presented itself with one of the maritime continental 
states possessing colonies \ and of the several conflicts in which 
we have been involved since the peace of Ryswick, at least 
three out of four have been consequent upon declarations of 
wat made by England.* Russia, on the contrary, has been 


Tile policy of England has been aggressive at all times ; but we are far 
fi oni e.xulting in the fact of having always dealt the first blow, as Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, of Birmingham, would wish us to do, when he tells us, e.\nltingly, in 
the House of Commons, whilst speaking of Mirror of Parliament, 

^833, p. 2874), We, the people of England, who have never known what fear 
is , who have been accustomed for seven hundred years to give a blow first, and 
to receive an apology afterw'ards ; we, who have borne the British lion trium- 
phant through eveiy quarter of the world, and are now forced to submit to 
insults from this base and brutal, and this in reality weak power — a power which, 
from its mere physical force, contrives, like a great bully, to intimidate the moral 
strength of Europe ! Now, putting aside the e.vquisitely ludicrous charge of 
bullying, alleged against Russia by one who boasts, that, for seven hundred 
years, r« have "struck the first blow,” and which reminds us of the scene 
tetween Sir Anthony Absolute and his “insolent, impudent, overbearing” son. 
Jack ; we have here a specimen of that sort of sentiment which horses or 
bi^aloes, if they could make speeches, might very properly indulge in, but 

which IS derogatoty to the rank of reasoning beings, who possess intellectual 
faculties in lieu of hoofs and horns. 


Mr. Attwood is an advocate for war and paper money— fie mrse and scourge 
of tlie working classes! What do the Birmingham mechanics say to the follow- 
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nearly surrounded by the territory of barbarous nations, one 
of which — dy the very riature of its institutions warlike and 
aggressive — was, up to the middle of the last century, prompted 
by a consciousness of strength, and, since then, by a haughty 
ignorance of its degeneracy, to court hostilities with its 
neighbours ; and the consequence of this and other causes is, 
that, in the majority of cases, where Russia has been engaged 
in conflicts with her neighbours, she will be found to have had 
a war of self-defence for her justification. If such are the 
facts — if England has, for the sake of the spoil w^hich 
would accrue to her superiority of naval strength, provoked 
war, with all its horrors, from weak and unwilling enemies, 
whilst Russia, on the contrary, with ill-defined boundaries, has 
been called upon to repel the attacks of fierce and lawless 
nations — surely, we must admit, unless pitiably blind by national 
vanity, that the gain (if such there be) resulting from these 
contentions, is not less unholy in the former than the latter 
case ; and that the title by which the sovereign of St. Peters- 

ing picture of the effects of the last war upon the prosperity of their town ? The 
same results would follow a like cause, should a war be entered into, to gratify 
their favourite representative. 

Extract from Mr. Grey's (now Lord Grey) speech on the state of the nation^ 
March 25, 1801. — See Hansard's Parliamentary History y vol. 35, p. 1064. 

“I come now to speak of the internal state of the country. Two 
hundred and seventy millions have been added to our national debt, exclusive 
of imperial and other loans, and of the reduction effected by the sinking fund ; 
and yet we are told, by the ex-ministers, that they leave the country in a 
flourishing situation ! I ask any man whether, from diminished comforts or 
from positive distress, he does not feel this declaration an insult. Ask the 
ruined manufacturers of Yorkshire, Manchester, and Birmingham ; ask the 
starving inhabitants of London and Westminster, In some parts of Yorkshire, 
formerly the most flourishing, it appears, from an authentic paper which I hold 
in my hand, that the poor-rates have increased from to a year; 

though the whole rack-rent of the parish does not exceed ;^S»6oo. InBirming- 
hanty I know, from undoubted authority, there are near xi, 000 persons who 
receive parochial relief though the whole number of the inhabitants cannot 
exceed 80,000 — and this of a to'wn refkonect om of the most prosperous in 
England." 

^ Turkey, ' 
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burg holds his conquered possessions is just as good, at least, 
as that by which the government of St. J ames’s asserts the 
right to ours. In the case of Poland, to which we shall again 
have to recur by and by, there was, indeed, a better title than 
that of the sword, but which, amidst the clamour of fine senti- 
ments, palmed by philanthropic authors and speakers upon the 
much abused public mind about Russian aggression in that 
quarter, has never, we believe, been mentioned by any orator, 
reviewer, or newspaper writer of the present day. The “ Re- 
public of Poland” (we quote the words of Malte-Brun) '‘had 
been chiefly composed of provinces wrested from Russia, or 
from the Great Dukes of Galitch, Vladimir, Volynski, Polotzk, 
and particularly Kiow by Boleslas the Victorious, Casimir the 
Great, Kings of Poland, and by Gedimir, Great Duke of 
Lithuania. Thus the nobles were the only persons interested 
in the defence of provinces whose inhabitants were estranged 
from the Poles, although they had remained under their 
government from the time of the conquest All the peasants 
ofPodoliaand Volhynia were Rousniacs, or Little Russians, 
ignorant of the language or customs of Poland, which may 
partly account for the success of the Russians in their inva- 
sions of the Polish Republic. The Poles, who were persecuted 
by intolerant Catholic priests, who disregarded the constitutions 
of the Polish Diet, abandoned their lords vdthout reluctance, 
and received willingly their countrymen, the Russian soldiers, 
who spoke the same dialect as themselves. The division of 
Poland was, on the part of Russia, not so much a lawless 
invasion as an act of reprisal on former invaders. Had this 
leading historical fact been explained in the Russian manifesto, 
which was published in 1772, so much obloquy might not have 
been attached to the conduct of that people.” 

Leaving, however, the question of title — which, whatever 
may be the conflicting opinions of moralists and legists, is, in 
the case of national tenures, usually decided according to the 
fmmr of the possessor to hold in fee — we shall be next 
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reminded of the great benefits which British conquests have 
conferred upon remote and uncivilised nations, particularly in 
the example of India ; and we shall be called upon to show in 
what manner Russia has compensated for her violent seizures of 
independent territory, by any similar amelioration of the con- 
dition of its people. Before doing so, we shall premise that 
we do not offer it as a justification of the policy of Russia. If, 
by chance, the plunderer makes good use of his spoil, that is 
not a vindication of robbery ; and because the serf of Poland, 
the savage of Georgia, and the ryot of Bengal, enjoy better 
laws under the sway of Russia and Great Britain, than they 
formerly possessed beneath their own governments — to argue 
that, therefore, these two powers stand morally justified in 
having subjugated, with fire and sword, those three less 
civilised states, would be to contend that America, instead of 
contenting herself with imparting improvements to the unen- 
lightened communities of Europe, by the peaceful but irre- 
sistible means of her high example, is warranted in invading 
Naples or Spain, for the purpose of rescuing their people from 
the thraldom of monarchy, or marching to Rome, and in place 
of the Pope, installing a President in the palace of the 
Vatican ! * It is, then, with no view to the justification of war 
and violence, but solely for the purpose of answering, by a few 
facts of unquestionable authenticity, those spurious appeals to 
our sympathies, based upon the false assumption of Russian 
aggrandisement, being but another term for the spread of 
barbarism and the extinction of freedom and civilisation, that 

* Yet there are perverse and purblind moralists, who can see proofs of God’s 
interposition in every atrocious crime that happens, in its consequences, to 
carry some alloy of good ; which merely proves that the great Ruler of the 
universe has, in s^ite of us, set His fiat against the predominancy of evil. A 
clergyman, we believe Dr. Buchanan, of high attainments and strict evangelical 
doctrines, who passed many years in India, proposed a prize essay, on his 
return to England, as to the probable designs of Providence in placing the 
Indian empire in the hands of Great Britain f This, from a contemporaiy of 
Warren Hastings, is little less blasphemous than the Te Dezims sung by 
Catherine for the victories of Ismail and Warsaw, 
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we glance at the proofs which are afforded in every direction of 
the vast moral, political, and commercial advantages that have 
been bestowed upon the countries annexed by conquest to that 

empire. 

The writers who have attempted to lead public opinion upon 
the subject, have not scrupled to claim the interposition of 
our government with Russia, for the purpose of restonng to 
freedom and i7idepe7ide7ice those Caucasian tribes to w ic^ ^we 
have before alluded, as having fallen under the partial dominion 
of Russia. Their previous state of freedom may be appreciated, 
’ivhen we recollect that, within our own time, a fierce war was 
waged between the most powerful of these nations * and the 
Turks, in consequence of their having refused to continue to 
supply the harems of the latter with a customary annual tribute 
of the handsomest of their daughters ; offering, however, at the 
same time, in lieu, a yearly contribution in money. We^have 
already alluded to the emancipating influence of Russian inter- 
vention over the commerce of the Black Sea, the only channel 
by which the civilising intercourse with commercial nations can 
extend to these unenlightened regions ; and we have been told, 
by the very highest authority,! that their trade, agriculture, and 
social improvement, already attest the beneficent effects of this 
improved policy. The following extract from a work J of great 
and deserved reputation, gives the most recent information 
upon the countries under consideration; and it conveys, per- 
haps, all that could be said upon the effects of Russian aggran- 
disement in these quarters : — The southern declivity of these 
mountains is highly fertile, abounding in forests and fountains, 
orchards, vineyards, corn fields, and pastures in rich variety. 
Grapes, chestnuts, figs, &c., grow spontaneously in these 
countries ; as w^ell as grain of every description — rice, cotton, 
&c. But the inhabitants are barbarous and indolent. 


^ The Georgians. f M ‘CuUoch—Commercial Dictionary, 7, p. 1108. 
t Encyclopaedia Britannica, new edition, now publishing, vol, 6, p. 250 — 
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They consist of mountain tribes, remarkably ferocious, whose 
delight is in war, and with whom robbery is a hereditary trade ; 
and their practice is to descend from their fastnesses and to 
sweep everything away from the neighbouring plains— not only 
grain and cattle, but men, w^oraen, and children, who are carried 
into captivity. The names of the different tribes are, the 
Georgians, Abassians, Lesghians, Ossetes, Circassians, Tasch- 
kents, Khists, Ingooshes, Charabulaks, Tartars, Armenians, 
Jews, and in some parts wandering Arabs. They are mostly 
barbarous in their habits, and idolatrous in their religion, wor- 
shipping stars, mountains, rocks, and trees. There are among 
them Greek and Armenian Christians, Mahometans, and Jews. 
Several of the tribes, particularly the Circassians and Georgians, 
are accounted the handsomest people in the world ; and the 
females are much sought after by the eastern monarchs to be 
immured in their harems. The inhabitants amount to about 
900,000, who are partly ruled by petty sovereigns, and partly by 
their seniors. The most famous are the Lesghians, who inhabit 
the eastern regions, and, living by plunder, are the terror of the 
Armenians, Persians, Turks, and Georgians. Their sole occu- 
pation is war, and their services can at any time be purchased 
by every prince in the neighbourhood, for a supply of pro- 
visions and a few silver roubles. Since the extension of the 
Russian e?^lfire in this quarter^ 7 nany of these fnountain tribes 
have been restrained in their predatory habits. Under the iron 
rule of that powerful State, they have been taught to tremble and 
obey ; military posts have been dispersed over the cou?itry, fort- 
resses have been erected, towns have arisen^ and co7?wierce and 
agriculture begin slowly to supplant the barbarous pursuits of war 
and plunder, in which these mountain tribes have beeii hitherto 
engaged.^ But the work of civilisation in these wild regions is 

* Yet the most active and persevering assailant of Russia, a writer to whom 
we alluded in the beginning of this pamphlet, does not scruple to invoke the 
aid of these hordes against their present rulers : — * ‘ The Georgian provinces 
would instantly [throw off the yoke ; even the Wallachians, Moldavians, and 

\ 
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still slow ; it is difficult to reclaim the people from their long- 
settled habits of violence and disorder; and it would not be 
safe for any traveller to pass alone through these countries, 
where he would be exposed to robbery and murder.” 

Another ground of ceaseless jealousy, on the part of our 
philo-Turkish and Russo-mania miters, has been discovered 
in the recent intervention of the Russian diplomatists in the 
affairs of Wallachia and Moldavia. The condition of these two 
Christian provinces, situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
and so frequently the scenes of desolating wars between Turkey 
and her neighbours, has been perhaps more pitiably deplorable 
than the lot of any other portion of this misgoverned empire. 
The hospodars or governors of Moldavia and Wallachia were 
changed every year at the will of the Sultan, and each brought 
a fresh retinue of greedy dependants, armed with absolute 
power, to prey upon the defenceless inhabitants. These ap- 
pointments, as is the case now wdth every pachalick, were 
openly sold at Constantinople to the highest bidder ; and the 
hospodars were left to recover from their subjects the price of 
the purchase, to pay an annual tribute to the Porte, which was 
usually levied in kind, giving scppe for the most arbitrary exac- 
tions ; and, besides, appease the favourites at court, who might 
otherwise intrigue against them. Need we be surprised that, 
under such a state of things, the population decreased, agri- 
culture was neglected, and commerce and the arts of civilised 
existence were unknown in the finest countries of the 'world ? 
Not more than one-sixth* part of the land of Wallachia is at 
present cultivated ; and Mr. Wilkinson, the late English consul, 
estimated that, without any extraordinary exertion, the existing 
population of Wallachia and Moldavia might, if property were 

Bessarabians, would join in the general .impulse ; the millions of brave® and 
independent Circassians would pour across the Couban and spread over the 
Crimea— and where would Russia be?”— Famphht, “ England, France, 
Russia, and T urkey. ' ' 

* The clergy, from being exempt from taxation, have become possessed of a 
third of the soil, . 
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secured, raise twice the quantity of corn and double the number 
of cattle now produced in those provinces. The treaty of 1829, 
between Russia and Turkey, stipulates that the hospodars shall 
be elected for life, and that no tribute in kind shall be levied ; 
it also engages that a quarantine shall be placed on the Danube 
frontier, thus separating these provinces from the rest of 
Turkey. This case of intervention is appealed to as a proof 
of Russian ambition ; and Lord Stuart, in the course of his 
speech before alluded to, complains that, by this policy, its 
power is increased in those quarters. Admitting that Russia 
interferes in behalf of those unhappy countries with no loftier 
aim than the augmentation of her influence, and that the result 
will be the separation of the Christian provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia from the rest of the Turkish territory — nay, 
admitting that this should prove inimical to the interests of 
England (though the supposition is absurd enough, since what- 
ever tends to advance the civilisation and augment the wealth 
of any part of the world must be beneficial in the end to us 
who are the greatest commercial and manufacturing people) — 
still the English nation would, we sincerely hope, feel a dis- 
interested gratitude to the power which, by its merciful inter- 
position, has rescued this suifering Christian community from 
the cruel, remorseless, and harassing grasp of its Mahometan 
oppressors. 

Probably it will not be deemed necessary that we should 
trace the effects of Russian Government over the territories torn 
at different epochs from the Persian empire : if, however, we 
did not feel warranted in assuming that even those of our 
intelligent readers, who may be the most inimical to the power 
of the Czar, will readily admit the superiority of the organised 
despotism of St. Petersburg over the anarchic tyranny of 
Teheran, we should be prepared to afford proofs, from the 
works of travellers, themselves hostile to Russian interests, of 
the rapid ameliorations that have succeeded to the extension 
of this colossal empire in those regions. Still less shall be 
L 2 
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called upon to pause to point out the benefits that must ensue 
from the annexation of the Crimea to the dominions of the 
autocrat Those wandering tribes of Crini Tartars who 
exchanged, for the service of the Empress Catherine the 
barbarous government of the descendants of Genghis Khan 
and who received, as the first-fruits of a Christian administra- 
tion, the freedom of the commerce of the world, by the opening 
of the navigation of the Black Sea, which immediately suc- 
ceeded to the encroachments of Russia in that quarter will 
gradually but, certainly, acquire the taste for trade ; and as 
population increases and towns arise, they will abandon of 
necessity, their migratory habits, and become the denizens of 
civilised society. 

We shall, for the sake of brevity, restrict ourselves to the 
follomng short passage, from the highest authority that can be 
consulted, upon the character of Russian policy towards her 
latest maritime acquisition on the side of the Baltic Fin 
land," says Malte-Brun, “was averse to the union with Sweden 
and has lost none of its privileges by being incorporated with 
Russia ; It IS still governed by Swedish laws ; schools have 
been established during the last twenty years, and the peasantry 
are m every respect as well protected as in Sweden." * ^ 


* VoL vi. p. 499, Malte-Brun’s Geography. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

POL.iND, RUSSIA, AND ENGLAND. 

The foregoing statements, with reference to portions of the 
Russian acquisitions, founded upon unquestionable authority, 
are calculated to awaken some doubts as to the genuineness of 
those writings and speeches, upon the faith of which we are 
called upon to subscribe to the orthodox belief in the barbaris- 
tng tendency of all the encroachments of that country ; but 
these facts are unimportant, when we next have to refer to 
another of its conquests, and to bring before our readers 
Poland, upon which has been lavished more false sentiment, 
deluded sympathy, and amiable ignorance, than on any other 
subject of the present age. This is a topic, however, upon 
which it behoves us to enter with circumspection, since we 
shall have not only to encounter the prepossessions of the 
ardent and sincere devotee, but also to meet the uncandid 
weapons of bigotry and cant. Let us, therefore, as the only 
sure defence at all times against such antagonists, clothe our 
arguments from the armoury of reason in the panoply of truth. 
We will, moreover, reiterate, foT wc will not be misundcTstood^ 
that it is no part of our purpose to attempt to justify the con* 
duct of the partitioning powers towards the Poles. On the 
contrary, we will join in the verdict of murder, robbery, treason, 
perjury, and baseness, which every free nation and all honest 
men must award to Russia, Prussia, and Austria, for their 
undissembled and unmitigated wickedness on that occasion; 
nay, we will go further, and admit that alt the infamy with which 
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Burke, Sheridan, and Fox laboured, by the force of eloquent 
genius, to overwhelm the emissaries of British violence in 
India, was justly earned, at the very same period, by the 
minions of Russian despotism in Poland. But our question 
is, not the conduct of the conquerors, but the present, as com- 
pared with the former condition of the conquered ; the first is 
but an abstract and barren subject for the disquisition of the 
moralist ; the latter appeals to our sympathies, because it is 
pregnant with the destinies of millions of our fellow creatures. 
Of how trifling consequence it must be to the practical minded 
and humane people of Great Britain, or to the world at large, 
whether Poland be governed by a king of this dynasty or of 
that — ^whether he be lineally descended from Boleslas the 
Great, or of the line of the Jagellons — contrasted wdth the 
importance of the inquiries as to the social and political condi- 
tion of its people — whether they be as well or worse governed, 
clothed, fed, and lodged, in the present day as compared with 
any former period — whether the mass of the people be elevated 
in the scale of moral and religious beings — whether the country 
enjoys a smaller or larger amount of the blessings of peace ; or 
whether the law^s for the protection of life and property are 
more or less justly administered ! These are the all-important 
inquiries about which we busy ourselves : and it is to cheat us 
of our stores of philanthropy, by an appeal to the sympathy 
with which we regard those vital interests of a whole people, 
that the declaimers and writers upon the subject, invariably ap- 
peal to us in behalf of the oppressed and enslaved nation ; 

carefully obscuring, amidst the cloud of epithets about ancient 
freedom,’’ national independence,” glorious republic,” and 
such like, the fact that, previously to the dismemberment, the 
term nation implied only the nobles — that, dowm to the parti- 
tion of their territory, about nineteen out of every tw"enty of 
the inhabitants w’-ere slaves, possessing no rights, civil or poli- 
tical — that about one in every twenty was a nobleman — and that 
this body of nobles formed the very w’orst aristocracy of ancient 
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or modern times ; putting up and pulling down their kings at 
pleasure ; passing selfish laws, 'which gave them the power of 
life and death over their serfs, whom they sold and bought like 
dogs or horses; usurping to each of themselves the privileges 
of a petty sovereign, and denying to all besides the meanest 
rights of human beings ; and scorning all pursuits as degrading, 
except that of the sword, they engaged in incessant wars with 
neighbouring states, or they plunged their own country into all 
the horrors of anarchy, for the purpose of giving employment 
to themselves and their dependants. 

In speaking of the Polish nation^ previously to the dis- 
memberment of that country by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
we must not think of the great mass of the people^ such as is 
implied by the use of that term with reference to the English 
or French nation of this day. The mass of the people were serfs, 
who had no legal protection and political rights — who enjoyed no 
power over property of any kind, and who possessed less security 
of life and limb than has been lately extended to the cattle of this 
island by the act of Parliament against cruelty to animals ! The 
nobles, then, although they comprised but a mere fraction of the 
population, constituted the nation ; the rest of the inhabitants, 
the millions of serfs who tilled the soil, worked the mines, or 
did the menial labour of the grandees, were actually, in .the 
eye of the law, of no more rank — nay, as we have shown, they 
were accounted less — than our horses, which, after the toil of 
the day, lie down in security under the protection of Mr. 
Martin’s benevolent act ; whilst the slave of Poland possessed 

* “Never was this corraption of the state so fearful as here, 'where the 
nobility constituted the nation ; and where morals alone had made the want 
of a constitution less perceptible. Everything, therefore, deteriorated. The 
time for awakening from this lethargy could not but come ; but what a moment 
was it to be I ” — Heeren^s Manual^ vol. i., p. 370. “ By the constitution of 

1791, which changed the government from an elective to a hereditary monarchy, 
all the privileged of the nobility were confirmed ; some favours, though very 
small, were accorded to the peasants; these were slight, but more could not be 
granted without irritating the former nation ^ the nobility g — Heeren, vol, ii., 
p.231. 
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no such guarantee from the wanton cruelty of an arbitrary 
owner. 

To form a correct estimate of the former condition of this 
country, it is not necessary to go back beyond the middle of 
the sixteenth century, previously to which the Poles, in common 
with the other northern states,. were barbarians; and, if they 
attained to power, and exhibited some traits of rude splendour 
in their court and capital, they were merely results of incessant 
wars, which, of course, plunged the great mass of the people 
in deeper misery and degradation. At this early period of 
their country, we find them the most restless and warlike of 
the northern nations ; and the Poles, who are now viewed 
only as a suffering and injured people, were, during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, a most formidable 
and aggressive enemy to the neighbouring empires. They 
ravaged successively Russia, Prussia, Lithuania, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, and were, in turn, invaded by the Turks, Tartars, 
and Russians. They knew no other employment than that of 
the sword. War, devastation, and bloodshed -were the only 
fashionable occupations for the nobility, wMst the peasants 
reaped the fruits of famine and slaughter. Yet the historian, 
whose volumes, perhaps, adorn the shelves of our colleges, and 
are deposited in the hands of the rising generation, points to 
the spectacle of intellectual and moral creatures grovelling in 
the abuse of a brute instinct shared equally by the shark and 
the tiger, and, pausing over the hideous annals of human 
slaughter, ejaculates — Glory 1 

At the death, in 1572, of Sigismund Augustus — the last of 
the Jagello race, in whose house the throne of Poland had 
been hereditary — a new constitution was framed by the nation 
(that is, the mUes\ by which it was decreed that the monarchy 
should be elective, and the choice of the king was free and 
open to all the nation (/.<?. the nobles'). In this constitution 
—which was concocted for the exclusive benefit of the 
aristocracy, and did not even notice the existence of the great 
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mass of the wretched people, the slaves — it was agreed, 
amongst other enactments, that the nobles should pay no 
taxes ; that they should have the power of life and death over 
their vassals ; that all offices, civil, military, and ecclesiastical 
should belong to them; and that, in choosing whom they 
would for a king, they were privileged to lay him under what 
restrictions they pleased. 

The mode of electing their kings, after the jDromulgation of 
this new constitution, was characteristic of the nation. About 
150,000 to 200,000 nobles, being the electors, assembled 
together in a large plain. Those who possessed horses and 
arms were mounted and arranged in battle array in the front, 
whilst such as were poor, and consequently came on foot, and 
without regular arms, placed themselves, with scythes or clubs 
in their hands, in the rear rank. Our readers will readily 
believe that such an assembly as this, composed of warriors 
accustomed to violence, and with their arms at hand, would 
form a dangerous deliberative body, and unless actuated by 
the loftiest feelings of patriotism and virtue, it would degenerate 
into two armies of sanguinary combatants. But what could 
we expect from these elections when we know that from the 
death of Sigismund down to the time of the partition, Poland 
became one universal scene of corruption, faction, and 
confusion? The members of the diet — the nobles who 
had usurped the power of electing their king — were ready to 
sell themselves to the best bidder at the courts of Vienna, 
France, Saxony, Sweden, or Brandenburg ; nay, in the words 
of the learned and philosophical historian,'^ A Polish royal 
election was henceforth nothing more than a double auction of 
the throne, partly in secret for the benefit of the voters, partly 
in public for the benefit of the state ; ” or, in the words of the 
same authority, when alluding elsewhere to the change in the con- 
stitution at the death' of Sigismund—^ A volcano, in a manner, 

^ “ Manual of the State Policy of Modem Europe,” by Professor Heereii, 
vol. i. , p. 262. 
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burst forth in the midst of Europe, whose eruptions at almost 
every change of government threatened in turn e\ery coun ry 
far and near. Of the eleven kings of Poland, from Henry o 
Valois, 1572, to Stanislaus, 1 764, hardly three were unanimous y 
elected : foreign influence, and a wild spirit of taction, con- 
tinued from first to last.”’^ In lamentable truth, a most 
election became the signal for a civil war, which usually lasted 
during the greater portion of the next reign ; and thus, for the 
whole period from 1572 down to 177^? when the first partition 
was perpetrated by the three neighbouring powers, Poland was 
the constant scene of anarchy and its attendant miseries 
lire, bloodshed, and famine. There is nothing in the history 
of the world comparable for confusion, suffering, and wicked- 
ness to the condition of this unhappy kingdom during these 
two. centuries. War, even in its mildest form, is a perpetual 

violation of every principle of religion and humanity, t Eut 
foreign war is carried on with recognised laws for the mitigation 
of its evils, and under which the rights of person and propeity 
are, excepting in well understood cases, secured to the peace- 
able portions of communities. Should an invasion or a 
conquest take place, the army of the invader or conqueror is 
compelled, for self-defence, to preserve discipline, and to 
congregate as much as possible round one centre, by which 
the enemy’s country is preserved from the licentiousness of the 
victorious soldiers, and the more remote provinces almost 
entirely escape the miseries of war. Besides, it becomes 
immediately the policy and the interest of the victor to restore the 
newly acquired territory to its former condition of quietness 
and prosperity, and with this view laws for the protection of the 
inhabitants are generally enforced. But civil war, or intestine 
mar, as we prefer to call it, allows of none of these palliations. 
It spreads throughout the entire length and breadth of a 
country, and devastates alike even- section of the community, 
leaving no spot where the olive of peace may flourish and 

* Heeren, vol. i., pp. 191 and 192. f Gibbon. 
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afford shelter to the innocent, and sparing no city which shall 
serve for a refuge to the timid. It desolates villages and 
farms, as well as towns and capitals, carries the spirit of 
deadly animosity into every relation of life, setting neighbours 
against neighbours, servants against masters, and converting 
friends into foes. Nay, it penetrates into the sacred precincts 
of domestic life, and often infuses a Cain-like hatred into the 
hearts of brethren of the same womb. Such is intestine war, 
which owns no law and permits no neutrality. And, in the 
midst of this description of warfare, Poland groaned and bled, 
with scarcely the slightest intermission, from 1572 down to 
1772. 

Many of those who will read this pamphlet have not the 
means or the leisure to investigate, as they otherwise ought 
undoubtedly to do, the history of the government ignorantly or ' 
mischievously praised by some of our writers and speakers, 
under the name of the republic of Poland. Instead of such a 
government as we now^ understand in speaking of the American 
republics, it was a despotism one hundred thousand times worse 
than that of Turkey at this time, because it gave to 100,000 
tyrants absolute power over the lives of the rest of the 
community. The annals of republican Poland, previously 
to its dismemberment are nothing but a history of anarchy; 
and such is the title actually given to a work * that is 
only a horrible catalogue of tragedies, in which the nobles 
are the actors; who crowd the scenes with murders, fires, 
torturings, and famines, until the heart sickens with horror 
at the frightful spectacle. For nearly the whole of the century 
immediately preceding the downfall of Poland, religious discord 
was added to the other incalculable miseries of this country, 
owing to the rise of sects of dissenters from the prevailing 
religion. Devastated by foreign and civil wars, and by famine 

* “ Histoire de 1’ Anarchic de Pologne et du D4membrement de cette 
R^publique.” Par C. Ruhlidre. Paris: 1807. 4 vols. 8vo. The History of 
the Anarchy of Poland, in four volumes octavo / 
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and the plague, that followed in their train, the exhaustion of 
peace itself now served but to develop new miseries.^ Fanati- 
cism and bigotry armed themselves with the sword, as soon as 
it was abandoned by the worshippers of Mars; and they 
waged a warfare against the souls and bodies of their 
enemies with a fury that knew no bounds ; dealing out ana- 
themas over wretches expiring at the stake, pulling down 
churches, and even tearing up the graves of the dead ! The 
historian who recounts the calamities that were showered upon 
the unhappy millions, the slaves, during this career of rapine 
and sacrilege, exclaims — ^‘Oh 1 that some strong despot 
would come, and in mercy rescue these people from them- 
selves ! ” 

The intrigues of Russia did not at first promote the growth of 
this terrible disorder, as might be objected by some of our readers. 
That power was itself struggling against powerful enemies, and 
contending with the difficulties of internal reforms, down to 
within half a century of the period when the partition of Poland 
took place. Those wise reforms t that gave to Russia, from the 
hands of Peter the Great, the seeds of a power which has since 
grown to such greatness, and which, if adopted by Poland, 
would have in all probability conducted her to a similar state 
of prosperity, were absolutely rejected by the profligate nobles, 
because they must necessarily have involved some amelioration 
of the fate of the people. 

The picture we have drawn of Polish wickedness and cor- 
ruption is not too highly coloured, or if so, it is not by us : we 
have given the names and works of the authors from 'whom we 
derive our information, and we appeal to them as the highest 
authorities in the litez*ature of Europe. 'V^Tiat have been the 
retributive consequences to empires, in all ages, of such a 

Tiic fianic of rcllgious discord \v3,s now ciddcd, a,nd the Jesuits took C3.re 
that the fire should not be extinguished.” — Heeren, vol. i. p. 334. 

f “ The nation {ike miles) carefully guarded against any reforms, such as was 
a Ing place in Rmsisu^—Heeren, vol. i. P..328. 
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career of internal contention and profligacy as we have just 
described? What was the just fate of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome, after they had filled up the measure of their degeneracy ? 
When the oak is decayed at its heart the tree yields to the wind 
and falls prostrate to the earth ; a ship that is rotten no longer 
resists the pressure of surrounding water, and she disappears 
from the face of the ocean; if, in constructing a bridge, the 
foundation of the piers be despised and neglected, the entire 
edifice, superstructure and all, is overwhelmed in the stream. 
And knowing that the immutable laws of nature govern equally 
the destinies of animated existence, shall we marvel to find 
that an empire which had for two hundred years been decaying 
to its very centre, whilst its boundaries presented no bulwark 
against the influx of raging enemies, which had all that time 
exhibited the nobility wallowing in licentiousness, and the 
labouring population, that ought to be the foundation and 
support of a country, insolently despised and trampled under 
foot ? ought we to wonder that such an empire at length reaped 
the sad harvest of its iniquities, and was prostrated or swallowed 
up by the force of surrounding nations ? The fate of Poland 
was but a triumph of justice, without which its history would 
have conveyed no moral for the benefit of posterity. The 
annals of the world do not exhibit an example of a great nation 
— such, for instance, as Prussia, united, well governed, rising 
in intelligence, morals, and religion, and advancing in wealth 
and civilisation — falling beneath the destroying hand of a con- 
queror. Such a catastrophe is reserved for the chastisement 
of the self-abandoned, depraved, disorganised, ignorant, and 
irreligious communities, and their anarchical governments — 
for Babylon and Persepolis — for Poland and Turkey 1 But 
though the punishment was a righteous infliction we need 
not vindicate the executioners. The murderer’s sentence 
is just; but we are not therefore bound to tolerate the 
hangman. 

But we have yet to show, in the case of Poland, that the 
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rod of affliction is administered by the great Ruler of the 
universe, in a spirit not of vengeance, but of mercy. We are 
now to prove — and without claiming for the instruments of 
the amelioration the merit of -designing such happy results, or 
presuming* to say that the same or better effects might not 
have followed from more righteous causes — that the dismem- 
berment of that empire has been followed by an increase in the 
amount of peace, wealth, liberty, civilisation, and happiness, 
enjoyed by the great mass of the people. We shall not touch 
upon the fate of those portions of the Polish territory which, 
at the partition, fell to the spoil of Austria and Prussia, further 
than to observe that the present condition of their inhabitants, 
particularly of those of the latter, is, when contrasted with that 
of any former era of their history, only to be compared to the 
state of the blessed in the Elysian regions, as opposed to the 
sufferings of Pandemonium. 

Our business, however, lies with that portion of the {mis- 
called) Republic which fell to the share of Russia ; and we 
shall, in the first place, allude to the present state of that sec- 
tion of the inhabitants which, from being by far the most 
numerous, ought, upon the soundest principle of justice, to 
attract the primary notice of the inquirer. Slavery no more 
exists in Poland ; the peasant that tills the soil no longer ranks 
on a level with the oxen that draw his plough j he can neither 
be murdered nor maimed at the caprice of an insolent owner, 
but is as safe in life and limb, under the present laws of 
Poland, as are the labourers of Sussex or Kent. The modern 
husbandman is not restricted to mere personal freedom ; he 
enjoys the right to possess property of all kinds — not even 
excepting land,* apinst which the nobles of ancient repuhlicaji 
Poland opposed insuperable prohibitions. In a word, the 
peasantry of Poland now possess the control over their own 

The whole of the lands are now alienable, and may be purchased by the 
peasants, andall other classes, except the Jews . Report to the Lords, 
1-826, p. 66.— This is the shameful exception in England ! 
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persons and fortunes, and are at liberty to pursue happiness ^ 
according to their own free will and pleasure ; which, after all 
that can be said for one Government in preference to another, is 
nearly the amount of freedom that can be felt to be possessed 
by the great mass of any nation. Let it not be supposed that 
we wish to convey the impression that the labouring classes of 
the country under notice are elevated to an equality with the 
mechanics or husbandmen of England and America ; from the 
very nature of circumstances, and from no one more than our 
iniquitous corn-laws — which have often starved our artisans in 
the midst of idle looms, and, at the same time, doomed the 
ploughman of Poland to nakedness or sheep-skins, whilst sur- 
rounded by granaries bursting with the best corn in the world, 
such an equality is, in our day, impossible. But to show, in 
as few words as possible, what w^ere the natural fruits, after 
fifteen years of peace and comparative good government, to a 
country that had, for two centuries, witnessed only the growth 
of discord, insecurity, and famine, let us quote from a volumet 
which bears intrinsic evidence of containing an authentic and 
candid compendium of the history of Poland 

‘^The condition of the country had continued to improve 
beyond all precedent ; at no former period of her history was 
the public w^ealth so great or so generally diffused. Bridges 
and public roads, constructed at an enormous expense, fre- 
quently at the cost of the Czar’s treasury; the multitude of 
new habitations, remarkable for a neatness and a regard to 
domestic comfort never before observed ; the embellishments 
introduced into the buildings, not merely of the rich, but 
of tradesmen and mechanics; the encouragement afforded, 
and eagerly afforded, by the Government, to every useful 

* ''Some rare instances of perseverance, industry, and temperance, are to 
be found ; and, unfavourable as their circumstances may be for the creation of 
such habits, they are here attended by the usual correspondent results. Some 
few peasants have been enabled to purchase estates for themselves ,’' — Jacobs 
Report, p. 66. 

t Cabinet Cyclopaedia — History of Poland, p. 269. 
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branch of industry ; the progress made by agriculture in par- 
ticular^ the foundation of Polish prosperity ; the accumulation, 
on all sides, of national and individual wealth \ and, above all, 
the happy countenances of the inferior classes of society — 
exhibited a wonderful contrast to what had lately been. The 
most immense of markets, Russia— a market all but closed to 
the rest of Europe — afforded constant activity to the manufac- 
turer. To prove this astonishing progress from deplorable, 
hopeless poverty to successful enterprise, let one fact suffice. 
In 1815 there were scarcely one hundred looms for coarse 
woollen cloths ; at the commencement of the insurrection of 
1830 there were six thousand,’^ ^ 

But it will very naturally and properly be inquired — How 
did it happen that the nation revolted against Russia in 1830, 
if the people enjoyed so much benefit from the connection with 
that empire?” We have thus far spoken only of the condition 
of the mass of the people ; to answer this objection, it will be 
necessary to refer to another class, whose interests had always 
been opposed to the happiness and liberty of the population 
at large. From the moment when Poland was constituted a 
kingdom, at the treaty of Vienna, and made an appendage 
to the Russian crown, the nobles never ceased to sigh for 
their ancient liberty {license) of electing a king — i.e, of periodi- 
cally selling themselves, by a ‘^double auction,” as Heeren 
asserts, to the highest bidder. They sighed also for those times 
when there was no law to protect the weak from their outrages, 
and when a reign of violence and disorder gave them perpetual 
occasions of making war upon each other, and of ravaging the 

* ‘ * Wherever Russia extended her sovereignty, there prevailed overwhelming 
tyranny, grinding oppression, unblushing venality, odious corruption, treacher- 
ous espionages, spoliation, moral degradation, and slavery. (Hear, hear.) 
What good did Russia ever accomplish? It was said that she might civilise 
the barbarian Turks ; he believed they would hear no more about that after the 
conduct of Russia towards Poland. The Poles did not, as the House well knew, 
Ttse until goaded into madness hy a senies of oppressions before unheard of j the 
country was watered by the tears of its inhabitants," ^Lord Dtidley Stuarfs 
Speech^ House of Commons, Feb. 19, 1836, 
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unprotected provinces. The laws which were passed for the 
defence of the lives and properties of the peasants were re- 
garded with jealousy ^ by the nobles, who viewed such enact- 
ments in the light of encroachments upon their privileges ,* and 
they looked back to the days when they alone constituted the 
nation^ and all besides w’-ere but as the brutes of the field. It 
was not merely indirectly, however, that the privileges of the 
aristocracy were curtailed, one of the first acts of the Emperor 
Alexander being to restrict the use of titles to the possessors of 
pioperty in that country where, previously^ the rank had de- 
scended to every son^\ and continued to all their successors^ thus 
multiplying titles indefinitely, and adding a thousandfold to 
the mischiefs of conferring absolute power on a particular class, 
by suffering it to be frequently possessed by desperadoes or 
paupers. But the cause that, more than all others, had con- 
tributed to render the nobles discontented, was the long-pro- 
tracted peace, which deprived them of their accustomed occu- 
pation and revenue j and which, however much it contributed 
to the happiness of the industrious agriculturists and traders, 
brought nothing but ruin and discontent to a body that retained 
too much of the pride and turbulence of character inherited 
from their warlike ancestors, to dream of descending to pursuits 
of a commercial or peaceful character. To present a clear 
view of the state of this order of society in Poland, we will 
extract a few lines upon the subject from the work of Mr. 
Jacob, before quoted. It will place his authority beyond ques- 
tion, if we remind our readers that he is the gentleman who 
was selected, by a Parliamentary Committee, to make a journey 
through the northern portions of Europe, for the purpose of 
making to his employers a report of the corn trade of those 
regions. This individual — who was, of course, not only selected 
for his efficient powers of observation, but also for his character 
for honour and fidelity — in speaking, incidentally, of the state 

* Heeren, vol. ii. p. 231. 

t Jacob’s Report, p. 60. 

M 
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of society of Russian Poland^ in his official report, makes this 
observation upon the Polish gentry The Polish gentry are 
too proud to follow any course but the military career ; and 
the Government, by its large standing army, encourages the 
feeling, though the pay is scarcely sufficient to supply the offi- 
cers wdth their expensive uniforms. Whatever difficulties inav 
present themselves to the placing out young men of good 
family, none have had recourse to commerce ; and if they had, 
such would be treated by others as having lost their caste, and 
descended to a lower rank of society. The consequence is, 
that all the trade and manufactures of the country are in the 
hands of the Germans or the Jews. The former seek to return 
home with the fortunes they make— the latter do not possess 
the full rights of citizenship and cannot be expected to take 
great interest in the prosperity of the country.’’ 

The above account of the tone of feeling, and of the condi- 
tion of the aristocratic party of Poland, written in 1825, accounts 
for the insurrection breaking out in 1830, when every other 
class of its inhabitants was in the enjoyment of unprecedented 
hap2)iness and prosperity. And we hesitate ?wt emphatically to 
assert^ that it was wholly'^ and solely^ and exclusively ^ at the insti- 
gation^ and for the selfish benefit^ of this aidstocratic fraction of 
the people^ that the Polish nation suffered for Hvelve months the 
horrors of civil war, was thrown back in her career of improve- 
ment, and has since had to endure the rigours of a conquei’or^s 
vengeance.^ The Russian government was aware of this and 
its severity has since been chiefly directed tow^ards the nobility.f 

The peasants joined, to a considerable extent, the standard of revolt j but 
this was to be expected in consequence of the influence necessarily exercised 
over them by the superior classes. Besides, patriotism or nationality is an 
instinctive virtue, that sometimes burns the brightest in the rudest and least 
reasoning minds ; and its manifestation bears no proportion to the value .of the 
possessions^ defended, or the object to be gained. The Russian serfs at Boro- 
dino, the 1 urkish slaves at Ismail, and the lazzaroni of Naples, fought for their 
masters and oppressors more obstinately than the free citizens of Paris or 
^ 3-shington did, at a subsequent period, in defence of those capitals, 

t We cannot help alluding to the unfortunate natives of this country who are 
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In the ukase of the 9th (21st) November, 1831, directing that 
five thousand Poles should be transported into the interior of 
the empire, it is expressly provided that they be selected from 
the disaffected of the orde?' of the gentry. And, in the order 
issued to the Russian troops employed to quell the insurrection, 
they are required, under severe penalties, to respect the houses 
and property of the Polish peasants. 

Now, we put it frankly to such of our readers as do not 
enjoy the leisure, or perhaps possess the taste for informing 
themselves of the subject in hand, excepting through the 
periodical press and the orations of public speakers, whether 
we were not justified in asserting that they have been cheated 
of their stores of compassion, by those who call forth public 
sympathy for the oppressed Polish people, by appealing to their 
former liberty, when the mass of the nation w^as in slavery ; by 
deploring the tyranny of the Russian government, which has 
served to give security and protection to the great body of the 
poor, against the oppressions of the pow^erful nobles ; by laud- 
ing the ancient prosperity, wealth, grandeur, and happiness of 
a country which, until the present age, was, at no period of its 
history, for fifteen successive years, exempt from civil or foreign 
war— from desolation, the plague, or famine ; * and by implor- 

now seeking an asylum in England, and who belong entirely, we believe, to the 
class here referred to. Our allusion is to the system which sacrificed millions to 
hundreds of thousands, and not to persons, or even to generations of persons. 
Above all, we would except the unfortunate stranger that is now within our 
gates, imploring our help in a season of distress. In throwing himself upon our 
shores, the unhappy Pole evinced his generous belief that we would protect and 
succour him, and he will not discover that we want the power or the will to do 
either ; nor will we wait to inquire whether he be peer or peasant. The bird 
that, to escape from the tyrant of the skies, flies trembling to the traveller’s 
bosom is secure ; base, indeed, would he be first to examine if his fluttering 
guest were a dove or a hawk. We cannot, however, approve of the lectures 
upon Polish history and literature, which have been delivered, in many parts of 
the kingdom, by some of these refugees. They convey erroneous pictures of 
the former condition of that country ; glossing over the conduct of the nobles, 
and suppressing all mention of the miserable state of the serfs. 

* See Appendix for extracts from history of Poland. 
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ing the Powers to restore the Polish nation to its condition 
previously to the first partition in 1772, which would be to 
plunge nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants from freedom 
into bondage, from comparative happiness into the profoundest 
state of misery ? But worse effects than the waste of a little 
misdirected philanthropy follow from these misrepresentations. 
The British indignation and hatred towards Russia* have been 
awakened, and those fierce passions have taken possession of the 
public mind throughout the kingdom so strongly as to place us 
in that most dangerous of all predicaments, where the majority 
is sufficiently excited, by national prejudice, to be brought 
within view of the hostile precipice, and only requires a further 
stimulus to plunge the country into the horrible gulf of war. 
And who and what are the writers and speakers that have made 
the subject of Poland the vehicle for conducting public opinion 
to the verge of such a catastrophe ? Are they cognizant, or are 
they unaware of the merits of the question which we have now 
been faithfully discussing? In either case, out upon such 
quackery ! The empiric who, under pretence of healing their 
bodily disorders, fires the blood or deranges the bowels of his 
patients, suffers the penalty of homicide for the death of his 
victim, without inquiry whether the destructive nostrum was 
ignorantly or knowingly administered. And how long shall 
political quacks be permitted, without fear of punishment, and 
with no better justification than the plea of ignorance, to 
inflame the minds and disorder the understandings of a whole 

The terms of abuse showered upon Nicholas in the British legislature are 
new in taste ; and, we think, w’hen applied to a potentate at peace with us, such 
epithets as monster, Herod, miscreant, &c., are not improvements upon the 
terms that we find in the earlier volumes of Hansard. In any case, would such 
language be honourable to the Parliament ? Supposing a war should follow, is 
it dignified to precede hostilities with vituperative missiles ? Spring and Langan 
set to with a better grace, by shaking hands at the scratch : the rules of the 
Fives-coun had better be transcribed for the benefit of St. Stephen’s. We are 
told, indeed, that it is a just manifestation of public opinion. We have heard 
similar expressions of opinion at Billingsgate and Clare Market, and have 
obsenred that they sometimes lead to blows, hit iieverio convictio?j. 
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nation, by stimulating them to a frenzy of hatred towards a 
people more than a thousand miles distant, and preparing them 
for jDrobably millions of murders, by administering unchecked, 
their decoction of lies, their compounds of invention and im- 
posture, or their deadly doses of poisoned prejudice, gilded 
with spurious philanthropy ? 

We have thus (in allusion to the objections of those who 
take exceptions to Russian aggrandizement upon the ground 
that the encroachments of that power are always accompanied 
by the infliction of barbarous oppressions upon the conquered 
nations) shown that in all cases where neighbouring states 
have been annexed to that empire, the inhabitants have thereby 
been advanced in civilisation and happiness. We have in ' the 
case of Poland, which has undoubtedly benefited more than 
any other country by its incorporation with Russia, dwelt at 
greater length upon this point, both because we believe that 
the impression above referred to is all but universal in reference 
to this people, and because we are convinced that from this 
erroneous idea originates nearly all the hostility which, in just 
and generous minds — and they are the great majority — is 
entertained towards the Russian government and people. 

In examining the various grounds upon which those who 
discuss the subject take up their hostile attitudes towards the 
Russian nation, we have — with infinite surprise and a deep 
conviction of the truth that a century of aristocratic govern- 
ment and consequent foreign interference have impregnated 
all classes with the haughty and arrogant spirit of their rulers 
—discovered that Great Britain has been argued into a warlike 
disposition against that remote empire, without one assignable 
motive or grievance which could have even engendered a tone 
of resentment from our public writers and speakers, had they 
been actuated only by the principles of common sense, modest 
forbearance, and a regard for the benefit of the people. We 
have sought in vain for cases of insult to out flag ^ for an 
example of spoliation committed upon E?iglish merchants ; for 
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the appearance of hostile fleets in British waters threatening 
our shores ; for the denial of redress for injuries inflicted ; for 
the refusal to liquidate some just debt. We have sought for 
such wrongs as these at the hands of the Russian Government 
to justify an appeal to menaces and a call for armaments from 
our Russo-maniac orators and writers; but we find only 
charges of spoliation of Turkish territory, assaults upon Poland, 
intrigues with Persia, designs upon Sweden, and conquests in 
Georgia— affairs with which we have less interest in embroilino- 
ourselves than we have with the struggle now raging in the 
province of Texas between the Americans and Mexicans. 

If we refer to the speech of Lord Dudley Stuart, before 
alluded to (which is a compendium of all the accusations, sup- 
positions, fears, dangers, and suspicions of which the subject 
is susceptible), we shall find an alarming picture given of the 
future growth of Russian dominion. Turkey, it seems, is to be 
only the germ of an empire which shall extend not merely from 
“Indus to the Pole,” but throw forth its arms over Europe 
and Asia, and embrace every people and nation between the 
Bay of Bengal and the English Channel 1 Turkey once 
possessed, and the devouring process begins. Austria and all 
Italy are to be swallowed up at a meal, Greece and the 
Ionian Islands serving for side-dishes. Spain and Portugal 
follow as a dessert for this Dando of Constantinople ; and 
Louis Philippe and his empire are washed down afterwards 
with Bordeaux and Champagne. Prussia and the smaller 
German States, having wisely formed themselves into a trades 
union of some thirty or forty millions, might be supposed by 
some persons to be secure from this tyrannical master. 
Nothing of the kind 1 His lordship has discovered that this is 
a mere trick of Russia for making them a richer prey. The 
German goose is only penned in this Prussian league that it 
may fatten and be worthier of the fate that awaits it. When 
Michaelmas arrives it will be served up in due state to the 
Russian eagle. Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland are 
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to be but as entremets for this national repast. And Persia, 
Egypt, Arabia, and India, in one large bouquet, will furnish the 
exotics to perfume and adorn this banquet of empires ! One 
trifling matter, however, Lord Stuart altogether forgets to take 
into account : he omits to say how all the viands shall be paid 
for ; in other words, in what way the Russian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will make good his budget when called upon 
to clothe, feed, and pay armies to conquer a dozen powerful 
nations, some of them richer than the conqueror ; to meet the 
expenses of 7nateriel to furnish the commissariat, hire baggage 
waggons, charter .transports, and to cover the thousand other 
outgoings, including even the frauds and impositions incidental 

* ‘ ‘ Russia, as honourable members must be well aware, was not at the 
least pains to disguise her dissatisfaction at the present state of affairs in the 
Peninsula ; and with a frontier so far advanced as hers now was, could any man 
living doubt that she would very soon adopt plain modes of making that dis- 
satisfaction felt? He repeated that, with a frontier so far advanced, Italy w-as 
not safe from her grasp, and Russia once established there the consequences 
to Austria must be tremendous. Russia was surrounding-— w’as enveloping 
Austria. Turkey would soon fall a prey to her lust of extended dominion. 
Greece would be a mere province of Russia ; indeed, already Greece was sub- 
jected to her influence, and she scarcely hesitated to menace France 

He would again say that the whole of the Prussian league was at the instigation 
of Russia, the former being the mere creature of the latter. When the present 
designs of Russia were accomplished, they would soon see how she was becom- 
ing jealous of Prussia, and a pretext would not be long wanting for the 
destruction of that instrument which the great northeni power had used in 
erecting and confirming its own ascendancy. Prussia was prepared to do 
everything which Russia might dictate for the purpose of forwarding her designs ; 
but she might fully anticipate this — that as soon as the plans of the Autocrat 
were matured, he would in a day {/) dismember and pull down his present 
allies, and after that Austria could not long resist. Then in another quarter of 
her great empire, let them only look at the advantages possessed by Russia. 
She had military stations within thirty miles of the western coast of 
Norway. . . . That country could furnish sailors inferior to none in the 

world, and the whole kingdom abounded with timber of the best quality. 
Russia would then deco?ne a 7 iaval fower of the first order (/) and might be 
joined by the Americans or the Dutch to the manifest disadvantage of Eng- 
land.” {//) — Times' re;port of Lord Dudley Stuart's Speech, Fed. 19, 1836. 

These sentiments appear tp have been delivered with gravity, and listened to 
by the House of Commons without a smile ! 
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to a state of warfare. His lordship forgets this, and in doing 
so calls to our recollection a dream~our readers have probably 
experienced something of the kind— in which we found ourselves 
buoyed up in the air and borne along we could not tell how. 
It was not walking, flying, or swimming ; yet on we glided 
through space, quite independent of all the laws of nature — hills 
disappearing, rivers drying up, seas changing into terra firma, 
trees, walls, and castles vanishing at our approach ; despising 
all the usual impediments of sublunary travelling, caring no 
more for inns than if we had been a shooting star, and regard- 
less, like Halley’s comet, of a change of horses. On we went, 
with no luggage to look after, or hotel bills to settle, or pos- 
tillions to pay, till, alas ! we awoke and discovered that we 
were only a mortal biped, trammelled by the law of gravitation, 
and enslaved by the rules of political economy, privileged but 
to travel along coarse, dirty roads, and compelled before 
starting, not only to calculate the cost of the journey, but to 
put the money in our purse for coaches, steamboats, turnpike 
gates, and inns, as well as their waiters, boots, porters, and 
chambermaids, besides a round sum to cover extortions, if we 
would keep our temper. Now, Lord Stuart’s case was precisely 
similar to ours, with the exception that he did not wake to his 
vision of supernatural locomotion. But to be serious. To 
those who resort, as a crowning bugbear, to the threats of 
universal sovereignty as the ultimate aim of the Russian 
Government, we have already in some degree replied by 
showing the weakness of that empire, as exemplified in its un- 
cultivated surface, in. the scattered position of its uncivilised 
people their poverty, ignorance, and diversified character — 
and in the circumstance of its being behind Great Britain and 
other countries in the march of improvement and discovery. 

But we can appeal to other facts, and to experience, to dis- 
prove the exaggerated views that are put forth respecting the 
power of Russia \ and in no instance were her weakness and 
inability to concentrate and support an army more fully illus- 
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tratecl than at the invasion of her territory by Bonaparte. At 
the battle of Borodino— which was the first great affair that 
took place between the French and the forces of the Czar— we 
find^ notwithstanding the alarm of invasion had been trumpeted 
through Europe eighteen months previously, that the number 
^f combatants brought, on that bloody day, to the defence of 
their native soil, only amounted to 120,000 men, of whom a 
large portion were without uniforms or arms, excepting scythes 
or other similar weapons. Now, to illustrate the very superior 
strength of a nation whose inhabitants are at once concentrated 
and rich, let us suppose so absurd a circumstance as that 
Russia, after eighteen months of open preparation and threaten- 
ing, were to march an army of nearly half a million of soldiers 
into England ] should we be found, after so ample a warning, 
opposing only 120,000 fighting men, and that number only 
half armed and clothed, in defence of our homes, our wives 
and daughters, in the first battle-field ? London alone could 
furnish and equip such an army, in so great a cause, within six 
months ! Nor did the deficiency of numbers arise from want 
of patriotism. On the contrary, the Russians fought with un- 
equalled ardour and bravery f and the only reason that Napo- 
leon’s troops were not on that occasion overwhelmed by ten 
times their force, is, that the Government had not money to 
pay for transporting its subjects from remote provinces to the 
scene of action, or funds to provide arms and support them 
when collected together. 

It has been well observed by a very sound authority,! that 
China affords the best answer to those who argue that Russia 
meditates hostile views towards our Indian possessions. China 
is separated from Russia by an imaginary boundary only ,* and 

* Regiments of peasants, who till that day had never seen war, and who 
still had no other uniform than their grey jackets, formed with the steadiness of 
veterans, crossed their brows, and having uttered their national exclamation, 

'' Gos;podee fomiloui nas V ' — God have mercy upon us !— rushed into the 
thickest of the battle.— j Napoleon] chap. 77. 

f newspaper, No. 386. 
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that coiintry is universally supposed to contain a vast deposit 
of riches, well worthy of the spoiler’s notice. Besides, it has 
not enjoyed flie demjf’ of being civilised by English or other 
Christian conquerors—an additional reason for expecting to 
find a wealthy pagan community, waiting, like unwrought 
mines, the labours of some Russian Warren Hastings. Why, 
then, does not the Czar invade the Chinese empire,^ which is 
his next neighbour, and contains an unravaged soil, rather than 
contemplate, as the alarmist writers and speakers predict he 
does, marching three thousand miles over regions of burning 
deserts and ranges of snowy mountains, to Hindostan, where he 
would fold that Clive and Wellesley had preceded hhn ? The 
reason for such forbearance is, at the present day, as it was 
when that splendid but immoral genius, Catherine, proposed 
to undertake this very expedition — that there was not in Russia 
sufficient available loealth to transport across its own surface 
an army large eiiough to subjugate the Chinese, How, then, 
will they reach India through enemies’ territories, and in spite 
of the power and influence of England? To warrant the 
attempt, the Czar ought to possess, at least, the command of 
one hundred millions sterling. Last year, he required but one 
million and a quarter, f for which he was compelled to solicit 
the aid of the capitalists of western Europe, and found great 


Unless his Muscovite Majesty should adopt this suggestion quickly, there 
appears some chance that England may be before him at Pekin. We perceive 
that some of our writers are anxious that we should send some ships of war to 
compel the Chinese Government to open other ports to our vessels besides 
Canton, and to dictate certain other regulations fo,r carrying on trade with us 
which they are good enough to suggest to his Celestial Majesty. Could not our 
ships of war call in on the way, and compel the French people to transfer the 
trade of Marseilles to Ha\Te, and thus save us the carriage of their wines and 
madders through the Straits of Gibraltar? Why should not they force the 
Americans to restrict the export of their cotton to New York, rather than to 
suffer the growth of Savannah and Mobile? Well may the Chinese proclaim 
us foffistde harharians r for, verily, this is outside barbarous morality » 
t Double the amount might be raised without difficulty, upon sufficient 
seounty.m Manchester, m less than forty-eight hours, if the profit or other 

motive Offered an adequate inducement. 
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difficulty, even after pledges of peace and protestations of good 
behaviour, in obtaining the necessary loan ! 

Russia once in possession of Constantinople, and farewell 
to the liberties of Europe ! ” is the cry of those who are '‘^pos- 
sessed'' with the dread of Muscovite ambition ; and the very 
repetition of this prophecy is calculated to produce believers in 
its truth. How it is that Russia is to conquer one hundred 
millions of people, superior to her own population in wealth, 
freedom, instruction, and morality, and armed with all the 
superiority of power which an ascendancy in those qualities 
ever has, and always will bestow upon civilised communities 
over barbarous nations, not one of those writers and speakers 
has condescended to explain; the ways and means are stu- 
diously avoided, or disregarded as of no consequence. Yet 
that Russia possesses no superhuman properties, which enable 
her to disregard the ordinary impediments of nature, we have 
already shown, in the example of her inability, when attacked, 
to resist the invader, owing to the w^ant of the money, food, 
arms, and clothing, necessary for the transport and main- 
tenance of large armies. With such an example of her weak- 
ness in defensive operations as we have just given, we need 
not be surprised that we have very abundant proofs of the 
feebleness of that empire when engaged in aggressive warfare. 
All the hostilities carried on between Russia and her barbarous 
neighbours, Turkey and Persia, have been full of evidences of 
the difficulty with which the first Power achieved her succes- 
sive conquests, and the precarious tenure by which she has 
held them. Indeed, the last war with Turkey was, from the 
combined causes of deficient means of transport, defective 
commissariat supplies, and want of hospitals— all arising from 
the poverty of the Government — protracted so long and at- 
tended with so great a loss of life to the invaders, that it left 
no doubt, with reflecting minds, of the incompetency of Russia 
to sustain a war of aggression with Prussia, Austria, or any 
other civilised State. 
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But Poland is the best and latest witness of the weakness 
and poverty of Russia. Notwithstanding that the insurrection 
in that country broke out at a moment when the preparations 
were not matured (owing to the rashness of the military youths 
of Warsaw), and although the natives possessed no strong places, 
as in Belgium, and their territory is destitute of mountain fast- 
nesses, such as are found in Spain, Scotland, or Switzerland, yet 
a mere handful of insurgents baffled the whole power of the 
Czar for twelve months, several times defeating his ilhequipped 
armies with great slaughter, and at last were subdued only 
through the perfidy of the Prussian authorities. Surely with 
this experience of Russian weakness and poverty to appeal to, 
we need not refer to the dangers apprehended for France, 
Germany, and Spain, unless it be to ask whether a British 
Parliament, possessing so many unsatisfied claims upon its 
time and attention at home, from two millions of paupers 
in a neighbouring island, declared by authority to be with- 
out the means of subsistence; from the Dissenters of this 
kingdom and the Catholics of Ireland ; and from the discon- 
tented taxpayers at large, whether the British legislature might 
not very properly leave the care of those independent and 
powerful empires to their own governments, at least for the 
present, until the business of the united empire shall have been 
more satisfactorily dispatched. 

AVe shall, however, be told that in arguing for the w-eakness 
of this empire from past experience, we lose sight of the 
difference between Russia in the Baltic and Russia in the 
Mediterranean. ''The Government of St. Petersburg once 
transferred to Constantinople, and Russia thenceforth becomes 
the first maritime power in Europe,” is the universal cry of the 
alarmists. JResj ? Oh 1 the oaks of Bosnia, which are the 
finest in the world for shipbuilding, would be then at her com- 
mand ! But where would the sailors be found by a power 
possessing no mercantile marine? Napoleon thought vainly 
to create a navy from these very forests ; he ordered tools to 
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be forged in the country, and roads to be cut, by which the 
French legions might penetrate into Illyria, and the oaks of 
Bosnia be thus transported to the harbours of the Adriatic.’ 
He, moreover, contrived to bring the forests of Switzerland to 
Antwerp, by constructing the famous shoot down the side of 
Mount Pilatus. The timber rotted in his harbours, for how 
could the navies arise, whilst England commanded the trade of 
the ocean ? Napoleon Bonaparte was a madman in all that 
related to commercial science ; and his disastrous fate was the 
inevitable consequence ; but they, who with his example before 
them, can assume the existence of the largest navy in the w'orld, 
in the possession of a people whose cai'rying trade is in the hands 
of another nation, without the previous growth of manufactures 
and commerce are, in that particular, more hopelessly mad 
than the Corsican usurper. As well and as wisely might they 
assume the existence of the ripened harvest when no seed had 
been sown, or reckon on the growth of a city where neither 
builders nor inhabitants had ever existed! Until Russia 
becomes a great trading empire, she will not be in even the 
path for surpassing us in naval power. We have elsewhere 
shown that she cannot enlarge her commerce without thereby 
enriching us, even more than any other people ; how then can 
Russia hope to become equal to ourselves upon the ocean, 
unless England should, for the purpose of enabling her to do 
so, resolve to stand still ? ^ 

But supposing that Russia were to seize the first moment 
of her occupancy of Turkey to begin to build ships of war, and 
by the aid of Greek sailors to man a fleet at Constantinople ; 

When the measures for conciliating" the respective commercial interests of 
parties in the Irish Union "vvere arranging, the opinion of practical men was 
taken as to the period at which the cotton manufacture of Ireland might be 
able to go on, in competition with that of England, without the help of protect- 
ing duties ; and Mr. William Orr, of Dublin, who had introduced the manufac- 
ture into that country, was asked if he thought it likely that in ten years the 
Irish manufacturers would overtake the English in skill ? Mr. Orr replied 
“ Yes, if the English can be persuaded during that time to stand still.’' 
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and presuming, moreover, that having obtained violent posses- 
sion of Norway, she were to employ similar means for erecting 
a naval power in the Baltic : let us then call the attention of 
our readers to the defenceless and dependent position in which 
her territory would be placed, owing to the peculiar geographi- 
cal features of those quarters of the globe. The sole outlet for 
the waters of the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea is by the 
canal of the Dardanelles, called the Hellespont ; a passage 
w^hose navigable width scarcely exceeds two thousand yards for 
a length of thirty miles. To blockade the entrance of this 
Strait would require that a couple of ships of the line, a frigate, 
and a steamer, should be stationed at its mouth, and with no 
larger force than this might the egress of any vessel be pre- 
vented from the interior seas; and not only so, but as these 
four men-of-war would constitute, in the eyes of all foreign 
powers, and according to the law of nations, a sufficient block- 
ade, they would deprive Constantinople and the whole Turkish 
empire of all foreign trade, besides shutting out from the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean Sea, and the rest of the world, the 
entire coast of the Euxine, and its thousands of miles of 
tributary rivers. If we now transfer our attention to the 
northern portions of the Russian empire, \ve shall find that the 
passage of the Sound, through which all the trade of the Baltic is 
compelled to pass, is scarcely less narrow than that of the Helles- 
pont ; and provided Russia had gained possession of the interior 
of these Straits, according to the supposition of the alarmists, 
then half a dozen ships of war might hermetically seal the whole 
of northern Europe against the trade of the world. In short 
Russia , with the addition of Turkey , would possess but two outlets, 
each more contracted than the River Thames at Tilbury Fort^ 
and as these could be declared in a state of blockade by less 
than a dozen vessels of war, it is clear that nature herself has 
doomed Russia to be in a condition of the most abject and 
prostrate subjection to the will of the maritime powers. This 
is a point of paramount importance in estimating the future 
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growth of the country under consideration. It should never 
be lost sight of for a moment in arguing upon the subject, that 
Russia, in iDOSsession of Turkey and all the coasts of the Black 
Sea, besides her present stupendous expanse of territory, would 
still be denied, by the hand of Nature herself, a navigation of 
more than three miles in width, to connect her millions of 
square leagues of territory with the rest of the globe— a pecu> 
harity the more striking since it could not be found to exist in 
any other quarter of the earth. It is deserving of notice, that 
these two narrow^ straits, which guard the entrances to the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, are nearly six months^ sail distant from each 
other; and the track by which alone they can communicate 
lying through the Straits of Dover and of Gibraltar, it must be 
apparent that, were Russia the mistress of those channels^, she 
could not pass from the one to the other, unless she were in 
amicable connection with Great Britain.* 

1 here remains but one more point requiring our consider- 
ation in connection with the abstract question of Muscovite 
aggrandisement. They who predict the unbounded extension 
of Russia, forget the inevitable growth of weakness which 
attends the undue expansion of territorial dominion, f Not 
only can they foresee without difficulty the conquest of 
Germany, h ranee, Spain, Persia, and India, but they are, at 
the same time, blind m the dangers wffiich must attend ’the 
attempt to incorporate into one cumbrous empire these remote 

During the war between Russia and the Porte, in 1791, the Government 
of St. Petersburg, anxious to send a fleet to attack the Turkish power in the 
Archipelago, requested permission of the Dutch and English to be allowed to 
refit the vessels and take in stores at one of their ports ; and failing in this an. 
plication, ^the expedition was abandoned. 

t * In large bodies the circulation of power must be less at the extremities - 
Nature herself has said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt as he governi 
1 hrace, nor has he the same dominion in the Crimea and Algiers which he has 
a,t Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and huckster • the 
Sultan gets such obedience as he can ; he governs with a loose reign that he 
may govern at all : it is the eternal law of extension and detached empire.”-- 
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and heterogeneous nations. In all ages and climes nature has 
given the boundaries for different communities ; and we find 
that not only are the several families of the earth generally 
enclosed by seas or mountains to mark the limits of their re- 
spective territories, but the rivers usually flow through lands 
inhabited by people of one language— thus constituting a 
double natural line of demarcation. For example, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees afford the barriers beneath the opposite 
sides of which repose the French, Spanish, and Italian nations 
within which arise the Rhone and Garonne of France, the 
Ta^s and Giiadalquiver of the Peninsula, and the Po and 
Adige of Italy; each of which may be almost said to water 
integral countries. And, seeing that these allotments of the 
earth’s surface are sufficiently defined by the hand 'of nature to 
have drawn together in the earliest ages the scattered seed of 
Adam into separate and distinct families, how infallibly shall 
the same natural limits suffice to preserve those distinctions 
when aided _ by those potent safeguards of nationality, the 
diversified histones, religions, languages, and law's of ancient 
and powerful empires ! These are reflections that do not seem 
to have occurred to those writers who assign the sovereignty of 
Europe and Asia over to Russia ; and, even if they had crossed 
t eir minds, such trifling impediments could hardly have dis- 
couraged them, after having surmounted so much greater 
obstacles. For assuredly they who can bestow upon Russia 
the supremacy of the seas, whilst her carrying trade is in the 
hands of England— or who can award her the victory over rich 
united, and powerful nations, without the previous possession 
o money, materiel, or provisions for her armies— need not be 
daunted by such trifling natural difficulties as the Himalayas or 

over hlr the concentrations of a government 

over her conquests ; or feel a moment’s alarm about regulating 

1 the Mine tariff the commerce of the Rhine, Danube, 

ana Ganges. ’ 

fe have now, we believe, noticed every argument with 
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which it has been the custom to urge us to participate in 
Russian and Turkish quarrels and intrigues ; and we have 
endeavoured to show, by a candid appeal to facts, that the 
dangers with which we are threatened in our commerce, 
colonies, or national dominion, from the power of Russia, 
are chimerical. We have likewise shown that the prejudices 
existing in the minds of the British people against that Power, 
and which have been industriously fostered by the writers and 
speakers of the day, are founded in delusion and misrepre- 
sentation ; that the spread of Russian Empire has invariably 
increased, instead of diminishing the growth of civilisation and 
commerce ; that she owes her extension less to her own forces, 
which we have shown to be weak, than to the disunion or 
barbarism of her neighbours j and that the very nature of her 
geographical position must always keep her in dependence upon 
the goodwill of other maritime powers. Where, then, are the 
motives — seeing that Russia has not inflicted the slightest 
wrong upon tis, or even contemplated one substantial injury to 
our people- — for the warlike spirit which now pervades the 
current writings and speeches upon the subject of that nation ? 

We do not know— for we have not been able in our researches 
upon the subject to discover — one solitary ground upon which to 
found a pretence^ consistent with reason, common sense, or justice, 
for going to zaar with Russia, ■ 



CHAPTER III 

THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

Our object has not only been to deprecate war as the greatest 
evil that can befall a people, but to show that we have no 
interest in maintaining the status quo of Turkey; and, con- 
sequently, that the armaments, which, in a time of peace, are 
maintained, at an enormous cost, for the purpose of making 
demonstrations in favour of that country, and against Russia, 
might be reduced, and their expense spared to the taxpayers of 
the British Empire. 

We shall here be encountered with a very general pre- 
possession in favour of our maintaining what is termed a rank 
amongst the states of the Continent — which means, not that 
we should be free from debt, or that our nation should be an. 
example to all others for the wealth, education, and virtues of 
its people, but that England shall be consulted before any 
other countries presume to quarrel or fight ; and that she shall 
be ready, and shall be called upon, to take a part in every con- 
tention, either as mediator, second, or principal So prevalent 
and so little questioned has this egotistical spirit become, that, 
when an honourable member rises in Parliament, to call upon a 
minister of the crown to account for some political changes in 
Spain, Portugal, or Turkey — instead of the question encountering 
the laughter of the House (as such an inquiry would probably 
do from the homely representatives who meet to attend to 
their constituents affairs at Washington), or the questioner 
being put down by the functionary, with something after Cain’s 
answer, Am I the Spaniard’s keeper ? ” — the latter offers grave 
explanations and excuses, whilst the audience looks on with 
silent attention, as though every word of our foreign secretary 
were pregnant with the fate of nations bowing to his sway. 
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If we go back through the Parliamentary debates of the 
last few reigns, we shall find this singular feature in our 
national character— the passion for meddling with the affairs of 
foreigners— more strikingly prominent in every succeeding 
session ; and, at the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
the reader is astonished to see that the characters of the leaders 
of the mobs of Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons, and the conduct 
of the government of France, became the constant subjects of 
discussion in the House of Commons, almost to the exclusion 
of matters of domestic interest— Pitt and Burke on one side, 
and Fox, Grey, and Sheridan on the other, attacking and 
defending the champions of the Revolution, with the same 
ardour as if the British legislature were a responsible tribunal 
erected over the whole of Christendom, and endowed with 
powers to decide without appeal, the destinies of all the 
potentates and public men of Europe.* Unhappily, the same 
passion had impregnated the minds of the public generally (as 
It continues to do down to our own day), and the result was, 
as everybody knows, the Bourbon crusade. But England, in 
taking upon herself to make war with the spirit of the age 
encountered the Fates ; and, instead of destroying that infant 


* That this spirit still sui-vives in full vigour may be shown by the motion 

vritrt?' Commons by Mr. T. Buncombe, for interceding 

w h the French Government in behalf of the state prisonere at Ham. Prince 

I olignac and his confederates attempted, by their ruK/ d' etat, to deprive France 
of law, place the whole country in the hands of despots, and reduce it to the 
mon ash ignorance of the middle ages, by giving again to priests and bigots the 
absolute power over the printing press. In this attempt they failed : but free- 
dom conquered at the cost of hundreds of victims. In England, or any other 
country hit France, those ministers would have sufered death. Yet after five 
years of confinement, behold us interfering with the course of justice in an 

tlZrofChinl r*" 

Within a week of this display, a lad was transported from Macclesfield for 
fourteen years, /er keying a pair of stockings. We recommend this to our 
facetious Gallic neighbours as a fit opportunity for intervention : the mother 

should be induced to write her case to M. Odillon Barrot, or some other uonular 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. populai 

N H 
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freedom which, however monstrous and hideous at its birth, 
was destined to throw off its bloody swathes, and, in spite of 
the enmity of the world, to dispense the first taste of liberty to 
Europe — she was herself the nurse that.^ by her of position^ rocked 
the French Revolution into vigorous maturity. 

Our history during the last century may be called the 
tragedy of “ British intervention in the politics of Europe ; in 
which princes, diplomatists, peers, and generals, have been the 
authors and actors — the people the victims ; and the moral 
will be exhibited to the latest posterity in 800 millions of debt. 

We have said that our proposal to reduce our armaments 
will be opposed upon the plea of maintaining a proper attitude, 
as it is called, amongst the nations of Europe. British inter- 
vention in the state policy of the Continent has been usually 
excused under the two stock pretences of maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe, and of protecting our commerce \ upon 
which two subjects, as they bear indirectly on the question in 
hand, we shall next offer a few observations. 

The first instance in which we find the “ balance of power 
alluded to in a king’s speech is on the occasion of the last 
address of William III. to his Parliament, December 31, 1701, 
where he concludes by saying — “ I will only add this — if you do 
in good earnest desire to see England hold the balance of 
Europe.^ it will appear by your right improving the present oppor- 
tunity.” From this period down to almost our time (latterly 
indeed, the phrase has become, like many other cant terms, 
nearly obsolete), there will be found, in almost every suc- 
cessive king’s speech, a constant recurrence to the balance of 
Europe ; ” by which, we may rest assured, was always meant, 
however it might be concealed under pretended alarm for the 
‘'equilibrium of power” or the “safety of the Continent,” the 
desire to see England “hold the balance.” The phrase was 
found to please the public ear ; it implied something of equity ; 
whilst England, holding the balance of Europe in her hand, 
sounded like filling the office of Justice herself to one half of 
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the globe. Of course such a post of honour could not be 
maintained, or its dignity asserted, without a proper attendance 
of guards and officers, and we consequently find that at about 
this period of our history large standing armies began to be ■ 
called for; and not only were the supplies solicited by the 
government from time to time under the plea of preserving 
the liberties of Europe, but in the annual mutiny bill {the same 
in forfn as is now passed every year) the preamble stated, amongst 
other motives, that the annual army was voted for the purpose 
of preserving the balance of power in Europe, The balance of 
power/ then, becomes an important practical subject for in- 
vestigation. It appeals directly to the business and bosoms of 
our readers, since it is implicated with an expenditure of more 
than a dozen millions of money per annum, every farthing of 
which goes, in the shape of taxation, from the pockets of the 
public. 

Such of our readers as have not investigated this subject 
will not be a little astonished to find a great discrepancy in the 
several definitions of what is actually meant by the “ balance 
of power.” The theory — for it has never yet been applied to 
practice — appears, after upwards of a century of acknowledged 
existence, to be less understood now than ever. Latterly, 
indeed, many intelligent and practical-minded politicians have 
thrown the question overboard, along with that of the 
balance of trade, of which number, without participating in 
their favoured attributes, we claim to be ranked as one. "The 
balance of power, which has for a hundred years been the 
burden of kings’ speeches, the theme of statesmen, the ground 
of solemn treaties, and the cause of w^ars ; which has served, 
down to the very year in which we write, and which will, no 
doubt, continue to serve for years to come as a pretence for 
maintaining enormous standing armaments by land and s.ea, 
at a cost of many hundreds of millions of treasure— the 
balance of power is a chimera ! It is not a fallacy, a mistake, 
an imposture, it is an undescribed, indescribable, incompre- 
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hensible nothing ; ^inere words, conveying to the mind not 
ideas, but sounds like those equally barren syllables which our 
ancestors put together for the purpose of puzzling themselves 
about words, in the shape of Prester John or the philosophers 
stone! We are bound, however, to see what are the best 
definitions of this theory, 

“ By this balance, says Vattel, is to be understood such 
a disposition of things as that no one potentate or state shall 
be able absolutely to predominate and prescribe laws to the 
others.’— of Nations, b. 3, c. 3, § 47. 

“ What is usually termed a balance of power,” says Gentz, 
^^is that constitution subsisting amongst neighbouring states 
more or less connected with one another by virtue of which no 
one among them can injure the independence or essential 
rights of another without meeting with effectual resistance on 
some side, and, consequently, exposing itself to danger.” — 
Fragments on the Political Balance, c. i. 

‘‘The grand and distinguishing feature of the balancing 
system,” says Bpugham, ^‘is the perpetual attention to foreign 
affairs which it inculcates, the constant watchfulness over every 
nation which it prescribes, the subjection in which it places all 
national passions and antipathies to the fine and delicate view 
of remote expediency, the unceasing care which it dictates of 
nations most remotely situated and apparently unconnected 
with ourselves, the general union which it has effected of all 
the European powers, obeying certain laws, and actuated in 
general by a common principle ; in fine, the right of mutual 
inspection universally recognised among civilised states in the 

rights of public envoys and xt^i^^nX^R—Broughaijis Colonial 
Policy, b. 3, § I . 

These are the best definitions we have been able to dis- 
cover of the system denominated the balance of power. In 
the first place it must be remarked that, taking any one of these 
descriptions separately, it is so vague as to impart no knowledge 
even of the writer’s meaning, whilst, if taken together, one 
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confuses and contradicts another, Gentz describing it to be 
“ a constitution subsisting among neighbouring states more or 
less connected with each other,” whilst Brougham defines it as 
“dictating a care of nations most remotely situated and 
apparently unconnected with ourselves.” Then it would really 
appear, from the laudatory tone applied to the system by 
Vattel, who says that it is “such a disposition of things as that 
no one potentate or state shall be able absolutely to predominate 
and prescribe laws to the others,” as well as from the com- 
placent manner in which Brougham states “ the general unmi 
which it has effected of all the European powers, obeying 
certain laws, and actuated in general by a common principle,” 
it would seem from such assurances as these that there was no 
necessity for that “ perpetual attention to foreign affairs,” or 
that “constant watchfulness over every nation,” which the 
latter authority tells us the system “ prescribes and inculcates.” 
The only point on which these writers, In common with many 
other authors and speakers in favour of the balance of power, 
agree, is in the fundamental delusion that such a system was 
ever acceded to by the nations of Europe. To judge from the 
assumption by Brougham of a “ general tmion among all the 
European powers j ” from the allusion made by Gentz to that 
constitution subsisting among neighbouring states;” or from 
Vattebs reference to “a disposition of things f &c., one might 
be justified in inferring that a kind of federal union had 
existed for the last century throughout Europe in which the 
several kingdoms had found, like the States of America, un- 
interrupted peace and prosperity. But we should like to know 
at what period of histjory such a compact amongst the nations 
of the Continent was entered into. Was it previously to the 
peace of XJtrecht ? W^as it antecedent to the Austrian war of 
succession ? Was it prior to the seven years’ war or to the 
American war ? Or did it exist during the French revolutionary 
wars ? Nay, what period of the centuries during which Europe 
has (with only just sufficient intervals to enable the combatants 
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to recruit their wasted energies) been one vast and continued 
battle-field, will Lord Brougham fix upon to illustrate the 
salutary working of that “balancing system” which “places all 
national passions and antipathies in subjection to the fine and 
delicate view of remote expediency ? ” 

Again, at what epoch did the nations of the Continent 
subscribe to that constitution “ by virtue of which,” according 
to Gentz, “no one among them can injure the independence 
or essential rights of another ? ” Did this constitution exist 
whilst Britain was spoiling the Dutch at the Cape or in the 
east ? or when she dispossessed France of Canada ? or (worse 
outrage by far) did it exist when England violated the “essential 
rights ” of Spain by taking forcible and felonious possession of 
a portion of her native soil ? * Had this constitution been sub- 
scribed by Russia, Prussia, and Austria at the moment when 
they signed the partition of Poland ? or by France when she 
amalgamated with a portion of Switzerland? by Austria at the 
acquisition of Lombardy? by Russia when dismembering 
Sweden, Turkey, and Persia ? or by Prussia before incorporating 
Silesia ? 

So far from any such confederation having ever been, by 
written, verbal, or implied agreement, entered into by the 
^‘European powers, obeying certain laws, and actuated in 
general by a common principle ; ” the theory of the balance of 

* The conquests of colonies have been regarded with some complacency 
because they are merely, in most instances, reprisals for previous depredations 
by the parent state ; but England for fifty years at Gibraltar is a spectacle of 
brute violence unmitigated by any such excuses. Upon no principle of morality 
can this unique outrage upon the integrity of an ancient, powerful, and renowned 
nation, placed at a remote distance from our shores, be justified. The example, 
if imitated, instead of being shunned, universally, would throw all the nations of 
the earth into barbarous anarchy, and deprive mankind of the blessings of law, 
justice, and religion. It is time not only to think, but to speak, of these things 
in a [spirit of honest truth. The people of this country— the middling and 
working classes have no interest, as we shall by-and-by have to show, in 
these acts of unjust aggression and foreign violence. Alas for the cause of 
morals if they had ! 
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power has, we believe, generally been interpreted, by those who, 
from age to age, have, parrotlike, used the phrase, to be a 
system invented for the very purpose of supplying the want of 
such a combination. Eegarding it for a moment in this point 
of view, we should still expect to find that the ''balancing 
system had, at some iDeriod of modern history, been re- 
cognised and agreed to by all the Continental states ; and that 
it had created a spirit of mutual concession and guarantee, by 
which the weaker and more powerful empires were placed upon 
a footing of equal security, and by which any one potentate or 
state was absolutely unable " to predominate over the others.” 
But, instead of any such self-denial, we discover that the 
balance of Europe has merely meant (if it has had a meaning) 
that which our blunt Dutch king openly avowed as his aim to 
his parliament — a desire, on the part of the great powers, to 
‘'hold the balance of EurofeP England has, for nearly a 
century, held the European scales — not with the blindness of 
the goddess of justice herself, or with a view^ to the equilibrium 
of opposite inteiests, but with a Cyclopean eye to her own 
aggrandisement. The same lust of conquest has actuated, up 
to the measure of their abilities, the other great powers ; and 
if we find the smaller states still, in the majority of instances 
preserving their independent existence, it is owing, not to the 
watchful guardianship of the " balancing system,” but to the 
limits which nature herself has set to the undue extension of 
territorial dominion not only by the physical boundaries of 
different countries, but in those still more formidable moral 
impediments to the invader— the unity of language, law.s, cus- 
toms, and traditions , the instinct of patriotism and freedom j 
the hereditary rights of rulers \ and, though last not least, that 
homage to the restraints of justice which nations and public 
bodies ^ have in all ages avowed, hoAvever they may have found 
excuses for evading it. 

Mankind, although reprobates in detail, are always moralists in the 
gross. '^—Montesquieu, 
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So far, then, as we can understand the subject, the theory 
of a balance of power is a mere chimera — a creation of the 
politician's brain — a phantasm, without definite form or tangible 
existence — a mere conjunction of syllables, forming words 
w^hich convey sound without meaning. Yet these words have 
been echoed by the greatest orators and statesmen of England ; 
they gingled successively from the lips of Bolingbroke, Chat- 
ham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Grey, and Brougham — ay, 
even ivhilst ive were in the act of stripping the maritime 
nations of the Continent of their colonies, then regarded as 
the sole source of commercial greatness ; whilst we stood sword 
in hand upon the neck of Spain, or planted our standard on the 
rock of Malta j and even when England usurped the dominion 
of the ocean, and attempted to extend the sphere of human 
despotism over another element, by insolently putting bsirriers 
upon that highway of nations — even then the tongues of our 
orators resounded most loudly with the praises of the “ balance 
of power 1 ^ There would be something peculiarly humiliating 
in connection with this subject, in beholding the greatest minds 
of successive ages, instead of exercising the faculty of thought, 
become the mere automata of authority, and retail, with less 
examination than the haberdasher bestows upon the length, 
breadth, and quality of his wares, the sentiments bequeathed 
from former generations of writers and speakers — but that, 
unhappily, the annals of philosophy and of past religions 
afford too many examples of the triumph of mere imitativeness 
over the higher faculties of the human intellect. 

*The phrase was actually adopted by Napoleon ! who told O’Meara, at 
St. Helena, that he refused to permit the Emperor Alexander to occupy the 
Dardanelles, because, if Russia were in possession of Turkey, the “balance of 
power ” in Europe would be destroyed ! Lord Dudley Stuart sees much to 
admire in this regard for the balance of power by one who had himself been 
in military occupation of all the principal states of Europe: — “ But the profound 
views of that great man Napoleon, told him not to accede to either the demands 
or entreaties of Alexander ; and, on that occasion, though he had invaded the 
Turkish empire himself, he saved it by refusing the passage of the Dardanelles 
to Russia ; nay, he saved Europe itself. "—Lord Stimrfs Speech, February 19. 
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We must not, however, pass over the ‘‘ balance of power ’’ 
without at least endeavouring to discover the meaning of a 
phrase which still enters into the preamble of an annual act of 
Parliament, for raising and maintaining a standing army of 
ninety thousand men. The theory, according to the historian 
Robertson, was first invented by the Machiavellian statesmen of 
Italy during the prosperous era of the Florentine (miscalled) 
republic ; and it was imported into Western Europe in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and became ‘‘fashionable,'^ to 
use the very word of the historian of Charles V., along with 
many other modes borrowed, about the same time, from that 
commercial and civilised people. This explanation of its origin 
does not meet with the concurrence of some other writers * for 
it is singular, but still consistent with the ignis-fatuus character 
of the balance of power^ that scarcely two authors agree, 
either as to the nature or the precise period of invention of 
the system. Lord Brougham claims for the theory an origin as 
remote as the time of the Athenians ; and Hume describes 
Demosthenes to have been the first advocate of the “ balancing 
system” — very recommendatory, remembering that ancient 
history is little else than a calendar of savage wars ! There 
can be little doubt, however, that the idea, by whomsoever or 
at whatever epoch conceived, sprang from that first instinct of 
our nature, fear, and originally meant at least some scheme for 
preventing the dangerous growth of the power of any par- 
ticular state ; that power being always regarded^ he it well re- 
membered, as solely the offspring of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment: notwithstanding, as we have had occasion to Vhow in a 
former page of this pamphlet, in the case of England and the 
United States, that labour, improvements, and discoveries 
confer the greatest strength upon a people ; and that, by these 
alone, and not by the sword of the conqueror, can nations in 
modern and all future times, hope to rise to supreme power and 
grandeur. And it must be obvious that a system professina to 
obse™ a -balance of power ”-by which. %a,. a Vattt“<no 
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one potentate or state shall be able absolutely to predominate 
or, according to Gentz, to injure the independence or essen- 
tial rights of another ; ” by which, says Brougham, a perpetual 
attention to foreign affairs is inculcated, and a constant watch- 
fulness over every nation is prescribed : ” — it must be obvious 
that such a ‘‘balancing system ” — if it disregards those swiftest 
strides towards power which are making by nations excelling in 
mechanical and chemical science, industry, education, morality, 
and freedom — must be altogether chimerical. 

Lord Bacon, indeed, took a broader and more compre- 
hensive view of this question when he wrote, in his essay on 
empire — for their neighbours, there can no general rule 
be given (the occasions are so variable) save one, which ever 
holdeth ; which is, that princes do keep due sentinel, that none 
of their neighbours do overgrow so (by increase of territory, by 
emhracifig of trade, by approaches, or the like), as they become 
more able to annoy them than they were : and this is generally 
the work of standing councils, to see and to hinder itP This 
appears to us to be the only sound and correct view of such a 
principle as is generally understood by the phrase, the balance 
of power.” It involves, however, such a dereliction of justice, 
and utter absence of conscientiousness, that subsequent writers 
upon the subject have not dared to follow out the principle of 
hindering the growth of trade, and the like (which includes all 
advance in civilisation); although, to treat it in any other 
manner than that in which it is handled by this “ wisest, 
greatest, meanest of mankind, is to abandon the whole system 
to contempt, as unsound, insufficient, and illusory.* As for the 

^ Lord Bacon s political maxims are full of moral turpitude. ‘ ‘ Nobody 
can/' says he, in speaking of kingdoms and estates, “be healthful without 
exercise-neither natural body nor politic ; and certainly to a kingdom or 
estate, a just and honourable war is the true exercise." Accordingly, just wars 
are necessary ; and as there must be an opposite party to a just war, er^o, uniust 
wars are necessaiy! In speaking of kings, he calls them “ mortal gods on 
earth. ^ And, in his chapter on seditions and troubles, he gives many rules for 
governing and restraining, but not one for instructing the people. We speak of 
the moral sentiments of this great man distinctly from his intellectual powers. 
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rule of Lord Bacon ; were the great enemy of mankind himself 
to summon a council, to devise a law of nations which should 
convert this fair earth, with all its capacity for life, enjoyment, 
and goodness, into one vast theatre of death and misery, more 
dismal than his own Pandemonium, the very words of the 
philosopher would compose that law ! It would reduce us even 
below the level of the brute animals. They do not make war 
against their own instincts ; but this “ rule would, if acted 
upon universally, plunge us into a war of annihilation with that 
instinct of progression which is the distinguishing nature of 
intellectual man. It would forbid all increase in knowledge, 
which, by the great writer’s own authority, is power. It would 
interdict the growth of morality and freedom, which are power. 
Were Lord Bacon’s rule ” enforced, not only would the un- 
instructed Russians commence a crusade against our steam- 
engines and our skilful artisans; the still more barbarous. Turk 
would be called upon to destroy the civilisation and commerce 
of Petersburg ; the savage African would be warranted, 
nay, compelled to reduce the turbaned Osmanli to his own 
nakedness and a wigwam ; nor would the levelling strife cease 
until either the were abrogated, or mankind had 

been reduced to the only pristine possessions — teeth and 
nails ! ^ 

* There appears to be one honourable member of the British legislature, 
and only one, who is an advocate of this policy. Sir Harry Vemey, in speaking 
after Mr. T. Attwood, upon the subject of Russia (see Mirror of Parliament, 
1833, p. 2878) said— “ The honourable gentleman has represented Russia as a 
state sunk in barbarism and ignorance, and hostile to every species of liberty. / 
would to God that such a description of Rtissia were correct ! ! ! I believe the 
leverse to be the fact. I believe there is no power on earth which resorts to 
such effectual means of propagating her power, civiUsing her country, promoting 
commerce, manufactures, the acquirement of useful information, and the pro- 
pagation of every useful institution, as Russia. Does the honourable gentle- 
man know that at this moment steam-boats navigate the Volga ; and that you 
may travel in all parts of Russia in the same way as you may through the United 
States? Does the honourable gentleman know that the Emperor of Russia 
sends abroad agents in whom he can confide, to obtain information relative to 

improvements and inventions which may be useful to himself ? * ^ ^ I am 
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The balance of power, then, might in the first place, be 
very well dismissed as chimera^ because no state of things, such 
as the ‘‘disposition,” “constitution,” or “union” of European 
powers referred to as the basis of their system, by Vattel, 
Gentz, and Brougham, ever did exist; and, secondly, the 
theory could, on other grounds, be discarded as fallacious^ since 
it gives no definition — whether by breadth of territory, number 
of inhabitants, or extent of wealth — according to which, in 
balancing the respective powers, each state shall be estimated ; 
whilst, lastly, it would be altogether incomplete and inoperative 
from neglecting, or refusing to provide against, the silent and 
peaceful aggrandisements which spring from improvement and 
labour. Upon these triple grounds, the question of the balance 
of power might be dismissed from farther consideration. We 
shall, however, assume, merely for the sake of argument, that 
such an equilibrium existed in complete efficiency; and the 
first inquiry that suggests itself is — Upon what principle is 
Turkey made a member of this European system? The 
Turks, at least, will be admitted by everybody, to form no party 
to this ^^tcnionf^ nor do they give that “perpetual attention to 
foreign affairs which it inculcates ; ” or that “ constant watch- 
fulness over every nation which it prescribes.^^ They never 
read of the balance of power in the Koran ; and they live in 
pious and orthodox ignorance of the authorities for this “fine 

quite sure that, if this country would maintain the balance of power, we must 
oppose the encroachments of Russia.” 

A Yankee punster would exclaim—* * Sir Harry goes the whole ho^ with 
upon the ‘balance of power ” 

Yes, Sir Harry is right. He and the noble author of the “Novum 
Organum ” are the only two philosophers who have t^en a true and consistent 
View o the question. We are far, however, from including them both under 
one rule of inculpation. The honourable member for Buckinghamshire errs, 
perliaps, mtellectuaUy, and not morally. His chief fault, or rather misfortune, 
IS, that he lives in Buckingham, Let him and the Marquis of Chandos go 
rough a course of Adam Smith and the economists, beginning with Harriet 
Martineau ; and they will then be convinced that we cannot profit by the 
barbansm of another people, or be injured by their progress in civilisation, 
any more than the British nation can gain by the corn laws* 
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and delicate theory; for the names of Bacon, Vattel, and 
Brougham are nowhere recorded by the prophet! Turkey 
cannot enter into the political system of Europe ; for the Turks 
are not Europeans. During the nearly four centuries that that 
people have been encamped upon the finest soil of the Con- 
tinent, so far from becoming one of the families of Christ- 
endom, they have not adopted one European custom. Their 
habits are still Oriental, as when they first crossed the Bos- 
phorus. They scrupulously exclude their females from the 
society of the other sex ; they wear the Asiatic dress ; sit cross * 
legged, or loll upon couches, using neither chair nor bed ; they 
shave their heads, retaining their beards ; and they use their 
fingers still, in the place of those civilised substitutes, knives and 
forks. Equally uninfluenced, after nearly four hundred years^ 
contact with Europeans, is the Osmanli’s condition by the dis- 
coveries and improvements of modern times. A printing press 
may be said to be unknown in Turkey ; or, if one be found at 
Constantinople, it is in the hands of foreigners. The steam . 
engine, gas, the mariner’s compass, paper money, vaccination, 
canals, the spinning- jenny, and railroads, are mysteries not yet 
dreamed about by Ottoman philosophers. Literature and 
science are so far from finding disciples amongst the Turks, 
that that people have been renowned as tivice the destroyers of 
learning : in the splendid though corrupt remains of Greek 
literature at Constantinople ; and by extinguishing the dawn of 
experimental philosophy, at the subversion of the Caliphate. 

Down to within a few years of the present time, the Turks 
were viewed only as the scourge of Christian Europe. When, 
about a century and a half ago, Louis XIV. entered into an 
alliance with the Sublime Porte, the whole civilised world rang 
with indignation at the infamous and unnatural combination. 
And when, more than a century later, on the occasion of the 
capture of Ockzakow by the Russians, our most powerful 
minister (Pitt) proposed to forward succours to the aid of 
Turkey, such was the spirit of opposition manifested by the 
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country, that the armaments already prepared by the Govern- 
ment, under the sanction of a servile majority in the Parliament, 
were reluctantly countermanded On that occasion, both 
Burke and Grey, although advocates of the balancing system, 
refused to acknowledge that the Turks formed parties to it. 

He had never before heard it set forth,” said the former, 
‘'that the Turkish empire was considered as a part of the 
balance of power in Europe ; they had nothing to do with 
European power ; they considered themselves as wholly 
Asiatic. Where was the Turkish resident at our Court, the 
Court of Prussia, or of Holland ? They despised and con- 
temned all Christian princes as infidels, and only wished to 
subdue and exterminate them and their people. What had 
these worse than savages to do with the powers of Europe, 
but to spread war, destruction, and pestilence amongst them ? 
All that was holy in religion, all that was moral and humane, 
demanded an abhorrence of everything that tended to extend 
the power of that cruel and wasteful empire. Any Christian 
power was to be preferred to these destructive savages. He 
had heard, with horror, that the Emperor had been obliged to 
give up to this abominable power those charming countries 
which border upon the Danube to devastation and pestilence.” 
And, at a subsequent debate upon the same question,! Mr. Grey 
(now Earl Grey), who has been a still more zealous champion 
of the balance of power (having once declared that every 
peasant in England was deeply interested in its preservation), 
said, “ that England had pursued this object too far would not 
be denied, "when it was considered that, in her progress after 
it, she had travelled as far as the banks of the Black Sea.” 

And are the Turks of our own day less cruel oi savage, that 
we should not only admit them within the pale of civilised 
nations, but impose on our people, for their defence, the burden 


* Burke s Speech, House of Commons, March 29, 1791. See 

ParliaTneritaiy History, vol. xxix., pp. 76, 77. 

t See Hansarls Parliamentary History, vol. xxix., p. 929. 


Hansard’s 
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of enormous armaments ? We appeal to Dr. Walsh^s late 
account of the atrocities perpetrated at Constantinople upon 
the unarmed Greeks, at the revolt of that people ; we refer to 
the horrible massacre of the peaceful and civilised population 
of Scio ! Is this empire less wasteful now than when, forty-five 
years ago, Burke mourned over those fine provinces which 
were consigned to devastation and the crescent ? We again 
recur to the description given to us by Walsh, and every other 
recent traveller, of the desolation that reigns throughout the 
Turkish dominions; we adduce those ruined cities, those 
deserted, though still fertile plains, and that population, wasting 
away in regions where ten times its numbers once found 
abundance; we point to the deplorable condition of agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, and all the arts of life, in a 
country which comprised the ancient civilised world — to prove 
the waste of human life, happiness, wealth, and civilisation, 
that is suffered every year at the hands of this Mahometan 
Government. Has the pestilence ceased to ravage the Turkish 
territory ? The quarantine now blockades, in a manner, from 
Christian Europe, Constantinople — standing upon the same 
latitude as Naples, Oporto, and New York, and chosen by 
Constantine as the most salubrious spot on earth — a city now 
the impure nurse and victim of the plague ! Does Christianity 
or public virtue call upon us, in 1836, more than they did in 
1791, to arm ourselves in behalf of Turkey? We point to the 
Koran and those orthodox vices which it inculcates — we refer 
to the slave trade and to polygamy, abominations which still 
flourish in that country, under the precept of the impostor of 
Mecca — to prove that neither religion nor morality can sanc- 
tion the government of Great Britain in shedding a drop of the 
blood, or lavishing the treasure of Englishmen for the support 
of this '' cruel,’’ '‘savage,” "wasteful,” "devastating,” "pesti- 
lential,” and "infidel” nation, in a conflict with Russia or any 
other Christian people. 

There remains one, and but one, other point from which to 
o 
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view the question of the balance of power^ and we may then 
bid adieu to this monument of the credulity and facility of the 
human intellect for ever — or, at least, until we happen, per- 
chance, to meet with it in the next year’s Mutiny Bill, supply- 
ing the t^hereas^^ of an act of parliament, with a pretext for 
maintaining a standing army of upwards of 90,000 men ! 

Russia, in possession of Constantinople, say the alarmists, 
would possess a port open at all seasons ; the materials for 
constructing ships ; vast tracts of fertile land, capable of pro- 
ducing cotton, silk, wool, etc. ; and she would be placed , in a 
situation of easy access to our shores — all of which would tend 
to destroy the balance of power, and put in danger the interests 
of the British commerce, in particular. But New York, a port 
far more commodious than Constantinople, is open at all sea- 
sons ; the United States possess materials without end for ship- 
building j their boundless territory of fertile land is adapted 
for the growth of cotton, silk, wool, etc. ; and New York is 
next door to Liverpool ; for — thanks to Providence 1 — there is 
no land intervening between the American continent and the 
shores of this United Kingdom. Yet, we have never heard that 
the North American continent forms any part of the balance 
of power 1 Twenty-four sovereign, free, and independent States, 
altogether forgotten in a “ balancing system, which dictates an 
increasing care even of nations most remotely situated, and 
apparently unconnected with ourselves ! ” We doubt the equi- 
librium can hardly be maintained. This is not all. There is 
the entire southern continent, from the Isthmus of Panama to 
the point of Cape Horn, likewise entirely omitted. Mercy on 
us, one scale will certainly kick the beam ! Twelve separate 
empires of South America, bounded on one extremity by 
Mexico, and on the other by Patagonia ; and the vast expanse 
of territory, settled and unsettled, under the dominion of the 
Government of Washington, and, altogether, comprising one- 
third of the habitable globe, have been quite forgotten in a 
balance of power ! 
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Not having been supplied by the authors of the theory with 
any rule by which to judge of their mode of estimating or 
weighing the powers of the respective parties to the balancing 
system, and being equally uninformed as to the qualifications 
required from those States which aspired to the union, it would 
be presumptuous to guess upon what principle Turkey is ad- 
mitted to a connection with England, from which Brazil is 
excluded ; or why, in forming a balance of the civilised powers, 
the United States are rejected, in order to give room to admit 
Russia into one of the scales. It cannot be from proximity 
that Turkey is preferred to the Brazils. A voyage from Rio 
Janeiro to Liverpool will average about forty days ; whilst the 
time taken in going from England to Constantinople usually 
reaches double that period. Nor can it arise from a compari- 
son of our commerce with the two countries, which is four 
times as valuable with the American as the European State. 
Then a wise and provident regard to the future cannot be the 
guiding motive, since the prospect is altogether in favour of the 
trans- Atlantic empire, which embraces within its bounds a 
territory equalling in extent the whole of Russia in Europe, and 
forming the finest, and destined in all probability to be, both 
as respects vegetable and mineral riches, the most productive 
amongst all the countries in the world. Religion, language, 
national character, and the plague, all oppose the claim of the 
Turk to this preference over the Christian rival ; and we can 
only suspend our conjectures, and entreat that some advocate 
of the “ balancing system ” will inform the world upon what 
principle, commercial, social, or political— in short, upon what 
ground, consistent with common sense — does the foreign secre- 
tary involve Great Britain in the barbarian politics of the 
Ottoman Government, to the manifest risk of future wars, and 
the present pecuniary sacrifice attending standing armaments • 
whilst, with another State, with wEich we are more deeply in- 
terested as traders, more identified as men, and from which we 
are, navally speaking, less distant, no political intercourse is 
Q % 
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found necessary ? The same argument applies, with more or 
less force, to the other eleven South American States, with 
each of which our commerce averages probably more in 
amount than with Turkey \ yet, although they are Christian 
communities, all but universally at peace, and notwithstanding 
the future influence which they are inevitably destined to exer- 
cise over the interests of the entire world — these countries have 
not been thought worthy of admission into that system of civi- 
lised nations which is now agitated from one extremity to the 
other with the fate of Mahometan Turkey ! However impossible 
it may be to speculate successfully upon the intended operation 
of a system which, in reality, never existed except in the pre- 
cincts of the politician’s brain, still it must be remembered that, 
at the time the theory was first invented, it proposed to give to 
the European powers owning American colonies, a weight pro- 
portioned to the extent of those possessions ; and the question 
then arises — which we shall merely propound, and leave in 
despair, for the solution of such of our readers as may wish to 
pursue this chimerical inquiry still farther — By what ingenious 
process was the balance of power preserved, when England, 

* We add an extract from a letter, dated January 26, 1836, addressed to the 
author by a friend — a gallant officer, and an enlightened and amiable man, 
who himself holds an official rank at the British Court from one of the States 
of South America : — “You, who are so strong an advocate for peace and free- 
dom, will be glad to hear of the tranquillity of America, and that our systems of 
government are at last working well. Of the thirteen trans-Atlantic republics, 
ten are now in a perfect state of order and prosperity. The capture of Puerto 
Cabello from a banditti who are in possession of it will restore that of Vene- 
zuela ; and the next news from Peru will give us that of the peaceable settle- 
ment of its government. Mexico, therefore, will alone remain an exception to 
this peaceful state ; and I am afraid she will long remain so ; yet, in spite of the 
troubles, of Mexico, she last year raised from her mines (according to the official 
report of the Minister of Finance, and without including what was smuggled), 
thirty millions of dollars, in gold and silver, being three millions more than was 
ever produced under the most flourishing year of the old Spanish Government. 
As to the national debts of America, the bonds of the United States were used 
to be sold by basketfuls, in the first years of their independence, yet they have 
now paid off the whole. You have about fourteen principal nations in Europe, 
and you know two or three of them have internal dissensions, ” 
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Spain and Portugal were deprived of their trans-Atlantic terri- 
tories.. Canning, indeed, once talked of “ calling into ex- 
istence a new world, to adjust the balance of the old • ” but 
as in many other oratorical flourishes of our State-rhetorician,’ 

ho,J!ir? ^ different practical object; in other and more 
homely language, that statesman proposed to acknowledge the 
_ dependence of South America— ten years after every private 

kenf “ T° predicted the freedom of that Con- 

tinent To this day those States which once formed so im- 

p tant a part of the balancing system, as appendages to the 
mother countries, are wanting in the scales of Europe • and bv 

wSout ^ equilibrium can be preserved 

of diSalion ’ '' ^ 

TT the comparative claims of Russia and the 

few w' •" “agi'^ary States-union ; 

our nrobahlv^^l ^ to 

powS”^ extended notice of the “balance of 

hav^hepJ^t^T? principle the theory under consideration may 

Ae nuron^^^^ ^^^^t devised-whether, according to Gents, for 
Che purpose of uniting neighbouring States, or, as Brougham 
asserts, with a view to the union of all the European powers— 

krbTkSng lte''°?'^ 

the most Siled Ul T ^“°“gst 

suLSlbe mi’ S to have refused to 

subscribe to ite constitution. Yet the United States ffor the 

number of its inhabitants), the richest, the most commercial 

and, for either attack or defence rhe c i r 

emoires • a mnni, i, i ^ powerful of modern 

, P possesses a wider surface of fertile land 

an Russia could boast even with the accession of Turkey ■ 
d, instead of being imprisoned, like Russia, by the Dar- 
danelles and the Sound, owning five thousand ’miles ol co.lt, 
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gashed by two oceans, and open to the whole world ; the 
Umted States are not parties to the balance of power / Ignorant 
as we are of the rule of admission to and exclusion from this 
balancing system, it would be vain to conjecture why Russia 
should be entitled, not only to be a member of this union, but 
to engross its exclusive attention, whilst North America is 
unknown or not recognised as of any weight in the balance of 
power. ^It cannot be, on our part, from closer neighbourhood j 
for Russia, even at Constantinople, would — commercially and 
navally speaking — be three times as distant* as New York 
from Great Britain. Nor on account of the greater amount of 
the European commerce transacted by Russia. The com- 
merce of the United States with the countries of Europe is 
nearly as great in amount as that of the British empire with the 
Continent ; twice as large as the trade of France with the same 
quarters j and three times that of Russia. It cannot be because 
of the more important nature of the trade which we cany on 
with Russia as compared with that with America, since the cotton 
of the latter gives employment and subsistence to more than a 
million of our people, and is actually indispensable to our com- 
mercial and political existence. Here are cogent reasons why 
the trans-Atlantic power should form a party to the union of 
States— why, at least, it should, in place of an empire situated 
upon the Baltic or Black Sea, be united in political bands with 
Great Britain. And wherefore is this rich, commercial, and 
ns contiguous county— with a population more entirely en- 
lightened than any besides, and whose improvements and insti- 
tutions England and all Europe are eager to emulate— an alien 
to the “balancing system,” of which Turkey, Spain, and Persia 
are members ? It would be difficult to fihd any other satis- 
factory answer than that which we are able to give as the reason 

r ^ 7 Toisdbm, refuses to he 

a party to the “ balance of poiverP 

The average time of the passage from New Vm-lr T .'i-n.. . i , . 

line of packet ships, is tvventy-five daj s! ^ 
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Washington (who could remember when the national debt 
of England was under fifty-five millions ; who saw it augmented, 
by the Austrian war of succession, to seventy-eight millions ; 
and again increased, by the seven years’ war, to one hundred 
and forty-six millions ; and who lived to behold the first fruits 
of the French revolutionary wars, with probably a presentiment 
of the harvest of debt and oppression that was to follow — 
whose paternal eye looked abroad only with the patriotic hope 
of finding in the conduct of other nations example or warning 
for the instruction of his countrymen), seeing the chimerical 
objects for which England, although a7i island^ plunged into the 
contentions of the Continent, with no other result to her 
suffering people but an enduring and increasing debt— be- 
queathed, as a legacy to his fellow-citizens, the injunction, that 
they should never be tempted by any inducements or pro- 
vocations to become parties to* the States’ system of Europe. 
And faithfully, zealously, and happily has that testament been 
obeyed ! Down even to our day the feeling and conviction of 
the people, and consequently of the Government and the 
authors* of the United States, have constantly increased in 


Washington Irving has good humouredly satirised this national propensity 
for foreign politics in the well-known sketch of "John Bull.’' “He is,” says 
that exquisite writer, “a busy-minded personage, who thinks, not merely for 
himself and family, but for all the country round, and is most generously dis- 
posed to be everybody’s champion. He is continually volunteering his services 
to settle his neighbour’s affairs, and takes it in great dudgeon if they engage in 
any matter of consequence without asking his advice ; though he seldom engages 
in any friendly office of the kind without finishing by getting into a squabble 
With all parties, and then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. He unluckily took 
lessons m his youth in the noble science of defence; and having accomplished 
himself in the use of his limbs and weapons [i.e., standi77.g armies and navies'] 
and become a perfect master at boxing and cudgel play, he has had a trouble- 
some life of it ever since. He cannot hear of a quarrel between the most distant 
of his neighbours but he begins incontinently to fumble with the head of his 
and consider whether interest or honour does not require that he should 
meddle m their broils. Indeed he has extended his relations of pride and 

quiufttple alliances] that no event can take place without infringing some of Iiis 
finely-spun nghts and dignities. Couched in his little domain, with those fila- 
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moral^ which so much wealth, prosperity, and 

moral greatness have sprung. America, for fifty years at 

SS L rl intercourse as possible 

between the connection as possible 

wT.l,!.rf England {without 

i, epubkc) shall be governed upon the same principles of 
regard for the interests of the Deonle%,nH . i:u ' P^^cipies ot 
view of th<- r • P^°P‘^> and a like common sense 

view of the advantages of its position, we shall adopt a similar 

of hat cos°tlJ no more mention 

Ot mat costly chimera, the balance of power. 

old fellow at y r f ^ good-hearted 

tion. It is one of hi; lecuU^^A^fl ^ 

Of an affray; he always goes into a°IST with 

grumbling even when victorioul ..,H f T 5’ °"* °f 

to carry a contested point yet when the bnm °'^=‘'"3cy 

conciliation, he is so much tkken u^wllh the m°ersSt-"' 'rr%‘°rr 
Cctstlereagh at the Treaty of Vienna^ tint Tip ic f <• i of hands {Lord 

all they have been grumbling about. ^ It is no f tiferrfo ^ 

to be so much on his gtmrd against as malting friends ° ® n ,? t‘ 

wish IS, that John's present troubles may tefch him more’ nrlidm ' 

Inothing of the hind-look at him now fifteen ■venf % m future ; 

Playueg the fool again, ten times worse thaieverfn SptwtMtlT" 
to distress his mind about other people's affairs • th^fV ^ 
less attempt to promote the good of his nei-hbou'rs and^h 
of the world, by dint of the cudgel ■ that he m^’v ^ happiness 

gradually get his house into repdf’ cuWe Zl T™ ' 

fancy; husband his incorae-if he thinks prooer • h 

order— ifhecan.'’-,Sie*/5^an^. ^ ^ ' ’’"ng his unruly children into 



CHAPTER IV. 

PROTECTION OF COMMERCE. 

We began the preceding remarks upon a question which, how- 

fallen 'inirnS^ recognised in former times, has now almost 

S Kina WmL ’ ^ from the last speech 

g ilham III. to his Parliament; and— before pro- 
ceeding to discuss that other, but still more popular pretence 
for wars and standing armaments, //,. proLln 

/««^-«_we shall give an extract or two from the lateM (though 
we sincerely hope not the last) address of William IV to ids 
Reformed Parliament, delivered on the 4th of February 18^6 ■- 
I continue to receive from my allies, and, generally from 
all foreign powers, assurances of their unalterprl 
culav.« friendly is 1, : 

h.L7 »«ion which 

to ^ between this country and France is a pledge 

to Europe for the continuation of general peace. ” ® 

After the above passage, which contains, one would sup- 
pose, ample guarantees against war— since it not only convevs 
assur^ces of the peaceful disposition of all foreign powem 
towards this country, but adds, by way of maklg those 
assurances doubly sure, that the union which happr!uSist5 

a general peace — comes the following : 

coun aS^'o?? the maritime strength of the 

c adequate protection to the extended 

mmerce of my subjects, has occasioned some increase in the 
estimates for the naval branch of the public service ” 

nf difficulty in apprehending the question 

of the “balancing principle,” we confess ourselves to be ml 

more ..d 1033 is here meam by .LTrt 
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tection of commerce through an increase in the navy estimates. 
Our commerce is, in other words, our manufactures ; and the 
first inquiry which occurs necessarily is, Do we need an 
augmentation of the naval force, in order to guard our 
ingenious artisans and industrious labourers, or to protect those 
precious results of their mechanical genius, the manufactories 
of our capitalists ? This apprehension vanishes, if we refer to 
the assurances held out in the above double guarantee for the 
continuance of peace, that our shores are safe from foreign 
aggression. The next idea that suggests itself is, Does piracy 
increase the demand for vessels of war ? We, who write in the 
centre of the largest export trade in the world, have not heard 
of even one complaint of violence done to British interests 
upon the ocean ; and probably there are not to be found a 
dozen freebooters upon the face of the aquatic globe. South 
America demands no addition to the force upon its coasts at 
the present moment, when those several Governments are more 
firmly organised, and foreign interests consequently more 
secure, than at any previous period. China presents no 
excuse ; for her policy is, fortunately for her territorial integrity, 
invulnerable to foreign attempts at “intervention.'' The rest 
of Asia is our own. Where, then, shall we seek for a solution 
of the difficulty, or how account for the necessity which called 
for the increase of our naval strength ? 

The commerce of this country, we repeat, is, in other words, 
its rnanufactures. Our exports do not consist, as in Mexico or 
Brazil, of the produce of our soil and our mines ; or, as in 
France and the United States, of a mixture of articles of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing origin : but they may be said to be 
wholly produced by the skill and industry of the manufacturing 
population of the United Kingdom.* Upon the prosperity, 
then, of this interest, hangs our foreign commerce ; on which 
depends our external rank as a maritime state ) our customs 


We stated tins familiar fact in a former pamphlet ; but it is one that cannot 
be too frequently placed broadly before the public eye. 
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to the payment of the national 
debt , and the supply of every foreign article of our domestic 
consumption-eveiy pound of tea, sugar, coffee, or rice, and all 
the other cominodities consumed by the entire population of 
hese realms. In a word, our national existence is involved in 
e well-doing of our manufacturers. If our readers— many of 
whom will be of the agricultural class, but every one of them 
nevertheless equally interested in the question-should ask, as 

weSS'f/ To what are 

we indebted for this commerce ?— we answer, in the name of 

every manufacturer and merchant of the kingdom— The 
cheapness alone of our manufactures. Are we asked. How is 
IS trade protected, and by what means can it be enlarged ? 
The leply still is. By the cheapness of our manufactures. Is it 
inquired how this mighty industry, upon which depends the 
comfort and existence of the whole empire, can be torn from 
us -we rejoin. Only by the greater cheapness of the manu- 
factures of another country. These truths are, we presume, 
well known to the Government of Great Britain ; at least, one 
member of the present cabinet is vigilantly alive to their 
momentous character, as we are going to show, by referring to 

a fact coming within our personal experience, and which bears 
pointedly upon the question in hand. 


The Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester 
(of which board the author has the honour of being a member) 
were favoured, a short time since, with a communication from 
the Right Hon. C. P . Thomson, accompanied by an assort- 
ment of samples of various fabrics, which, in the diligent 
fulfilment of his official duties, he had caused to be procured 
from the several manufacturing districts of the Continent : and 
requesting a report as to the comparative relation which,^ after 
due examination, they might be found to bear towards the 
manufactures of England. Among these were patterns of 
Swiss Turkey-red chintz prints and of mixed cotton and linen 
Saxony drills both of which commodities have been for some 
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time sold in those quarters — superior, both in cheapness and 
quality, to similar articles produced in this country : and, con- 
sequently, in reporting to the Board of Trade, the Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce had the disagreeable duty of 
stating that, in those particular products of the loom and 
printing machine, we were beaten by our foreign rivals, and 
superseded in third or neutral markets. The causes of the 
advantage thus possessed over us by our competitors on the 
Continent, and which were pointed out to the attention of the 
Right Hon. President, are the heavy imposts still fettering our 
manufacturing energies, and the greater cost of the food of our 
workmen ; the remedy is, obviously, a reduction of the duties 
on corn, oil, soap, &c. But, if, instead of naming such causes 
and remedies as these, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
had stated in its report that the prints of Switzerland and the 
drills of Saxony {the governments of which two cotmtries do not 
together own a ship of war^ as we believe) were cheaper than the 
like articles fabricated here, because the British navy was not 
sufficiently strong^ and had advised for relief that half a million 
a year should be added to the navy estimates — would not a 
writ de lunatico inqiiirendo have justly been issued against those 
intelligent Directors, the writer's colleagues, without further 
evidence of their insanity ! Yet, having seen that the only way 
in which we can protect our commerce is the cheapness of our 
manufactures, what other object can be meant, when the 
Government calls for an augmentation of the navy, with a 
view to the protection of our . commerce, but some plan, how- 
ever inappreciable to common minds, for reducing the expendi- 
ture of the country, and thereby relieving us from some 
of the burdensome imposts with which our race of competition 
is impeded ? 

But there is, in the second passage which we have just 
quoted from his Majesty’s speech, a part which tends to throw 
more light upon the whole — where it refers to the necessity of 
giving adequate protection to the ^Uxtended^' commerce of the 
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country. By which we are to infer that it is the principle of 
the government that the extension of our trade with foreign 
countries demands for its protection a corresponding augmen- 
tation of the royal naVy. This, we are aware, was the policy 
of the last century, during the greater part of which the motto, 
‘'Ships, Colonies, and Commerce,’'* was borne upon the 
national escutcheon, became the watchword of statesmen, and 
was the favourite sentiment of public writers; but this, which 
meant, in other words — “ Men of war to conquer colonies, to 
yield us a monopoly of their trade,” must now be dismissed, 
like many other equally glittering but false adages of our fore- 
fathers, and in its place we must substitute the more homely, 
but enduring maxim — Cheapness^ which will command com- 
merce ; and whatever else is needful will follow in its train. 

At a time when all beyond the precincts of Europe was 
colonial territory, and when the trade of the world was, with 
the exception of China, almost wholly forced into false 
channels, by the hand of violence, which was no sooner with- 
drawn than, by its own inherent law — the law of nature— it 
again sought its proper level course, the increase of the navy 
necessarily preceded and accompanied an extension of our 
commerce. The policy of nations, then^ if judged by the 
standard which we apply to the conduct of individuals 

and there can be no exculpation in multitudinous immorality' 

was, to waylay their customers, whom they first knocked down 
and disabled, and afterwards dragged into their stores and com- 
pelled to purchase whatever articles they chose to offer, at 
such prices as they chose to ask ! The independence of the 
New World has for ever put an end to the colonial policy of the 
Old, and with it that system of fraud and violence which for 
centuries characterised the commercial intercourse of the two 
hemispheres. And in that portentous truth, the Americas are 


This IS still a favourite toast at the annual meetings of the Pitt clubs drunk 
KSe! politicians who will not yield ev«?n to the inexorable reforms 
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free^ teeming as it does with future change, there is nothing 
that more nearly affects our destiny than the total revolution 
which it dictates to the statesmen of Great Britain, in the com- 
mercial, colonial,* and foreign policy of our Government. 
America is once more the theatre upon which nations are con- 
tending for mastery : it is not, however, a struggle for con- 
quest, in which the victor will acquire territorial dominion — the 
fight is for commercial supremacy, and the battle will be won 
by the cheapest ! 

Whilst our trade rested upon our foreign dependencies, as 
was the case in the middle of the last century — ^whilst, in other 
words, force and violence were necessary to command customers 
for our manufactures - it was natural and consistent that almost 
every king’s speech should allude to the importance of pro- 
tecting the commerce of the country, by means of a powerful 
navy; but whilst, under the present more honest principles of 
trade, cheapness alone is necessary to command free and inde- 
pendent purchasers, and to protect our commerce, it must be 
evident that such armaments as impose the smallest possible 
tax upon the cost of our commodities must be the best adapted 
for the protection of our trade. But, besides dictating the 
disuse of warlike establishments, free trade (for of that 
beneficent doctrine we are speaking) arms its votaries by its 
own pacific nature, in that eternal truth — the more aiiy nation 
traffics abroad upon free and honest principles, the less it ivill he 
in danger of wars, 

^ We shall not enter upon the subject of the profit and loss of our colonies, 
which would require a volume. An acute writer of the day estimates the annual 
loss by our dependencies at something like four millions ; but he loses sight 
altogether of the interest of the money spent in conquering them, which is twenty 
or thirty millions a year more ! Leaving these unprofitable speculations as to 
the past, let us beg our readers to look at a chart of the world, and, after com- 
paring the continent of free America with the specks of islands forming our 
colonial possessions, to ask himself whether, in choosing our fiitiire commercial 
course, the statesmen who presides at tlie helm of affairs ought to take that 
policy for his guide which shall conduct us to the market of the entire hemi- 
sphere, or that which prefers the minute fraction of it. 
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If, by way of example, we refer to the present commercial 
intercourse between the United States and this empire, how 
completely does it illustrate the force of the above maxim! 
At no period of history were two people, aliens to each other 
by birth, government, laws, and institutions, united indissolubly 
by one common interest and mutual dependence, like these 
distant nations. One-third* of our whole exports consists of 
cotton manufactures, the raw material of which is produced 
from the soil of the United States. More than a million of our 
population depend upon the due supply of this cotton wool for 
the labour of every succeeding day, and for the regular pay- 
ment of their weekly wages. We sometimes hear objections 
against the free importation of corn, made on the ground that 
we should become dependent upon foreigners for bread ; but 
here we have a million of people, whose power of purchasing 
not only bread, but meat, ay, or even potatoes, as well as 
clothing, is supplied from the annual growth of lands 
possessed by an independent nation, more than three thousand 
miles off. The equilibrium t of this stupendous industry is 
preserved by the punctual arrival from the United States of a 
quantity of raw cotton, averaging 15,000 { bales weekly, or 
more than 2,000 bales a day; and it depends also upon the 
equally constant weekly departure of more than a quarter of a 
million sterling worth of cotton goods, exported to foreign parts. 
Now, what precaution is taken by the Government of this 
country to guard and regulate this precious flood of traffic? 
How many of those costly vessels of war, which are maintained 

About one-half of our exports is of cotton origin ; but we take one-third as 
the portion worked up from North American material. 

f We wish those rhetorical statesmen, who talk so eloquently in favour of 
going to war to preserve the equilibrium of Europe, or the balance of power in 
Turkey, would condescend to give a thought as to its effects upon the equilibrium 
of our cotton manufacture. 

J We confine our illustrative remarks on that part which we assume to be 
the growth of the United States ; the total of our imports and exports of cotton 
is, of course, more than stated here. 
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at an expense to the nation of many millions of pounds 
annually, do our readers suppose, are stationed at the mouths 
of the Mersey and Clyde, to welcome and convoy into Liver- 
pool and Glasgow the merchant ships from New York, 
Charleston, or New Orleans, all bearing the inestimable freight 
of cotton wool, upon which our commercial and social ex- 
istence depends ? Not one ! What portion of our standing 
army, costing seven millions a year, is occupied in defending 
this more than Pactolus — this golden stream of trade, on which 
floats not only the wealth, but the hopes and existence of a great 
community? Four invalids at the Perch Rock Battery hold the 
sinecure office of defending the port of Liverpool ! But our 
exports to the United States will reach this year, perhaps, in 
real or declared value, more than ten millions sterling, and 
nearly one half of this amount goes to New York: — what 
portion of the Royal navy is stationed off that port to protect 
our merchants’ ships and cargoes ? The appearance of a King’s 
ship at New York is an occurrence of such rarity as to attract 
the especial notice of the public journals ; whilst, all along the 
entire Atlantic coast of the United States— extending, as it 
does, more than 3,000 miles, to which we send a quarter of our 
whole yearly exports — there are stationed two'^ British ships of 
only, and these two have also their stations at the West 
Indies. 

No 1 this commerce, unparalleled in magnitude, between two 
remote nations, demands no armament as its guide or safe- 
guard; nature itself is both. And will one rational mind 
recognise the possibility of these two communities putting a 
sudden stop to such a friendly traffic, and, contrary to every 
motive of self-interest, encountering each other as enemies ? 
Such a rupture would be more calamitous to England than the 
sudden drying up of the river Thames ; and more intolerable 

See the Untied Service Journal for June, 1836, for a list of the ships of 
war and their stations, June ist : — North American and West Indian stations, 
one 74 and one 52 guns. 
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to America than the cessation of sunshine and rain over the 
entire surface of one of her maritime states ? 

And if such is the character of free trade (or, in other 
words, all trade between independent nations), that it unites 
by the strongest motives of which our nature is susceptible tw'o 
remote communities, rendering the interest of the one the'only 
trae policy q { the other, and making each equally anxious for 
the prosperity and happiness of both j and if, moreover, every 
addition to the amount of tralBc between tivo independent 
States forges fresh fetters, which rivet more securely these 
amicable bonds— how can the extension of our commerce call 
or an increase m our armaments, or how can a Government 
s and excused from the accusation of imposture, unless by the 
p ea o Ignorance, when it calls for an augmentation of the 

Smm“ c”f protecting our extended 


But, to put this matter in another point of view let us 

United States, which is wholly governed by the talismanic law 
ot cheapness, were suddenly interrupted, in the only way in 
which .. can be disturbed-by some other people produce 

cheaper hardware, woollens, pottery, etc., to whom the Amerb 
cans, guided solely by that self-interest which controls alike the 
commerce of every nation, could sell their cotton for a greater 
amount of those manufactures in return— could our Royal 
navy, were it even augmented to tenfold its present monstrous 

... . of our commerce ? To answer 

this question we need only appeal to the experience of facts to 
be found at this time operating in another quarter. 

At the inoment when we write the British naval force 
stationed in the Mediterranean amounts to thirty-six vessels ot 

rather more than 

a third of the death-dealing metal afloat in our King’s ships. 

the Britfsh June x. X836, for a list of the“stations of 

P 
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Our entire trade to all the nations bordering on this sea, and 
including the whole of that with Spain and France, amounts to 
very nearly the same as our exports to the United States ; in 
value or importance, however, it is not equal to the latter. 
Now, leaving for the present the question of the profitableness 
of carrying on a traffic with such heavy protecting expenses 
annexed, let us proceed to ascertain whether or not this pro- 
digious and costly navy affords an efficient protection to our 
commerce in those quarters. The reader will bear in mind 
our statement, that the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester 
had the unpleasant task of reporting to the Board of Trade 
that the drill manufacturers of Saxony and the calico printers 
of Switzerland had superseded goods of the same descriptions, 
made in England, in third or neutral markets. Those fuarkets 
were in the Mediterranean ! This is not all. One of those 
markets, from which our manufacturers were reported to have 
been expelled, by a decree of far more potency than was 
penned by the hand of violence at Berlin and Milan, and pro- 
hibited by an interdict ten times more powerful than ever 
sprang from the Prussian league — the interdict of dea?Liess ; 
one of those markets was Gibraltar J ! (We promised, a few 
pages back, to prove that the industrious middling and working 
classes of this empire have no interest in the violent and unjust 
seizure and retention of an integral portion of the Spanish 
territory; and we have, in this simple fact, redeemed our 
pledge.) We give it to the reflecting portion of our readers, as 
a truth authenticated by the very best authority, and worthy of 
deep attention from the economist, the statesman, and the 
advocate of peace and of a moral ascendency over physical 
force— “that the artisans of Switzerland and of Saxony have 
achieved a victory over the manufacturers of England, upon 
her own fortress — the free port of Gibraltar 1 We kiss the rod 
--we dote upon this fact, which teaches, through us, a lesson 
to mankind, of the inefficacy of brute violence in the trading 
concerns of the world. Let us pause, then, to recapitulate our 
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facts. On the one hand, behold a coinmerce with America, 
amounting to a quarter of the whole trade of the kingdom— 
upon which depends, from week to week, the subsistence of a 
million of people, and whereon rests our very existence as a 
commercial empire conducted regularly, day by day, without 
the aid or intervention of ships of war to guide or coerce it ; 
on the other, an armament, avowedly to protect our commerce, 
of 1,320 cannon, unable to guard our manufactures against the 
successful cheapness of the poorest, the weakest, and humblest 
community of the Continent — a community destitute of fleets, 
and without a standing army. The inference is plain— we 
have succeeded in establishing our premises ; for, having proved 
that the (physically speaking) impregnable fortress of Gibraltar, 
with its triple lines of batteries, aided by thirty-six vessels of 
war, and altogether combining a greater quantity of artillery 
than was put in requisition to gain the victory of Waterloo, 
Trafalgar, or the Nile, surrenders our commerce into the hands 
of the Swiss and Saxons, unable to protect us against the 
cheaper commodities of those countries — we need not go 
further to show, since these two countries without navies are 
our witnesses of the facts, that armed fleets, armies, and 
fortresses, are not essential to the extension of commerce, and 
that they do not possess the power of protecting it against the 
cheapness of rivals. These may appear trite and familiar truths 
to our intelligent readers; our justification may be found, if 
needed, in the fact, that the Government has demanded and 
obtained an addition to our navy estimates, this session ot 
Parliament, amounting .to nearly half a million sterling per 
annum, under the pretence of protecting our commerce ; and 
we do not recollect that one of. our representatives rose from 
his seat to tell the minister, as we now tell him, that his is that 

kind ol protection which the eagle affords to the lamb — coverm^' 
it to devour it ^ 

It will be seen that all which has been stated bears indi- 
rectly, but conclusively, upon the question of Russia and 
pa 
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Turkey, and affords an unanswerable argument against going 
to war to defend our commerce by means of naval armaments ; 
since it is plain, from the example of Gibraltar, that, even were 
Constantinople in our own power, its commerce could be re- 
tained only by our selling cheaper than other nations ; whilst, 
supposing it to be in the possession of Russia or any other 
people, the cheapness of our commodities will eventually com- 
mand that market, in the same manner as the cheap drills and 
prints of Saxony and Switzerland supplant our goods, in spite 
of the batteries and fleets which defend our Spanish fortress. 

Having thus shown that cheapness, and not the cannon or 
the sword, is the weapon through which alone we possess and 
can hope to defend or extend our commerce — having proved, 
also, that an increase of trade, so far from demanding an 
augmentation of warlike armaments, furnishes an increased 
safeguard against the chances of war — is it not clear that, to 
diminish the taxes and duties which tend to enhance the cost 
of our manufactures, by a reduction of our navy* and army, is 
the obvious policy of a ministry which understands and desires 
to promote the true interests of this commercial nation ? Were 
our army and navy reduced to one-half of their 2:>resent forces, 
and the amount saved applied to the abolition of the duties 
upon cotton, wool, glass, paper, oil, soap, drugs, and the thou- 
sand other ingredients of our manufactures, such a step would 
do more towards protecting and extending the commerce of 
Great Britain than an augmentation of the naval armaments to 
fifty times their present strength, even supposing such an 
increase could be effected with no addition to the national 
burdens. 

Experience has shown that an overwhelming power at sea, 

The public papers have announced that, owing to the demand for sailors 
for the royal navy, the merchants have been compelled to advance the wages of 

their hands. We have read the following notice upon the quay at Liverpool 

“ Wanted, for his Majesty' s Navy, a mimber of petty officers and able-bodied 
seamen." It would seem that there is no want of commissioned officers ; which 
accounts for the increase of the navy estimates, we suspect. 
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whilst it cannot dictate a favourable commercial treaty with the 
smallest independent State (for such a spectacle of violence 
was never seen as a victorious admiral, sword in hand, pre- 
scribing the terms of a tariff to his prostrate foe), has had 
the effect of rousing national fear, hatred, and envy, in the 
breasts of foreigners ; and these vile feelings of human nature, 
awakened and cultivated by our own appeal to the mere 
instinct of brute force, have been naturally directed, in every 
possible way, to thwart and injure our trade. During the latter 
half of the French revolutionary wars, England, owing to suc- 
cessive victories, became the mistress of the ocean ; her flag 
floated triumphantly over every navigable parallel of latitude, 
and her merchants and manufacturers commanded a monopoly 
of the markets of the globe. For a period of more than ten 
years an enemy’s ship was scarcely to be seen, unless as a fugi- 
tive from the thunder of our vessels of war ; no neutrals were 
allowed to pass along that thoroughfare of nations, the ocean, 
without submitting to pay the homage to British power of 
undergoing the humiliation of a search by our cruisers. There 
was soniething inconceivably flattering to the vulgar mind in 
this exhibition of successful violence. Our naval supremacy, 
consequently, became the theme and watchword of all those 
orators, statesmen, and writers who had an interest in per- 
petuating the war. Poets, too, were put in requisition ; and a 
thousand songs, all breathing such sentiments as Rule Bri- 
tannia, were heard in the theatres, taverns, and streets. 
Cupidity, as well as pride, was appealed to. Our merchants 
were continually reminded, by the minister and his minions, 
that they alone possessed the markets of the world ; and, even 
whilst our yearly national expnditure reached 7iea7‘ly double the 
amoufit of the whole of our exforts, such was the intoxication, 
such the infatuation of the moment, owing to the gross appeals 
made to national vanity, that the multitude were not only im- 
pressed with the belief that our commerce was profitable, but 
convinced that England was destined to remain permanently 
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the same trading monopolist. Peace cured us of this mad- 
dening fever; but, in exchange, it brought the lumbago ox 
debt, which still oppresses and torments our body politic. 
Not only this ; the moral is yet to follow. The brute force 
which we had exercised towards foreign nations, at sea, during 
the war, had naturally excited the animal feelings of hatred, 
fear, and revenge, in return. Every country began to establish 
manufactures, in order to become independent of and secure 
against Great Britain. Russia, Austria, and France, now com- 
menced the war of interdicts ; and Ferdinand of Spain had 
no sooner succeeded in re-establishing the Inquisition, than 
he — for whom, to the everlasting infamy of that epoch of our 

history, the blood and treasure of England were squandered 

repaid us with a prohibition of our cottons. 

We cannot give proofs of the motives which actuate the 


^ ^ Our former intervention in the concerns of Spain was characterised by 
wisdom Itself when compared with the unadulterated folly of the part we are 
at present taking in Peninsular affairs. Here is a family quarrel, between two 
equally worthless personages, who dispute the right of reigning over ten millions 
of free people ; and England sends a brigade of foiir or five ihonsaiid inen iby 
what right f) to decide this purely domestic question! We have been in- 
formed, by a friend long resident in Spain, upon whose authority we can relv 
that^there is not an honest public functionary in the country ; that, from the 
Minister down to the lowest tide-waiter, all are as corrupt now as when 
Wellington censured the treachery of this people. Villiers and Evans are ex- 
periencing that treatment, at the hands of Isturiez and Cordova, which Frere 
and Sir John Moore encountered, thirty years ago, from the agents of the 
Government. That the people are not improved by our last sacrfeces for the 
dynasty of Ferdinand maybe proved by their atrocities and female massacres— 
unheard of out of Turkey. When the affairs of the British empire are con- 
ucted with as much wisdom as goes to the successful management of a private 
business, the honest interests of our own people will become the study of the 
ntish ministry ; and then, and not till then, instead of being at the mercy of 
a chaos of expedients, our Foreign Secretary will be guided by the princHle of 

politics of other nations. “A people,” says Channing 
which wants a saviour, which does not possess an earnest and pled J ol 
freedom m its own heart, is not yet ready to be free." In the meantime h 
c^not be too widely known, that our interference in the private qunrrs’ of 
these semi-b^barians tviil cost us, this year, half a million sterling ; whilst with 
difficulty ye have obtained 10,000 for establishing Normal Schools ! 
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councils of despotic princes, for they furnish none to the 
world ; but the discussions on the tariff laws in France and 
the United States, which were necessarily public, fully disclosed 
that the reason which led their governments to seek to be- 
come themselves manufacturers, was to render those countries 
independent of the power of Great Britain at sea. The French 
nation, which, in 1786 had concluded a treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain upon terms very favourable to the latter, 
and which would, had it not been interrupted by war, have 
consolidated the two countries by a complete identification of 
interests, long before the period we are now speaking of, pro- 
ceeded, immediately on the close of hostilities, to prohibit the 
introduction of every article of our manufacture. The spirit 
which operated then is still alive, and with the avowal of the 
self-same motives ; for, during the late discussions in the 
Chamber of Deputies * upon the revisal of the tariff, a discrimina- 
ting duty was laid upon the coal coming from this country (by 
the unprecedented scheme of dividing France into three zones 
for that very purpose), and it was defended upon the plea of 
protection against inconvenience during war ! 

America, however, presents us with the severest lesson, as 


* The ignorance manifested in the Frencli Chamber of Deputies upon com- 
mercial affairs, during the recent discussions, and the folly and egotism of the 
majority of the speakers, leave little hope of an increased intercourse between 
the two countries. M. Thiers openly avowed that we were to be manufacturing 
rivals, but political friends : we disclaim both these relationships. The French, 
whilst they are obliged to prohibit our fabrics from their own market, because 
their manufacturers cannot, they say, sustain a competition with us, even with a 
heavy protecting duty, never will become our rivals in third markets, where 
both will pay alike. The boast of the Prime Minister of France is like the 
swagger of one, who, having barricaded himself securely in his own house, 
blusters about giving battle in a neighbouring county. For the English 
ministry to form a mere political connection with the present unstable govern- 
ment and dynasty of France, to the exclusion of trading objects, would be to 
put us in partnership with a party in a desperate state of fortune, who resolved 
not to mend it. There can be no real alliance, unless by a union of interests. 
Schoolboys have sufficient knowledge of luiman nature to feel this, when the\' 
throw their marbles into a common liag, and become friend-s. 
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the moral of that policy which relies upon violence and war for 
the support or acquisition of commerce. In the report of the 
committee on manufactures of cotton, presented in the Con- 
gress of the United States, February 13, 1816 — a paper drawn 
up with great moderation and delicacy, so far as relates to the 
allusions to British violence during the war just concluded — it 
is stated that, “Prior to the years 1806 and 1807, establish- 
ments for manufacturing cotton wool had not been attemj)ted 
but in a few instances, and on a limited scale. Their rise and 
progress are attributable to embarrassments to which commerce 
was subjected ,* which embarrassments originated in causes not 
within the control of human prudence.^* The causes here 
alluded to are the British orders in council and Bonaparte^s 
decrees. Then follows a statement of the quantity of 

cotton wool manufactured at successive periods in the United 
States : — 


1800 

1S05 

iSio 

1S15 


500 bales. 

1,000 ,, 

10.000 ,, 

90.000 „ 


^ And afterwards it goes on to say, in speaking ot Great 
Britain— “No improper motives are intended to be imputed 
to that government. But does not experience teach a lesson 
that should never be forgotten, that governments, like indi- 
viduals, are apt ‘ to feel power and forget right ' ? It is not 
inconsistent with national decorum to become circumspect and 
prudent. May not the Government of Great Britain be 
inclined, in analysing the basis of her political power, to con- 
sider and regard the United States as her rival, and to indulge 
an improper jealousy, the enemy of peace and repose ? And 
in proposing on February 12, 1S16, a new tariff to the Senate 
in which cotton goods are subjected to 33!- per cent, duty the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the course of his report, has’ this 
passage: “But it was emphatically during the period of the 
restrictive system and of the war that the importance of 
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domestic manufactures became conspicuous to the nations, and 
made a lasting impression upon the mind of every statesman 
and every patriot/^ It is not, however, by state papers that we 
can fully estimate the sentiments of the nation at large. Im- 
mediately on the cessation of war a strong feeling was mani- 
fested in all parts of the Union in favour of protecting the 
manufactures of the country. This feeling prevailed with the 
democratic party, which was then in the ascendant, quite as 
much as with the federalists, although the former had previously 
been opposed to protecting duties. We cannot better illus- 
trate this than by giving the following extract from a letter, 
written at this time by the great leader and champion of that 
party, Jefferson, who, in his “Notes on Virginia,’’ written in 
1785, had given his opinion, “that the workshops of Europe 
are the most proper to furnish the supplies of manufactures to 
the United States ; ” but, after the experience of the war, 
changed his opinion to the following : — “ The British inter- 
dicted to our vessels all harbours of the globe, without they 
had at first proceeded to some one of hers, there paid tribute 
proportioned to their cargo, and obtained a licence to proceed 
to the port of their destination. Compare this state of things 
with that of 1 785, and say whether an opinion, founded in the cir- 
cumstances of that day, can be fairly applied to those of the pre- 
sent. We have experienced what we did not then believe, that 
there does exist both profligacy and power enough to exclude the 
United States from the field of intercourse with foreign nations. 
We therefore have a right to conclude, that to be independent 
for the comforts of life we must fabricate them for ourselves. We 
must now place the manufacturer by the side of the agricul- 
turist. The question of 1785 is suppressed, or rather assumes 
a new form. The question is, Shall we manufacture our own 
comforts, or go without them at the will of a foreign nation ? 
He, therefore, who is now against domestic manufactures, must 
be for reducing us to a dependence upon foreign nations. / 
am not one of these. 
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We have illustrated this matter with reference to the United 
States more clearly than in relation to France, because, as we 
have elsewhere stated, it is our conviction, after giving con- 
siderable attention to the subject, that future danger to our 
manufacturing and commercial supremacy impends from ' 
America rather than from any European nation. It will be 
seen from the preceding quotations, that from the first inde- 
pendence of that country, the democratic party was inimical to 
the establishing of protective duties ; that party, under J effer- 
son, then was, and down to this day it continues to be triumphant; 
and we therefore possess unquestionable evidence that, by the 
hand of violence of England herself in x8o6 and subsequently, 
the cotton manufacture was planted in the United States ; and 
it may be seen, in the foregoing table, how, watered by the 
blood of our succeeding ten years’ French war, it flourished an 
hundred and eighty fold ! That manufacture is not destined 
to perish ; it now equals the fifth of our own staple industry. 
We do not predict such a retributive visitation ; we are proof 
against despair, when the energies of our countrymen are the 
grounds of hope ; but if, in consequence of past wastefulness, 
or future extravagance and misgovernment here, a people 
beyond the Atlantic, free of debt, resolute in peacefulness, and 
of severe economy, should wrest, by the victory of cheapness^ 
that main prop of our national prosperity, the cotton manu- 
facture, from our hands — how greatly will it aggravate a nation’s 
sufferings, to remember the bitter historical truth, that that 
people was goaded to the occupations of the spinning-jenny and 
the loom by the violence of Great Britain herself I 

We mention these facts for the purpose of appealing, on a 
fresh ^ ground, against the policy of maintaining enormous 
standing armaments. It has been seen that armies and ships 
cannot protect or extend commerce; whilst, as is too well 
known, the expenses of maintaining them oppress and impede 
our manufactunng industry— two sufficient grounds for reducing 
both. There is another motive in the above facts. That feel- 
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is ctdlTon of t'™ ‘’'S”, p™ «■ "«>. « 

w. T I • ? feeling of fear and mistrust lest 

we should be, in the words of the American state paper, iust 
quoted, “apt to feel power and forget right is kept alive by 
the operation of the same cause, which tends still, as we have 
seen by the last debates in the French Chamber of Deputies, 

our Ttf' restrictive duties upon 

our fabrics. The standing armies and navies, therefore, whilst 

they cannot possibly protect our commerce-whilst they add, 
by the increase of taxation, to the cost of our manufactures, and 
thus augment the difficulty of achieving the victory of “ cheap- 
ness tend to deter rather than attract customers. The 
feeling IS natural; it is understood in the individual concerns 
ot life. Does the shopkeeper, when he invites buyers to his 
counter, place there, as a guard to protect his stock or defend 

his salesmen from violence, a gang of stout fellows, armed with 
pistols and cutlasses ? 


_ There is a vague apprehension of danger to our shores expe- 
rienced by some writers, who would not feel safe unless with the 
assurance that the ports of England contained ships of war 
ready at all times to repel an attempt at invasion. This feeling 
arises from a namow and imperfect knowledge of human 
nature, in supposing that another people shall be found 
sufficiently void of perception and rLction-in short, s^ffi 
ciently mad-to assail a stronger and richer empire, merely 
because the retributive injury, thereby inevitably entailed upon 
themselves, would be delayed a few months by the necessary 
preparation of the instruments of chastisement. Such are the 
writers by whom we have been told that Russia was preparing 
an arrny of 50,000 men, to make a descent upon Great Britain 
to subjugate a population of twenty-five millions! Those 
people do not in their calculations award to mankind even the 
instinct of self-preservation which is given for the protection of 
the brute creation. The elephant is not for ever brandishing 
his trunk, the lion closes his mouth and conceals his claws, and 
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the deadly dart of the reptile is only protruded when the 
animal is enraged ; yet we do not find that the weaker tribes — 
the goats, the deer, or the foxes — are given to assaulting those 
masters of the forest in their peaceful moods. 

If that which constitutes cowardice in individuals, viz., the 
taking of undue and excessive precautions against danger, 
merits the same designation when practised by communities — 
then England certainly must rank as the greatest poltroon 
among nations. With twenty-five millions of the most robust, 
the freest, the richest, and most united population of Europe — 
enclosed within a smaller area than ever before contained so 
vast a number of inhabitants — placed upon two islands, which, 
for security, would have been chosen before any spot on earth, 
by the commander seeking for a To^'res Vedras to contain his 
host — and with the experience of seven hundred years of safety, 
during which period no enemy has set foot upon their shores — 
yet behold the government of Great Britain maintaining mighty 
armaments, by sea and land, ready to repel the assaults of 
imaginary enemies ! There is no greater obstacle to cheap 
and good government than this feeling of danger, which has 

been created and fostered for the very purpose of raisgovern- 
ment.* 

Instead of pandering to this unworthy passion, every jour- 
nalist and public writer ought to impress upon the people of 


^ “ Nothing is worthy of more attention, in tracing the causes of political 

evil, than the facility with which mankind are governed by their fears, and the 
degree of constancy with which, under the influence of that passion, they are 
governed wrong. The fear of Englishmen to see an enemy in their country' has 
made them do an infinite number of things which had a much greater 'ten- 
dency to bring enemies into their country than to keep them away. 

• perhaps, have the fears of communities done them so much 

mischief as m the taking of securities against enemies. When sufficiently 
frightened bad Governments found little difficulty in persuading them that they 
never could have securities enough. Hence come large standing armies enor- 

are the effects of taking too much security against enemies. Bn/ New 

edition. Vol. vii. p. 122. ix w 
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these realms, that, neither from the side of Russia, nor from 
any other quarter, is this industrious, orderly, moral, and 
religious community threatened j that it is only from decay 
and corruption within, and not from external foes, that a nation 
of twenty-five millions of free people — speaking one language, 
identified by habits, traditions, and institutions, governed by 
like laws, owning the same monarch, and placed upon an 
insular territory of less than 100,000 square miles — can ever 
be endangered. History, as we have before remarked, affords 
no example of a great empire — such, for instance, as Prussia — 
consolidated, enlightened, and moral, falling a prey to bar- 
barous invaders. But the British Empire, with more than 
double the population and twenty times the wealth, possesses 
in the sea-girt nature of its situation, a thousand times the 
security of Prussia. To attempt to augment such a measure of 
safety by oppressive armaments, by land and sea — is it the part 
of wisdom and prudence, or of improvidence and folly ? 

But to return to that course of inquiry from which our 
argument has slightly swerved. We recur to the subject of 
protecting our commerce by armed ships; and it becomes 
necessary next' to examine, whether, even supposing our naval 
force could defend our trade against the attacks of rivals 
(which we have conclusively proved it cannot), the cost of its 
protection does not, in some cases, more than absorb the gain 
of such traffic. The real or declared value of all the British 
manufactures and other produce exported to the Mediterranean, 
including the coast of Africa and the Black Sea, will this year 
amount to about ;^9,5oo,ooo. Under the groundless plea of 
protecting this commerce, we find, from the United Service 
Journal of June ist, that a naval armament, mounting more 
than 1,300 guns, being upwards of a third of the national force, 
is stationed within the Straits of Gibraltar. Taking the annual 
cost of the entire British navy at five millions, if we- apportion 
a third part of this amount, and add the whole cost of the 
fortifications and garrisons of the Mediterranean, with their. 
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contingents at the war office, ordnance, etc., we shall be quite 
safe and within the mark, in estimating that our yearly ex- 
penditure in guarding the commerce of this sea, amounts to 
upwards of three millions sterling, or one-third of our exports 
to those quarters. Now, what kind of a business would a 
wholesale dealer or merchant pronounce it, were his traveller’s 
expenses, for escort alone, to come to 6s. 8d.* in the nound 
on the amount of his sales ! Yet this is precisely the un 
profitable character of our yearly trade to the Mediterranean. 
Most people approach the investigation of a nation’s affairs 
with the impression that they do not come under the same 
laws of common sense and homely wisdom by which private 
concerns are governed— than which nothing can be more 
erroneous. America, which carries on a traffic one-half as 
extensive as Great Britain, with only a sixth f of our navy 

polic3MLo*'mat°ters of resolving questions of State 

great chan-eTfn re P®=““^''y/alculation. Nearly all the revolutions and 

of the tenth penny oper^eTfar more nit 

of Blood to stir the 1 powerfully than the erection of the Council 

Charierv Charts of ^ 5^9 against the tyranny of 

the arbitrary tax called ship ° rl'" -'T ^ consequence of enforeing 

directly through that event all the subsequent III ^'“l in- 
world. turned upon a duty of threepence a potitd 1 r^‘°f 

imported into that colony: LouTs XVI If vI ^ I^i'gland upon tea 

assembly of the Estates Genpml summoned the first 

with thLupontte finlSiremhtr^^^^ of consulting 

labouring : that was the first of a s • which his Government was 

-the king his life, and Europe twemy ^ars tf 

French Revolution, in i8,o warheLrf sanguinary wars. The Second 
the means of subsistence by the Dvrii ^ printers, who were deprived of 
How much of our own Reform Bill wa'*Iw against the press. 

Rememberingthat to nineteen-twlmil*s o“the 1 l IT'l 

a higher functionary than the tax vatherer a ^ '“''or encounter 
duties upon beer, Lp, tobal^ ewT Lv °"'F in 

shillings, and pence, we need not feel Pounds, 

+ The following is the American naw inlommisTo^^ fT 
One ship of the line, four fri-^ates elelen ° February 27, 1836 

^ter a threatened rupture with Fimrol when ZI; mliXf' 

have brought a declaration of war ' Crnnnpim f 

. Compaie this statement with the fact, that 
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expenses, and with no charge for maintaining colonies or 
garrisons, is every year realising a profit to her people beyond 
that of her extravagant rival, in proportion to her more 
economical establishments j just exactly in the same way that 
the merchant or shopkeeper who conducts his business at a 
less cost for rent, clerks, etc., will, at each stock-taking, find 
his balance-sheet more favourable than that of his less frugal 
competitor. And the result will be in the one case as in the 
other— that the cheaper management will produce cheaper 
commodities j which, in the event, will give a victory, in every 
market, to the more prudent trader. 

But if, instead of the Mediterranean generally, we apply 
this test to an individual nation situated on that sea, we shall be 
able to illustrate the matter more plainly. In the same work from 
which we have before quoted, we find it stated that there are 
(June ist) thirteen British ships of war lying at Lisbon, carrying 
372 guns j (X foTcc cihout ci^ucil to the whole A.7fieTicci?i uctvy 

the British Government, with a force, at the same time, more than six-fold that 
of the United States, demanded an increase of more than the entire strength of 
the American navy, and with the same breath avowed the assurance of permanent 
peace ; and let it be remembered, too, that the House of Commons voted this 
augmentation, under the pretence of protecting our commerce 1 

A few plain maxims may be serviceable to those who may in future have 

occasion to allude to the subject of commerce, in king's speeches, or other state 
papers. 

To make laws for the regulation of trade, is as wise as it would be to legislate 
about water finding a level, or matter exercising its centripetal force. 

So far from large armaments being necessary to secure a re^Iarity of supply 
and demand, the most obscure province on the west coast of America, and the 
smallest island in the South Pacific, are, in proportion to their wants, as duly 
visited by buyers and sellers as the metropolis of England itself. 

The only naval force required in a time of peace for the protection of 
commerce, is just such a number of frigates and small vessels as shall form an 
efficient sea police. 

If government desires to serve the interests of our commerce, it has but one 
way. War, conquest, and standing armaments cannot aid, but only oppress 
trade ; diplomacy will never assist it— commercial treaties can only embarrass 
it. The only mode by which the Government can protect and extend our 
commerce, is by retrenchment, and a reduction of the duties and taxes upon the 
ingredients of our manufactures and the food of our artisans. 
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employed in protecting the interests of that commercial people ah 
over the world ! That part of our annual navy estimates which 
goes to support this amount of guns, with contingent expenses 
fairly proportioned, will reach about f^*]oo^oQo. Turning to 
McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary (article, Oporto), we find 
that the declared value of exports of British manufactures and 
produce to the entire kingdom of Portugal, reached in 1831 
(the latest year we have at this moment access to), ;i(^975,99i. 
Here then we find, even allowing for increase, the escort 
costing nearly as much as the amount sold. In a word, 
Portugal is, at this moment, us at the rate of jQsoo^ooo 
a year clear and dead loss 1 Our commerce with that country, 
on this ist June, was precisely of the same ruinous character to 
the British nation as it would be in the case of an individual 
trader who turned over twenty thousand a year, and whose 
expenses in clerks, watchmen, rents, etc., were ;z^i5, 000. If 
anything could add to the folly of such conduct — conduct 
which, if proved against an individual brought before an 
insolvent debtors’ tribunal would be enough to consign him to 
prison— it is, to recollect that no part of such a nautical force 
can possibly be of the slightest service to our trade with 
Portugal, which is wholly independent of such coercion. Even 
our foreign secretary— a functionary who, during the last 
hundred and fifty years, has travelled abroad for this com- 
mercial empire with no other result to the national ledger but 
eight hundred millions of bad debts— has, we are happy to 
see, discovered this truth • for, on being questioned by Mr. 
Robinson in the House,* as to a recent grateful augmentation 
of duties upon British goods, amounting to 14 per cent., by the 
Government of Lisbon, our present foreign secretary. Lord 
Palmerston, avowed that the Portuguese were free to put what- 
ever restraints they chose upon our trade with their country ; 
and he merely threatened, if the tariff was not satisfactory, that 
he would attack them — how do our readers suppose ? with 

* House of Commons’ Report, June 6. 
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the thunder of our ships in the Tagus ? — with soldiers and 
sailors? — with grape, musketry, shot, shell, and rocket? — all of 

which we provide for the protection of our commerce ? No 

with 7 Tialiatory duties 7 

To proceed to a worse case. On the ist June, our naval 
force, on the West India station (see United Service Journal) 
amounted to 29 vessels, carrying 474 guns, to protect a 
commerce just exceeding two millions per annum. This is 
not all. A considerable military force is kept up in those 
islands, which, with its contingent of home expenses at the 
War Office, Ordnance Office, etc., must also be put to the 
debit of the same account. Add to which, our civil 
expenditure, and the charges at the Colonial Office on be- 
half of the West Indies ; and we find, after due computa- 
tion, that our whole expenditure, in governing and protecting 
the trade of those islands, exceeds, considerably, the total 
amount of their imports of our produce and manu- 
factures. Our case here is no better than that of Jenkins and 
Sons, or Jobson and Co., or any other firm, whose yearly 
returns are less than the amount of their expenses for travellers, 
clerks, etc. j and if the British Empire escapes the ruin which, 
at the close of the year, must inevitably befall those im- 
provident traders, it is only because we have other markets 
and resources the Ameiicas, and Asia, and tlie productive 
industry of these islands — to draw upon, to cover the annual 
loss sustained by our West India possessions (?) 

Or, for another parallel case, let our readers suppose that a 
Yarmouth house engaged in the herring trade were to maintain, 
besides the fishermen who with their boats and nets were em- 
ployed in catching the fish, as many yachts, full of well-dressed 
lookers on, as should cost a sum ec|ual to the value ol all the 
herrings caught. 1 hat house would, at the end of the year, 
have sacrificed the whole of the money paid for the labour of 
the fishermen, besides the interest and wear and tear of the 
capital in boats, nets, etc. This is precisely the situation of our 
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commerce with the West Indies at this moment. The British 
nation — the productive classes — pay in taxation as much in pro- 
portion to support well-dressed lookers-on in ships of war, 
garrisons, and civil offices, as their goods sell for to the West 
Indians. And, consequently, the whole amount expended for 
wages and material, together with the wear and tear " of 
machinery, and loss of capital incurred in making cottons, 
woollens, etc., besides the hire of merchants’ ships and seamen 
to convey the merchandise to market, is irredeemably lost to 
the tax-payers of this country.'^ Here is a plain statement ot 
the case, and in America, where everything is subjected to the 
test of common sense, the question would be at once deter- 
mined by such an appeal to the homely wisdom of every-day 
life. If in that country it could be shown that a traffic between 
New York and Cuba to the yearly amount of ten millions of 
dollars was conducted at a cost to the community of the same 
amount of taxation, it would be put down by one unanimous 
cry of outraged prudence from Maine to Louisiana. And how 
long will it be before the policy of the Government of this 
manufacturing and commercial nation shall be determined by 
at least as much calculation and regard for self-interest as are 
necessary to the prosperity of a private business ? Not until 
such time as Englishmen apply the same rules ot common 
sense to the affairs of state that they do to their individual 
undertakings. We will not stop to inquire of what use are 
those naval armaments to protect a traffic with our own 
territory. It is customary, however, to hear our standing 
army and navy defended as necessary for the protection of our 


* We invite the attention of public-spirited members of Parliuniont to tliese 
facts. They are submitted for the investigation of the conductors of tlie news- 
paper press. Every Chamber of Commerce in the kingdom is interested in 
the subject. This is not a question of party politics, but of public business. 
Every prudent trader must feel outraged at such a display of reckless extrava- 
gance by a commercial people ; nay, every economical labourer and frugal 
housewife must be scandalised by this wasteful misdirection of the industry of 
the state, 
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colonies, as though some other nation might otherwise seize 
them. Where is the enemy (?) that would be so good as to 
Steal such property 2 We should consider it to be quite as 
necessary to arm in defence of our national debt 1 

Enough has been said to prove that even if armaments for 
the protection of commerce could eifect the object for which 
they are maintained (although we have shown the false pre- 
tensions of the plea of defending our trade), still the cost of 
supporting these safeguards may often be greater than the 
amount of profit gained. This argument applies more im- 
mediately to Turkey and the East, upon which countries a 
share of public attention has lately been bestowed far beyond 
the importance of their commerce.* It would be difficult to 
apportion the precise quota of our ships of war, which may be 
said to be at this moment maintained with a view to support 


Pitt whose views of commerci.-il policy w-ere, at the commencement of his 
caieer, before he was drawn into the vortex of w.ar by a selfish olis-archv fir 
more enlightened and liberal than those of his great political opponents’ fS 
witness the opposition by Burke and Fox to his Frencli treaty on the 
ground that the two nations were natural enemies), entertained a just opinion 
® ^^i^importance of the trade of the east of the Mediterranean 

a ter the growth of our cotton manuflxctures and the ri.se of the United States 
had given a new direction to the great flood of traffic. 

“ Of the importance of the Levant trade,” said Mr. Pitt (see //cmmrd\ Par 
His voL xxxvi., p 59). "much had formerly been said, volumes' had W 
wri ten upon it, and even nations had gone to war to obtain it. The valtw of 
that trade, even m the penods to which he had alluded, had been much 

exaggerated ; but even supposing those statements to have been correct W 

applied to times when the other great branches of our trade to which we owe 
our present greatness and our naval superiority did not e.xist-ho alluded to the 
great increase of our manulacturcs, to our great internal trade, to our com 
merce with Ireland, with the United States of America. It was these whith 
ormed fte smews of our strength, and compared with which the Levant trade 
was tiifling. This was spoken in iSoi, since which time our trade with the 
United States has increased threefold, and by the emancipation of South 
American colonies, anotlier continent of still greater magnitude offers us a 
market which throws by its superior advantages those of the Levant 
Turkey into comparative insignificance, and adds proportionably to the ^T,Tof 
the argument in the above quotation. Yet we have sMesmen of our da7wh„ 
seem to have scarcely recognised the existence of America, 

Q 3 
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our influence or carry into effect^ the views of our Foreign 
Secretary in the affairs of Constantinople. The late augmen- 
tation of the navy — the most exceptionable vote which has 
passed a reformed House of Commons— although accomplished 
by the Ministry without explanation of its designs^ further than 
the century-old pretence of protecting our commerce,"^ was 
generally believed to have been aimed at Russia in the Black 
Sea. Our naval force in the East was considerable previously ; 
but taking only the increase into calculationj it will cost more 
than three times the amount of the current profits of oui trade 
with Turkey, whilst it can show no prospective benefits, since, 
even if we possessed Constantinople ourselves, we should only 
be able to command its trade by selling, as at Gibraltar, cheaper 
than other people. Our nautical establishments devoted to 
the (pretended) guardianship of British cominerdal interests 
(for we can have no other description of interests a thousand 
miles off) in Turkey are, the present year, costing the tax-payers 
of this country, upon the lowest computation, more than three 
times the amount of the annual profit of our trade with that 
country. Not content with this state of things, which leaves 
very little chance of future gain, some writers and speakers 

* Two letters have since been published in the Manchester Guardian, May 
28, which are written by Lord Durham and addressed to Mr. Gisborne, the 
British Consul at Petersburg, giving the most positive assurances that no inter- 
ruption will take place in our friendly commercial relations with Russia. Will 
the navy be reduced? We may apply the lines of Gay, written upon standing 
annies a century ago, to sailors — 

‘ ' Soldiers are perfect devils in their way — 

When once they’re raised they’re deuced hard to lay."' 

Apropos of soldiers. In 1831, during the progress of the Reform Bill, and 
when the country was upon the eve of a new election, in which, owing to the 
excitement of the people, tumults were justly to be dreaded, an augmentation 
of the army to the extent of 7,680 men was voted, by the Parliament. Mr. 
Wynn, the then War Secretary, declared that this increase had no reference to 
continental affairs. He should be rejoiced, he said, if the causes which led to 
this augmentation should cease and enable the Government to reduce the 
estimates before the end of three months. No reduction 1836 ! Where is 
Mr. Hume? 
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would plunge us into a war with Russia, in defence of Turkey, 
for the purpose of protecting this commerce, the result of which 
would inevitably be, as in former examples of wars undertaken to 
defend Spain or Portugal, that such an accumulation of expenses 
would ensue as to prevent the possibility of the future profit 
upon our exports to the Ottoman empire even amounting to so 
much as should discharge the yearly interest of the debt con- 
tracted in its behalf. 

We had intended and were prepared to give a summary 
of the wars, their causes and commercial consequences, in 
which Great Britain has been during the last century and a half 
from time to time engaged ; but we are admonished that our 
limited space will not allow us to follovv out this design. It 
must suffice to offer as the moral of the subject, that although 
the conflicts in which this country has during the last 150 years 
involved itself have, as Sir Henry Parnell^ has justly remarked, 
in almost every instance been undertaken in behalf of our 
commerce, yet we hesitate not to declare that there is no 
instance recorded in which a favourable tariff or a beneficial 
commercial treaty has been extorted from an unwilling enemy 
at the point of the sword. On the contrary, every restriction 
that embarrasses the trade of the whole world, all existing 
commercial jealousies between nations, the debts that oppress 
the countries of Europe, the incalculable waste ovung to the mis- 
directed labour and capital of communities, these and a 
thousand other evils that are now actively thwarting and 
oppressing commerce are all the consequences of -wars. How 
shall a profession which withdraws from productive industry 
the ablest of the human race, and teaches them systematically 
the best modes of destroying mankind, which awards honours 
only in proportion to the number of victims offered at its 
sanguinary altar, which overturns cities, ravages farms and 
vineyards, uproots forests, burns the ripened harvest, which, in 
a word, exists but in the absence of law, order, and security — 

“ Financial Reform. ” 
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ears delight in the groans of the dying, and whose eyes love to 
gloat upon the dead, if such an unholy union be hereafter pro- 
posed, as the humblest of the votaries of that commerce which 
is destined to regenerate and unite the whole world, we will 
forbid the banns. 

It was our intention, had space permitted it, to have proved, 
from facts which we had prepared for the purpose, that no 
class or calling, of whatever rank in society, has ever derived 
substantial or permanent advantage from war. The agriculturist, 
indeed, might be supposed to be interested in that state of 
things which yielded an augmentation of price for his produce, 
and so he might if hostilities were constant and eternal. But 
war is at best but a kind of intermittent fever, and the cure or 
death of the patient must at some time follow. This simile 
may be justly applied to the condition of the farmer during 
the French wars and subsequently, at which former period, 
exposed to the effects of the bank restriction, of enormous 
loans, and of paper issues, the pulsation of prices sometimes 
alternated biennially, with dreadful consequences to the febrile 
sufferer, the agriculturist. What management or calculation 
on the part of the farmer could be proof against such fluctua- 
tions in the market, arising from continental battles or the 
violence or wickedness of a powerful and corrupt government 
as we find when wheat, which in 1798 averaged 10s. $d. a 
quarter, had in 1800 reached 135. 7^., and again sold in 
1802 at js. 5^., a state of things which exposed the 

capitalist and the adventurer, the prudent man and the 
gambler, to one common fate of suffering and ruin ? The dull 
and, to many, fatal peace brought a state of convalesence more 
intolerable than- the excitement of war. After more than 
twenty years of this latter species of suffering the invalid is 

times the population of the globe. It is not a little lamentable to reflect that 
this great genius, among other inconsequential acts of his life, afterwards con- 
tributed more than any other individual to fan the flame of the French 
revolutionary wars, in which several millions more were added to his dismal 
summary of the victims of (f) 
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even now scarcely cured. Will he permit Iiis wounds to be 
re-opened merely that he may again undergo the self-same 
healing process ? But the great majority of agriculturists, the 
abourers, so far from deriving any advantages from it, sulfered 
gnevously from the effects of that war which is sometimes 
excused or palliated on account of the pretended benefits it 
conferred upon the “landed interest.” 

Whilst the prices of every commodity of food and clothing 
were rising, m consequence of the depreciation of the currencv 
and other causes incidental to the state of war, the labourers^ 

“uch the same. The consequence 
was that bread sometimes became a luxury, as is now the case 
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vital interests have no solid prosperity excepting in a time of 
peace. We feel that there is little necessity for enlarging upon 
this point : the manufacturing population do not require to be 
informed that they can derive no benefit from wars. So firmly 
are they convinced of the advantages of peace, that we venture 
to affirm in the behalf of every thinking man of this the most 
important body in the kingdom (in reference to our external 
and commercial policy), that they will not consent to a declara- 
tion of war in defence of the trade of Turkey, or for any 
any other object, except to repel an act of aggression upon our- 
selves. 

A very small number of the ship-owners — ^men who are 
sufficiently old to be able to look back to the time when the 
British navy swept the seas of their rivals — entertain an in- 
distinct kind of hope that hostilities would, by putting down 
competition, again restore to them a monopoly of the ocean. 
This impression can only exist in minds ignorant altogether of 
the changes which have taken place in the world since the time 
when the celebrated Orders in Council were issued, thirty 
years ago. The United States, containing twice the popula- 
tion of that period, and the richest inhabitants in the world, 
with a mercantile marine second in magnitude only to our 
own, and with a government not only disburthened of debt, 
but inconveniently loaded with surplus riches — the United 
States will never again submit, even for a day, to t>Tannical 
mandates levelled against their commerce at the hands of a 
British cabinet. The first effects, then, of another European 


* At a meeting of a literary society, of which the author is a member, the 
subject of discussion lately was — “Would, or would not, the interests of the 
civilised world, and those of England in particular, be promoted by the con- 
quest of Turkey by Russia ? ” Which, after an interesting debate on the part 
of a body of as intelligent individuals as can be found in a town more deeply 
interested in the question than any in the kingdom, was decided affirmativety. 
The assumed possession was alone considered as affecting the interests of 
society. The morality of the aggression was not the question entertained, and, 
therefore, did not receive the sanction of the society. 
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war, in which England shall become unwisely a party, must be 
that America will profit at our expense, by grasping the carry- 
ing trade of Europe ; and the consequences which w'ould in 
all probability, ultimately follow, are, that the manufacturing 
and trading prosperity of this empire will pass into the hands 
of another people— the due reward of the peaceful wisdom 

of their government, and the just chastisement of the warlike 
policy of our own. 

We are, then, justified in the assertion that no class or 
ca mg of society can derive permanent benefit from war 
Even the aristocracy, which, from holding all the offices of the 
State, profited exclusively by the honours and emoluments 
arising from past hostilities, would derive no advantages from 
future conflicts. The governing power is now wholly trans- 
erred to the hands of the middling class ; and, although time 
may be_ necessary to develop all the effects of this complete 
subversion of the former dominant influence, can any one 

consequences will be to dissipate 
aniong that more numerous, but now authoritative class, those 
substantial fraits of power, the civil and military patronage 
which, under the self-same circumstances, were previously fn’ 

aristocracy ? The electors of the 
British empme are much too numerous a body to possess 
inteests distinct from those of the rest of their countrymen • 
and, as the nation at large can never derive advantages^ froin 
war, we regard the Reform Bill, which has virtually bestow^ 

Before concluding, let us, in a very few words recur tn r),. 
subject more immediately under consideration ’ It has been 
customary to regard the question of the preservation of T if 
not as an affair admitting of controversy hnf- urkey, 

mined by the wisdom of our anSms w^ 

by Chatham, that “with tho^e ^ 

, uidt witn those who contended we had no 
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interest in preserving Turkey he would not argue/' may pro- 
bably be quoted to us. The last fifty years have, however, 
developed secrets for the guidance of our statesmen, which, 
had that great man lived to behold them, he would have 
profited by ; he^ at least, would not view this matter through 
the spectacles of his grandfather, were he now presiding at the 
helm of the state, and surrounded by the glare of light which our 
past unprofitable wars, the present state of the trade of the 
colonies, and the preponderating value of our commerce 
with free America,^ throw around the question of going to war 
in defence of a nook of territory more than a thousand miles 
distant, and over vuhich we 7ieither d>ossess 7ior p7'etend io have 
any control. That question must now be decided solely by 
reference to the interests of the people of this country at this 
present day, which we have proved are altogether on the side of 
peace and neutrality. Our inquiry is not as to the morality or 
injustice of the case — that is not an affair between Russia and 
ourselves, but betwixt that people and the Great Ruler of all 
nations ; and we are no more called" upon by any such con- 
siderations to wrest the attribute of vengeance from the Deity, 
and deal it forth upon the northern aggressor, than v/e are to 
preserve the peace and good behaviour of Mexico, or to chas- 
tise the wickedness of the Ashantees." 

It has been no part of our object to advocate the right of 
Russia to invade Turkey or any other state j nor have we 
sought to impart too favourable a colouring to our portraiture 
of the government or people of the former empire ; but what 
nation can fail to stand out in a contrast of loveliness, when 
relieved by the dark and loathsome picture which the Ottoman 
territory presents to the eye of the observer ? It ought not to 

^ It will be apparent to any inquiring mind, which takes the trouble to 
investigate the subject, that our commerce with America is, at this time, alone 
sustaining the wealth and trade of these realms. Our colonies do not pay for 
the expenses of protecting and governing them ; leaving out of the question the 
Interest of the debt contracted in conquering them. Europe has been a still more 
unprofitable customer. 
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be forgotten that Russian civilisation (such as it is at this day) 
is a gain from the empire of barbarism ; that t e p(^u a ion o 
that countrj-, however low its condition may now be, wa , at 
no former period, so prosperous, enlightened, _ or happy, as 
now : and that its rapid increase in num ers is one ° 
surest proofs of a salutary government : whilst, on the other 
side, it must be remembered that Mahometanism has sat, or 
nearly four centuries, as an incubus upon the fairest and mos 
renowned regions of the earth ; and has, during all that > 

paralysed the intellectual and moral energies of t no es 
portion of the human, species ; under whose benumbing sway 
those countries 'which, in former ages produced Solomon, 
Homer, Longinus, and Plato, have not given one ^ poetic 
genius or man of learning to the world beneath which the 
arts have remained unstudied by the descendants of Phidias 
and Praxiteles ; whilst labour has ceased where Alexandria, 
T}Te, and Colchis formerly flourished, and the accumulation ot 
wealth is unknown in the land where Croesus himself once 
eclipsed even the capitalists of the modern world.^ If we 
refer to the criterion afforded by the comparison of numbers, 
we shall find in the place of the overflowing population which, 
in former ages poured out from these regions to colonise the 
rest of the world, nothing but deserted wastes and abandoned 
cities ; and the spectacle of the inhabitants of modern Turkey 
melting away, whilst history and the yet existing ruins of 
empires attest the richness and fertility of its soil, affords incon- 
testable proof of the destructive and impoverishing character 
of the government of Constantinople. 


* II isasiiying of Montesquieu that “ God Almighty must have intended 
.Spain and Turkey as examples to show to the world what the finest countries may 
lieceme when inhabited by slaves." Yet these two nations are now the objects 
©f British protection, and the source of considerable annual expenditure to the 
|»ople of these realms ; whilst the datu quo of Turkey seems to be the aim of 
osr |M}l!ticians. In speaking of the cost of our interference in Spain, we assume 
(s-ifely enough) that the loan of arms by the British Government will not be re- 
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Our object, however, in vindicating Russia from the attacks 
of prejudice and ignorance, has not been to transfer the 
naticftial hatred to Turkey, but to neutralise public feeling, by 
showing that our only wise policy — nay, the only course con- 
sistent with the instinct of self-preservation — is to hold our- 
selves altogether independent of and aloof from the political 
relations of both these remote and ‘comparatively barbarous 
nations. England, with her insular territory, her consolidated 
and free institutions, and her oivilised and artificial condition 
of society, ought not to be, and cannot be, dependent for 
safety or prosperity upon the conduct of. Russia or Turkey; 
and she will not, provided wisdoni governs her counsels, enter 
into any engagements so obviously to the disadvantage of her 
people, as to place the peace and happiness of this empire at 
the mercy of the violence or wickedness of two despotic rulers 
over savage tribes more than a thousand miles distant from our 
shores. 

“ While the Government of England takes ‘ peace ’ for its 
motto, it is idle to think of supporting Turkey,’^ ^ says one of 
the most influential and active agitators 'm favour of the policy 
of going to war with Russia. In the name of every artisan in 
the kingdom, to whom war would bring the tidings, once more, 
of suffering and despair ; in the behalf of the peasantry of these 
islands, to whom the first cannon would sound the knell of 
privation and death ; on the part of the capitalists, merchants, 
manufacturers, and traders, who can reap no other fruits from 
hostilities but bankruptcy and ruin ; in a word, for the sake ot 
the vital interests of these and all other classes of the com- 
munity, we solemnly protest against Great Britain being 
plunged into war with Russia, or any other country, in defence 
of Turkey — a war which, whilst it would inflict disasters upon 
every portion of the community, could not bestow a permanent 
benefit upon any class of it; and one upon our success in 
which no part of the civilised would have cause to rejoice. 

“ England, France, Russia, and Turkey,” 
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Having the interests of all orders of society to support our 
argument in favour of peace, we need not dread war. These^ 
and not the pi(][ues of diplomatists, the whims of crowned 
heads, the intrigues of ambassadresses, or schoolboy rhetoric 
upon the balance of power, will henceforth determine the 
foreign policy of our government. That policy will be based 
upon the hona fide principle (not Lord Palmerston’s principle) 
of nonintervention in the political afiairs of other nations ; and 
from the moment this maxim becomes the load-star by which 
our government shall steer the vessel of the state— from that 
moment the good old ship Britannia will float triumphantly in 
smooth and deep water, and the rocks, shoals, and hurricanes 
of foreign war are escaped for ever. 

If it be objected, that this selfish policy disregards the wel- 
fare and improvement of other countries — which is, we cor- 
dially admit, the primary object of many of those who advocate 
a war with Russia, in defence of Turkey, and for the restoration 
of Poland— we answer, that, so far as the objects we have in 
view are concerned, we join hands with nearly every one of our 
opponents. Our desire is to see Poland happy, Turkey civi- 
lised, and Russia conscientious and free ; it is still more our 
wish that these ameliorations should be bestowed by the hands 
of Britain upon her less instructed neighbours : so far the great 
majority of our opponents and ourselves are agreed ; how to 
accomplish this beneficent purpose is the question whereon we 
differ.^ They would resort to the old method of trying, as 
Washington Irving says, “to promote the good of their neigh- 
bours, and the peace and happiness of the world, by dint of the 
cudgel.” Now, there is an unanswerable objection to this method; 
experience is against it ; it has been tried for some thousands 
of years, and has always been found to fail. But, within our 
own time, a new light has appeared which has penetrated our 
schools and families, and illuminated our prisons and lunatic 
asylums, and which promises soon to pervade all the institu- 
tions and relations of social life* We allud to that principle 
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which, renouncing all appeals, through brute violence, to the 
meie instinct of fear, addresses itself to the nobler and far 
more powerful qualities of our intellectual and moral nature. 
This principle — which, from its very nature as a standard, 
tends to the exaltation of our species, has abolished the use of 
the rod, the fetters, the lash, and the strait-waistcoat, and 
which, in a modified degree, has beezi extended even to the 
brute creation, by substituting gentleness for severity in the 

management of horses * and the treatment of dogs this 

principle we would substitute for the use 'of cannon and 
musketry in attempting to improve or instruct other com- 
munities. In a word, our opponents would ‘‘promote the 
good of their neighbours by dint of the cudgel : we propose 
to arrive at the same end by means of our own national 
example. PIicif method, at least, cannot be right \ since it 
assumes that they are at all times competent to judge of what 
is good for others— which they are not : whilst, even if they 
were, it would be still equally wrong ; for they have not the 
jurisdiction over other states which authorises them to do them 
even good by^ force of arms. If so, the United States and 
Switzerland might have been justified, during the prodigal 
leign of George IV., in making an economical crusade against 
England, for tha pn.posa of ‘■cndgalllng" ns ont of S 
travagance and into their frugality, which, no doubt, would 
have been doing good to a nation of debtors and spendthrifts ; 
instead of which, those countries persevered in their peaceful 
example.^ And we have seen the result : Swiss economy has 
enabled its people to outvie us in cheapness, and to teach us a 
lesson of frugal industry on our own fortress of Gibraltar. It 
is thus that the virtues of nations operate both by example 
and precept : and such is the power and rank they confer, 
that vicious communities, like the depraved individual, are 

See^the volume on The Horse, published by the Society for the Diffusion of 

Useful K nowledge, for the stress laid upon the superiority of mild treatment in 
the breaking’ of that animal. 
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compelled to reform, or to lose their station in the scale of 
societj. States will all turn moralists, in the end, in self-defence. 

Apply this principle to Russia, which we will suppose had 
conquered Turkey- Ten years at least of turbulence and 
bloodshed would elapse before its fierce Mahometan inhabitants 
submitted to their Christian invaders, which period must be 
one of continued exhaustion to the nation. Suppose that at' 
the end of that time those plundered possessions became 
tranquillised, and the government, which had been impoverished 
by internal troubles, began to reflect and to look abroad for 
information as to the course of policy it should pursue. 
England, which had wisely remained at peace, pursuing its 
reforms and improvements, would, we have a right to assume, 
present a spectacle of prosperity, wealth, and power which in- 
variably reward a period of peace. Can there be a doubt that 
this example of the advantages to be derived from labour and 
improvement over those accruing from bloodshed and rapine, 
presented in the happiness of the peaceful and the misery of 
the warlike nation, would determine the future career of Russia 
in favour of industry and commerce } The mere instinct of 
self-love and self-preservation must so decide. Had England 
and all Europe been plunged in war to prevent Russia from 
effecting her conquest there would have been no such example of 
the fruits and blessings of peace at the close of hostilities as 
we have here supposed her to present. 

The influence which exa^nple has exerted over the conduct 
of nations — ^more potent and permanent than that of the 
cudgel might form in itself the subject of a distinct and 
interesting inquiry. It should not be confined to the electric 
effects of state convulsions, which shock simultaneously the 
frame of neighbouring empires. The tranquil and unostenta- 
tious educational reforms in Switzerland, the temperance 
societies of America, and the railroads of England, exercise a 
sway as cerUin, however gradual, over the imifativeness of the ■ 
whole world as the “ glorious ” three days of Fitince or the 
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triumph of the Reform Bill. But however interesting the 
topic, our space does not allow us to pursue it further. Yet 
even whilst we write a motion is making in the House of 
Commons for a committee to inquire into the mode in which 
the American Government disposes of its waste lands. A 
Swiss journal informed us the other day that at a recent meeting 
of the Vorort of that country, a member called for a municipal 
reform measure similar to the English Corporation Act ; and 
in a Madrid journal which is now before us the writer recom- 
mends to the ministers of police a plan for numbering and 
lettering the watchmen of that metropolis in imitation of the 
new police of London. Such is exmn^ie in a time of peace. 

One word at parting between the author and the reader. 
This pamphlet, advocating peace, economy, and a moral 
ascendancy over brute violence, as well as deprecating national 
antipathies, has, as our excellent and public-spirited publisher 
will vouch, been written without the slightest view to notoriety 
or gain (what fame or emolument can accrue from the 
anonymous publication of an eightpenny work ?), and we there- 
fore run no risk of invidious misconception if, in taking leave 
of our readers, we do so, not with the usual bow of ceremony, 
but after a fashion of our own. In a word, as trade, and not 
authorship, is our proper calling, they will, we hope, excuse 
our attempting to make a bargain with them before we part. 
And, first, for that very small portion of our friends who will 
only step out of their way to do an acceptable act provided 
good and sufficient claims be established against them : they 
will compel us, then, to remind them that this petty production 
(which we frankly admit reveals nothing new) contains as much 
matter as might have been printed in a volume, and sold at 
above ten times its charge \ and, therefore, if those aforesaid 
customers approve the quality of the article, indifferent as it is, 
our terms of sale are that they lend this pamphlet to at least 
six of their acquaintances for perusal This is the amount 
of our demand, and as we are dealing with men we 
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shall book the debt with the certainty that it will be duly 
paid. 

But by far the larger portion of our readers will be of that 
class who, in the words of Sterne, do good they know not 
why and care not wherefor.” To them we say, “ If in the 
preceding pages you discover a sincere, however feeble, attempt 
to preserve peace and put down a gigantic national prejudice, 
an honest though humble resistance to the false tenets of 
glory, an ardent but inadequate effort, by proving that war and 
violence have no unison with the true interests of mankind to 
emancipate our moral and intellectual nature from the domina- 
tion of the mere animal propensity of combativeness ; if, in a 
word, you see sound views of commerce, just principles of 
government, freedom, improvement, morality, justice, and 
truth, anxiously, and yet all ineffectively advocated, then, and 
not otherwise, recommend this trifle to your friends, place it in 
the hands of the nearest newspaper editors, and bring it in 
every way possible before the eye of the public ; and do this, 
not for the sake of the author or the merit of his poor pro- 
duction,’ but that other and more competent writers may be 
encouraged to take up with equal zeal and far greater ability 
the same cause, which we religiously believe is the cause of the 
best interests of humanity,” 


AUTHOR’S NOTE. 

The circumstance of each of the preceding chapters having been stereo- 
typed as soon as written precludes the insertion of the following words as 
a note in another and more appropriate part of the pamphlet. 

The predominant feeling entertained with reference to Russia, and the 
one which has given birth to the other passions nourished towards her, is 
that of it2x—fear of the danger of an irruption of its people into western 
Europe, and the possibility of another destruction of civilisation at the 
hands of those semi-barbarous tribes similar to that of ancient Rome by 
the^r ancestors. But theJGoths and Huns did not extinguish the power 
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and greatness of the Romans. The latter sunk a prey, not to the force of 
external foes, but to their own internal vices and corruptions. Those 
northern nations which invaded that empire, and whom we stigmatise as 
barbarians, were superior in the manly qualities of courage, fortitude, 
discipline, and temperance to the Roman people of their day. The 
Attilas and Alarics were equally superior to their contemporaries, the de- 
scendants of the C^sars, and they did not sweep with the besom of destruction 
that devoted land until long after the ‘^dark, unrelenting Tiberius, the 
furious Caligula, the stupid Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the 
beastly Vitellius, and the timid, inhuman Domitian ” had, by exterminating 
every ancient family of the republic, and extirpating every virtue and every 
talent from the minds of the people, prepared the way for the terrible 
punishment inflicted upon them. 

Modern Europe bears no resemblance in its moral condition to that of 
ancient Rome at the time we are alluding to. On the contrary, instead of 
a tendency towards degeneracy, there is a recuperative principle observable 
in the progress of reforms and improvements of the modern world which in 
its power of regeneration give ground for hope that the present and future 
ages of refinement will escape those evils which grew up alongside the 
wealth and luxury of ancient States, and ultimately destroyed them. 

But the application of the power of chemistry to the purposes of war 
furnishes the best safeguard against the future triumph of savage hordes 
over civilised communities. Gunpowder has for ever set a barrier against 
the irruption of barbarians into western Europe. War without artillery 
and musketry is no longer possible, and these cannot be procured by such 
people as form the great mass of the inhabitants of Russia. Such is the 
power which modern inventions in warfare confer upon armies of men, that 
it is no exaggeration to say that fifty thousand Prussian soldiers, wdth their 
complement of field-pieces, rockets, and musketry are more than a match 
for all the savage warriors who, with their rude weapons, at different 
epochs ravaged the world from the time of Xerxes down to that of 
Tamarlane ; whilst those countless myriads, without the aid of gunpowder, 
would be powerless against the smallest of the hundreds of fortified places 
that are now scattered over Europe. Henceforth, therefore, war is not 
merely an affair of men, but of men, material, and money. 

For some remarks upon the possibility of another irruption of barbarians, 
see Gibbon’s “Rome,” ch. 8. 
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EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS WRITERS, ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE CONDITION OF TURKEY. 


Indeed, it was impossible to conceive a more dismal scene of horror and 
desolation than the Turkish capital now presented. Eveiy day some new 
atrocities were committed, and the bodies of the victims were either hanging 
against the doors and walls, or lying without their heads weltering and 
trampled on in the middle of the streets. At this season flights of kites 
vultures, and other unclean birds of prey return after their winter’s 
migration, and, as if attracted by the scent of carcases, were seen all day 
wheeling and hovering about, so as to cover the city like a canopy, where- 
ever a body was exposed. By night the equally numerous and ravenous 
dogs were heard about some headless body, with the most dismal howlings, 
or snarling and fighting over some skull which they were gnawing and 
peeling. In fact, all that Byron has feigned of Corinth, or Bruce has de- 
scribed of Abyssinia, or that you have elsewhere read that is barbarous 
disgusting, and terrible in Eastern usages was here realised.-- A'esidence 
in Constantinople during the Greek and lurkish Revolutions, Bv the Rev 
R, Walsh, LL,D, 

TURKISH DESOLATION. 


My way lay along the shores of the Hellespont. The weather had now 
become moderate, and the storm was succeeded by a balmy sunshine I 
cannot describe to you the exquisite beauty of the undulating downs which 
^tend along the Asiatic side of this famous sea ; the greensward sloping 
do-TO to the water s edge, intersected every mile by some sweet-wooded 
va ey runmng up into the country at one extremity, and terminating in the 
other bya rom^bc cove, overwhose strand the lucid waves rippled Here 
1^ that the first picture of Turkish desolation presented it elf to me! 

^ Sood Providence seems to have 
formed for the delight of man invite him to fix his dwelling among them 

^ IS desert and deso ate as the prairies of the Missouri. In a journey “f 

^^ly fifteen mdes along the coast, and for half the length of t he HeUef 

world.-i%/ryl. ’ ““ populous country in the 
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A victory obtained at Patras was certified to the Sultan by the very 
intelligible gazette of a waggon loaded with the ears and noses of the slain, 
which were exposed in a heap to gratify the feelings of pious Mussulmans. 
Dr. Walsh went to see this ghastly exhibition, which he thus describes in his 
Residence in Co^istantinople Here I found, indeed, that the Turks did 
actually take human features as the Indians take scalps, and the trophies of 
eais, lips, and noses were no fiction. At each side of the gate were two 
piles, like small haycocks, formed of every portion of the countenance. 
The ears were generally perforated and hanging on strings. The noses 
had one lip and a part of the forehead attached to them ; the chins had 
the other, with generally a long beard. Sometimes the face was cut oB 
whole, and all the features remained together ; sometimes it was divided 
into scraps in all forms of mutilation. It was through these goodly monu- 
ments of human glory the Sultan and all his train passed every day, and 
no doubt were highly gratified by the ghastly aspects they presented j for 
here they were to remain till they were trampled into the mire of the street. 
Wherever the heaps^ were partly trodden down the Turks passed over 
thern with perfect indifference. The features, growing soft by putridity, 
continually attached themselves to their feet, and frequently a man went 
off with a lip or a chin sticking to his slippers, which were fringed with 
human beard as if they were lined with fur. This display I again saw by 
accident on another occasion, and when you hear of sacks of ears sent to 
Constantinople you may be sure it is a reality, and not a figure of speech. 
But you are not to suppose they are always cut from the heads of enemies, 
and on the particular occasion they are sent to commemorate. The 
number of Greeks killed at Patras did not exceed perhaps one hundred ; 
but noses, ears, and lips were cut indiscriminately from every skull they 
could find to swell the amount.*’ 

GEOGRAPHY AND THE USE OF THE GLOBES. 

^ Lord Strangford sent the Porte a valuable present. Pie had brought 
with him a pair of very large globes from England, and as the Turks had 
latterly shown some disposition to learn languages, he thought it would be 
a good opportunity to teach them something else, and he determined to 
send them over to the Porte, and asked me to go with them and explain 
their object. . , . This important present was brought over with - 

becoming respect. A Choreash went first with his b^ton of office, then 
followed two Janissaries, like Atlases, bearing worlds upon their shoulders, 
then myself, attended by our principal dragoman in full costume, and 
finally a train of Janissaries and attendants. When arrived at the Porte 
we were introduced to the Reis Effendi, or Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who with other ministers were waiting for us. When I had the globes 
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put together on their frames they came round us with great interest, and 
the Reis Effendi, who thought, ex officio^ he ought to know something or 
geography, put on his spectacles and began to examine them, The first 
thing that struck them was the compass in the stand. When they 
observed the needle always kept the same position they expressed great 
surprise, and thought it was done by some interior mechanism. It was 
midday, and the shadow of the frame of the window w’as on the floor. I 
endeavoured to explain to them that the needle was always found nearly in 
that direction, pointing to the north. I could only make them understand 
that it always turned towards the sun ! The Reis Effendi then asked me 
to show him England. When I pointed out the small comparative spot on 
the great globe he turned to the rest and said Keetchuk ” (little), and they 
repeated all round ‘^Keetchuk,’’ in various tones of contempt. But 
when I showed them the dependencies of the empire, and particularly the 
respectable size of India, they said ‘ ^ Beeyuk ” with some marks of respect I 
also took occasion to show them the only mode of coming from thence to 
Constantinople by sea, and that a ship could not sail with a cargo of coffee 
from Mocha across the Isthmus of Suez. The newly appointed dragoman of 
the Porte, who had been a Jew, and was imbued with a slighter tincture of in- 
formation, was present, so after explaining to him as much as I could make 
him comprehend, I left to him the task of further instructing the ministers in 
this newscience. Indeed, it appeared to me as if none of them had ever seen an 
artificial globe before, or even a mariner’s compass.— Constantinople. 

It has been often remarked that the Turks are rather encamped than 
settled in Europe. Far from improving the countries they govern they 
scathe everything that comes within their reach, they destroy monuments 
but build none, and when at length they are driven out by the chances of 
war or revolution, the only traces they leave of their sway are to be found 
in the desolation with which they everywhere encompass themselves 
•They may be compared to a flight of locusts eating up and destroying 
whatever they alight upon, confen-ing no benefits in return, and atlasf 
when swept from the face of the earth by some kindly biasronly re 

nedi edition, vol. iv., p. 12^.— Art. Athens. ’ 

in ‘despotism of Turkey, where the finest countries 

m the most genial climate m the world are wasted by peace more than anv 

countries have been worried by war, where arts nnl.m/* i ^ 

factures lanp-mcih ^ Renown, where manu- 
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and attributed to the pen of Commodore Porter, the United States’ Charge 
if Affaires at the Sublime Porte : — ‘‘At length we discovered, about two 
miles to the left of our road, a Turkish village, which may always be 
known by the cypress-trees and the burying-ground, and soon after this an 
Armenian village, which may be known by the neat cultivation, the fine, 
shady trees, the mill-race, and an air of primitive patriarchal sort of comfort 
which seems to be thrown over it. You can, once in a while, see at a 
distance something like a petticoat moving about, and here are herds of 
cattle, flocks of sheep, goats, &c. But none of these are visible on your 
approach to a Turkish town, where all is still and gloomy. Shopkeepers 
you will find sitting cross-legged, waiting for their customers, too lazy 
and indolent to rise for the purpose of taking down an article for inspec- 
tion. It is a truth that I have never seen a Turk buy anything since I 
have been in the country. They are absolutely too indolent to buy. 
Neither have I ever seen a Turk work, if there is a possibility of his being 
idle. I have never seen one stand, if there is a possibility of his being 
seated. A blacksmith sits cross-legged at his anvil, and seats himself 
when he shoes a horse. A carpenter seats himself when he saws, bores 
holes, or drives a nail, planes, dubs with his small adze, or chops with his 
hatchet (I believe I have named all his tools), if it be possible to do so 
without standing. 

Nothing can be more gloomy than the appearance of things on entering 
a Turkish village. It is as quiet as the grave ; the streets are narrow ; 
the doors all shut and locked ; the windows all latticed \ not a human 
being to be seen in the filthy streets. A growling, half-starved dog, or a 
bitch with her hopeful progeny, which depend for their subsistence on 
some depository of filth — is all you meet with of animated nature. You 
proceed through the inhospitable outskirts, despairing of meeting where- 
with to satisfy the calls of nature, or a place of shelter, when you at length 
arrive at perhaps half-a-dozen filthy little shops of six feet square, in each 
of which you discover a solitary, squatting, silent, smoking Turk. He 
may glance his eyes at you, but will not turn his head : that would be too 
much trouble. Now, investigate the contents of these shops, and you will 
find as follows : — five, or, perhaps, six girths, for pack-horses, made of 
goats’ hair ; half-a-dozen halters for horses ; fifteen or twenty pounds of 
rancid Russian butter ; a small box containing from one to two pounds of 
salt, and half a pound of ground pepper. A few bars of curd cheese, 
looking very like Marseilles soap, not much better in taste, and not so 
good for digestion. One quart of black salt olives ; half a pound of sewing 
twine, cut into needlefuls ; one clothes line ; half-a-dozen loaves of brown 
bread ; and two bunches of onions, with a string of garlic. Nine times 
out of ten, you will find this to be the Stock in trade of a Turkish village 
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shopkeeper : and, over this, in his pitiful box, will he sit and smoke, day 
after day, without seeing a purchaser, or apparently caring whether one 
comes or not. If one calls and asks if he has any particular article, his 
answer is, simply, without raising his eyes, “Yoke.” (No.) “Can you 
inform me where I may procure the article?” “ Yoke.” It is of no use 
to try to get anything more out of him. He is as silent as the grave. If he 
has the article asked for, he hands it to you, and names the price. When 
the money is laid on the counter, he merely brushes it with his hand 
through the hole in the till, and then relapses into his former apathy. No 
compliments, no “thanks for favours received,” no “call again if you 
please.” Not the slightest emotion can be discovered. He never raises 
his eyes to see who his customer is or was ,* he sees nothing but the article 
sold, and the money ; and he would disdain to spend a breath or perform an 
action that was not indispensable to the conclusion of the bargain. . . . 

Give a Turk a mat to sleep on, a pipe and a cup of coffee, and you will 
give him the sum total of all earthly enjoyments. 

The magnificent plain of Nice burst on our view. I have often dwelt with 
pleasure on the recollection of my agreeable . surj^rise, when, descending 
the mountains at a place (I think) called the Vent of Cordova, the lovely 
view of the valley of Mexico first presented itself to my astonished sight. 
No one, I will venture to say, who has travelled from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico, but recollects the spot I have referred to, and felt as I have felt. 
Let him recall to his mind the splendour of that scene, and he may then 
imagine the plain of Nice, in all its fertility and beauty ; not, indeed, so 
extensive, but more studded with trees, and equally so with villages, and 
presenting a picture to the eye and the imagination not to be surpassed. 
But, after a painful descent from our lofty eminence, by a very steep road, 
we found that, like the plain of Mexico, it was distance that gave to the 
scenery its principal enchantment. . . . Like Mexico, everything is 

beautiful in the distance, but nothing will bear examination. View the 
scene closely, and the charm vanishes. The large and fertile fields are 
miles from any human habitation ; and, if a solitary being or two happen 
to be labouring near, you find them covered with rags and vermin. The 
shepherd, with his numerous flocks and herds, is a half-starved, miserable 
wretch, covered with filthy sheep-skins, and disgusting to look at. His 
food, a dry^ cnist, with perhaps an onion. Enter the villages, the streets 
are almost impassable from filth, and you meet only a ragged, dirty, squalid 
population of beggars. The noble fields and vineyards are the propexdy of 
some hungry and rapacious lord, whose interests are confided to a cruel, 
hard-hearted, and rapacious age. The few in power, revelling in affluenc e 
and splendour, have reduced the mass of the people to a degree of misery 
which appears insupportable. This is Turkey. 
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EXTRACT FROM LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

(HISTORY OF POLAND). 


Lewis. 1370 — 1382. 

By yielding to the exorbitant demands of the turbulent and interested 
nobles— by increasing their privileges, and exempting them from the 
necessary contributions — he threw a disproportionate burden on the other 
orders of the State, and promoted that aristocratic ascendancy before which 
monarch and throne were soon to bow. — P. loi. 

Hedwig. 1382 — 1386. 

The death of Louis was speedily followed by troubles, raised chiefly by 
the turbulent nobles. Notwithstanding their oaths in favour of Mary and 
her husband Sigismund — oaths in return for which they had extorted such 
great concessions — they excluded both, with the design of extorting still 
greater from a new candidate. Sigismund advanced to claim his rights. 
A civil war desolated several provinces. — P. 102. 

Casimir IV. 1445 — 1492. 

Under this monarch aristocracy made rapid progress in Poland. When, 
on the conclnsion of the war he assembled a diet for the purpose of devising 
means of paying the troops their arrears, it was resolved to resist the 
demand in a way which should compel him to relinquish it. Hitherto 
the diets had consisted of isolated nobles, whom the hinges summons or 
their own will had assembled : as their votes were irresponsible and given 
generally from motives of personal interest or prejudice, the advantage to 
the order at large had been purely accidental. Now^ that order resolved 
to exercise a new and irresistible influence over the executive. As every 
noble could not attend the diet, yet as every one wished to have a voice 
in its deliberations, deputies were elected to bear the representations of 

those; who could not attend What in England was the 

foundation of rational freedom, was in Poland subversive of all order, all 
good government : in the former country, representation was devised as a 
check to feudal aristocracy, which shackled both king and nation; in the 
latter it was devised by the aristocracy themselves, both to destroy the 
already too limited prerogatives of the crown, and to rivet the chain of 
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slavery on the whole nation.— Pp. 12 1 — 122. , . . This very diet 

annulled the humane decree of Casimir the Great, which permitted a 
peasant to leave his master for ill usage ; and enacted that in all cases 
such peasant might^be demanded by his lord ; nay, that whoever harboured 
the fugitive should be visited with a heavy fine. This, and the assump- 
tion of judicial authority over their serfs, for peasants they can no longer 
be called, was a restoration of the worst evils of feudality. P. 123. 


John Albert I. 1492—1506. 

^ Evils of a nature still more to be dreaded menaced the murmuriiifr 
kingdom. Aided by^ the Turks and Tartars, the Voivode of Wallachia 
penetrated into Podoliaand Polish Russia, the flourishing towns of which 

he laid m ashes, and returned with immense booty, and 100,000 captives 

^ . 125. • . . Under his reign, not only was the national independence 

m great penl, but internal freedom, the freedom of the agricultural class, 
was annihilated. At the diet of Petrikaus (held in 1496), the selfish 
anstocracy decreed that henceforth no citizen or peasant .^ould aspire to 
the ecclesiastical dignities, which they reserved for themselves alone. The 
peasantry too, were prohibited from other tribunals than those of their 
t^annical masters ; they were reduced to the most deplorable slavery.-P. 

Alexander. 1501 — 1506. 

Albert.— deplorable, if possible, than that of John 

SiGlSMUND I. 1506—1548. 

restless tumults of his 110610^ co"ld always restrain the 

of impunity, thwarted his wisest "view^wheLl^^'*" privileges, and secure 
Then the opposition of thp Tn'crii a '' caprice impelled them. 

former to distinguish themselvl frol ttTresf Inhe^ ^ eagerness of the 
well as riches; the hostility of both towards v “ 

whom they wished to enslave as effect,,^ burghers, 

"Id, lastly, the fierceness of contention^ het^^^ ’ 

reformed and old religion filled his rn ? adherents of the 

discontent—P. 136. ^ Actions and his cities with 

* 57 ^- 1574 . 

Polish nobles what the ^h^d ton J^wanted^^ Jagellos, gave the 

y tiact long wanted-the privilege of electing their 
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monarchs, and of augmenting their already enormous powers by every new 
pacta conventa.^ ... At first it was expected that the election would 
be made by deputies only ; but, on the motion of a leading palatine, that, 
as all nobles were equal in the eye of the law, so all ought to concur in the 
choice of a ruler, it was carried by acclamation that the assembly should 
consist of the whole body of the equestrian order — of all, at least, 
who were disposed to attend. This was another fatal innovation ; a 
diet of two or three hundred members, exclusive of the senators, 
might possibly be managed; but what authority could control 100,000? — 
Pp. 148 — 149. 

This feeble prince soon sighed for the banks of the Seine ; amidst the 
ferocious people whose authority he was constrained to recognise, and who 

despised him for his imbecility, he had no hope of enjoyment 

The truth is, no criminal ever longed to flee from his fetters so heartily as 

Henry from his imperious subjects Plis flight was soon made 

known A pursuit was ordered ; but Heniy was already on 

the lands of the Empire, before he was overtaken by the grand chamber- 
lian, to whom he presented a ring and continued his journey. — P. 157. 

Stephen. IS75--1586, 

After the deposition of Henry, no less than five foreign and two native 
princes were proposed as candidates for the crown. 

During the struggle of Stephen with his rebellious subjects, the Mus- 
covites had laid waste Livonia. To punish their audacity, and wrest from 
their grasp the conquests they had made during the reign of his immediate 
predecessor, was now his object. War, however, was more easily declared 
than made ; the treasury was empty, and the nobles refused to replenish it. 
Of them it might truly be said, that, while they eagerly concurred in any 
burdens laid on the other orders of the State — on the clergy and the 
burghers — those burdens they would not so much as touch with one of 

their fingers The Polish nobles were less alive to the glory 

of their country than to the preservation of their monstrous privileges, 
which they apprehended might be endangered under so vigilant and able a 

ruler However signal the services which this great prince 

rendered to the republic, he could not escape the common lot of his pre- 
decessors — the jealousy, the opposition, and the hatred of a licentious 
nobility ; nor could he easily quell the tumults which arose among them. — 
Pp. 158, 160, 161, 165. 

* Pacta conventa. meant a fresh bargain, which was made] by the nobles at 
every succeeding election of a king, and by which their own powers and 
privileges were constantly augmented. 
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SiGISMUND III. 1586 — 1632. 

As usual, the interregnum afforded amiole opportunity for the gratifica- 
tion of individual revenge, and of the worst passions of our nature. The 
feud between Zborowskis and Zamoyskis was more deadly than ever. 
Both factions appeared in the field of election, with numerous bodies of 
armed adherents. The former amounted to 10,000 : the latter were less 

strong in number, but more select. — P. 167 His reign was, 

as might be expected from his character, disastrous. The loss of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, of a portion of Livonia, and, perhaps still more, of the 
Swedish crowm for himself, and the Muscovite for his son, embittered his 
declining years. Even the victories which shed so bright a lustre over his 
kingdom were but too dearly purchased by the blood and treasure ex- 
pended. The internal state of Poland, during this period, is still worse. 
It exhibits little more than his contentions with his nobles, or with his 
Protestant subjects; and the oppression of the peasants, by their avaricious 
tyrannical, and insulting masters — an oppression which he had the humanity 
to pity, but not the vigour to alleviate. — P. 178. 


ULADISLAS VIL (Vasa.) 1632— 164S. 

But all the glories of this reign, all the advantages it procured to the 
republic, were fatally counterbalanced by the haughty and inhuman policy 
of the nobles towards the Cossacks. In the central provinces of the 
republic, their unbounded power was considerably restrained in its exercise 
by their habitual residence among their serfs ; but the distant possessions 
of the Ukraine never saw the face of their rapacious landlords, but were 
abandoned to Jews, the most unpopular and hateful of stewards. 

Obtaining no redress from the diet— the members of which, however 
jealous of their own liberties, would allow none to the people— they had 
laid their complaints before the throne of the late monarch, Smismund HI 
With every disposition, that monarch was utterly pow^rles™^ 
them: Uladislas was equally well-intentioned, 'and equally unable to 
satisfy them. On one occasion the latter prince is said to have replied to 
^deputies from these sons of the waderness— “ Have you no sabres?” 
Whether such_a reply was given them or not, both sal>reS and lances 
were speedily m requisition. Their first efforts were unsucce.ssfuL THs 
failure lather enraged than discouraged them ; and their exasperation was 
increased by the annihilation of their religious hierarchy, of their civil 
pn^Ieges, of their territonal revenues, and by their degradation to the 
wnk of serfs— all wliich iniquities were done by the diet^of nobles l6a8 
a resolution was taken, at the same time, to extirpate both their fiitli 
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doomed them. Again they armedj and, by their combination, so imposed 
on the troops sent to subdue them, that a promise was made them of 
restoring the privileges which had been so wickedly and so impolitically 
wrested from them. Such a promise, however, was not intended to be 
fulfilled ; the Cossacks, in revenge, made frequent irruptions into the 
palatinate of the grand duchy, and no longer prevented the Tartars from 
similar outi’ages. Some idea may be formed of the extent of these depre- 
dations when it is known that, from the princely domains of one noble 
alone 30,000 peasants were carried away, and sold as slaves to the Turks 
and Tartars. Things were in this state, when a new instance of out- 
rageous cruelty, inflicted upon the family of a veteran Cossack, Bogdan 
Chmielnicki by name —whose valour under the ensigns of the republic was 
known far beyond the bounds of his nation — spread the flames of insur- 
rection from one end of the Ukraine to the other, and lent fearful force to 

their intensity The bolt of vengeance, so long suspended, at 

length fell. At the head of 40,000 Tartars, and of many times that number 
of Cossacks, who had wrongs to be redressed as well as he, and whom the 
tale of his had summoned around him with electric rapidity, he began his 
fearful march. Two successive armies of the republic, which endeavoured 
to stem the tide of inundation, were utterly swept away by the torrent ; 
their generals and superior officers led away captives, and 70,000 peasants 
consigned to hopeless bondage. 

At this critical moment expired Uladislas — 2l misfortune scarcely 
inferior to the insurrection of the Cossacks ; for never did a State more 
urgently demand the authority of such a monarch. Under him the republic 
was prosperous, notwithstanding her wars with the Muscovites and Turks ; 
and, had his advice been taken, the Cossacks would have remained faithful 
to her, and opposed an effectual barrier to the incursions of the Tartars. 
But eternal justice had doomed the chastisement of a haughty, tyrannical, 
and unprincipled aristocracy, on whom reasoning, entreaty, or remonstrance 
could have no effect, and whose understandings were blinded by hardness 
of heart. In their conduct during these reigns there appears something 
like fatality, which may be explained by a maxim confirmed by all human 
experience — Quern Deus viilt ^erdere<, pritis dementat,^ — Pp, 182-3-4-5, 

Interregnum— John Casimir. 1698. 

Never was intcrregmmi more fatal than that which followed the death 
of Uladislas. The terrible Bogdan, breathing vengeance against the 
republic, seized on the whole of the Ukraine, and advanced towards Red 
Russia. He was joined by vast hordes of Tartars from Bessarabia and 

* Those whom God would destroy, He first deprives of reason. 
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the Crimea who longed to assist in the contemplated annihilation of the 
republic. This^ confederacy of Mussulmans, Socinians, and Greeks all 
actuated by feelings of the most vindictive character, committed excesses at 
which the soul revolts ; —the churches and monasteries were levelled with 
the ground— the nuns were violated— priests were forced, under the raised 
poniard, not merely to contract, but to consummate marriage with the 
trembling inmates of the cloisters, and, in general, both were subsequently 
sacrificed ; the rest of the clergy were despatched without mercy But the 
Chief weight of vengeance fell on the nobles, who were doomed to a 
ingenng death ; whose wives and daughters were stripped naked before 

heir eyes ; and, after violation, were whipped to death in sight of the 
ruthless invaders.— P. i86. 

Scarcely an evil can be mentioned which did not afflict the kingdom 
during the eventful reign of this monarch. To the horrors of invLion 
by so many enemies must now be added those of domestic strife— P 196 
. . . In this beautiful picture of disasters abroad and anarchy at home- 
of carnage and misery on every side, the disbanded militaiy now took a 

whi^'Tl rf -r^' ■ ,■ ■ ■ ‘he reign of this monarch, 

t exhibits a continued succession of the worst evils which have 

afflicted _nations,_is unredeemed by a single advantage to the republic • its 

only distmrtion is the fearfully accelerated impulse which it gave to’ the 

declme of Poland. The fact speaks little either for monarch or diet ; but 

he must not be blamed with undue severity; his heart was better than his 

lead ; and both were superior to those of the turbulent, fierce, and un- 

governable men who composed a body at once legislative and executive. 

Michael. 1668—1673. 

.1 declare that no Polish king 

evStfflg -f to ’■ “ight assume were thus rendered 

, % * ^99 At this time, no less than five armed 

confederacies were opposed to each other-of the £reat airainst the hina ^ 
of the loyal in his favour— of the army in defenfe nf fh * ^ 

Michael and his party had resolved to t« 
party; of the LithLians agl nst Je 

against their masters-the peasants aga^st “ 

John HI. (Sobieski.) 1674 — 1696. 

Though he convoked diet after diet, in the hnnA 

Mmmt, supplier diet rt,r dipt wu dlaolved^ M ™ io“ fti uJ 

hP 00*. pd, p„p.„ 
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courses he recommended, to banish anarchy, to put the kingdom on a 
permanent footing of defence, and to amend the laws. — P. 209. 

Frederic Augustus. 1696 — 1733. 

Frederic Augustus died early in 1733. . His reign was one continued 
scene of disasters ; many of which may be imputed to himself, but more, 
perhaps, to the influence of circumstances. — P. 225. 

Frederic Augustus II. 1733--1763. 

Though, under Frederic Augustus, Poland entered on no foreign war, 
his reign was the most disastrous in her annals. While the Muscovite and 
Prussian armies traversed her plains at pleasure, and extorted whatever 
they pleased ; while one faction openly opposed another, not merely in 
the diet, but on the field ; while every national assembly was immediately 
dissolved by the veto, the laws could not be expected to exercise much 
authority. They were, in fact, utterly disregarded ; the tribunals were 
divided, or forcibly overturned, and brute force prevailed on every side. 
The miserable peasants vainly sought the protection of their lords, who 
were either powerless or indifferent to their complaints. While thousands 
expired of hunger, a far greater number sought to relieve their necessities 
by open depredations. Bands of robbers, less formidable only than the 
kindred masses congregated under the name of soldiers, infested the 
country in every direction. Famine aided the devastations of both ; the 
population, no less than the wealth of the kingdom, decreased with 
frightful rapidity. — P. 232. 

Stanislas Augustus. 1763 — 1795. 

During the few following years, Poland presented the spectacle of a 
country exhausted alike by its own dissensions and the arms of its enemies. 
The calm was unusual, and would have been a blessing could any salutary 
laws have been adopted by the diet. Many such, indeed, were proposed, 
the most signal of which was the emancipation of the serfs ; but the very 
proposition was received with such indignation by the selfish nobles, that 
Russian gold was not wanted to defeat the other measures with which it 
was accompanied — the suppression of the veto, and the establishment of 

an hereditary monarchy. ~P. 242 The republic was thus 

erased from the list of nations after an existence of near ten centuries. 
That a country without government (for Poland had none, properly so 
called, after the extinction of the Jagellos, 1572), without finances, witliout 
army, and depending for its existence, year after year, on tumultuous levies, 
ill-disciplined, ill-armed, and worse paid, should have so long preserved its 
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independence, in defiance, too, of the powerful nations around, and with a 
great portion of its own inhabitants, whom ages of tyranny had exasperated 
hostile to its success*— is the most astonishing fact in all history. What 
valoui must that have been, which could enable one hundred thousand 
men to trample on a wdiole nation naturally prone to revolt, and bid 

defiance to Europe and Asia— to Christian and Mussulman, both ever 
ready to invade the republic !— P. 256. 



1793 AND l 85 3 , 

IN THREE LETTERS. 


“ The passions were excited ; democratic ambition was awakened ; the 
desire of powei undei the name of .Reform, was rapidly gaining ground 
among the middle ranks, and the institutions of the country were threatened 
with an ovei throw as violent as that which had recently taken place in the 
French monarchy. In these circumstances, the only mode of checking the 
evil was by engaging in a foreign contest, by drawing off the ardent spirits 
into active service, and, in lieu of the modern desire for innovation, rousing 
the ancient gallantly of the British nation. — jLIisoh^ vol. iv. , p. 7, 



NOTE. 


Mr. Cobden wrote his pamphlet on Russia mainly to combat the alarm 
which the supposed policy of that unwieldy empire had excited. It was 
therefore only natural that, when in 1S52-3 the public mind was filled 
T^dth apprehensions of a French invasion, Mr. Cobden should thoroughly 
examine the grounds of the panic, and seek to recall the nation to a sense 
both of what was due to its own dignity and of the misery which could not 
fail to be provoked by the revival of the ancient distrust and enmity between 
the -two countries. The series of admirable speeches which he delivei’ed at 
tliis time will long live in the memory of his countrymen. Mr. Cobden 
saw a considerable analogy between the epoch of 1793 of 1853 ; 

for in both the same influences were at work to stimulate the fears of the 
people, and in both our nearest neighbour was the object of attack. The 
death of the Duke of Wellington, as well as the elevation of Louis Napoleon 
to supreme power, contributed to re-awaken the old sentiment of hostility 
towards France, and therefore, taking a typical sermon on the Iron Duke’s 
death as, to some extent, the text of his pamphlet, Mr. Cobden proceeded 
to deduce from the authentic history of a former period the lessons which it 
taught, and to^ show that whatever might have been the traditions of states- 
men, the true interests of both nations were based upon mutual friendship 
and goodwill. ^ 

, pamphlet excited the attention not only of England, but of the 
cmhsed world, and gave birth to eager discussions in every European and 
Amencan journal. It was published, m ex/enso, in the columns of the 
Ttmes and of the Mancimter Examiner. Some fifty thousand copies of a 
eap ec ition were circulated by the Peace Congi'ess Committee alone. It 

Sds^nhirdT 


The preface which Mr. Cobden wrote for the 
on the following page. 


last edition 


is reproduced 



PREFACE. 


The storm of adverse criticism with, which the first appearance of this 
pamphlet was assailed from certain quarters did not surprise me. My 
censors had joined in the cry of ‘‘a French invasion,” and my argument 
would therefore only prove successful in proportion as it impugned their 
judgment. Unless I could be shown to be wrong, they could not possibly 
be right. When the accuser is arraigned before the accused, it is not 
difficult to foresee what the judgment will be. Time can alone arbitrate 
between me and my opponents ; but even they must admit that the three 
months which have elapsed since I penned these pages have not diminished 
my chances of a favourable award. 

I have endeavoured with all humility to profit by the strictures so 
liberally bestowed on the historical part of my argument, by correcting any 
errors into which I might have inadvertently fallen. But I am bound to 
state that I have not found an excuse for altering a fact, or for adding or 
withdrawing a single line. I have been charged with an anachronism in having 
designated the hostilities which terminated in 1815 as “the war of 1793.” 
I must confess that I have regarded this objection as something very like a 
compliment, in so far at least as it may without presumption be accepted in 
proof of the difficulties in the way of hostile criticism — for who is ignorant 
that Napoleon, the genius of that epoch, was brought forth and educated 
by us that he, until then an obscure youth, placed his foot upon the first 
step of the ladder of fame when he drove our forces from Toulon in 1793, 
and that it was in overcoming the coalitions created by British energy, and 
subsidised with English gold, that he found occasions for the display of his 
almost superhuman powers ? 

It is true that there were brief suspensions of hostilities at the peace, or, 
more properly speaking, the truce of Amiens, and during Bonaparte’s short 
sojourn at Elba ; but even if it were clear that Napoleon’s ambition put an 
end to the peace, it would prove nothing but that he had by the ordinary 
workings of the moral law been in the meantime raised into a retributive 
agent for the chastisement of those who were the authors of the original war. 

I am bound, however, to add that, if we examine the circumstances which led 
to the renewal of hostilities, after the short intervals of peace, we shall find 
that our government showed quite as great readiness for war in 1803 
and 1815 as they had done in 1793. R. C. 

March 22nd, 1853, 

S % 



LETTER 1. 


ME. COBDEN TO THE E.EVE11END 


December, 1852. 

My Dear Sir, — Accept my thanks for your kindness in 
forwarding me a copy of your sermon upon the death of the 
Duke of Wellington. I am glad to observe that, like nearly 
all the commentators upon the achievements of the great 
warrior, ydu think it necessary to assume the fact that the war 
of the French Revolution was on our side defensive in its 
origin, and had for its object the vindication of the rights and 
liberties of mankind. A word or two upon that question by- 
and-by. But let us at least rejoice that, thanks to the progress 
of the spirit of Christianity, we have so far improved upon the 
age of Froissart as no longer to lavish our admiration upon 
warriors regardless of the cause to which they may devote 
themselves. It is not enough now that a soldier possesses 
that courage which Gibbon designates '‘the cheapest and 
most common quality of human nature,” and which a still 
greater * authority has declared to be the attribute of all men ; 
he must be morally right, or he fights without our sympathy ; 
he rriust present better title-deeds than the record of his 
exploits written in blood with the point of the sword before he 
can lay claim to our reverence or admiration. This, at least, 
is the doctrine now professed, and the profession of such a 
faith, even if our works do not quite correspond, is an act of 
homage to an advanced civilisation. 


The sermon with which you have favoured me, and which 
is, I presume, but one of many thousands written in the same 

JunI 15^1^2^ '' ^r^ve.”~.Dake of Wellington, House of Lords, 
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spirit, takes still higher ground ; it looks forward to the time 
when the religion of Christ shall have so far prevailed over 
the wickedness of this world that men will ^^beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” In the meantime it condemns all war, except- 
ing that which is strictly defensive, and waged in behalf of the 
dearest interests of humanity; it professes no sympathy for 
warriors, no admiration for the profession of arms, and sees 
less glory in the achievements of the most successful soldier 
than in the calm endurance of the Christian martyr, or the 
heroism of him who first ventures alone and unarmed as the 
ambassador of Jesus Christ among the heathen. “ But,” says 
the sermon, “ an occasion may undoubtedly arise when a 
resort to arms is necessary to rescue the nations of Europe 
from a tyrant who has trodden their liberties under foot. At 
such times God has never failed to raise up an instrument to 
accomplish the good work. Such an occasion undoubtedly 
was the usurpation of Napoleon and his deadly hostility to this 
country, and such an instrument was the Duke of Wellington.” 

It is impossible to deny that the last extract gives expression 
to the opinion of the majority of the people of this country — or 
at least to a majority of those who form opinions upon such 
matters—- as to the origin of the last war. 

If we were discussing the wars of the Heptarchy the 
question would not, as Milton has truly observed, deserve 
more consideration at our hands than a battle of kites and 
crows. But the impression that exists in the public mind 
respecting the origin and history of the last French war may 
affect the question of peace or war for the future. It is already 
giving a character to our policy towards the government and 
people of France. There is a prevalent and active belief 
among us that that war arose from an unprovoked and unjust 
attack made upon us ; that we were desirous of peace, but 
were forced into hostilities ; that in spite of our pacific intentions 
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our shores were menaced with a French invasion • and th-,t 

pture, what so natural as to expect a like treatment from th(» 
samequarter in future? and, as a rational deduction fr^Uhe^ 
premises, we call for an increase of our “ national defence •> 

_ Now so far is this from being a true statement of the case 
It IS, I regret to say, the very opposite of the truth. I do not 

proved by evidence in a court of law than the fact resting 
»^n teoncl docmenB „d ofcial acts, that Engin?^ 
he aggressor ar the last French ™r. I, is not enough to Z 
Jat France did not provoke hostilities. She all tat wSt 

ttZ! T hnees (if I may apply such a phrase to a nation) 
to avert a rupture with this country. Take one broad fact in 

^lustration of the conduct of the two countries. On the news 
of the insurrection in Paris on the loth of August iZ 
reaching this country, our ambassador was immediatdy r^ca/fed 

Z °taf„‘ *“<1 to 

0 hta bv f ' 'tatructions transmitted 

to hma by the foreign minister, a copy of which was presented 

to Parliament, that the King of France having been reprfeed 

had hitherto acted were no longer available; and at the 
same time we gave the French ambassador at London notice 
that he would no longer be officially recognised by our govern 
ment, but could remain in England only in a private capacitv. 

our ^ ^ judgment of the present age sanctions the course 
our government pursued on that occasion may be kno^ bv 

omparmg our conduct then with the policy we adopted in 

theiigh^Tf LouirPh-r^^” difficulty, after 

tL Sncfprhi credentials to 

remaining at his post during all the 
changes of rulers, and when our own government 

hMte»ed to recoive the ambassador of F raaT aIZuZ he 
was no longer accredited from a crowned head. ' ^ 
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But France being in 1792 already involved in a war with 
Austria and Prussia, whose armies were marching upon her 
frontiers, and menaced at the same time by Russia, Sweden, 
Spain, and Sardinia, being in fact assailed openly or covertly 
by all the despotic powers of the Continent, nothing was so 
much to be dreaded by her as a maritime war with England, 
for which, owing to the neglected state of her navy, she was 
wholly unprepared.*^ By the Treaty of 1786, which then 
regulated the intercourse of the two countries, it was stipulated 
that the recalling or sending away their respective ambassadors 
or ministers should be deemed to be equivalent to a declaration 
of war between the two countries. Instead of seizing the 
opportunity of a rupture afforded by the conduct of England, 
the French Government redoubled their efforts to maintain 
peace. Their ambassador remained in London from August 
till the January following, in his private capacity, holding 
frequent correspondence with our foreign minister. Lord 
Grenville, submitting to any condition, however humiliating, in 
order to procure a hearing, and not even resenting the indignity 
of having had two of his letters returned to him, one of them 
through the medium of a clerk in the Foreign Office. At length, 
upon the receipt of the intelligence of the execution of Louis 
XVI., the French ambassador received, on the 24th January, 
1793, from Lord Grenville, an order of the Privy Council 
peremptorily requiring him to leave the kingdom in eight days. 

The sole ground alleged by the British Government for this 
step was the execution of the French King. England, t which 
had 140 years before been the first to set the example to 

* England had, in 1792, 153 ships of the line, and France ^ 6 ,— James' z 
Naval History. 

f The Marquis of Lansdowne, speaking of the probable execution of the 
King of France, said, “ Such a King was not a fit object for punishment, and 
to screen him from it every nation ought to interpose its good offices ; but 
England, above all, was bound to do so, because he had reason to believe that 
what had encouraged the French to bring him to trial was the precedent 
established by England in the unfortunate and disgraceful case of Charles I." — 
Dec. 21, 1792, 
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Europe of decapitating a monarch, England which, as is 
observed by Madame de Stael, has dethroned, banished and 
executed more kings than all the rest of Europe, was suddenly 
seized with so great a horror for regicides, as to be unable to 
tolerate the presence of the French ambassador ! 

The war which followed is said by the sermon before me to 
have been m defence of the liberties of Europe. Where are 
ey. Cinumspice!~l can only say that I have sought for 

as to find them. When shall we be proof against the trans- 
parent appeal to our vanity involved in the “ liberties-of- 
Europe argument? We had not forty thousand British 

the whole war. Yet we are taught to believe that the nations 
^ Europe, numbering nearly two hundred millions, owe their 
iberty to our prowess. If so, no better proof could be given 
that they are not worthy of freedom. 

But, m truth, the originators of the war never pretended 

thu they were fighting for tlte liberties of the people LwSe„ 

E™o'„e”°The ™ 0“ SOvernments of 

p . he advocates of the war were not the friends or 

popular freedom even at home. The Liberal party were 
ranged on the side of peace-Lansdowne, Bedford" and 

_e Commons—were the strenuous, opponents of the war 
They were sustained out of doors by a small minority of 
intelhgent inen who saw through the arts by which the"war 
was rendered popular. But (and it is a mournful fact) the 
advoca^tes of peace were clamoured down, their persons and 
property left insecure, and even their families exposed m 

outrage at the hands of the nonulacp Vac pi, if 7 ^ V 
must hA tniH fAv ■ • Yes, the whole truth 

must be told, for we require it to be known, as some safeguard 

against a repetition of the same scenes ; the mass of the people 

then wholly uneducated, were instigated to join in the Sv £ 

-ar agauus, P„„c,. I, fa u,.ally fa„a,'a.,d 7, 
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membered, that when the war had been carried on for two 
years only, and when its effects had been felt, in the high price 
of food, diminished employment, and the consequent sufferings 
of the working classes, crowds of people surrounded the King’s 
carriage, as he proceeded to the Houses of Parliament, shouting, 
‘‘ Bread, bread ! peace, peace ! ” 

But, to revert to the question of the merits of the last 
French war. The assumption put forth in the sermon that we 
were engaged in a strictly defensive war is, I regret to say, 
historically untrue. If you will examine the proofs, as they 
exist in the unchangeable public records, you will be satisfied 
of this. And let us not forget that our history will ultimately 
be submitted to the judgment of a tribunal, over which English- 
men will exercise no influence beyond that which is derived 
from the truth and justice of their cause, and from whose 
decision there will be no appeal. I allude, of course, to the 
collective wisdom and moral sense of future generations of 
men. In the case before us, however, not only are we con- 
strained by the evidence of facts to confess that we were 
engaged in an aggressive war, but the multiplied avowals and 
confessions of its authors and partisans themselves leave no room 
to doubt that they entered upon it to put down opinions by 
physical force, one of the worst, if not the very worst, of 
motives with which a people can embark in war. The question, 
then, is, shall we, in estimating the glory of the general who 
commands in such a war, take into account the antecedent 
merits of the war itself? The question is answered by the 
sermon before me, and by every other writer upon the subject, 
professing to be under the influence of Christian principles; 
they all assume, as the condition precedent, that England was 
engaged in a defensive war. 

There are two ways of judging the merits of a soldier ; the 
one, by regarding solely his genius as a commander, excluding 
all considerations of the justice of the cause for which he fights. 
This is the ancient mode of dealing with the subject, and is 
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still followed by professional men, and others of easy con- 
sciences in such matters. These critics will, for example 
recognise a higher title to glory, in the career of Suwarrow than 
in that of Kosciusko, because the former gained the greater 
number of important victories. 

There is another and more modern school of commentators 
v}\iich.prqfesses to withhold its admiration from the deeds of the 
military hero, unless they be performed in defence of justice 
and humanity. With these the patriot Pole is greater than the 
Russian general, because his cause was just, he having been 
obviously engaged in a defensive contest, and contending, too 
for the dearest rights of home, family, and country. ’ 

Now, the condition which I think we may fairly impose upon 
the latter description of judges is, that they take the needful 
trouble to inform themselves of the merits of the cause in hand 
so as to be competent to give a conscientious judgment upon it! 
In the case of the Duke of Wellington, the wars which he carried 
on with sp much ability and success on the Continent, were in 
their character precisely the opposite of that upon which the 
sermon ought, according to its own j^rinciple, to invoke the 
approbation of Heaven. 

^ The Duke himself did not evidently recognise the respon- 
sibility of the commander for the moral character of his 
campaigns. His theory of “duty” gave him military abso- 
lution, and separated most completely the man from the 
soldier. 


^ Some of the Duke’s biographers have hardly done him 
justice, in the sense in which they have eulogised him for the 
strict performance of his duty. Nor have they acted with more 
fairness towards their countrymen, for, by implication, they 
would lead us to infer that it is an exception to the rule when 
an Englishman does his duty. In the vulgar meaning they 

character, they have lowered 

for weptf labourer who does his duty 

for. weekly wages. Duty with the Duke meant something 
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more. It was a professional principle — the military code ex- 
pressed in one word. He was always subordinate to some 
higher authority, and acted from an impulse imparted from 
without ; just as an army surrenders will, reason, and conscience 
to some one who exercises all these powers in its behalf. 
Sometimes it was the Queen j sometimes the public service ; 
or the apprehension of a civil war ; or a famine which changed 
his course, and induced him to take up a new position ; but 
reason, or conscience, or will, seemed to have no more to do 
in the matter than in the manoeuvres of an army. We did not 
know to his death what were the Duke’s convictions upon Free 
Trade, Reform, or Catholic Emancipation. In his public 
capacity he never seemed to ask himself— what ought I to do ? 
but what must I do ? This principle of subordination, which 
is the very essence of military discipline, is at the same time the 
weak part and blot of the system. It deprives us of the man, 
and gives us instead a machine ; but one requiring power of 
some description to move it. The best that can be said of it 
is, that when honestly adhered to, as in the case of the Duke, 
it protects us against the attempts of individual selfishness or 
ambition. He would never have betrayed his trust, so long as 
he could find a power to whom he was responsible. That was 
the only point upon which he could have ever felt any difficulty. 
Had he been, like Monk, in the command of an army in times 
of political confusion, he would have gone to London to dis- 
cover the legal heir to his “ duty,” whether it was the son of 
the Protector, or the remains of the Rump Parliament ; but he 
would never have dreamed of selling himself to a Pretender, 
even had he been the son of a king. Should the time ever 
come (which Heaven forbid !) when the work which the Duke 
achieved needs to be repeated, it is not likely that there will 
be found one who will surpass him in the ability, courage, 
honesty, and perseverance which he brought to the accomplish- 
ment of the task. But amongst all his high merits — and they 
place him in dignity and moral worth immeasurably above 
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Marlborough or even Nelson — he would have been probably 
the last to have claimed for himself the title of the champion 
of the liberties of any people. No attentive reader of his 
despatches will fall into any such delusion as to his own views 
of his mission to the Peninsula. Or if any doubt still remain 
let him consult the classic pages of Napier. ’ 

Let me only refer you to the accompanying extracts from 
the “ History of the Peninsular War 

“ But the occult source of most of these difiSculties is to be 
found in the inconsistent attempts of the British Cabinet to 
uphold national independence with internal slavery against 
foreign aggression with an ameliorated government. The 
clergy, who led the mass of the people, clung to the English 
because they supported aristocracy and church domination.’ 

* * The English ministers hating Napoleon, not because 

he was the enemy of England, but because he was the champion 

of equality, cared not for Spain unless her people were enslaved 

They were willing enough to use a liberal Cortes to defS 

Napoleon, but they also desired to put down that Cortes by the 

aid .of the clergy, and of the bigoted part of the people ” 

Vol. iv., p. 259. 

“ It was some time before the church and aristocratic party 
discovered that the secret policy of England was the same as 
their own. It was so, however, even to the upholding of the 
inquisition, which it was ridiculously asserted had become 
objectionable only in name.” — ^Vol. iv., p. 350. 

I could also refer you to another instructive passage 
(VOL 111., p. 271), telling us, amongst other things, that the 
educated classes of Spain shrunk from the British Govern- 
ment s known hostility to all free institutions.” But I have 
carried my letter already to an unreasonable length, and so I 
conclude.— Yours faithfully, Richard Cobden. 

To the jRevere?id 



LETTER II. 


MR. COBDEN TO THE REVEREND . 

December, 1852, 

My Dear Sir, — You asked me to direct you to the 
best sources of information for those particulars of the 
origin of the French war to which I briefly alluded in my last 
letter. What an illustration does this afford of our habitual 
neglect of the most important part of history, namely, that 
which refers to our own country, and more immediately affects 
the destinies of the generation to which we belong ! If you 
feel at a loss for the facts necessary for forming a judgment upon 
the events of the last century, how much more inaccessible 
must that knowledge be to the mass of the people. In truth, 
modern English history is a tabooed study in our common 
schools, and the young men of our Universities acquire a far. 
more accurate knowledge of the origin and progress of the 
Punic and Peloponnesian wars than of the wars of the French 
Revolution. 

The best record of facts, and especially of State papers, 
referring to our modern history is to be found in the Annual 
Register. These materials have been digested by several 
writers. The Pictorial History of England is not conveniently 
arranged for reference ; and, although the facts are carefully 
given, the opinions, with reference to the events in question, 
have a strong Tory bias. The earliest and latest periods of 
this history are written in a liberal and enlightened spirit ; but 
that portion which embraces the American and French 
revolutions fell somehow under the control of politicians of 
a more contracted and bigoted school. Alison, of whose 
views and principles I shall not be expected to approve, has 
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given the best narrative of the events which followed the French 
Revolution down to the close of the war. His work, which has 
passed through many editions, is admirably arranged for 
reference. Scott’s Life of Napoleon is the most readable book 
upon the subject, but not the most reliable for facts and figures. 

Rut if you would really understand the motives with which 
ive embarked upon the last French war, you must turn to 
Hansard, and read the debates in both Houses of Parliament 
upon the subject from 1791 to 1796. This has been with me 
a favourite amusement ; and I have culled many extracts which 
are within reach. Shall I put them together for you ? They 
uiay probably be of use beyond the purposes of a private letter. 
Rut there is one condition for which I will styDulate. There 
must be a very precise and accurate attention to dates in order 
to understand the subject in hand. Ranish from your mind all 
vague floating ideas arising out of a confusion of events ex- 
tending over the twenty-two years of war. Our business lies 
with the interval from 1789, when the Constituent Assembly of 
France met, till 1793, when war commenced between England 
and France. Bear in mind we are now merely investigating 
e origin and cause of the rupture between the two countries. 

The ten years from the close of the American war in 1783 
to the commencement of the war with France in 1793, was a 
period of remarkable prosperity. To the astonishment of all 
parties the separation of the American Colonies, which had been 
dreaded as the signd for our national ruin, was followed by an 
mcreased commercial intercourse with the mother country. 

lie mechanical inventions connected with the cotton trade 
and other manufactures, and the recent improvement in the 
steam engine, were adding rapidly to our powers of production ; 

accumulation of 

I ^ ^ general comfort and well-being throughout the 

conr^ ^ produce political 

contentment, and never were the people of this country less 

disposed to seek for reforms, still less to think of revolution 
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than when the attention of Europe was first drawn to the pro- 
ceedings of the Constituent Assembly of France in 1789. The 
startling reforms effected by that body, and the captivating 
appeals to first principles made by its orators, soon attracted the 
sympathies of a certain class of philosophical reformers in this 
country, who, followed by a few of the more intelligent and 
speculative amongst the artisan class in the towns, began to 
take an active interest in French politics. Amongst the most 
influential of the leaders of this party were Doctor Price and 
Doctor Priestley, and the Dissenters generally were ranked 
amongst their adherents. But the great mass of the population 
were strongly, almost fanatically, on the side of the Church, 
which was of course opposed to the doctrines of the French 
Assembly ; the spirit of hostility to Dissenters broke forth in 
many parts of the country, and in Birmingham and other 
manufacturing places it led to riots, and a considerable 
destruction of property. It was not,” said Mr. Fox,* in his 
opinion a republican spirit that we had to dread in this 
country ; there was no tincture of republicanism in the country. 
If there was any prevailing tendency to riot, it was on the other 
side. It was the High Church spirit, and an indisposition to 
all reform which marked more than anything else the temper of 
the times.” 

Such was the state of the public mind when Mr. Burke pub- 
lished his celebrated Reflections on the French Revolution^ a work 
which produced an instant and most powerful effect not only 
in England, but upon the governing classes on the Continent. 
This production was given to the world in 1790 : the date is 
all important ; for bear in mind that the Constituent Assembly 
had then been sitting for a year only ; that its labours had been 
directed to the effecting of reforms compatible with the pre- 
servation of a limited monarchy ; and that such men as 
Lafayette and Necker had been taking a lead in its delibera- ' 

* House of Commons, May 25, 1792. All the speeches from which I have 
quoted were delivered in Parliament, and the quotations are from Hansard. 
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tions. Do not confound in your mind the proceedings of this 
body with those of the Legislative Assembly which succeeded 
to it the next year ; or the National Convention which followed 
the year after. Do not disturb your fancy with thoughts of the 
Reign of Terror: that did not begin till four years later. 
Burke’s great philippic contains no complaint of the Constituent 
Assembly having interfered with us, or meditated forcing its 
reforms upon other countries. It gives utterance to no 
suspicion of a warlike tendency on the side of the French. 
On the contrary, the author of the Reflections, in a speech upon 
the army estimates in the House of Commons on the 9th of 
February of this year (1790), declared that “the French army 
was rendered an army for every other purpose than that of 
defence j” describing the French soldiers “as base hireling 
mutineers, and mercenary sordid deserters, wholly destitute of 
any honourable principle;” alleging, on the same occasion, 

“ that France is at this time in a political light to be considered 
as expunged out of the system of Europe ; ” and he asserted that 
the French “had done their business for us as rivals in a way in 
which twenty Ramilies or Blenheims could never have done it.” 

What, then, was the ground on which he assailed the French 
Government with a force of invective that drew from Fox six 
years later the following tribute to its fatal influence ? 

“ In a most masterly performance, he has charmed all the 
world with the brilliancy of his genius, fascinating the country 
with the powers of his eloquence, and in as far as that cause 
went to produce this effect, plunged the country into all the 
calamities consequent upon war. I admire the genius of the 
man, and I admit the integrity and usefulness of his Iona Dublic 
life ; I cannot, however, but lament that his talents, wLn in 
my opinion they were directed most beneficially to the interest 
of his country, produced very little 'effect, and that when he 
espoused sentiments different from those which I hold to be 
wise and expedient, then his exertions should have been 
crowned with a success that I deplore.” 
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Read this famous performance again; and then, having 
freed your mind from the effects of its gorgeous imagery, and 
fascinating style, ask yourself what grounds it affords, what facts 
it contains to justify even an angry remonstrance, still less to lead 
to a war. From beginning to end it is an indictment against the 
representatives of the French people, for having presumed to 
pursue a course, in a strictly domestic matter, contrary to what 
Mr. Burke and the English, who are assumed to be infallible 
judges, held to be the wisest policy. Everything is brought to 
the test of our own practice, and condemned or approved in 
proportion as it is in opposition to or in harmony with British 
example. The Constituent Assembly is charged with robbery, 
usurpation, imposture, cheating, violence, and tyranny, for 
presuming to abolish the law of primogeniture, or appropriate 
their Church lands to secular purposes, making religion a 
charge upon the State ; or limit to a greater* degree than our- 
selves the prerogative of the Crown ; or establish universal 
suffrage as the basis of their representation ; changes which 
however unsuitable they may have been to the habits and dis- 
positions of Englishmen were yet such as have not been found 
incompatible with the prosperity of the people of America, and 
which to a large extent are practically applied to the government 
of our own colonies. 

But let us see what was done besides by this Assembly. 
Liberty of religious worship to its fullest extent was secured ; 
torture abolished ; trial by jury and publicity of courts of law 
were established ; lettres-de-cachet abolished ; the nobles and 
clergy made liable in common with other classes to taxation ; 
the most oppressive imposts, such as those on salt, tobacco, 
the taille^ &c., suppressed ; the feudal privileges of the nobles 
extinguished ; access to the superior ranks of the army, here- 
tofore monopolised by the privileged class, made free to all ; 
and the .same rule applied to all civil employments. 

I dwell on these particulars, because it was from this 
sweeping list of reforms, effected by the Constituent Assembly 
T 
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of France, and the sympathy which they excited amongst the 
more active and intelligent of our liberal politicians, that the 
war between the two countries really sprung. It was not to 
put down the Reign of Terror that we entered upon 
hostilities. That would have been no legitimate object for a 
war. But the Reign of Terror did not commence till nearly a 
year after the war began. Our indignation was not excited to 
blows in 1793, by the madness which afterwards possessed the 
National Convention, and which manifested itself in the 
alteration of the Calendar, the abolition of Christianity, and, 
finally, in the deposition of the Deity Himself. These were 
the consequences, not the causes of war. No, the war was 
entered upon to prevent the contagion of those principles 
which were put forth in such captivating terms in 1789 and 
1790 by the Constituent Assembly of France. The ruling 
class in England took alarm at a revolution going on in a 
neighbouring state where the governing body had abolished all 
hereditary titles, appropriated the Church lands to State pur- 
poses, and decreed universal suffrage as the basis of the repre- 
sentative system. If,’^ says Alison, the changes in France 
were regarded with favour by one, they were looked on with utter 
horror by another class of the community. The majority of the 
aristocratic body, all the adherents of the Church, all the holders 
of office under the Monarchy, in general, the great bulk of the 
opulent ranks of society, beheld them with apprehension or 
aversion.” 

From this moment the friends and opponents of the French 
Revolution formed themselves into opposing parties, whose 
conduct, says Sir W. Scott, f resembled that of rival factions 
at a play, who hiss and applaud the actors on the stage as 
much from party spirit as from real critical judgment j while 
every instant increases the probability that they will try the 
question by actual force. Strange that to neither party should 
it have occurred that to the twenty-four millions of Frenchmen 

^ Vol. iii. p. 108. t “ Life of Napoleon,” ch. vii. 
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interested in the issue, might be left the task of framing their 
own government, without the intervention of the people of 
England; and that the circumstance of a peculiar form of 
Constitution having been found suitable for one country, 
did not necessarily prove that it would be acceptable to the 
other ! 

But the Revolution in France produced a more decisive 
impression on the despotic powers of the Continent. As soon 
as the democratic measures of the Constituent Assembly were 
accomplished, and the powers of the King made subordinate 
to the will of the representative body, the neighbouring poten- 
tates took the alarm, and began to concert measures for 
enabling Louis XVI. to recover at least a part of his lost prero- 
gatives. The Emperor of Germany, Leopold, the most able 
and enlightened Sovereign of Europe, who, as Grand Duke of 
Tuscany had carried out many of those great economical and 
legal reforms which constitute the pride of modern statesmen, 
took the lead in these unwarrantable acts of intervention in the 
affairs of the French people. His relationship to the Queen of 
Louis XVI. (for they were both the offspring of Maria Theresa) 
afforded, however, an amiable plea for his conduct, which was 
not shared by his Royal confederates. Almost every crowned 
head on the Continent was now covertly or openly conspir- 
ing against the principle of self-government in France ; and 
even the Sovereign of England, under the title of King of 
Hanover, was supposed to be represented at some of their 
private conferences. The result was the famous Declaration 
of Pilnitz, put forth in the names of the Emperor and the 
King of Prussia, in which they declared conjointly, ^^Tliat 
they consider the situation of the King of France as a 
matter of common interest to all the European Sovereigns. 
They hope that the reality of that interest will be duly appre- 
ciated by the other powers, whose assistance they will invoke, 
and that in consequence, they will not decline to employ their 
forces conjointly with their Majesties, in order to put the King 
T ^ 
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of France in a situation to lay the foundation of a monarchical 

government, conformable alike to the rights of Sovereigns 

and the well-being of the French nation. In that case, the 

Emperor and the King are resolved to act promptly with thp 

forces _ necessary _ to attain their common end. ^ In the 

meantime, they will give the requisite orders for their troops 

to hold themselves in immediate readiness for active ser 
vice." 


It is all-important to observe the date of this Declaration- 
August 37, r 79 i-for upon the date depends enS the 
question whether France or the Allied Powers were the authors 
and instigators of the war. Up to this period the French were 
w oily engrossed in their own internal reforms, and had not 
given the slightest ground for suspecting that they meditated 
an act of hostility against any foreign power. “ Whilst em- 
ployed in the extension and security of her liberties," says Mr. 
Baines, m his able and candid history of these events, “ amidst 
the struggle with a reluctant monarch, a discontented priesthood 
and a hostile nobility, she was menaced at the same time by a 
sudden and portentous combination of the two great military 
states— Prussia under the dominion of Frederic William, and 
Austria under the Emperor Leopold, brother to Marie Antoin- 
ette, queen of France." The French were wholly unprepared 
or war. Not only were their finances in a ruinous state— the 
army had fallen into disorder ; for whilst the common soldiers 
were enthusiastic partisans of the Revolution, the officers who 
were all of the class of nobles, were often its violent enLls 
and many of them had fled the kingdom. Great as was 
at that time the dread of French principles, no foreign 
power felt any fear of the physical force of France ; for every- 
V ^ opinion of Burke, that that country had 

extent ^ of abject weakness by its revolutionary 

mVenI that the French Government had not 

given any good ground of offence to foreign powers, is to be 
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found in the fact that the declaration of the Allied Sovereigns 
contains no complaint of the kind. Their sole object, as 
avowed by them in this and subsequent manifestoes, was to 
restore the King to the prerogatives of which he had been 
deprived by his people. It needs no argument now to prove 
that this threat of an armed intervention in the internal affairs 
of France was tantamount to a declaration of war. Compare 
this conduct of the despotic powers in 1791 with the abstinence 
from all interference— nay, the punctilious disavowal of all 
right to interfere — in the domestic affairs of France in 1848, 
when the changes in the government of that country were of a 
far more sudden and startling character than those which had 
taken place at the time of the Declaration of Pilnitz. 

These proceedings of the Allied Powers were not sufficient 
to divert the French from the all-absorbing domestic struggle in 
which they were involved. No acts of hostility immediately 
followed. The wise Leopold, who wished to support the 
authority of the King of France by other means than war, now 
exerted himself to assemble a congress of all the great powers 
of Europe, with a view to agree to a form of government for 
France. Whilst busying himself with this scheme, death put 
a sudden close to his reign, and his less prudent and pacific 
successor soon brought matters to extremities. In the mean- 
time Russia, Sweden, Sardinia, and Spain, assumed a more and 
more hostile attitude towards France. It w^as, however, from 
the side of Germany where twenty thousand emigrant French 
nobles were menacing their native country with invasion, that 
the chief danger was apprehended ; and it was to the Emperor 
that the French Government addressed itself for a categorical 
explanation of its intentions. The note in answer demanded 
the re-establishment of the French monarchy on the basis which 
had been rejected by the nation in 1789 ; it required the res- 
toration of the Church lands, part of which had been sold ; and 
it ignored all that had been done by the Constituent Assembly 
during the last two years. But I will give a description of the Note 
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by one whose lean ing to the French will not be suspected * “ Th » 
demands of the Austrian Court went now, when fully explained 
so fer back upon the Revolution, that a peace negotiated unon 
such terms must have laid France and all its various parties (4h 
the exception of a few of the First Assembly) at the “ foot of the 

ofTheTe’st^^^i dangerous, at the mercy 

restored emigrants. The consequences of this Note 

may be described in the language of the same author. “ The 

insult extravagant terms as an 

insult on the national dignity ; and the King, whatever might 

be his sentiments as an individual, could not, on this occasion 

imS oT r constitutional monarch 

imposed on him. Louis, therefore, had the melancholy task 

lawTthelm'™.’ ^ 

Thus began a war which, if not the longest, was the 
bloodiest and most costly that ever afflicted mankind. What- 
ever faults or crimes may be fairly chargeable upon the French 

“ ('twit ^ 

gonsible for the_ commencement of the war. ' What"«|^?L’S 

ferencrh governments had abstained from aU inter- 

ference, has frequently been a topic of speculation and hypo- 

Aetical prophecy with those who, whilst admitting thatThe 
rench were not the aggressors, are yet unwilling to allow that 
war could have been avoided. If such snemlTHrinc i. 

Tnrf ^ ^ experience we have since had in France 

and other countries would lead to the conclusion that a naSn 

ffl unmolested from without, is never so little prone to meddle 

and eXmSsmente^or^“ difficulties, dangers, 

ana emParrassments of an internal revolution. , But we have to 

t April, 1702. 

X w^ith his too common, inacmrnr'v tVi/a « -n 

death of Leopold. overlooked the previous 
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deal with facts and experiences, and they prove that in the case 
before us France vras the aggrieved, and not the aggressive, 
party. 

It is true that France was the first to declare war ; which is 
a proof that she had more respect for the usages and laws of 
nations than her enemies ; for they were making formidable 
preparations for an invasion, under the plea of restoring order, 
and re-establishing the King on his throne, with the view, as 
they pretended, of benefiting the French people. They would 
not have declared war against France, but against the oppressors 
of France, as they chose to term the Legislative Assembly. 
The resistance they met with proved that they were opposed 
by the whole French nation ) and, therefore, the only plea put 
forth in their justification fails them in the hands of the 
historian. 

On the 25th July following, the Duke of Brunswick, when, 
on the eve of invading France, with an army of 80,000 Austrian 
and Prussian troops, and a formidable band of emigrant French 
nobles, issued a manifesto, in the name of Austria and Prussia, 
in which he states his conviction that '‘the majority of the 
inhabitants of France wait with impatience the moment when 
succour shall arrive, to declare themselves openly against the 
odious enterprises of their oppressors. To afford a full know- 
ledge of the objects of the invaders, and of the atrocious 
spirit wdiich animated them, I give the following extract from ; 
the 8th article of this manifesto : — 

“The city of Paris and all its inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction, shall be called upon to submit instantly, and without 
delay, to the King, to set that prince at full liberty, and to 
ensure to him and all the royal persons that inviolability and 
respect which are due, hy tJielaivs of nature and of all nations, 
to sovereigns ; their Imperial and Royal Majesties making 
personally responsible for all events, on pain of losing their 
heads, pursuant to military trials, without hope of pardon, all 
the members of the National Assembly, of the Departments, of 
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the Districts, of the- Municipality, and of the National Guards 
of Paris, Justices of the Peace, and others whom it may concern. 
And their Imperial and Royal Majesties further declare, on 
the faith and word of Emperor and King, that if the palace of 
the Tuileries be forced or insulted, if the least violence be 
offered, the least outrage done, their Majesties, the King, the 
Queen, and the Royal Family, if they be not immediately 
placed in safety, and set at liberty, they will inflict on those 
who shall deserve it the most exemplary and ever memorable 
avenging punishment, hy giving up the city of Paris to fnilitary 
execution^ and exposing it to total destruction^ 

In an additional declaration, published two days later, after 
declaring that he makes no alteration in the 8th article of the 
former manifesto, he adds, in case the King, Queen, or any 
member or the Royal Family should be carried off by any of 
the factions, that all the places and towns whatsoever, which 
shall not have opposed their passage, and shall not have 
stopped their proceeding, shall incur the same fimishments as 
those mflicted on the inhabitants of Paris ; and the route which 
shall be taken by those who carry off the King and the Royal 
Family shall be marked with a series of exemplary punishments, 
justly due to the authors and abettors of crimes for which there 
is no remission.” 

Let it be borne in mind that these proclamations, worthy of 
Timoor or Attila, were issued at a moment when Louis XVI. 
was still exercising the functions of a Constitutional Sovereign 
in France; for it was not till the roth of August that his palace 
was assailed by the armed populace, and he and his family 
w^ere consigned to a prison. And here, in taking leave of the 
belligeients on the Continent — for my task is confined to the 
investigation of the origin, and not the progress of the war — let 
it be observed that there is not a writer, whether French or 
English, who, in recording historically the dismal catalogue of 
crimes which from this time for a period of three years dis- 
graced the domestic annals of France, does not attribute the 
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ferocity of the people, and the atrocities committed by them, in 
a large degree, to the proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick, 
and the subsequent invasion of the French territory. 

There is nothing so certain to extinguish the magnanimity, 
which is the natural attribute of great multitudes of men, con- 
scious of their strength, as the suspicion of treachery on the 
part of those to whom they are opposed. It is under the ex- 
citement of this passion that the most terrible sacrifices to 
popular vengeance have been made. The names of De Witt 
and Artevelde are remarkable among the victims to popular 
suspicion. But never was this feeling excited to such a state 
of frenzy as in Paris on the first news of the successes of the 
invading armies. The King, the nobility, the clergy, and all 
the opulent classes were suspected of being in correspondence 
with the foreigner ; and the terrors of the populace pictured 
the Austrians already at the gates of Paris, and the royalists 
pouring forth to welcome them and to offer their aid in the 
vengeance which was to follow. It was under this impression 
of treachery that the horrible massacre of the political prisoners, 
on the 2nd of September, took place. 

But I prefer to give the testimony of a writer who will have 
little sympathy, probably, for the main argument of this 
letter : 

No doubt,” says Alison,'^ “ can now exist that the inter- 
ference of the Allies augmented the horrors and added to the 
duration of the Revolution. All its bloodiest excesses were 
committed during or after an alarming, but unsuccessful, invasion 
by the allied forces. The massacres of September 2nd were per- 
petrated when the public mind was excited to the highest degree 
by the near approach of the Duke of Brunswick, and the worst 
days of the government of Robespierre were immediately after 
the defection of Dumourier and the battle of Nerwinde threatened 
the rule of the Jacobins with destruction. Nothing but a 
sense of public danger could have united the factions who then 

* Vol. V. p. 129. 
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strove with so much exasperation against each other ; the peril 
of France alone could have induced the people to submit to 
the sanguinary rule which so long desolated its plains. The 
Jacobins maintained their ascendancy by constantly representing 
their cause as that of national independence, by stigmatising 
their enemies as the enemies of the country ; and the patriots 
wept and suffered in silence, lest by resistance they should weaken 
the state and cause France to be erased from among the nations.” 

If facts have any logical bearing upon human affairs, I 
think I have shown that the war was provoked by the allied 
powers. Let us now turn to the part performed by England, in 
the events which followed. 

From the moment of the appearance of Burke’s famous 
Reflections^ in 1790, the character, objects, and proceedings of 
the Constituent Assembly occupied every day more intensely the 
attention of the English public. The country took sides, and 
politicians attacked or defended, according to their own views 
and aspirations, the conduct of the leaders of the Revolution. 
Not only were the columns of the newspapers occupied with 
this all-engrossing topic, but the press teemed with pamphlets 
and volumes in support of, or in opposition to, Burke’s pro- 
duction. The most masterly of the latter class was the Vindicia 
GallicR of Sir James Macintosh, which advocated the funda- 
mental principles of freedom and humanity with a far closer 
logic and a style scarcely less attractive than that of his great 
opponent. By degrees the character of the liberal party 
comprising the Whigs and Dissenters, became involved to 
some extent in the fate of the Revolution, and their opponents 
took care to heap upon them all the odium which attached to 
the disorders and excesses of the French people. When the 
Jacobins, as the ultra party were nicknamed, became powerful 
in France, that detestable name was assigned to the English 
reformers by their Tory enemies, who, holding as they did the 

stamp of fashion m their hands, could give general currency to 
their damaging epithets. 
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But gradually, and almost imperceptibly, a change came 
over the character of the controversy. In a couple of years 
the tone of the dominant classes had altered, first from cold 
criticism upon the Revolution to fierce invectives, then to 
menaces, and finally to the cry for war, until at last the Tories 
and Liberals, instead of being merely contending commentators 
upon French politics were involved in a fierce contest with 
each other upon the question of peace or war with the govern- 
ment of France. From that time all that remained of the 
liberal party, thinned as it was by defection, and headed 
heroically by Fox, ranged themselves on the side of peace. 
“The cry of peace,” said Windham^ (Secretary at War), 
“proceeded from the Jacobin party in this country, and 
although every one who wished for peace was not a Jacobin, 
yet every Jacobin wished for peace.” 

There is every reason to suppose that Pittf would have 
individually preferred peace. By a commercial treaty which 
he had entered into with France a few years previously he had 

May 27, 1795. 

f “ No one more clearly than Mr. Pitt saw the ruinous consequences of the 
contest into which his new associates, the deserters from the Whig standard, 
were drawing or were driving him. None so clearly perceived or so highly 
valued the blessings of peace as the finance minister who had but the year 
before accompanied his reduction of the whole national establishment with a 
picture of our future prosperity almost too glowing even for his great eloquence to 
attempt. Accordingly, it is well known, nor is it even contradicted by his few 
surviving friends, that his thoughts were all turned to peace. But the voice of 
the court was for war ; the aristocracy was for war ; the country was not dis- 
inclined towards war, being just in that state of excitable (though as yet not 
excited) feeling which is dependent on the Government, that is, upon Mr. 
Pitt, either to calm down into a sufferance of peace or rouse into a vehement 
desire of hostilities. In these circumstances the able tactician, whose genius 
was confined to parliamentary operations, at once perceived that a war must 
place him at the head of all the power in the State, and, by uniting with him 
the more aristocratic portion of the Whigs, cripple his adversaries irreparably ; 
and he preferred flinging his country into a contest which he and his great 
antagonist, by uniting their forces, might have prevented; but then he must 
also have shared with Mr. Fox the power which he was determined to enjoy 
alone and supreme.” — Bro^igham' s Statesmen of George III., series i. , vol. i., 

f 77-79- 
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greatly extended the trading relations of the two countries, 
and it is known that he was bent upon some important plans 
of financial and commercial reform. Upon the meeting of 
Parliament in 1792, he proposed reduced estimates for our 
military establishments, and nothing boded the approach of 
war. The governing class in this country shared the opinions 
of Mr. Burke as to the powerless condition to which Prance 
had reduced herself by her internal convulsion. A veteran 
army of nearly 100,000 men, under experienced generals, was 
preparing to invade that country, which, torn by civil strife, 
wdth a bankrupt exchequer, and with the court, aristocracy, 
and clergy secretly favouring the enemy, seemed to oifer a 
certain triumph to its assailants. Little doubt was felt that one 
campaign would restore order ” to France. 

But the Duke of Brunswick’s atrocious proclamation had 
produced upon the French people an effect very different from 
that which was expected. It is thus described by Alison 
A unanimous' spirit of resistance burst forth in every part 
of France. The military preparations were redoubled ; the 
ardour of the multitude was raised to the highest pitch. The 
manifesto of the allied powers was regarded as unfolding the 
real designs of the court and the emigrants. Revolt against 
the throne appeared the only mode of maintaining their 
liberties or preserving their independence ; the people of Paris 
had no choice between victory or death.” 

The campaign which followed proved disastrous to the 
invaders, and in September the Duke of Brunswick was in full 
retreat from French territory. Soon afterwards Dumcurier 
gained the battle of Jemmappes, and took possession of the 
Austrian Netheilands. On the Rhine and the frontier of 
Savoy the French armies were also successful. 

An instantaneous change of policy now took place in Eng- 
land. The Government had looked on in silence, or with 
merely an occasional protestation of neutrality, whilst the allied 

* Vol . ii . p . 330 . 
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armies were preparing to invade, and, as everybody believed, 
to occupy the French territory. But no sooner did the news 
of French victories arrive than the tone of our ministers in- 
stantly changed, and even Pitt, with all his cautiousness, was 
so thrown off his guard, that he disclosed the true object of 
the war which followed : — 

“Those opinions,’' said he,^ “which the French enter- 
tained, were of the most dangerous nature ; they were opinions 
professed by interest, inflamed by passion, propagated by 
delusion, which their success had carried to the utmost excess, 
and had contributed to render still more dangerous. For, 
would the Right Honourable Gentleman tell him that the 
French opinions received no additional weight from the 
success of their armies ? Was it possible to separate between 
the progress of their opinions and the success of their armies? 
It was evident that the one must influence the other, and that 
the diffusion of their principles must keep pace with the extent 
of their victories. He was not afraid of the progress of French 
principles in this country, unless the defence of the country 
should be previously undermined by the introduction of those 
principles.” 

And in the same speech he thus particularises the objects 
of his solicitude : — 

“They had seen, within two or three years, a revolution in 
France, founded upon principles which were inconsistent with 
every regular government, which were hostile to hereditary 
monarchy, to nobility, to all the privileged orders, and to 
every sort of popular representation, short of that which would 
give to every individual a voice in the election of represen- 
tatives.” 

The militia was now suddenly embodied, and Parliament 
was summoned to meet on the 13th of December. Before, 
however, we refer to this, the closing scene of the peace, it is 
necessary for a correct understanding of our relationship with 

* Jan. 4, 1793. 
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France to take a review of the correspondence which was at 
the same time going on between our Foreign Secretary and 
M. Chauvelin^ the French ambassador at London. Here 
again; we must pay particular attention to dates.* 

The correspondence commences with a letter, dated May 

12, 1792, from M. Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, explaining the 

cause of the war between France and the Emperor, and 

complaining in the name of the King of the French that the 

Emperor Leopold had promoted a great conspiracy against 
r3.nco« 

On the i8th June, 1792, M. Chauvelin alludes at greater 
engA, in a letter to Lord Grenville, to the coalition formed on 
the Continent against France, and asks the British Govern- 
ment to exert its influence to stop the progress of that con- 
federacy, and especially « to dissuade from all accession to 
his project all those of the allies of England whom it may be 
Wished to draw into it ! 

_ In reply to this_ letter, Lord Grenville declines to interfere 
with the allies of this country, to put an end to the confederacy 
against i ranee, alleging that “the intervention of his counsels 
or o his good offices^ cannot be of use unless they should be 
desired by all the parties interested.’' [In direct contradiction 
to his, was the foUowing passage in the King’s speech, January 
31,0 this very year, 1792, on opening the session: — "‘Our 


[^And here let me give an extract from Scott’s Life of Napoleon illustr-itivp 

of the looseness and inaccuracy with which history is som^^el wrhmf ? 
have explained the errors in italics ^ sometimes wiitten. I 

nn ti the British ambassador, was recalled from Paris immodiatelv 

on the King s execution. ry * ^ unmcaiateiy 

Com of St rlT, French envoy at the 

'-ouit 01 at, James, though not dismissed bv hi<; 

E'fSr'r 

And from these inaccurate data he Lws Ihe^coTOTMo^hr'^" 
aggressors in the war which immediately followed. ^ ‘ 
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intervention has also been employed with a view to promote a 
pacification between the Empress of Russia and the Porte; 
and conditions have been agreed upon between us and the 
former of these fowers which we 2i?idertook to reco^nmend to the 
F orfe^ as the re-establishment of peace on such terms appeared 
to be, under all the circumstances, a desirable event for the 
general interests of Europe/'] 

On the news of the dethronement of the King of France in 
August, M. Chauvelin received notice, as. has been before seen, 
that he would no longer be recognised by the English Govern- 
ment in his official character ; and there was an interval of 
several months during which the correspondence was sus- 
pended. On the 13th December, as before stated. Parliament 
was hastily assembled : the King’s speech announced that the 
militia had been embodied, and recommended an increase of 
the army and navy ; it complained of the aggressive conduct of 
the French, and their disregard of the rights of neutral nations. 
[Not a syllable had been said in disapproval of the conduct of 
the allied powers when they began the unprovoked attack on 
France, an attack the complete failure of which was now 
known in England.] The speeches of the ministers and the 
majority in Parliament, in the debate on the address, were of 
a most warlike character. On the 27th of December, 1792, 
after these occurrences (do not for a moment lose sight of the 
dates), M. Chauvelin renews the correspondence with Lord 
Grenville. He begins by saying that he makes his communi- 
cation at the request of his own Government. After adducing 
the fact of his having remained in England since August, not- 
withstanding the recall of our ambassador Lord Gow^er from 
Paris, as ^^a proof of the desire the French Government had 
to live on good terms with his Britannic Majesty," he proceeds 
to complain that ''a character of ill-will to w'hich he is yet 
unwilling to give credit, has been observable in the measures 
recently adopted by the British Government, and he asks 
whether France ought to consider England as a neutral power 
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or an enemy. ‘‘But in asking from the ministers of his 
Britannic Majesty a frank and open explanation as to their 
intentions with regard to France, the Executive Council of the 
French Government is unwilling they should have the smallest 
remaining doubt as to the disposition of France towards 
England, and as to its desire of remaining at peace with her ; 
it has ever been desirous of answering beforehand all the 
reproaches which they may be tempted to make in justification 
of a rupture.” He then proceeds to offer explanations upon 
the three reasons which he surmises might weigh with the 
English, and lead them “to break with the French Republic.” 
The first has reference to the decree of the National Conven- 
tion of the 19th November, offering fraternity to all people 
who wish to recover their liberty ; the next, the opening of 
the Scheldt, consequent upon the conquest of the Austrian 
Netherlands ; and thirdly, the violation of the territory of 
Holland. With respect to the decree of the 19th November, 
offering assistance to all people wishing for liberty, he said : 
“The National Convention never meant that the French 
Republic should favour insurrections, should espouse the 
quarrels of a few seditious persons, or in a word should 
endeavour to excite disturbances in any neutral or friendly 
country whatever.” He then proceeds to say — “France ought 
to and will respect, not only the independence of England, but 
even that of those of her allies with whom she is not at war. 
The undersigned has therefore been charged formally to de- 
dare that she wiU not attack Holland so long as that power 
shall on its side confine itself towards her within the bounds of 
a strict neutrality.” He then refers to the only other question, 
the opening of the Scheldt, “ a question irrevocably decided 
by reason and justice, of small importance in itself, and on 
which the opinion of England, and perhaps of Holland itself, 
is sufficiently known to render it difficult to make it seriously 
the single subject of war.” 

M. Chauvelin says, in conclusion, “ He hopes that the 
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ministers of his Britannic Majesty will be brought back bv the 
explanations which this note contains, to ideas more favourable 
to the re-union of the two countries, and that they will not have 
occasion, ror the purpose of returning to them, to consider the 
terrible responsibility of a declaration of war, which will incon- 
testably be their own work, the consequences of which cannot 
be otherwise than fatal to the two countries, and to human 
nature m general, and in which a generous and free peonle 
cannot long consent to betray their own interests, by servi^? 
as an auxiliary and a reinforcement to a tyrannical coalition.” ^ 
The reply of Lord Grenville, dated December 3 r, bedns in 
the following haughty fashion “ I have received, Sif from 
you a note, m which, styling yourself minister plenipotentiary 
of Prance, you communicate to me, as the King’s Secretary ot 
State, the instructions which you state to have yourself received 
from the Executive Council of the French Republic. You me 
not ignora,nt, that since the unhappy events of the loth August 
the King has thought proper to suspend all official communi- 
cation with France.” The rest of the letter repels with little 
ceremony the advances of the French minister, and subjects 
his pleas and excuses to a cold and incredulous criticism. It 
reiterates the complaints respecting the Decree of the roth 
November the opening of the Scheldt, and the violation of the 
territory of Holland. “ If France,” said Lord Grenville “ is 
really desirous of maintaining friendship and peace ’with 
England, she must shew herself disposed to renounce her views 
of aggression and aggrandisement, and confine herself within 
her own territory, without insulting other governments, without 
disturbing their tranquillity, or violating their rights” fit 
won d have added much to the force of this remonstrance if a 

^mi ar tone had been taken a year earlier, when the famous 
Declaration of Pilnitz was published.] 

T n t’ this repulse, again addresses 

Lord Grenville, January 7, 1793, brmging under his notice the 
Alien bill just introduced into Parliament, and which contained 
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as he alleged, provisions, so far as French _ citizens were con- 
cerned, inconsistent with the letter and spirit of the treaty of 
commerce entered into by France and England in 1786 ; and 
he concludes by asking to be informed whether, “ under the 
general denomination of foreigners, in the bill on ■which the 
Houses are occupied, the Government of Great Britain means 
likewise to include the French.” This letter is returned to the 
writer by Lord Grenville, the same day, accompanied with a 
short note, declaring it to be “totally inadmissible, M. 
Chauvelin assuming therein a character which is not acknow- 
ledged.” 

Unable to obtain a hearing in his official capacity, M. 
Chauvelin abandons the former style of his letters, which ran — 
ihs uFrdsTSi^Hcd viiiiistcT ^Icitipotsiiticu'y^ and now addresses 
a letter to Lord Grenville, beginning “ My Lord,” and dropping 
all allusion to his own diplomatic equality. In this letter, he 
complains that several vessels in British ports freighted '\Hth 
grain for the French Government had been stopped, contrary 
to law ; he has been informed by respectable authorities that 
the custom-houses had received orders to permit the exportation 
of foreign w’heat to all ports except those of France ; and he 
goes on to say, “ I should the first moment of my knowing it, 
have waited upon you, my Lord, to be assured from yourself of 
its certainty, or its falsehood, if the determination taken by his 
Britannic Majesty, in the present circumstance, to break off all 
communication between the governments of the two countries, 
had not rendered friendly and open steps tire more difficult in 
proportion as they became the more necessary.” 

And he adds: — “But I considered, my Lord, when the 
question of war or peace arose between two powerful nations, 
that which manifested the desire of attending to all explanations, 
that which strove the longest to preserve the last link of union 
and friendship, was the only one which appeared truly worthy 
and 'truly great. I beseech you, my Lord, in the name of 
public faith, in the name of justice and of humanity, to explain 
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to me facts which I will not characterise, and which the French 
nation would take for granted by your silence only, or by the 
refusal of an answer/’ 

Lord Grenville’s answer, dated 9th January, 1793, evades 
the question : — I do not know,” says he, “in what capacity 
you address me, in the letter which I have received ; but in 
every case it would be necessary to know the resolutions which 
shall have been taken in France, in consequence of what has 
already passed before I can enter into any new explanations, 
especially with respect to measures founded, in a great degree, 
on those motives of jealousy and uneasiness which I have 
already detailed to you.” 

Nothing daunted, the indefatigable Frenchman renews the 
correspondence on the nth. But having resumed the diplo- 
matic style of “ the undersigned minister plenipotentiary,” his 
letter, which states that the “ French Republic cannot but re- 
gard the conduct of the English Government as a manifest 
infraction of the treaty of commerce concluded between the 
two powers, and that, consequently, France ceases to consider 
herself as bound by that treaty, and that she regards it from this 
moment as broken and annulled,” was returned to him by Mr. 
Aiist^ a clerk, probably, in the Foreign Office, with the follow- 
ing note : — 

“ Mr. Aust is charged to send back to M. Chauvelin the 
enclosed paper received yesterday at the office for Foreign 
Affairs.” 

Next, we have a letter from M. Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, 
written in an unofficial form, dated January 12th, stating that 
he had just received a messenger from Paris, and soliciting a 
personal interview 3 which request is granted, on condition that 
the communication be put upon paper. On the following day 
M. Chauvelin communicates to Lord Grenville a copy of a 
paper which he had received from M. Le Brun, the Foreign 
Minister of France. This dispatch contains the strongest 
expressions of a desire to maintain amicable relations with 

V % 
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England. The sentiments of the French nation towards the 
English,” says the Foreign Minister of France, ^‘have been 
manifested during the whole course of the Revolution, in so 
constant, so unanimous a manner, that there cannot remain the 
smallest doubt of the esteem which it has vowed them, and of 
its desire of having them for friends.” He then proceeds to 
discuss, at length, the several topics in dispute between the 
two countries. As respects the obnoxious decree of the 19th 
November, every effort is made to explain away its offensive 
meaning, and it is at last admitted that the object contemplated 
“might, perhaps, be dispensed with by the National Conven- 
tion, that it was scarcely worth the while to express it, and 
it did not deserve to be made the object of a particular 
decree.” 

Assuming that the British Government is satisfied with 
the declaration made on the part of the French, relative to 
Holland, the paper proceeds, at length, into the question of 
the opening of the Scheldt, which is justified by an appeal to 
the rights of nature and of all the nations of Europe. The 
Emperor of Germany concluded the treaty for giving the ex- 
clusive right of the navigation of the Scheldt to the Dutch 
without consulting the Belgians. “ The Emperor, to secure 
the possession of the Low Countries, sacrificed, without scruple, 
the most inviolable of rights.” And,Turther, “ France enters 
into war with the House of Austria, expels it from the Low 
Countries, and calls back to freedom those people whom the 
Court of Vienna had devoted to slavery.” The paper pro- 
ceeds to say that France does not aim at the permanent 
occupation of the Low Countries, and that after the close of 
the war, if England and Holland still attach some importance 
to the re-closing of the Scheldt, they may put the affair into a 
direct negotiation with Belgium. If the Belgians, by any 
motive whatever, consent to deprive themselves of the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt, France will not oppose it. 

Lord Grenville in his reply to this letter (January 18, 1793) 
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begins by saying^ I have examined, Sir, with the greatest 
attention, the paper which you delivered to me on the 13th of 
this month. I cannot conceal from you that I have found 
nothing satisfactory in the result of that note.’' The rest of the 
letter is either a repetition of the former complaints, or an 
attempt to extract fresh sources of dispute from the preceding 
communication. After the exchange of two other unimportant 
letters, we come to the dhioimnent On the 24th January, on 
the news reaching London of the execution of Louis XVI., 
Lord Grenville transmits to M. Chauvelin the order of the 
Privy Council, requiring him to leave the country in eight 
days. 

I have given these copious extracts from this most por- 
tentous of all diplomatic correspondence, not to exonerate you 
from the trouble of reading the remainder, for every word 
ought to be studied by those who wish to understand the origin 
of the war, but to enable you to form a correct opinion of the 
animus which influenced the two parties. Contrast the con- 
ciliatory, the almost supplicatory tone of the one, with the 
repulsive and haughty style of the other, and then ask — which 
was bent upon hostilities, and which on peace ? Recollect that 
these correspondents were the representatives respectively of 
sixteen millions of British and twenty-four millions of French, 
and then say whether the insolent de-haut-en-bas treatment 
received by the latter could have been intended for any other 
purpose but to provoke a war. Observe that the more urgent 
the Frenchman became in his desire to explain aw^ay the ground 
of quarrel, the more resolute was the English negotiator to 
close up the path to reconciliation; — forcing upon us the 
conviction that what the British Government really dreaded 
at that moment was, not the hostility but, the friendship of 
France. 

And, now, a word as to the alleged grounds of the rupture. 
It must be observed, in the first place, that there is no com- 
plaint on our part of any hostile act, or even word being 
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directed against ourselves. The bombastic decree"^ of the 
National Convention — one of the midnight declarations of 
that excited body — was put prominently in the bill of indict- 
ment, but it was never alleged that it was specially levelled at 
this country. It was aimed at the governments of the Continent 
in retaliation for their conspiracies against the French Re- 
volution. “If you invade us with bayonets, we will invade 
you with liberties,’’ — was the language addressed by the orators 
of the Convention to the despotic powers. That this decree 
was, however, a fair ground of negotiation by our Government 
cannot be denied, and it is evident from the desire of the 
French minister to explain away its obnoxious meaning, going 
so far even as to admit that “perhaps” it ought not to have 
been passed, that a little more remonstrance in an earnest and 
peaceful spirit, would have led to a satisfactory explanation on 
this point. In fact, within a few months of this time the 
decree was rescinded. 

With respect to the Dutch right to a monopoly of the 
Scheldt : — if that was really one of the objects of the war, the 
twenty-two years of hostilities might have been spared ; for if 
there was any one thing, besides the abolition of the slave 
trade, which the Congress of Vienna effected at the close of 
the war, to the satisfaction of all parties, and with the hearty 
concurrence of England, it was setting free the navigation of 
the great rivers of Europe. Nothing need be said about the 
remaining question of the inviolability of the territory of Hol- 
land, inasmuch as the French minister offered to give us a 
satisfactory pledge upon that point. I may merely add that 
the Dutch Government abstained from making any demand 
upon England to sustain its claim to the exclusive navigation 

* Degree of Fraternity. The National Convention declares in the name of 
the French nation that it will grant fraternity and assistance to all people who 
wish to recover their liberty ; and it charges the Executive power to send the 
necessary orders to the generals to give assistance to such people, and to defend 
those citizens who have _ suffered or may suffer in the cause of liberty. — 19th 
November, 1792. 
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of the Scheldt, and wisely so for it probably foresaw what 
happened in the war which followed, when the French, having 
taken possession of Holland, where they were welcomed by a 
large part of the population as friends, and having turned the 
Dutch fleet against us, in less than three years, we seized all the 
principal colonies of that country, and some of them (to our 
cost) we retain to the present day. 

Whilst through this official correspondence the French 
Government was endeavouring to remove the causes of war, 
other and less formal means were resorted to for accomplishing 
the same end. Attached to the French embassy were several 
individuals, selected for their popular address, their familiarity 
with the English language, and their talent in conversation or 
as writers, who, by mixing in society, and especially that of the 
Liberals, might, it was hoped, influence public opinion in favour 
of peace. Amongst these was one who played the chief diplo- 
matic part in the great drama which was about to follow. 
“ The mission of M. de Talleyrand to London,'^ says M. 
Lamartine,* was to endeavour to fraternise the aristocratic 
principle of the English constitution with the democratic 
principle of the French constitution, which it was believed could 
be effected and controlled by an upper Chamber. It was 
hoped to interest the statesmen of Great Britain in a revolution 
imitated from their own, which, after having convulsed the 
people, was now being moulded in the hands of an intelligent 
aristocracy.’^ 

Beyond the circles of the more ardent reformers, however, 
or the society of a few philosophical thinkers, these semi- 
official diplomatists made very little way. They were coldly, 
and sometimes even uncivilly treated j as the following incident, 
in which Talleyrand played a part, will shew. “ One evening 
all the members of the embassy, with Dumont, went to 
Ranelagh, which was then frequented by the most respectable 
classes of English society. As they entered, there was a 

** History of Girondins,” vol. i. p. 197. 
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murmur of voices — ‘ There is the French embassy T All eyes 
were fixed on them with a curiosity not mixed with any 
expression of good-will ; and presently the crowd fell back on 
both sides, as if the Frenchmen had the plague upon them, and 
left them all the promenade to themselves.” This incident 
occurred before the dethronement of the King in August ; and 
the writer from whom the above is quoted in the Pictorial 
History of England,” after labouring through several pages to 
prove that the French were the authors of the war, refutes him- 
self with great naivefe by adding, “ The public feeling which 
would have driven England into a war in spite of any ministry, 
shewed itself in a marked manner even before the horrors of 
the loth August and the massacres of September.” 

The feeling in France towards England was the very 
opposite of this, up to the time when the hostile sentiments 
of our Government became known, and, even then, there was 
a strong disposition to separate the aristocracy from the 
people, and to attribute to the former all the enmity which 
characterised our policy towards them. Previously to the 
Revolution, English tastes had been largely adopted in France ; 
and indeed so great was at one time the disposition to imitate 
the amusements, dress, equipage, &c., of Englishmen, that it 
had acquired the epithet of Anglomania. When political re- 
form became the engrossing thought of the nation, what so 
natural as that the French people should turn a favourable eye 
to England, whose superior aptitude for self-government, and 
more jealous love of personal liberty, they were ready then, 
as they are now, to acknowledge. Never, therefore, was the 
sympathy for England so strong as at the commencement oi 
their Revolution. When the Declaration of Pilnitz, and the 
hostile proceedings of the emigrant nobles at Coblentz in 1791, 
drew forth the indignant denunciations of Brissot and other 
orators, and induced some of them to call for war as the only 
means of putting an end to the clandestine correspondence 

Pictorial History of England;” vol. iii. P.-276. 
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which was carried on between the “ conspirators without and 
the traitors within/^ no such feeling was entertained towards 
England : and even after the breaking out of hostilities with 
this country, so unpopular was the war, that the strongest 
reproach that one unscrupulous faction could throw i^on 
another was in mutual accusation of having provoked it. 1 his 
fact was at a subsequent period referred to by Lord Morning- 
ton,* one of Pitt’s supporters, as a proof that the British 
Government at least did not provoke the war. Robespierre,” 
said he, imputes it to Brissot ; Brissot retorts it upon Robes- 
pierre ; the Jacobins charge it upon the Girondists ; the 
Girondists recriminate upon the Jacobins ; the mountain 
thunders it upon the valley ; and the valley re-echoes it back 
against the mountain.” 

‘'All facts,” said Sheridan, with unanswerable force, in 
reply, "tending to contradict the assertion which the noble 
Lord professed to establish by them, and making still plainei 
that there was no party in France which was not earnest to 
avoid a rupture with this country, nor any party which we may 
not at this moment reasonably believe to be inclined to put an 
end to hostilities.” 

I have said sufficient probably to satisfy you that France 
did not desire a collision with England j and that the pretexts 
put forward by Lord Grenville in his correspondence with M. 
Chauvelin were not sufficient grounds for the rupture. But I 
will now redeem my pledge, and prove to you, from the ad- 
missions of the partisans of the war, that the real motive was 
to .put down opinions in France, or at least to prevent the 
spread of them in this country. 

Parliament, as I before stated, was hastily summoned tor 
the 13th December, 1792. The country stood on the verge 
of the most fearful calamity that could befall it. But the mass 
of the people, whose passions and prejudices had been roused 
against their old enemies the French, did not see the danger 

January 21, 1794 , 
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before tbem, and they were ready for a war. At the same 
time, to quote the words of Sir Walter Scott,* “the whole 
aristocratic party, commanding a very large majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, became urgent that war should be 
• declared against France ; a holy war, it said, against treason, 
blasphemy, and murder; and a necessary war, in order to 
break off all connection betwixt the French Government and 
the discontented part of our own subjects, who could not 
otherwise be prevented from the most close, constant, and 
dangerous intercourse with them.’’ To add to the excitement, 
tales of plots and conspiracies were circulated; additional 
fortifications were ordered for the Tower of London; and a 
large armed force was drawn round the metropolis. Speaking 
of the efforts that were made to create a panic in the public 
mind, Lord Laiiderdalet at a later period observed : — “ But is 
there a man in England ignorant that the most wicked arts 
have been practised to irritate and mislead the multitude? 
Have not handbills, wretched songs, infamous pamphlets, false 
and defamatory paragraphs in newspapers been circulated with 
the greatest assiduity, all tending to rouse the indignation of 
this country against France, with whom it has been long 
determined I fear to go to war? To such low artifices are 
these mercenaries reduced, that they have both the folly and 
audacity to proclaim that the New River water has been 
poisoned with arsenic by French emissaries.” 

It must not be forgotten that at the very moment when all 
this preparation was being made against an attack from the 
French, and when this panic in the public mind was thus art- 
fully created, M. Chauvelin was besieging the Foreign Office 
with proposals for peace, and, when denied admittance at the 
front door, entered meekly at the back, asking only to know 
on what terms, however humiliating, war with England might 
be averted. The public knew nothing of this at the time, for 

“ Life of Napoleon,” ch. xv. 
t February 12, 1793, 
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diplomacy was then, as now, a secret art ; hut the Goverfwient 
knew it 

The King’s speech, at the opening of the session, began by 
saying, that having judged it necessary to embody a part of 
the militia, he had, according to law, called Parliament to- 
gether. He then alluded to seditious practices and a spirit of 
tumult and disorder, “ shewing itself in acts of riot and insur- 
rection, which required the interposition of a military force/’ 
Then followed an allusion to “ our happy constitution,” which 
seems a little misplaced in the midst of riot and insurrection ; 
but the King relied on the firm determination of Parliament 
“ to defend and maintain that constitution which has so long 
protected the liberties, and promoted the happiness of every 
class of my subjects.” Next, there was a complaint against 
France for exciting disturbances in foreign countries, dis- 
regarding the rights of neutral nations, and pursuing views of 
conquest and aggrandisement.” The speech then announced 
an augmentation of the naval and militaiy force, as necessary 
in the present state of aifairs, and best calculated, both to 
maintain internal tranquillity, and to render a firm and tem- 
perate conduct effectual for preserving the blessings of peace.” 

The address, in reply to the speech, was carried without a 
division. The members who were opposed to the war, spoke 
under the discouraging consciousness that, so far from having 
that popular support and sympathy which could alone make 
their opposition formidable, the advocates of peace were in as 
small a minority in the country as in Parliament. On the first 
night of the session, after denouncing the panic which had 
been artfully created, Mr. Fox said, '' I am not so ignorant of 
the present state of men’s minds, and of the ferment artfully 
created, as not to know that I am now advancing an opinion 
likely to be unpopular. It is not the first time I have incurred 
the same hazard.” And, on a subsequent occasion, in a still 
more dejected tone, he said,=^ — ‘‘ I have done my duty in 

* December 15, 1792, 
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submitting my ideas to the House ; and in doing this, I cannot 
possibly have had any other motive than those of public duty 
What were my motives ? Not to court the favour of ministers' 
or those by whom ministers are supposed to be favoured • not 
to gratify my friends, as the debates in this House have shewn • 
not to court popularity, for the general conversation, both 
within and without these walls, has shewn that to gain 
popularity I must have held the opposite course. The people 

may toeat my house as they have done that of Dr. Priestley 

as it is said they have done more recently that of Mr. Walker * 
My motive only was that they might know what was the real 

-T P^“"ged ; and 

ey might know that it .depended on a mere matter of 
form and ceremony.” 

withnniV7°'''^^" this time, 

for admiration and gratitude 

tor the bold and resolute manner in which he opposed the war 

defeam^^ “T"" under the most discouraging 

efeats , and, although deserted by many of his friends in the 

Sed having only a score of followers left, and 

beinn insnP d“f ^ without 

carr^ncr ^ ^ bearing the charge made against him of 

improper correspondence with the enemy in 
to’ ^ "'^"""tng it all with uncomplaining manliness Ld 

runMnnhur^^f"^^ f ® P^Ptt^^t opinions 

Gove^S^r. principles/ did the 

Government resort to such arts as have been described, for 

* A highly respectable inhabitant of ManchectAr i, 

by a “Church and Kine” mob imon bouse was assailed 

“ Republican and LeveUer " His son wL ^ ‘'Jacobin,” or 

whose good fortune it has been to live in t iit^eral principles, but 

discriminate between friends and foes is an aWe* intelligence can 

city. “ alderman and magistrate of that 

t February 7, 1793. 
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creating a still greater panic in men’s minds, or where was the 
motive for going to war with the French Republic ? But ‘‘ the 
wicked fleeth when no man pursueth.” The vaunted “ Consti- 
tution ” of that time was, so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned, an insult to reason, an impudent fraud, which would 
not bear discussion ; and the borough-mongers,” as they were 
afterwards called, were trembling lest its real character might 
be exposed, if people were left at leisure to examine it. What 
that character was, we have been, with infinite naivete, informed 
by one of its admirers. “ The Government of Great Britain,” 
says Alison,* “ which was supposed, by theoretical observers, 
to have been anterior to the great change of 1832, a mixed 
constitution, in which the Crown, the Nobles, and the Com- 
mons mutually checked and counteracted each other, was in 
reality an aristocracy, having a sovereign for the executive, 
disguised under the popular forms of a republic.” Although 
this Government of false pretences had two extremes of society, 
the interested few and the ignorant many, on its side; yet there 
was a small party of parliamentary reformers, who, though 
stigmatised as “Jacobins,” “Levellers,” and “Republicans,” 
were active, earnest, and able men, comprising in their body 
nearly all the intellect of the age ; and it was from the chime- 
rical fear that these men would put themselves under the 
influence of French politicians that the two countries were to 
be rent asunder by war. Upon this point we have the ingenious 
avowal of a young statesman, who lived to fill the highest office 
in the State. Mr. Jenkinsonf (afterwards Lord Liverpool), 
said, — ‘‘He had heard it frequently urged that this was a 
period particularly unfavourable to a war with France, on 
account of the number of discontented persons amongst us 
in correspondence with the seditious of that country, who 
menaced and endangered our government and constitution. 
That there was a small party entertaining such designs he had 

^ Vol. iii. p. lor. ] 

f December 15, 1792, 
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very little doubt ; and, from their great activity, he also con- 
sidered them as dangerous; but he confessed that this very 
circumstance, so far from deterring him from war, became a 
kind of inducement. They might be troublesome in times of 
peace — they might be tranquil in time of war ; for as soon as 
hostilities were commenced, the correspondence with the 
French must cease, and all the resource they had would be 
to emigrate to that country, which would be a good thing for 
this ; or, remaining where they are, to conduct themselves like 
good citizens, as that correspondence which by law was not 
punishable now, would in time of war be treason.” 

The same motive for the war was at last avowed by him 
who had performed the part of Peter the Hermit, in rousing 
the warlike spirit of the nation. Edmund Burke, who from 
the year 1789, was possessed by a species of monomania upon 
the French Revolution, took a prominent part in these discus- 
sions ; indeed, whatever was the subject before the House, if 
he rose to speak upon it, he was pretty certain to mount his 
favourite hobby before he resumed his seat. Let the subject, 
the occasion, the argument be what it may,” said Mr. Francis,* 
he has but one way of treating it. War and peace, the repair 
of a turnpike, the better government of nations, the direction 
of a canal, and the security of the constitution are all alike in 
his contemplation : the French Revolution is an answer to 
everything ; the French Revolution is his everlasting theme, the 
universal remedy, the grand specific, the never-failing panacea, 
the principal burden of his song ; and with this he treats us 
from day to day ; a cold, flat, insipid hash of the same dish, 
perpetually served up to us in different shapes, till at length 
with all his cookery, the taste revolts, the palate sickens at it.” 

At length, on the discussion of the Alien Bill,t Burke's 
powers of reason and judgment seemed to be entirely over- 
borne by a frenzied imagination. Drawing forth a dagger and 
brandishing it in the air, he cast it with great vehemence of 
^ May;, 179^. f Pecember28, 1792, 
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action on the floor : It is my object/' said he,^ ''to keep the 
French infection from this country : their principles from our 
minds, and their daggers from our hearts 1 I vote for this bill, 
because I believe it to be the means of saving my life and all 
our lives from the hands of assassins \ I vote for it because it 
will break the abominable system of the modern pantheon, and 
prevent the introduction of French principles and French 
daggers. When they smile I see blood trickling down their 
faces j I see their insidious purposes,— I see that the object of 
all their cajoling is blood ! I now warn my countrymen to 
beware of these execrable philosophers, whose only object it is 
to destroy everything that is good here, and to establish im- 
morality and murder by precept and example 1 " 

And on a subsequent occasion,'' immediately after the 
declaration of hostilities, he declared his fixed opinion that " if 
we continued at peace with France, there would not be ten 
years of stability in the government of this country." Thus 
did he who first sounded the tocsin of war, and led the public 
mind through each successive phase of hostility, until he 
triumphed in the deadly struggle which had now begun, avow 
that the object he sought was to avert the danger with which 
French principles menaced the institutions of this country, 

I must add one extract from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Windham, the leader of the Whig seceders, who became Pitt’s 
Secretary at War. It was delivered on the ist February, 1793, 
the day on which war was declared by France, but before that 
event was known here. “ He agreed that in all prolahility the 
French had no wish at this moment to go to war with this 
cou7iiry^ as they were not yet ready to do so ; their object 
seemed to be to take all Europe in detail, and we might be 
reserved to be the last." Here the whole case as against 
ourselves is fully admitted by one of the most determined 
advocates of the war. It is needless to add, that if we were 
Justified in going to war because we predicted that France 

^ Feb, 18, 1793, 
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would attack us at some future time, there never need be a 
want of justification for a war. 

But it is at a somewhat later period that we discover more 
clearly the real motives of the war as acknowledged by its 
authors. In 1795, when hostilities had been carried on for 
two years, with but little impression upon the enemy, and 
when the cry for peace became general, there was less reserve 
in avowing the objects for which we had entered upon war. 
In a speech in favour of peace, Mr. Wilberforce* said : “ With 
regard to the probable consequences of pursuing the war, he 
considered them to be in their nature uncertain. Heretofore 
tf might justly he said to be carried on in order to prevent the 
progress of French principles ; but now there was much more 
danger of their being strengthened by a general discontent, 
arising from a continuance of the war, than from any importa- 
tion of the principles themselves from France.” 

On a subsequent occasion, after the government of France 
had undergone a change, and had passed into the hands of 
the Directory, and when the British ministry was constrained 
by the general discontent to make a profession of willingness 
to negotiate for peace, they were obliged, in order to justify 
themselves for having formerly advocated war, to point to the 
altered, and as they alleged more settled, state of the French 
Government as the cause of the change in their policy. Mr. 
Pittf said— certainly said that the war was not like others, 
occasioned by particular insult, or the unjust seizure of 
territory, or the like, or undertaken to repel usurpation^ connected 
with principles calculated to subvert all government^ and which, 
while they flourished in their original force and malignity, were 
totally incompatible with the accustomed relations of peace 
and amity. We professed also that many persons in that 
country felt the pressure of the calamities under which it 
laboured, and were ready to co-operate for the destruction of 
the causes which occasioned them.” 

May 27 , 1795 . f Dec . 9 , 1795 . 
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In the debate in the House of Lords which followed this 
pacific message from the King a more undisguised statement 
was made by one who, as a cabinet minister, had the fullest 
opportunity of knowing the motives of those who entered upon 
the war, Earl Fitzwilliam=^ said The present war was of a 
nature different from all common wars. It was commenced, 
not from any of the ordinary motives of policy and ambition. 
7? w/zs expressly uud6ftcth6'}i to TcstoTC OTdcT in Ftclucc^ and to 
effect the destruction of the abominaUe system that prevailed in 
that country. Upon this understanding it vras that he had 
separated from some of those with whom he had long 
acted in politics, and with other noble friends had lent 
aid to his Majesty’s ministers. Upon this understanding he 
had filled that situation which he some time since held in the 
Cabinet. Knowing then on such authority the object of the war 
to have been to restore order in France^ he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the declaration in the message that his Majesty was 
now prepared to treat for peace.” 

The Fitzwilliams have always had the habit of plain-speak 
ing, though not of invariably foreseeing all the logical con- 
sequences of what they say. Their honesty has, however, 
been proverbial ; and as in this case the speaker went to the 
unusual length of giving evidence as a cabinet minister against 
his former colleagues, and was not contradicted, we may take 
his statement as conclusive proof upon the question in hand. 
But w;hat must we think of the conduct of the government, 
and especially of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, in having 
thrown the responsibility of the war upon France upon such 
pretences as the opening of the navigation of the Scheldt, 
whilst at the same time we have overwhelming evidence to 
show that they were determined to .provoke a collision for 
totally different objects? What will be said of it when our 
history is written by some future Niebuhr? I could multiply 
quotations of a similar tendency to the above, but I forbear 

D cember 14, 1795. 
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from a conviction that no further evidence is required to prove 
my case. 

But there is one ad of our government, illustrative of its 
motives in entering upon the war, which I must not omit to 
mention. Shortly after the commencement of hostilities (Nov- 
ember, 1793) our naval forces took possession of Toulon, 
when Admiral Hood and the British Commissioners published 
a proclamation, in the name of the King of England, to the 
people of France, in which they declared in favour of monarchy 
in France in the person of Louis XVII. But not a word did 
they say about the opening of the navigation of the Scheldt 
or the pretended objects of the war. And about the same 
time* the King of England published a declaration to the 
French nation, in which he promises the ‘‘suspension of 
hostilities, and friendship, security and protection to all those 
who by declaring for monarchical government shall shake off 
the yoke of a sanguinary anarchy.” It is strange that our 
government did not see that this was as much an act of 
intervention in the internal concerns of another people as any- 
thing which had been done by the French Convention, and 
that, in fact, it was affording a justification for every act of the 
kind perpetrated on the Continent, from the Declaration of 
Pilnitz to the present moment. 

In drawing this argument to a close, I have done nothing 
but prove the truth of a statement made by a writer who has 
devoted far more time, labour, and learning to the investigation 
of the subject than it is in my power to bestow. Considering 
that he is a partisan of the war, and an admirer of the political 
system which it was designed to uphold, I cannot but marvel 
at his candour, which I should the more admire if I were sure 
that he has fully appreciated the logical consequences that flow 
from his admissions. The following are the remarks of Sir A. 
Alison upon the origin of the war : — 

“ In truth, the arguments urged by Government were not the 

* October 29 , 1793 . 
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only motives for commencing the war. The danger they 
apprehended lay nearer home than the conc^iiest of the 
Republicans : it was not foreign subjugation so much as 
domestic revolution that was dreaded if a pacific intercourse 
were any longer maintained with France. ‘ Croyez-moi,’ said 
the Empress Catherine to Segur, in 1789, ‘une guerre seule 
peut changer la direction des esprits en France, les leunir, 
donner un but plus utile aux passions et reveiller le vrai 
patriotisme.' ^ In this observation is contained the true secret^ and 
the best vmdication of the revohctionary war. The passions 
were excited ; democratic ambition was awakened ; the desire 
of power under the name of reform was rapidly gaining ground 
among the middle ranks, and the institutions of the country 
were threatened with an overthrow as violent as that which had 
recently taken place in the French monarchy. In these circum- 
stances the only mode of checking the evil was by engaging in a 
foreign contest., by drawing off the ardent spirits into active 
service, and, in lieu of the modern desire for innovation, 
rousing the ancient gallantry of the British nation.^^f 

Of the moral sense which could permit an approval of the 
sentiments of the imperial patroness of Suwarrow, I would 
rather not speak. But I wish that a copy of this extract could 
be possessed by every man in England, that all might under- 
stand the “true secret'’ of despots, which is to employ one 
nation in cutting the throats ot another, so that neither may 
have time to reform the abuses in their own domestic govern- 
ment. I would say on the contrary, the true secret of the 
people is to remain at peace ; and not only so, but to be on 
their guard against false alarms about the intended aggressions 
of their neighbours, which when too credulously believed, give 
to government all the political advantages of a w^ar, without its 

* Believe me, a war alone can change the direction of men’s minds in France, 
re-unite them, give a more useful aim to the passions, and awaken true 
patriotism. 

f Vol. iv, p. 7. 
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risks \ for they keep men’s minds in a degrading state of fear 
and dependence, and afford the excuse for continually increasing 
government expenditure. 

One word only upon the objection that the French were the 
first to declare war. In the present case, as in that of the 
Allied Powers on the Continent, to which we before alluded, 
we were giving to ourselves all the advantages of a belligerent 
power by our warlike preparations, without affording to the 
French the fair warning of a declaration of war. The Govern- 
ment of France acted more in accordance with, the recognised 
law of nations in publishing the reasons why they were, 
contrary to their own wishes, at war with England. The 
language and acts of Mr. Pitt were a virtual declaration of war. 
Half as much said or done by a Prime Minister now would 
be enough to plunge all Europe in flames. We have seen that 
the Militia was embodied, and the Parliament suddenly 
assembled on the 13th December, 1792, when the King’s 
speech recommended an augmentation of the army and navy. 
On the 28th January, 1793, upon the arrival of the news of 
the execution of the French king, not only was M. Chauvelin, 
the French Minister, ordered to leave the kingdom in eight 
days, but the King’s message, which was sent to the House of 
Commons announcing this fact, recommended a further 
augmentation of the land and sea forces. This increased 
armament was not now wanted, as was professed to be the case 
on the 13th December, for ‘‘ preserving the blessings of peace,” 
but, to quote the words of the Message, to enable his 
Majesty to take the most effectual measures, in the present 
important conjuncture, for maintaining the security and rights 
of his own dominions 3 for stiff orting Ms allies ; and for 
opposing views of aggrandizement and ambition on the part of 
France, which would be at all times dangerous to the general 
interests of Europe, but are peculiarly so when connected with 
the propagation of principles which lead to the violation of the 
most sacred duties, and are utterly subversive of th& peace and 
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order of all civil society.” Once more I must beg your atten- 
tion to dates. This message was delivered on the 28th 
January, 1793. Up to this time the French Government had 
given undeniable proofs of desiring to preserve peace with 
England. And it was not till after the delivery of this message 
to Parliament, after a peremptory order had been given to 
their ambassador to leave England ; after all these preparations 
for war ; and after the insulting speeches and menaces uttered 
by Mr. Pitt and the other ministers in Parliament, which, as 
will be seen by referring to the debates of this time, were of 
themselves sufficient to provoke hostilities, that the French 
Convention, by a unanimous vote, declared war against 
England on the ist February, 1793, 

On the iith February, the King sent a message to Parlia- 
ment, in which he said he “ relied with confidence on the firm 
and effectual support of the House of Commons, and on the 
zealous exertions of a brave and loyal people in prosecuting a 

and 

The wisdom of the advice of the Czarina Catherine was 
exemplified in what followed. The war diverted men's minds 
from every domestic grievance. Hatred to the French was the 
one passion henceforth cultivated. All political ameliorations 
were postponed ; Reform of Parliament, a question which had 
previously been so ripe that Pitt himself, in company with 
Major Cartwright, attended public meetings in its favour, was 
put aside for forty years ; and even the voice of Wilberforce, 
pleading for the slave, was for several successive sessions 
mute, amidst the death struggle which absorbed all the passions 
and sympathies of mankind. 

And now, my dear Sir, if you have done me the honour to 
read this long letter, I will conclude with an appeal for your 
candid judgment upon the merits of the question between us. 
Recollect that we are not discussing the professional claims of 
the Duke of Wellington to our admiration. He and his great 


[when was war ever acknowledged to be otherwise ?] just 
necessary wart^ 
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opponent were brought forth and educated by the war of the 
Revolution. They were the accidents, not the cause, of that 
mighty struggle. The question is— was that war in its origin 
just and necessary on our part ? Was it so strictly a defensive 
war that we are warranted in saying that God raised up the 
Duke as an instrument for our protection ? I humbly submit 
that the facts of the case are in direct opposition to this view • 
and that it is only by pleading ignorance of the historical details 
which I have narrated that we can ’hope to be acquitted of 
. impiety in attributing to an all-wise and just Providence an 
active interposition in favour of a war so evidently unprovoked 
and aggressive.— And I remain faithfully yours, Richard 
Cobden. 


To the Rev. 



LETTER III, 


MR. COBDEN TO THE REVEREND . 

January, 1853. 

My Dear Sir, — I am afraid you do not overstate the case 
in saying, that not one in a thousand of the population of this 
country has ever doubted the justice and necessity of our last 
war with France. There is all but a unanimous sentiment 
upon the subject ; and it is easily accounted for. The present 
generation of adults have been educated under circumstances 
which forbade an impartial judgment upon the origin of the 
war. They were either born during the strife of arms, when 
• men’s hopes and fears were too much involved in the issue of 
the struggle to find leisure for an historical inquiry into the 
merits of the quarrel, or after the conclusion of the peace, when 
people were glad to forget everything connected with the war, 
excepting our victories and the victors. There are no men 
now living, and still engaged in the active business of life, who 
were old enough to form an opinion upon the question, and to 
take a part in the controversy, when peace or war trembled in 
the balance in 1792 : and our histories have been written too 
much in the interest of the political party which was at that 
time in power to enable our youth to grow up with sound 
opinions upon the conduct of the authors of the war. 

But the truth must be told to the people of this country. I 
have no fear that they will refuse to hear it. Even were they 
so disposed, it would not affect the final verdict of mankind 
upon the question. The facts which I have narrated, together 
with many more leading to the same conclusion, to say nothing 
of the reserve of proofs which Time has yet to disclose, will all 
be as accessible to the German and American historians as 
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ourselves. Mr. Bancroft is approaching the epoch to which 
we refer, and can any one who has followed him thus far in his 
great historical work, and observed his acute appreciation of 
the workings of our aristocratic system, doubt that, should he 
bring his industry and penetration to the task, he will succeed 
in laying bare to the light of day the motives which impelled 
our government to join the crusade against the revolution of 
1789? 

But the whole truth must be told, and the public mind 
thoroughly imbued with the real merits of the case, not as the 
solution of a mere historical problem, but in the interest of 
peace, and as the best and, indeed, only means of preparing 
the way for that tone of confidence and kindness, which every- 
body, excepting a few hopelessly depraved spirits, believes will 
one day characterise the intercourse of France and England. 
For if in science and morals a truth once established be fruitful 
in other truths, and error, when undetected, be certain to 
multiply itself after its own kind, how surely must the same 
principle apply to the case before us ! 

If England be under the erroneous impression that the 
sanguinary feud of twenty-two years, which cost her so many 
children, and heaped upon her such a load of debt and taxation, 
was forced upon her by the unprovoked aggression of France, 
it is, I fear, but too natural that she should not only cherish 
feelings of enmity and resentment against the author of such 
calamities, but that there should be always smouldering in her 
breast dark suspicions that a similar injury may again be in- 
flicted upon her by a power which has displayed so great a 
disregard of the obligations of justice. The natural result of 
this state of feeling is that it leads us to remind the offending 
party pretty frequently of the disastrous results of their former 
attacks, to thrust before their eyes memorials of our prowess, 
and to warn them from time to time that we are preparing to 
repel any fresh aggressions which they may be meditating 
against us. 
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If, on the other hand, the real origin of the war be impressed 
upon the mind of the present generation, and it be known, 
popularly kncnvn^ that, far from having been, as we are told it 
was, undertaken in behalf of liberty, or for the defence of our 
own shores, it was hatched upon the Continent in the secret 
counsels of despotic courts, and fed from the industry of 
England by her then oligarchial government ; that its object 
was to deprive the French people of the right of self-govern- 
ment, and to place their liberties at the disposal of an arbitrary 
king, a corrupt church, and a depraved aristocracy ; then the 
opinion of the country, and its language and acts, will be totally 
different from what we have just described. Instead of feelings 
of resentment, there will be sentiments of regret; far from 
suspecting attacks from the French, the people of England, 
seeing through, and separating themselves from the policy by 
which their fathers were misled, will be rather disposed to level 
their suspicion at those who call upon them again, without one 
fact to warrant it, to put themselves in an attitude of defiance 
against their unoffending neighbour ; and in lieu of constantly 
invoking the memory of their own exploits, or the reverses of 
their opponents, the English people will, under the circum- 
stances which I have supposed, be anxious only for an oblivion 
of all memorials of an unjust and aggressive war. 

Can any doubt exist as to which of these conditions of 
public opinion and feeling is most likely to conduce to peace, 
and which to w^ar ? 

But, moreover, the truth must be known in order that the 
people of England may be the better able to appreciate the 
feelings of the French towards them. The precept “ Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you,’^ is applicable 
to thought as well as act. Before we condemn the sentiments 
entertained by the people of France with respect to our conduct 
in the last war, let us endeavour to form an opinion as to what 
our own feelings would be under similar circumstances. To 
do this WT must bear in mind that whilst our historians give us 
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a flattering and partial account of the conduct of our govern- 
ment at the breaking out of the last war, the French writers, as 
may naturally be supposed, lose no opportunity of recording 
every fact which redounds to our disadvantage. I have 
abstained from giving quotations from these authorities, because 
they would be open to the charge of being partial and preju- 
diced. But it ought to be known to us that not only do these 
writers make the European powers who conspired against the 
liberties of France responsible for the war, they invariably 
assign to England the task of stimulating the flagging zeal of 
the Continental despots, and of bribing them to continue their 
warlike operations when all other inducements failed. The 
least hostile of these writers, M. Thiers, the favourite of our 
aristocracy, in speaking of our preparations for the campaio-n 
of 1794, says “England was still the soul of the coalitioli 
and urged the powers of the Continent to hasten to destroy, on 
the banks of the Seine, a revolution at which she was terrified 
and a rival which was detestable to her. The implacable son 
of Chatham had this year made prodigious efforts for the 
destruction of France.’’ It is to the energies of Pitt, wielding 
the power of England, that France attributes the tremendous 
coalitions which again and again brought nearly all Europe in 
hostile array against her. Thus does M. Thiers describe the 
spirit which animated him : “ In England a revolution which 
had only half regenerated the social state, had left' subsisting a 
crowd of feudal institutions which were objects of attachment 
for the court and aristocracy, and of attack for the opposition. 
Pitt had a double object in view;, first to allay the hostility of 
the aristocracy, to parry the demand for reform, and thus to 
preserve his ministry by controlling both parties ; secondly— to 
overwhelm France beneath her own misfortunes, and the hatred 
of all the European governments.” 

These quotations afford but a faint idea of the tone in which 
the historical writers of that country deal with the subject. 
We are held up generally to popular odium as the perfidious 
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and Machiavelian plotters against the liberties of the French 
people. 

But it will probably be asked — and the question is important 
— what are the J>resenf opinions of Frenchmen respecting their 
own Revolution out of which the war sprang ? There is nothing 
upon which we entertain more erroneous views. When we 
speak of that event, our recollection calls up those occurrences 
only, such as the Reign of Terror, the rise and fall of Napoleon, 
the wars of conquest carried on by him, and the final collapse 
of the territory of France within its former boundaries, which 
seem to stamp with failure, if not with disgrace, the entire 
character of the Revolution. The Frenchman, on the contrary, 
directs his thoughts steadily to the year 1789. He finds the 
best excuse he can for the madness of 1794; he will point, 
with pride, to the generous magnanimity of the populace of 
Paris, in 1830 and 1848, as an atonement for the Reign of 
Terror ; he throws upon foreign powers, and especially u pon 
England, the responsibility for the long wars which desolated 
so many of the countries of Europe ; but towards the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789, and the principles which they established, 
his feelings of reverence and gratitude are stronger than ever ; 
he never alludes to them but with enthusiasm and admiration. 
This feeling is confined to no class, as the following extract 
from a speech addressed by M. Thiers on the 29th June, 1851, 
to that most Conservative body, the National Assembly, and 
the response which it elicited, will show. It is taken verbatim, 
from a report published by himself : — 

M. Thiers, — Let us do honour to the men who have main- 
tained in France, since 1789, real civil equality — equality of 
taxation, which we owe to our admirable and noble Revolution. 
(Notre belle et honorable revolution.”) — (Assent and agitation.) 

voice on the left , — Settle that with your friends. (Oh, 
oh ! murmurs.) 

“ A voice on the right — Don’t mistake ; it is not the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 that is referred to. 
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Thiers . — I speak of the Revolution of 1789, and I 
trust we are all of one mind upon that (The left. Yes 1 yes ! 
laughter.) 

M. Charras . — Talk to the right. 

M. Thiers . — I have a better opinion than you of my 
country, and of all our parties, and I am convinced that no one 
will encounter coldness or disapprobation from any quarter 
when praising the Revolution of 1789. (Marks of approbation 
from a great number of benches.)” 

There is no greater proof of the predominant favour in 
which any opinions are held in France than to find them advo- 
cated by M. Thiers. But whilst employed upon this letter, a 
recent production from the pen of my accomplished friend, M. 
Michael Chevalier, has met my eye, in which he speaks of “ the 
immortal principles of “ our glorious Constituent Assembly of 
1789,” Where two men of such eminent authority, but of such 
diametrically opposite views upon economical principles, agree 
in their admiration of a particular policy, it is a proof that it 
must have irresistible claims upon public aioprobation. Men 
of the highest social position in France — even they whose 
fathers fell a sacrifice to the Reign of Terror — admit that to the 
measures of 1789 (they were in substance described in my last 
letter), which have elevated the millions of their countrymen 
from a condition hardly superior to that of the Russian serf to 
the rank of citizens and proprietors of the soil, France is in- 
debted for a more rapid advance in civilisation, wealth, and 
happiness, than was ever previously made by any community 
of a similar extent within the same period of time. 

This feeling, so universally shared, has not been impaired 
by the recent changes in France ; for it is directed less towards 
forms of government, or political institutions, than to the con- 
stitution of society itself. And here let me observe again upon 
the erroneous notions we fall into as to the state of public 
opinion in France, because we insist upon judging it by our 
own standard. Assuredly, if the French have the presumption 
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to measure our habits and feelings by theirs, they must commit 
as great blunders. Our glory is that the franchises and 
charters gained by our forefathers have secured us an amount 
oi personal freedom that is not to be surpassed under any form 
of government. And it is the jealous, patriotic, unselfish love 
of this freedom, imjDelling the whole community to rush to the 
legal rescue of the meanest pauper if his chartered personal 
liberties be infringed by those in power, that distinguishes us 
from all European countries j and I would rather part with 
every sentiment of liberty we possess than this, because, with 
it, every other right is attainable. 

But the French people care little for a charter of habeas 
corpus / else, during their many revolutions, when power has 
descended into the streets, why has it not been secured ? and 
the liberty of the press, and the right of association, and public 
meeting, have been violated by universal suffrage almost as 
much as by their emperors and kings. That which the French 
really prize, and the English trouble themselves little about, is 
the absence of privileged inequality in their social system. 
Any violation of this principle is resisted with all the jealousy 
which we display in matters of individual freedom. It was 
this spirit which ^^baffled the designs of Napoleon and Louis 
XVIII., to found an aristocracy by the creation of entails. 
Now, the Revolution of 17^9? besides securing liberty of 
worship, and establishing probably the fairest system of govern- 
ment taxation (apart from the protective policy of the nation) 
at present to be found in the world, has divided the rich land 
of France amongst its whole population. It is these measures, 
coupled with the abolition of hereditary rank, and of the law of 
entail, w^hich have chiefly contributed to gain for the Con- 
stituent Assembly the gratitude of a people so jealous of 
privilege, and so passionately attached to the soil. Yet it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon our minds that it was 
against the principles of this very Assembly that Burke, in 
1790, launched his fiery declamation, in which we find 'the 
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following amongst many similar invectives “ You would not 
have chosen to consider the French as a people of yesterday, 
as a nation of low-born servile wretches, until the emancipating 
year 1789 and we are equally bound to remember that it 
was with the intention of overthrowung the system of govern- 
ment established by that Assembly that the despotic powers 
marshalled their armies for the invasion of France, and when, 
upon the failure of the attack, we threw the weight of England 
into the scale of despotism. Having fully realised to ourselves 
the case of the French people, let us ask — what would be our 
feelings under their circumstances ? 

Why, I fear, in the first place, w^e should, like them, still 
remember with some bitterness the unprovoked attack made 
upon us by the nations of Europe, and that we should be 
sometimes tempted to call that country in particular ‘^per- 
fidious,’’ which, w^hilst professing to be free itself, and to have 
derived its freedom from a revolution, yet joined the despots 
of the Continent in a coalition against the liberties of another 
people : we, who have just paid almost pagan honours to the 
remains of a general who fought the battles of that unrighteous 
coalition — what would we have done in honour of those soldiers 
who beat back from our frontiers confederate armies of literally 
every nation in Christian Europe, except Sweden, Denmark, 
and Switzerland ? Should we not, if we were Frenchmen, be 
greater worshippers of the name of Napoleon, if possible, than 
we are of Wellington and Nelson — and with greater reason ? 
Should we not forgive him his ambition, his selfishness, his 
despotic rule ? would not every fault be forgotten in the 
recollection that he humbled Prussia, who had without provo- 
cation assailed us when in the throes of a domestic revolution, 
and that he dictated terms at Vienna to Austria, who had 
actually begun the dismemberment* of our own territory? 
Should not we in all probability still feel so much under the 
influence of former dangers and disasters as to cling for pro- 

At Valenciennes and Condd. 
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tection to a large standing army ? — and might not that central- 
ised government which alone enabled us to preserve our 
independence still find favour in our sight ? and should we not 
indulge a feeling of proud defiance in electing for the chief of 
the state the next heir to that great military hero, the child 
and champion of the Revolution, whose family had been 
especially proscribed by the coalesced Powers before whom 
he finally fell ? Yes, however wise men might moralise, and good 
men mourn, these would, under the circumstances, I am sure, be 
the feelings and passions of Englishmen — ay, and probably, 
in even a stronger degree than they are now cherished in France. 

What, then, are the results which I anticipate from the 
general diffusion of a true knowledge of the origin and 
character of the last French war ? In the first place, a more 
friendly and tolerant feeling towards the French people. The 
maxim of Rochefoucault, that we never forgive those we have 
injured, if it be not unjust as applied to individuals, does not 
certainly hold good with respect to communities. Great 
nations ^ may be proud, and even vain, but they are ever 
magnanimous ; and it is only meanness which could lead us 
to visit upon our victim the penalty of our own injustice. 
Besides, the maxim is not intended to apply, even in indivi- 
duals, to generous natures, and generosity is the invariable 
attribute of great masses of men. 

But, in the next place, I should expect from a more correct 
knowledge of our error of sixty years ago, that we shall be less 
likely to repeat it now. It is certain that the lesson will not 
be required? Are there no symptoms that we have spirits 
amongst us who want not the will, if the power and occasion 
be afforded, to play the part of Burke in our day ? He excited 
the indignation of his countrymen against a republic which 
had decapitated a King j now our sympathies are roused in 
behalf of a republic which has been strangled by an Emperor. 
However inconsistent, in other respects, our conduct at the 
two epochs may be, we seem .in both cases likely to fall into 
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the error of forgetting that the French nation are the legitimate 
tribunal for disposing of the grievance. To forget this is 
indeed a more flagrant act of intervention on our part than was 
that of our forefathers, inasmuch as, whilst they usurped the 
functions of twenty-four millions of Frenchmen, we are now 

in danger of treating thirty-six millions with no greater con- 
sideration. 

I have said that we are not without imitators of the Re- 
flections. A small volume of “ Letters of ‘ an Englishman’ on 
Lotus Nafokon, the Empire and the Coup d’Etat reprinted with 
large additions from the Times’’ is lying before me. I know a 
cynical person who stoutly maintains the theory that we are 
not progressive creatures ; that, on the contrary, we move in a 
circle of instincts ; and that a given cycle of years brings us 
back again to the follies and errors from which we thought 
mankind had emancipated , itself. And really these JLetters are 
calculated to encourage him in his cynicism. For here we 
have the very same invectives levelled at Louis Napoleon 
which were hurled at the Constituent Assembly sixty years 
ago. The style, the language, the very epithets are identically 
the same. Take a couple of morsels by way of illustration, 
the one speaking of the Constituent Assembly of 1789, and 
the other of Louis Napoleon in 1852 ; ’ 

Burke, 1790. 

‘ How came the Assembly by their present power over the ai-mv 
Chiefly, to be sure, by debauching the soldiers from their officers.” ' 

“Englishman,” 1852. 

. ’^he banquets to the sub-officers, the champagne, the toasts, 'and the 
reviews disclosed a continuity of purpose, and a determination to debauch 
tile soldiery, calculated to open the eyes of all. ” 

So iTiuch. for a, specimen of specific a-ccustition. 

Now for a sample of general invective : 

Burke, 1790. 

SjteaMng of ihe Comtituent AssevihJy. 

‘‘ When all the frauds, impostures, violences, rapines, burnings, murders. 
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conascations, compulsory paper cuixencies, and every description of 
tyranny and cruelty employed to bring about and uphold this revolution 
lave their natural effect, that is, to shock the moral sentiments of all 
virtuous sober minds, the abettors of this philosophic system immediately 
strain their throats in’ a declamation against the old monarchical govern- 
ment of France.” 

‘^Englishman,” 1852. 

S;^eakingof Louis Naj)oleo7t. 

“A self-convicted perjurer, an attainted traitor, a conspirator success- 
ful by the foulest treachery, the purchase of the soldiery, and the butchery 
y thousands, he must, if not cut short in his career, go all length of 
tyranny. For him there is no halt, for his system no element of either 
Stability or progress. It is a hopeless and absolute anachronism.” 

Considering that the result of Burke’s declamation was a 
war of twenty-two years, first to put down the French Republic 
and afterwards Napoleon Bonaparte, both in the interest of 
the Bourbons ; that the war cost us some five hundred millions 
of debt; and that the result is this present year, 1853, a Bona- 
parte, whose family we proscribed, sitting upon the French 
throne, and the Bourbons, whom we installed at the Tuileries 
fugitives from the soil of France ; remembering these thin<^s' 
and beholding this not altogether unsuccessful attempt at aii 
imitation of the _ “ Reflections,” it does certainly afford a 
triumph to my cynical acquaintance so far at least as to raise a 
doubt whether pro^essive wisdom be an element of our foreign 
policy I could give many specimens of declamatory writing 
from the Letters not inferior to Burke in style, and some of 
them surpassing him in the vigour of their invective Tnkp 
the following as an illustration of the lengths to which 2e 
writer s vehemence carries him, and let it be borne in mind 
that these letters have had a far wider circulation than Burke’s 
great philippic, with all its popularity, could boast of. I invite 
attention to those passages marked by me in italics. “The 

.1— *1 * 1 * ^ s^— t Upon a crater : 

the soil IS volcanic, undermined and trembling; the steps are 

s ippery with blood, and the darkening steam of smouldering 
hatred, conspiracy, and vengeance is exhaling round it Each 
w 
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party can furnish its contingents for tyrannicide^ the assassin do^s 
him m the street^ and even at the halls or banquets of the Ely see he 
may find the fate of Gustavus, He who has been false to all 
must only look for falsehood, and is doomed to daily and to 
nightly fears of mutinies, insurrections, and revenge. Con- 
science cannot be altogether stifled, and will sometimes obtrude 
in her horrible phantasmagoria the ghastly corpses of the 
Boulevards.” 

Nobody will suppose that I would deny to any one the 
right of publishing his views upon French or any other politics. 
So far am I from wishing to restrain the liberty of the press it 
is my constant complaint that it is not free enough. The 
press, in my opinion, should be the only censor of the press • 
and in this spirit I would appeal to public opinion against the 
evil tendency of these and similar productions. We all know 
how the strictures of Burke began with criticism, grew into 
menace, and ended in a cry for war. The “ Englishman’s ” 
Letters here again an exact counterpart of their great original. 
The volume contains ten letters, the two first — penned in a 
style of which I have given specimens— are furious attacks 
upon Louis Napoleon and his government, with passing con- 
demnations on the majority of the Legislative Assembly, the 
Orleanists, the bourgeoisie, the peasantry, the soldiers, and the 
priests; in fact there is hardly any party in France which 
escapes his vituperation. Next comes letter the third, headed, 
most appropriately after all this provoking abuse, ^'The Natiofial 
Defences^ which subject he discusses with his telling style, and 
upon the whole with great good sense. Having thus provided 
against accidents, and ascertained that he was ensconced in 
something stronger than a “glass house,” he resumes his 
vocation of pelting with the hardest and sharpest words he can 
find in his copious vocabulary of invective, Louis Napoleon in 
particular, and all sorts of men in general at home and abroad. 
After indulging himself in this way through four more letters 
we come to the eighth, which bears the title— somewhat out of 
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place in such company — Peace at all pricel^ It would 
■seem that Mr. Burritt and Mr. Fry, having taken alarm at the 
hostile tone of the English press, had set on foot a scheme for 
counteracting the mischief. Addresses containing assurances 
of friendship and peace were drawn up in several of our towns, 
signed by the inhabitants and forwarded to various places in 
France. This movement, than which nothing could be more 
amiable, and certainly nothing more harmless, draws down 
upon the heads of poor Messrs. Burritt and Fry, and the peace 
party generally, such a volley of vituperative epithets that they 
might almost excite the jealousy of M. Bonaparte himself. 
Speaking of the peace advocates, “they require,’^ says he, 
“keepers, not reporters. Their place is Hanwell, not the 
London Tavern, and their chairman should be Doctor 
Conolly ! ’’ 

Now in the course pursued by the “ Englishman we have 
an epitome of the conduct of all such writers. They begin 
with denunciations of the French Government, they then call 
for more “ defences ” as a protection against the hostility which 
they instinctively feel such language naturally excites, and they 
end in onslaught upon the advocates of peace because they do 
not join in the cry. 

Before indulging this expensive propensity for scolding, 
this determination to grumble not only for ourselves but also 
for thirty>six millions of Frenchmen, it behoves us to ask not 
only whether any benefit will arise, but whether positive injury 
may not be done, even to the people we wish to serve, by our 
uncalled-for interference. It is hardly necessary that I should 
declare that were Louis Napoleon an Englishman or I a 
Frenchman, however small a minority of opponents he might 
have, I should be one of them. That is all I have to say on 
the matter, for anything more would, in my opinion, be mere 
impertinence towards the French people, who fbr reasons best 
known to themselves acquiesce in his rule. But admitting for 
the sake of argument all that is said of the tyranny, treachery, 
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and wickedness of Louis Napoleon be true, those are precisely 
the qualities in despotic monarchs to which we are indebted for 
our liberties. Why should not the French be allowed the 
opportunity of deriving some of the advantages which we have 
gained from bad sovereigns ? Where would our charters and 
franchises have been if our Johns and Jameses had not 
ruled and misgoverned ? Nobody pretends that the French 
emperor is quite so bad as our eighth Henry ; yet we contrived 
to owe to him our Protestantism. If half what is alleged 
against Louis Napoleon be true the French people will have 
' him at a great disadvantage in any controversy or struggle 
they may be engaged in with him. One thing alone could 
prevent this— the popularity which will assuredly follow from 
continued attacks in the English press such as I have just 
quoted. 

But here let me warn you against the belief into which so 
many fall, that the hostile tone adopted by writers of this 
country towards the French Government, and the cry of an 
invasion, have reference to the present despotic ruler of France 
only. That is one of the many shapes which the cry has 
assumed. But it was first heard when Louis Philippe, the 
“Najooleon of Peace,'' was on the throne. The letter of the 
Duke of Wellington to Sir John , Burgoyne, which has been 
made the text-book for panic-mongers ever since, was written 
when the King of the French had given seventeen years’ proof 
of his pacific policy, and when that representative form of 
government, which we are now told was the guarantee of feace^ 
was still subsisting in France. It made its appearance in 1847, 
when we were already spending more upon our warlike arma- 
ments than in any of the previous thirty years — more by two 
millions of money than the most terrified invasionist pro- 
poses to expend. And yet at that time, and under those 
circumstances, the cry for more defence against the French 
was as active, and the clamour against the peace party 
who resisted it, as strong, as at any later time ; and the very 
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same parties who now advocate increased armaments to protect 
our shores against Louis Napoleon, were amongst the loudest 
of those who swelled the panic cry in 1847. 

An allusion to the infirmities of a great mind, however 
painful at the present moment, is rendered absolutely necessary 
by those who quote the authority of the Duke of Wellington’s 
declining years in favour of a policy which, in my opinion, 
tends neither to the peace nor the prosperity of the country. 
At the time of penning his letter to General Burgoyne, the 
Duke was verging upon his eightieth year. Now, no man 
retains all his faculties unimpaired at fourscore. Nature does 
not suspend her laws, even in behalf of her favourite sons. 
The Duke was mortal, and therefore subject to that merciful 
law which draws a veil over our reason, and dims the mental 
vision as we approach the end of that vista which terminates 
with the tomb. But the faculties do not all pay this debt of 
nature at once, or in equal proportion. Sometimes the 
strongest part of our nature, which may have been subjected 
to the greatest strain, declines the first. In the Duke’s case, 
his nervous system, his “ iron ” characteristic, gave way. He 
who at forty was incapable of fear, at eighty was subject to 
almost infantine alarms. This was shown on several public 
occasions j but on none so strongly as in the ^Drovision made 
by him against an insurrection or a revolution during the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, when, as is known to those who 
were in authority, or in connection with that undertaking, he 
was haunted with terrors which led him to change the entire 
disposition of the army for the year, to refuse to the household 
regiments the usual retreat to summer quarters, and to surround 
the metropolis with troops. No one in the full possession of a 
vigorous intellect could have possibly fallen into the error of 
supposing that the moment when all people’s minds were, 
wound up by a year’s previous agitation to the highest pitch 
of interest in a holiday exhibition would be chosen for a 
great and combined political demonstration. Human nature, 
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and especially English nature, is never liable to be possessed 
by two such absorbing ideas at the same time. In fact, such a 
diversion of men’s minds from public affairs as the Great 
Exhibition afforded is precisely that which despots have 
employed for escaping the scrutiny of their own misgovern- 
ment. But, as is well known, at that moment universal 
political contentment reigned throughout England. 

If, however, as was supposed, the Duke’s preparations 
were levelled at the foreigners who were attracted to London, 
the absence of a calm and vigorous reason is still more 
apparent For at that time political propagandism was dead 
even on the Continent ; their revolutions had failed ; universal 
reaction had succeeded to democratic fever ; and England was 
regarded as the only great country in Europe where political 
freedom was “ holding its own.” Besides, a moment’s clear 
reflection would have suggested the obvious answer to such 
fears,— that the red republicans and revolutionists of the Con- 
tinent were not the persons likely to find the money for paying 
a visit in great numbers to England. In fact, so great an 
obstacle did the expense present, that during the whole year 
scarcely fifty thousand foreigners, European and American, 
above the average of annual visitors, reached our shores : and 
it must be evident that, against any dangers, whether of 
mischief or spoliation, contemplated by foreigners or English 
on that occasion, a good police force, which was most amply 
provided by the Commissioners, and not an army, was the only 
rational provision. 

But I appeal from the Dukes advice in 1847 fQ his own 
example, when in complete possession of his mental powers,, 
in 1835. He was a member of Sir Robert Peel’s government 
in the latter year which is memorable for having witnessed 
the lowest military expenditure since the peace. The estimates 
of that year are always quoted by financial reformers as a 
model of economy. The Duke was consulted by Sir Robert 
Peel, and became an assenting party to those estimates. 
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What was the change of circumstances which warranted so 
great a revolution in his views in 1847 ? His letter might 
lead us to suppose that steam navigation had in the meantime 
been discovered. Does any one whose memory is unimpaired 
forget that in 1835 our coasts and narrow seas swarmed with 
steamers, that our sailing vessels were regularly towed to sea 
by them, and that we were then discussing the merits of the 
ports in Ireland from which steamships should start for 
America ? The Duke never afterwards acknowledged that he 
neglected the defence of the country when he was in power. 
Nobody, has made such a charge against him. But I and 
others who have advocated a return to the expenditure of 1835 
have been denounced for wishing to leave the country defence- 
less. I must leave my opponents to reconcile their conduct 
with the reverence they profess to feel for the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke’s letter has been followed by a shoal of publica- 
tions, all apparently designed to tempt the French to make a 
descent upon our shores ; for all are, more or less, full of 
arguments to prove how easily it might be effected. Some of 
them give plans of our ports, and point out the nearest road to 
London ; others describe in seductive phrases the rich booty 
that awaits them there. Foremost of these is Sir Francis B. 
Head, who has given us a thick volume under the title of 
‘‘ The Defenceless State of Great Britain ; ” then we have 
Thoughts on National Defence,'' by Vice-Admiral Bowles; 
“ On the Defence of England," by Sir C. J. Napier, who tells us 
that he believes that our young soldiers pray night and day” 
for an invasion; A Plan for the Formation of a Maritime 
Militia," by Captain Elliot ; National Defences f by Montague 
Gore, Esq. ; “ Memorandum on the Necessity of a Secretary of 
State for our Defences, S^c.," by Robert Carmichael Smith ; 
“ The Defence of our Mercantile Sea forts," by a Retired 
Artillery OfBcer ; and amongst a host of others is “ The Peril 
of Portsmouthf by James Fergusson, Esq., with a plan ; 
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commencing most portentously « Few persons are perhaps 
aware that Portsmouth, which from its position and its extent 
is by far the most important station of the British Navy, is at 
present in so defenceless a state, that it could easily be taken 
by a coup-de-main, either from the sea or by land. Yet such is 
the undoubted state of the case, and it is further easy of proof 
that If it were to fall into the hands of an enemy, the navy of 
England would, from that very circumstance, be crippled as a 
defenceless element at least, to the extent of one-half its 
power ; while the hostile occupation of Portsmouth would 
render the invasion of England as simple and as easy a pro- 
blem as ever was submitted to the consideration of any 
military man, &c. &c.” Surely the French must have lost all 
pretensions to their character for politeness, or they would have 
long ago accepted these pressing invitations to pay our shores 

There are two assumptions running through nearly all these 
productions. First, that we have made no provision for our 
defence, and, therefore, offer a tempting prey to an invader • 
and next, that the French are a mere band of pirates, bound 
by no ties of civilisation, and ready to pounce upon any point 
of our coast which is left unprotected. 

The first assumption may be disposed of with a few 
figures :^we expend every year from fifteen to sixteen millions 
m war i e preparations ; and we have been, ever since the 
Duke of Wellington’s Estimates of 1835, constantly augmenting 
t e number of our armed forces. In that year they amounted 
altogether to 145,846— at the close of the last Parliament they 
stood at 272,481 ;*+ thus showing an addition since 1835 of 


* addition to this, the amiy in India amounts to 289,529 men, makin? 
altogether 562 010 men. Theeostofthe Indian army is ten million whiSf 
added to our dlteen millions, makes ,^25, 000, ooo-the largest sum pSd by at 
nation for a peace establishment. ^ ^ ^ 

for thEtw^i-o voted for in 1865—6 amounted to ^14. 348.447. those 

on the expenditure m r86o-i, which was for the army YxS.ors.Sgd t The 
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126,635* The following is a detailed list of the increase from 
official sources : — 


Amount and Description of all the Forces added since 1835. 

Cavaliy and Infantry added 
Ordnance Corps • . . . 

Sailors and Marines - . . , 

Enrolled Pensioners . . 

Dockyard Battalions (armed and drilled) 

Coast Guard (organised and drilled to the 

1835) • • _ . 

Irish Constabulary, increase 
Militia increase voted ... 


use of Artillery 


since 


Deduct decrease of Yeomanry 

Total increase since 1835 up to June, 1852 . 


20,666 

7,263 

12,09s 

18,500 

9,200 

5,000 

4,627 

54,049 

131,400 

4,765 

126,635 


Thus stood matters at the close of the last Parliament in 
June. But the cry was still ‘‘they come.'' The “invasion- 
ists " renewed their annual autumn clamour ; and no sooner 
had the new Parliament assembled in November, 1852, for the 
short session, than there was a proposal for a further increase 
of our “defences." The government asked for 5,000 
additional seamen j 1,500 marines j and 2,000 artiller3n.'nen. 
The money was voted without a division. Mr. Hume, who 
had seen many of the popular organs of public opinion joining 
in the cry, contented himself with a protest ; and then, in de- 
spair of any other corrective, left the cure of the evil to the 
tax-gatherer ; and I confess for the moment to have shared 
his sentiments. 

The other argument of the invasionists — that France is 
ready to assail us upon any vulnerable point, will be success- 
ful in proportion only to our ignorance of the character and 


navy ;^i3, 331.668. Since 1859 sums of 000,000 and ,^1,200,000 have been 
voted for fortifications. The estimates for the Indian army for 1865 — 6 were 
£^3>754;56 o and for the Indian marine charges ;^538,2oo.] 
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condition of the French people, and of the origin and history 
of the last war. Everything in that country is viewed by us 
through a distorted and prejudiced medium. We regard 
France as the most aggressive and warlike country on the 
Continent, because we have all read of her invasions of other 
countries, without recollecting that they were in retaliation 
for an unprovoked attack upon her ; — we view with alarm the 
enthusiasm of the French people for their army, but we cannot 
so far enter into their feelings as to know that it springs from 
gratitude, because ^‘it was the army,” to use the words of the 
conservative and ^t2iCt-\ovmg Journal des Debats ‘‘which repre- 
sented her with admirable eclat on fields of battle — that is to 
say on the spot to which it was necessary that the whole of 
France should repair in order to defend the new life which she 
held from 1789.” Doubtless there is danger to be feared from 
this predominance of the military spirit, however created — a 
danger most to be dreaded by France herself : but let it not 
be forgotten that we helped to plant and water the upas tree, 
and have no right to charge with our sins those who are de- 
stined to live under its shade. 

Besides, we must bear in mind that the strength of the 
army of France is only in proportion to that of other Con- 
tinental States ; and that her navy is always regulated with 
reference to our own, generally about in the ratio of two-thirds 
of our force: “We pay England the compliment,” said M. 
Thiers in the Chamber of Deputies in 1846, “ of thinking only 
of her when determining our naval force ; we never heed the 
ships which sally forth from Trieste or Venice — ^we care only 
for those that leave Portsmouth and Plymouth.” “ Oh, but,” 

I sometimes hear it very complacently said, “ everybody knows 
that England is only armed in self-defence, and in the interests 
of peace.” But when France looks at our 500 ships of war, 
our 180 war steamers, and hears of our great preparations at 
Alderney, Jersey, and other points close to her shores, she has 
very different suspicions. She recalls to mind our conduct in 
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1 793) when, within a twelvemonth after the commencement of 
hostilities, we had taken possession of Toulon (her Portsmouth) 
and captured or burnt a great part of her fleet ; and when we 
landed an expedition on the coast of Brittany, and stirred up 
afresh the smouldering fires of civil war. If we are so alarmed 
at the idea of a French invasion, which has not occurred for 
nearly eight hundred years, may we not excuse the people of 
France if they are not quite free from a similar apprehension, 
seeing that not a century has passed since the Norman 
Conquest in which we have not paid hostile visits to her shores ? 
The French have a lively recollection of the terrible disasters 
they suffered from the implacable enmity of our government 
during the last war. They found themselves assailed by a 
feudal aristocracy, having at its command the wealth of a 
manufacturing and mercantile people, thus presenting the most 
formidable combination for warlike purposes to be found re- 
corded in the world’s history ; and, knowing as they do that 
political power in this country is still mainly in the hands of 
the same class, some allowance must be made for them if they 
have not quite made up their minds that peace and non-inter- 
vention are to be our invariable policy for the future. Taking 
this candid view of the case, we shall admit that the extent 
of the preparations in France must be in some degree commen- 
surate with the amount of our own warlike armaments. 

I will add a few remarks upon the present state of France 
as compared with her condition in 1793, and endeavour to 
form an estimate of the probabilities of a war between her and 
this country ; or rather, I should say, of the prospect of an 
invasion of England by France : for I will assume the writers 
and declaimers about this invasion to be in earnest ; I will sup- 
pose that they really mean an invasion of England, and not a 
march upon Belgium, or any other Continental State \ I will 
take for granted that we have not now, as was the case in 1792, 
to deal with false pretences, to cover other designs, and that, 
in this discussion of a French invasion, we are not witnessing 
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a repetition of the bold dissimulation on the one side, and 
gross credulity on the other, which preceded the war of 1793. 
I will for the sake of argument admit the good faith of those 
who predict a war with France, and a consequent descent 
upon our shores : nay, I will go further, and even not call in 
question the sincerity of that party which foretells an invasion 
of England without any previous declaration of war. 

What are the circumstances of Europe calculated to pro- 
duce a war ? There is one, and only one danger peculiar to 
our times, and it was foreseen by the present Prime Minister 
when he thus expressed himself: 

“He was disposed,’' Lord Aberdeen* said, “to dissent 
from the maxims which had of late years received very general 
assent, that the best security for the continuance of peace was 
to be prepared for war. That was a maxim which might have 
been applied to the nations of antiquity, and to society in a 
comparatively barbarous and uncivilised state, when warlike 
preparations cost but little; but it was not a maxim which 
ought to be applied’ to modern nations, when the facilities of 
the preparations for war were very different. Men, when they 
adopted such a maxim, and made large preparations in time 
of peace that would be sufficient in the time of war, were apt to 
be influenced by the desire to put their efficiency to the test, 
that all their great preparations, and the result of their toil 
and expense, might not be thrown away. He thought, there- 
fore, that it was no security to any country against the chances 
of war, to incur great expense, and make great preparations 
for warlike purposes. A most distinguished statesmanf of 
France had lately emphatically declared in the French Chamber 
his desire for peace, but he added that to maintain it he must 
have an army of 800,000 men. And what he (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) would ask, could be expected from the raising of 
such a force but war, or national bankruptcy? He therefore 
dreaded the intention of those who desired such extensive 
^ Hansard, vol, 107, p. 704 t M, Thiers. 
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armaments, notwithstanding the pacific professions they made ; 
and he could not be at ease as regarded the stability of peace 
until he saw a great reduction in the great military establishments 
of Europe. Such should be the great object of all governments, 
and more especially of the government of this country.” 

Thus spoke Lord Aberdeen in 1849. The evil has not 
diminished since that time. Europe has almost degenerated 
into a military barrack. It is computed by Baron Von Eeden, 
the celebrated German statistical writer, that one half of its 
population in the flower of manhood are bearing arms. It is 
certain that in the very height of Napoleon’s wars, the effective 
force of the Continental armies was less than at present. For 
a long time the cuckoo-cry was repeated “ to preserve peace, 
prepare for war j ” but the wisest statesmen of our age have con- 
curred with the Peace party, that the greater the preparation 
the more imminent is the risk of a collision, owing to the 
preponderance which is thereby given in the councils of 
nations to those who by education, taste, and even interest 
must be the least earnestly disposed for peace. At this 
moment a martial tone pervades the Courts and Cabinets, as 
well as the most influential classes of the Continental States ; 
and never, even in England, since the war, was the military 
spirit so much in the ascendant in the higher circles as at the 
present time. To what then are we to attribute the preserva- 
tion of peace and the present prospect of its continuance, in 
spite of this dangerous element, but to the fact that, whilst 
governments are making unprecedented preparations for hostil- 
ities, all the signs and symptoms of the age tend more than 
ever in the opposite direction ? Let us see what are the facts 
which warrant this conclusion : — 

The first safeguard against the employment of these enor- 
mous standing armies in foreign wars, is that they are indis- 
pensable at home to repress the discontent caused in a great 
degree by the burden which their own cost imposes on the 
people. Sir Robert Peel foresaw this result in 1841, when he 
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said that— “///^ danger of aggression is infinitely less than the 
danger ^ of those sufferings to which the present exorbitant 
expenditure must give riseP Their growing intelligence will 
render the people every year more dissatisfied with the yoke 
imposed on them ; and athwart these armed and drilled 
mechanical tools of despotism may be often heard low imitter- 
ings, which will assuredly swell some day into a shout of 
defiance. Internal revolutions may be safely predicted of 
every country whose government rests not upon public opinion, 
but the bayonets of its soldiers. Those internal convul- 
sions aie, howevei, no longer to be feared as the causes of 
war j for the world has wisely resolved (and it is one of the 
lessons learned from the last war) that henceforth every nation 
shall be left to regulate its own domestic affairs, free from the 
intervention of strangers. It is true that, whilst during the late 
revolutionary period, this rule was scrupulously observed to- 
wards the Great Powers, it was flagrantly outraged in the case 
of Hungary, Italy, and Hesse-Cassel, against which acts of in- 
justice to the smaller States the public opinion of the civilised 
world ought to be brought to bear, unless we are to sit down and 
acknowledge that the weak are to have no rights, and the strong 
to be bound by no law. In this change of policy, however, which 
will certainly be observed towards France, we have a security 
against a repetition of the offence which led to the last war. 

There are not a few persons, especially of the military class, 
who, ever since the peace, have been haunted with the 
apparition of the late war, and have advocated a state of pre- 
paration calculated to meet as great efforts on the part of 
France as those put forth by Napoleon himself. They will 
even go so far as to predict the exact latitude where future 
Trafalgars or St. Vincents are to be fought, and call for the 
construction of harbouis and basins where our crippled ships 
may be repaired after their imaginary engagements.^ Now, 

Such arguments have been gravely urged in the House of Commons b\ 
naval msn ; and, what is still worse, they have bsen acted, upon* 
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without laying myself open to the charge of foretelling perpetual 
peace — for nothing appears more offensive to certain parties — 
I must say that I think the very fact of the wars of the French 
Revolution having happened is an argument against their soon 
recurring again. For even if I take no credit for the lesson 
which that bloody and abortive struggle affords, if I admit the 
unteachable character of nations, still Nature has her own way 
of proceeding, and she does not repeat herself every generation 
in extraordinary performances of any kind. Alexanders, 
C^sars, Charlemagnes, and Napoleons are happily not annual, 
or even centennial, productions ; and, like the exhausted 
eruptions of our physical globe, they have never been repro- 
duced upon the same spot. Nowhere is the husbandman 
more safe against a convulsion of nature than when he plants 
his vines in the crater of an extinct volcano. The very 
magnitude of the operations of Bonaparte, by forbidding all 
attempts at rivalry, is rather calculated to check than invite 
imitation. ^^The death of Napoleon, says Chateaubriand, 
^‘inaugurated an era of peace; his wars were conducted on so 
mighty a scale (it is perhaps the only good that remains of 
them) that they have rendered all future superiority in that 
career impossible. In closing the temple of Janus violently 
after him, he left such heaps of slain piled up behind the door 
that it cannot be opened again.'’ But I must refrain from these 
flights of a humane imagination, in deference to those who, 
whilst hoping and desiring universal and perpetual peace, are 
yet impatient of any arguments which promise the fulfilment 
of their aspirations. 

Let us then, whilst agreeing upon the possibility of such an 
occurrence, confine ourselves to a notice of those circumstances 
in the present condition of France which render a war on her 
part less likely in 1853 than in 1793. Fortunately she would, 
in common with every other European state, encounter at the 
first step all but an insuperable obstacle in the want of money. 
It is true that, in proportion to her resources, the debt of 
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France is less now than it was in 1793. But, at the latter 
epoch she had vast masses of landed property available for the 
expenses of the war. The church lands, which by some writers 
were estimated at a fourth of the soil of France ; the confiscated 
estates of the emigrant nobles ; the national domains, and the 
national forests : this immense property, although valued by 
different writers at from five hundred million sterling to double 
that sum, fell in the course of four years into the hands of the 
revolutionary Government, and was made by them the basis 
of a paper money, denominated assignats, with which they paid 
their soldiers, and were enabled to make those gigantic efforts 

which astonished and terrified the despotic governments of 
Europe. 

There is no doubt that for a time this creation of paper 
money gave to the French Government all the power which 
would have been derived from a foreign loan, or the most 
productive taxes. It seemed in the eyes of the wild theorists 
of Paris, who were at that time trampling each other down in 
quick succession in the death struggle for power, that they 
possessed an inexhaustible mine of riches, and each one 
resorted to it more freely than his predecessor. For every new 
campaign, fresh issues of assignats were decreed. When war 
was declared against England, eight hundred millions of francs 
were ordered to be created. The result is known to every- 
body. The more plentiful the assignats were, the less became 
their value, or in other words the dearer grew all commodities ; 
bloody decrees followed, to keep down prices ; but markets 
were not to be permanently regulated, even by the Reign of 
Terror. Ultimately, when seven hundred millions sterling of 
assignats had been issued, they fell to one and a half per cent, 
of their nominal value ; and a general at the head of an army 
in 1795? with a pay of four thousand francs a month, was in 
the actual receipt of eight pounds only in gold and silver. But 

paper money had, in the mean time, enabled the government 
to overcome Pitt’s coalition, 
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Eut, in case of a war, in 1853, the French Government 
would have none of these temporary resources. The domains 
of the church, the crown, and the aristocracy, divided and sub- 
divided, have passed into the hands of the people. There 
remain no great masses of landed property to seize for the 
benefit of the state. The very name of assignat conjures up 
visions of confiscation. In no country in the world is there so 
great a distrust of paper money as in France. To raise the 
funds necessary for entering upon a war the Government of 
France must now impose taxes on the eight millions of 
proprietors amongst whom the land is parcelled, and by whom 
the great bulk of the revenue is contributed. As a declaration 
of war would be followed by an immediate falling off in the 
receipts of indirect taxes from customs and excise, this defal- 
cation, as well as the extra demand for warlike purposes, must 
fall upon the land. The peasant proprietors of France, ignorant 
as they are in many respects, know instinctively all this, and 
they are, therefore, to a man opposed to a war j and hence it 
is, that in all Louis Napoleon’s addresses to them (and they in 
the ultimate appeal really govern France), whether as candidate 
for the Assembly, the Presidency, or the Empire, he has in- 
variably declared himself in favour of peace. 

But, I think I hear it objected that the French often made 
war pay its own expenses. It is true, and to a great extent 
the foregoing statement explains how it was accomjriished. 
Wherever the French armies went, they carried with them the 
doctrine of liberty and equality, and they were received less as 
conquerors than deliverers by the mass of the people ; for the 
populations of the invaded countries, like the French them- 
selves previous to the Revolution, were oppressed by the 
privileged classes, and ground down to the earth by inordinate 
and unjust taxation. Everywhere the invaders found great 
masses of property belonging to the government, the church, 
and exclusive corporations ; and, in sozne cases, the monastic 
orders were still revelling in their pristine wealth and luxury. 
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These great accumulations of property were confiscated for the 
use of the armies of the “ Republic/' In some cases consider- 
able sums were transmitted to Paris for the service of the 
Home Government. Napoleon sent home two millions sterling 
during his first campaign in Italy ; and it is stated that the 
large amount of specie found by the French in the coffers of 
the frugal aristocratic government of Berne was of essential 
service in fitting out the expedition to Egypt 

But how changed is all this at the present time ! An 
invading army, instead of finding governments with a stock of 
bullion to tempt their cupidity, or a good balance at their 
banker’s, would encounter nothing but debt and embarrass- 
ment, which the first shock of war would convert into bank- 
ruptcy and ruin ; they would find church lands and government 
domains parcelled among the people ; and as any attempt to 
levy contributions must bring the invaders at once into collision 
with the mass of the population, it would be found far cheaper 
and wiser to pay their own expenses than attempt to raise the 
money by a process "which would convert hostilities between 
governments into a ciusade against individuals, where every 
house would be the battle-ground in defence of the most 
cherished rights of home, family, and property. 

And to increase the difficulty, war itself, owing to the appli- 
cation of greater science to the process of human destruction, 
has become a much more costly pursuit. So great has been 
the tmfrovenient in the construction of horizontal shells and 
other contrivances in gunnery that even Sir Howard Douglas, 
who could recount with the utmost complacency the capabilities 
of Congreve rockets, Shrapnell shells, grape, and canister, 
seems^ struck with compunction at the contemplation of this 
last triumph of his favourite science. But a still greater dis- 
covery has been since announced by Mr. Nasnij'^th, who offers 
to construct a monster mortar for marine warfare which shall 
lie snugly ensconced in the prow of a boinb-2:)roof floating 
steam vessel, and on being propelled against a ship of war the 
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concussion shall cause an explosion with force sufficient to tear 
a hole in her side “as big as a church door.” Now I attach 
little importance to the argument that these murderous con- 
trivances will disincline men to war for fear of being killed. 
When cross-bows Tvere first brought into use the clergy preached 
against them as murderous. Upon the introduction of the 
“ sight ” to assist the eye in taking aim wnth cannon on board 
ship the old gunners turned their quids, looked sentimental, 
and pronounced the thing no better than “murder.” But war 
lost none of its attractions by such discoveries. It is at best 
but gambling for “ glor>',” and, whatever be the risk, men will 
always take the long odds against death. But I have great 
hopes from the expensiveness of -war and the cost of preparation, 
and should war break out between two great nations I have no 
doubt that the immense consumption of material and the 
rapid destruction of property would have the effect of very soon 
bringing the combatants to reason or exhausting their resources. 
For it is quite certain that the Nasmyths, Fairbairns, and 
Stephensons, will play quite as great a part as the Nelsons and 
Collingwoods in any future wars, and we all know that to give 
full scope to their engineering powers involves an almost un- 
limited expenditure of capital. 

Besides, war would now be felt as a much greater inter 
ruption and outrage to the habits and feelings of the two 
countries than sixty years ago, owing to the more frequent 
intercourse which takes place between them. There is so 
much cant about the tendency of railways, steam-boats, and 
electric telegraphs to unite France and England in bonds of 
peace, uttered by those who are heard, almost in the same 
breath, advocating greater preparations against war and invasion, 
that I feel some hesitation in joining such a discordant chorus. 
But when we recollect that si.xty years ago it took from four to 
six days to communicate between London and Paris, and that 
now a message may be sent in as many minutes, and a journey 
be made in twelve hours ^ that at the former time a mail 
X 2 
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started twice a week only for the Prench capital, whilst now 
letters may be despatched twice a day; and that the visiting 
intercourse between the two countries has multiplied more than 
twenty-fold ; recollecting all this, it cannot be doubted that it 
would be more difficult now than in 1793 to tear the two 
countries asunder, and render them inaccessible to each other 
by war. But these are moral ties, which I will not dwell upon. 
I come at last to the really solid guarantee which France has 
given for a desire to preserve peace with England. 

If you had the opportunity, as I had, of visiting almost 
daily the great exhibition, you must have observed that whilst 
England was unrivalled in those manufactures which owed 
their merit to great facilities of production, and America ex- 
celled in every effort where a daring mechanical genius could 
be rendered subservient to purposes of general utility, there 
was one country which, in articles requiring the most delicate 
manipulation, the purest taste, and the most skilful application 
of the laws of chemistry and the rules of art to manufacturing 
purposes, was by universal consent allovred to hold the first 
rank : that country was France. And it must not be forgotten 
that her preparation for this world-wide competition was made 
at the time when her trade and manufactures were suffering 
great depression and discouragement, owing to the want of 
confidence produced by recent revolution. And yet, notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, she carried away the highest honours 
for that class of manufactures requiring the greatest combination 
of intelligence and skill on the part of the capitalist and artisan, 
and the production of which is possible only in a country 
which has reached the most advanced stage of civilisation* 
Yet this is the people'^ who we are told will, without previous 

* It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind of the reader that this 
cry of “ invcLsioti without notice " was raised when Louis Philippe was still on 
the throne, as the following’ extract from a letter of remonstrance addressed by 
Sir William Molesworth, January 17, 1848, to the editor of the Sj^ectator, 
London newspaper, will plainly show : — 

“You say that ‘the next attack on England will probably be without notice. 
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declaration of war, make a piratical attack upon our shores 
with no more regard for the retributive consequences to their 
own interests than if they were a tribe of ancient Scandinavians, 
who when they made a hostile expedition carried all their 
worldly goods to sea in their war boats with them. 

Let me repeat it, if for the dozenth time. Such an opinion 
would never be put forth unless by writers and speakers who 
presume most insultingly upon the ignorance of the public. 
It really should be a question with the peace party whether 
they could do a better service to their cause than by giving 
popular lectures upon the actual state of the population of 
France. And let them not forget when dealing with this in- 
vasion cry how the people were told in 1792 that the French 
were coming to burn the Tower, and put arsenic in the New 
River to poison the metropolis, at the very moment when, as 
we k?iom the French ambassador w^as humbly entreating 
our government not to go to war. May not the historian of 

5,000 [Frenchmen] might inflict disgrace upon some defenceless post ; 500 
might insult British blood at Heme Bay, or even inflict indelible shame on the 
empire at Osborne House ! ’ Good God ! can it be possible tkat you, whom I 
ranked so high among the public instructors of this nation — that you consider 
the F rench to be rufflans, Pindarees, freebooters ; that you believe it necessary 
to keep constant watch and ward against them, as our Saxon forefathers did 
against the Danes and the Nordmen, lest they should bum our towns, plunder 
our coasts, and put our Queen to ransom ? Are you aware that the French are 
as civilised as ourselves — in some respects intellectually our superiors? Have 
you forgotten that they have passed through a great social revolution which has 
equalised property, abolished privilege, and converted the mass of the people 
into thrifty and industrious men, to whom war is hateful and the conscription 
detestable? Aj'e you not aware that they possess a constitutional government, 
‘with the pornzs and practice oj^ which they are daily becoming 7no?“e and mo? e 
conversant; that no measure of importance can he adopted without being fiyst 
debated and agreed to in the Ckambei's ; and that the love of peace and the 
determination to preserve peace have given to the King of the French a constant 
majority in those Chambers and kept him in peaceable possession of his throne? 
Can you controvert any one of these positions ? ” 

These writers must be judged not by \vhat they now say of Louis Napoleon’s 
designs, but what they said of the French nation when Guizot was Prime 
Minister under a constitutional king, and 2ahen we were spending two millions 
more on our armaments than anybody now proposes to spe?id. 
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sixty years hence have a similar account to give of the stories 
now put forth respecting the intentions of the French people ? 
But I promised to give credit to those writers for sincerity, and 
I proceed to answer them in that spirit — begging pardon of 
every Frenchman who may read my pages for dealing seriously 
with such a topic. 

France, as a manufacturing country, stands second only to 
England in the amount of her productions and the value of 
her exports ; but it is an important fact in its bearings on the 
question before us, that she is more dependent than England 
upon the importation of the raw materials of her industry ; and 
it is obvious how much this must place her at the mercy of a 
power having the command over her at sea. This dependence 
upon foreigners extends even to those right arms of peace, as 
well as war, iron and coal. In 1851, her importation of coal 
and coke reached the prodigious quantity of 2,841,900 tons; 
of course a large portion of it is imported overland from 
Belgium; of this, 78,900 tons are specially entered in the 
official returns as being for the steam navy ; a frank admission, 
in reply to our alarmists, that the discovery of steam navigation 
has given us an advantage over them. The coal imported into 
France in 1792, the year before the war, amounted to 80,000 
tons only. Now in this enormous increase, during the last 
sixty years, we have a proof of the great development of manu- 
facturing industry ; but in consequence of steam power having 
been applied to manufacturing purposes sitice the latter date, 
the importation of coal has increased in a far greater ratio than 
any other raw material. Whilst cotton wool, for instance, has 
increased seventeen-fold since 1792, coal has augmented more 
than thirty-fold. This is a most important fact when comparing 
the two countries: for whilst the indigenous coal and -iron in 
England have attracted to her shores the raw materials of her 
industry, and given her almost a European monopoly of the 
great primary elements of steam power, France on the 
contrary, relying on her ingenuity only to sustain a competition 
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with England, is compelled to purchase a portion of hers from 
her great rival. 

In the article of iron we have another illustration to the 
same effect. In 1792 pig iron does not figure in the French 
tariff ; but the importation of iron and steel of all kinds, wrought 
and unwrought, amounted in that year to 6, 000 tons. In 1851 
(which was a very low year compared with the years previous 
to the revolution of 1848) the importation of pig iron amounted 
to 33,700 tons. And when it is remembered that very high 
duties are levied upon this article for the protection of the 
home producer, it must be apparent that its scarcity and high 
price impose serious disadvantages upon all descriptions of 
manufactures in France. But the point to which I wish to 
draw attention is, that so large a quantity of this prime 
necessary of life, of every industry, is imported from abroad ; 
and in proportion as the quantity for which she is thus 
dependent upon foreigners has increased since 1792, in the 
same ratio has France given a security to keep the peace. 

But there is one raw material of manufactures, which, in 
the magnitude of its consumption, the distant source of its 
supply, and its indispensable necessity, possesses an importance 
beyond all others. Upwards of two and a half millions of 
bales of this material are annually attracted aci'oss the Atlantic, 
from the Indian Ocean, or the remotest parts of the Medi- 
terranean, to set in motion the capital and industry of the most 
extensive manufactures ever known in the world ; upon which 
myriads of people are directly and indirectly employed, who are 
as dependent for their subsistence on the punctual arrival in 
Europe, on an average, of seven thousand bales of this 
vegetable fibre a day, as they would be if their bread were the 
produce of countries five thousand miles distant from their 
doors. Tainted as this commodity is to a large extent in its 
origin, it is undoubtedly the great peace-preserver of the age. 
It has placed distant and politically independent nations in 
mutual dependence, and interested them in the preservation of 
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peace to a degree unknown and undreamed of in fonner ao-es 
To those who talk glibly of war, I would recommend a visit 
not merely to that district of which Manchester is the centre 
but to the valley of the Seine from Paris to its embouchure 
and having surveyed the teeming hive employed upon the 
cotton manufacture, let them ask what proportion did the 
capital and labour of those regions bear in 1793 to their 
present amount and numbers, and what would now be the 
effect of an interruption to their prosperity, by putting an end 
to that peace out of which it has mainly grown ? Is there any 
object that could possibly be gained by either country that 
would compensate for the loss occasioned by one month’s 
suspension of their cotton trade ? 

The importation of this raw material into France amounted 
in 1851 to 130,000,000 lbs. In 1792 it was 19,000,000 lbs.- 
the increase being nearly seven-fold. The consumption 
of that country is about one-fifth to one-sixth of our 
own, and it ranks second amongst the manufacturing States 
of Europe. But the quantities of cotton wool consumed 
in the two countries afford but an imperfect comparison 
of the number of people employed, or the value of the 
manufactures produced ; for it is well known that- whilst we 
spin a great part of our cotton into yarns for exportation, and 
our manufacturers are largely employed upon common Qualities 
of cloths, the French convert nearly all their material Into 
manufactures, a considerable portion of which is of the finest 
quality. It was stated by M. Thiers,* in his celebrated speech 
upon the protective system, that “ the cotton industry, which in 
1786 represented about a million per annum, represents now 
twenty-five millions.” (I have converted his figures from francs 
into pounds sterling.) If this be a correct statement, the value 
of the French^ productions will be one-half of our own, whilst 
the raw material consumed is less than one-fifth. I confess I 
think there is some exaggeration or error in the estimate; but 

^ National Assembly, 27th June, 1851, 
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,no doubt can exist of the vital importance of the cotton 
industry to the prosperity of France ; nor need I repeat that it 
is wholly dependent upon the supply of a raw material from 
abroad, the importation of which would be liable to be cut off, 
if she were at war with a nation stronger than herself at sea. 

The woollen and worsted trades of France are of a startling 
magnitude. I confess I was not aware of their extent ; and 
have had some difficulty in accepting the official report, 
which makes the importation of sheep^s wool to amount, in 
1851, to 101,201,000 lbs., whilst in 1792 it reached only 
7,860,000 lbs., being an increase of more than twelve-fold. 
M. Thiers, in his speech before quoted, estimates the annual 
value of the woollen cloth made in France at sixteen millions 
sterling. 

But if the rivalry between the two countries in worsted and 
woollen manufactures leaves a doubt on which side the triumph 
will incline, there is no question as to the superiority of the 
French in the next manufacture to which I will refer, and 
which forms the glory of their industrial greatness ; I allude, of 
course, to the silk trade, on which the ingenuity, taste, and 
nvention of the people are brought to bear with such success 
that Lyons and Saint Etienne fairly levy contributions upon 
the whole civilised world ; I say fairly, because when all 
nations, from Russia to the United States, bow down to the 
taste of France, and accept her fashions as the infallible 
standard in all matters of design and costume, there can be no 
doubt that it is a homage offered to intrinsic merit. Nothing 
is more difficult to agree upon than the meaning of the word 
civilisation : but in the general acceptation of the term, that 
country whose language, fashions, amusements, and dress have 
been most widely adopted and imitated has been held to be 
the most civilised. There is no instance recorded in history of 
such a country suddenly casting itself down to the level with 
Malays and New Zealanders, by committing an unprovoked 
act of piracy upon a neighbouring nation. Yet we are told to 
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prepare ourselves for such conduct in the case of France ! 
Judging by the increase in the importation of the raw material 
the French have maintained as great a progress in the silk as 
any other manufacture. The raw silk imported in 1851 
amounted to 2,291,500 lbs., against 136,800 lbs. in 1792 
showing an increase of seventeen-fold. In 1792 thrown silk 
did not figure in die tariff, but it was imported to the amount 
of 1,336,860 lbs. in 1851. These large iniiiortations, added to 
the supply from her own soil, furnish the raw material for bv 
far the largest silk manufacture in the world. ® ^ 

Instead of singling out any other articles I will jiut them in 

a tabular form, including the foregoing, for convenience of 

reference, drawing your attention to the enormous increase in 

the importation of linen thread. I regret that I cannot include 

dye-woods ; for, owing to the account having been kept in 

value in 1792, and quantity in 1851, no comparison can be 
instituted. 


Imports 

Cotton wool . . , 

Olive oil 

Sheep’s wool . . . 

Lead . 

Linen thread . . . 
Coal . . , , , , 

Ditto for steam navy . 
Coke 


INTO France in i7< 
1792. 

19,000,000 lbs. 

16,000 tons. 

7,S6o,ooo lbs. 
1,010 tons. 
601,500 lbs. 
So, 000 tons. 

>> >> 
jj 


and 1851.=^ 

1S5.1. 

130,000,000 lbs. 

3 1 ,000 tons. 

101,201,000 lbs. 
26,100 tons. 

9.421.000 lbs. 

2.574.000 tons. 
7So,9oo „ 

X 89,000 „ 


Pig iron . . 


Sulphur . . 

Saltpetre . . 

Zinc . . . 
Raw silk . . 

Thrown silk 


nil. 

(wrought iron and steel) 

6,000 tons. 


Total, 2,841,900 tons. 
33,700 „ 


3,876 „ 
270 „ 
10 ,, 
136,800 lbs. 
nil. 


28,315 tons. 

8,673 „ 

13,480 ,, 
2,291,500 lbs. 
1,336,860 „ 


* See Note on opposite pnge. 
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I have confined myself, in the foregoing accounts, to the 
imports of those articles which are required for manufacturing 
purposes, because I wish to point out the extent to which France 
is an industrial nation, and also the degree of her dependence on 
foreign trade for the raw material of her manufactures. I have 
said elsewhere, that whilst governments are preparing for war, 
all the tendencies of the age are in the opposite direction ; but 
that which most loudly and constantly thunders in the ears of 
emperors, kings, and parliaments, the stern command, “You 
shall not break the peace,’^ is the multitude w^hich in every 
country subsists upon the produce of labour employed 07i 
materials brought from abroad. It is the gigantic growth which 
this manufacturing system has attained that deprives former 
times of, any analogy with our own ; and is fast depriving of 
all reality those pedantic displays of diplomacy and those 
traditional demonstrations of armed force, upon which peace or 
war formerly depended. 

The tabular statement shows that France has entered upon 
this industrial career with all the ardour w^hich she displayed 
in her military enterprises, and with the prospect of gaining 
more durable and useful triumphs than she won in the battle- 


Imports into France in 1865. 


Cotton wool . 

• • • 

• ■ 

200,578,400 lbs. ( 

Olive oil 

• • • 

t « 

30,934 tons ( 

Sheep’s wool 

• • « 

• « 

162,058,600 lbs. 

Lead . 

• • • 

• • 

36,232 tons. 

Linen thread 



9,532,600 lbs, 

Coal . 

• • • 

• » 

6,265,000 tons. 

Ditto for steam 

navy in 1864 

• • 

74j497 j. 

Coke . 

• • • 

• • 

715^835 „ 

Pig iron 

• • • 

• y 

169,53s » 

Sulphur 


« • 

39»720 ,, 

Saltpetre 

* ♦ * 

• • 

1,011 ,, 

Zinc 

• « « 

• • 

31,868 ,, 

Raw silk 

• • • , 

« * 

8,100,400 lbs. 

Thrown silk 

• • * 

* » 

2,131,800 ,, 


(1) The figures have been converted from kilogrammes into lbs 

(2) Ton of 1,000 kilogrammes. 
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field. I have given the quantities imported, in preference to 
the prices, because the mode of valuation frequently makes 
price a delusive index to quantity. I may add, however, that 
the statistical summary of the trade of France for 1851, pub- 
lished by authority, makes the declared value of the imports 
and exports amount together to 2,614 millions of francs, or 
;,£’io4,56o,ooo; of which the exports are put down at 
^60,800,000, and the imports ;^43,76 o,ooo. But that which 
I would particularly allude to is the fact that, of all the 
countries to which their exports are sent, England stands 
first. “Pour I’exportation, I’Angleterre se presente en pre- 
miere ligne.” “It appears that the exports of all kinds 
(French and foreign produce) to England amounted to 354 
millions of francs, or ^^14,160,000; whilst the exports of 
French produce were 27S millions of francs, or ;^ii, 120,000, 
being 20 per cent, increase upon the previous year. I do not 
know the mode of valuing the French exports ; it is evident 
that their prices do not correspond with the valuation at our 
custom house.*! That, however, does not affect the question 
of proportions; and it appears that out of a total of 
;,(;6o, 800,000' of exports in 1851, England took ;,(;i4, 160,000, 
or nearly one-fourth. It might be worth while to ask the 
honest people who sold us so large an amount of commodities, 
what they would have to say to the five or ten thousand 
French marauders, w'ho, we are told, are to irrecipitate them- 
selves upon our shores some morning, and for the sake of a 
few hours’ plunder, to convert twenty-eight millions of people 
from their best customers into formidable and avenging enemies. 

But I must not omit to notice the part performed by the 
metropolis of France in the great industrial movement of that 

”■ Otir official value of French e.\-ports to this country for 1851 is /8,033, 112. 

t [In 1863 the re.al value of French exports of all kinds amounted to 3,526 
millions of francs, of which 834 millions were sent to England. The real value 
of the exports of French produce amounted to 2, 642 millions of francs, of which 
620 millions were sent to England.] 
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country. A most interesting report upon the manufactures 
of Paris, by my esteemed friend M. Horace Say, has been 
published, and for which he has received the statistical medal 
of the Academy of Sciences. It appears that its population 
has doubled since 1793, and that, including its faubourgs, 
it contains at present 1,200,000 inhabitants. Few people are 
aware that Paris contains a greater number of manufacturing 
operatives than any other city in the world. It appears that 
there are employed altogether in the various processes of 
manufacture in that city 407,344 persons, of whom 64,816 are 
employers of labour, or persons working on their own account, 
and 342,530 in the receipt of wages; of the latter, 205,000 are 
men and 137,000 are women and children ; and the annual pro- 
duce of their labour amounts to ;^5 8,000,000 sterling. It is 
estimated by M. Say that 40,000 of these work-people are 
employed in producing articles directly for exportation. A war 
with England would not only interrupt the labour of these last, 
but, by intercepting the supply of raw materials, such as the 
wood used in cabinet making, 8 zc,, and obstructing the 
export of their productions, would plunge the whole of that 
excitable metropolis into confusion and misery. It is fortunate 
for humanity that the interests of so influential a community 
are on the side of peace, and we may safely leave the blouses 
of Paris to deal with the 500 French pirates who, in the 
imagination of the Spectator^ were to carry oif the Queen from 
Osborne. 

Having thus seen that France is, with the sole exception of 
ourselves, the greatest manufacturing country in the world, and 
that in some branches she excels us, — having also seen that in 
so far as she requires a supply from abroad of coal and iron, 
she is in greater dependence upon foreigners for the raw 
materials of her industry than even ourselves, I now come to 
her navigation ; and here in the facts of her mercantile tonnage 
we shall find a remarkable contrast to the great development 
of her manufactures; a fact which ought to give ample 
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assurance to a maritime state like England or America against 
a wanton attack at her hands. 

I give below an account of the navigation of France to all 
parts of the world, and to the fisheries, in 1792 and 1851 : 


Arrivals. 


8, 229 Skips . 


Departures. 
7,688 Skips . . . 


1792. 


799,458 Tons. 
642,671 Tons. 


Togetker 
1,442,129 Tons. 


Arrivals, 

9,175 Skips . ; . 924,465 Tons.'v i,974j 96S Tons. 

Departures. I Increase about 

9,735 Skips . . 1,032,503 Tons.) 40 per cent. 


Thus, whilst, as we have seen, the importations of raw 
materials for her manufactures have increased in some cases 
twenty-fold, her mercantile tonnage has not augmented more 
than 40 per cent, or less than one-half.^ The increased 
tonnage, required for this large additional supply of commo- 
dities, has chiefly gone to swell the mercantile marines of other 
countries ; as the following figures will show 


Foreign Tonnage engaged in the French Trade. 

Departures. 

I 787 t 532,687 Tons. 

1851—12,720 Ships .... 1,510,403 Tons. 

Increase about 180 per cent. 


eluded 


[Navigation of the external conimercc of France in 1865, fisheries in- 


Arrivals 
Departures . 


Share of Foreign Ships 
Arrivals , 
Departures . 


Ships, (i) 

I ons. 

. 28,718 

4,999,000 

. 22,073 

3,589,000 

Total . 50,791 

8,588,000 

. . . 17,486 

3,016,000 

. . . 12,471 

1,943,000 

Total . 29,957 

4,959,000 

Those in ballast, the 

returns of which are not 


that of the departures.] 

t This is the only report near this date wliich I can find. 
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It will be here seen how much greater the increase of 
foreign than French tonnage has been in the trade of France ; 
a fact which, I may add, ought to make her statesmen doubt 
the wisdom of the protective system, by which they have 
sought to cherish their mercantile navy. 

The return of the tonnage of British vessels entering 
inwards and clearing outwards in 1851 is as follows — 

Inwards. - Outwards. 

1851 — 4,388,245 Tons. 4,147,007 Tons. 

Our Custom House records for 1792 were destroyed by 
fire. But it appears that our tonnage has doubled since 1803. 
It is, however, in our steam vessels that we have made the 
greatest relative progress as compared with the French. It was 
stated by Mr. Anderson, in the House of Commons, that for 
every horse-power possessed by the French, we had twenty ; 
and yet we are told that the discovery of steam navigation has 
conferred a great advantage upon France. 

The strength of a people at sea has invariably been 
measured by the extent of their mercantile marine* Judged 
by this test, there is not even a doubt as to whether England 
or France be the first naval power. In fact, the French them- 
selves do not question it. It is frankly acknowledged in our 
favour by M. Thiers, in his speech to the Assembly from which 
I have before quoted. Nobody in that country has ever 
pretended that they can, or ought to, keep more than two- 
thirds of our force at sea. Their public men never believed 
in the sincerity of our cry of invasion. One of the most 
eminent of them wrote to me in 1848, and after a frank 

X [The total tonnage of British vessels entering inwards and cleafino- out- 
wards in 1864 was 18,201,675 tons. In 1864, there were 26,142 sailing vessels 
and 2,490 steamers, registered in the ports of the United Kingdom. The total 
tonnage was 5,427,500 tons. In 1863 the French mercantile navy comprised 
15,092 vessels, including 345 steamers ; the total tonnage was 985,235 tons. 
To arrive at a fair comparison, 300,000 tons should be deducted from the 
British tonnage, being the increase in 1864.] 
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confession of the deplorable state^ of their mercantile tonnage, 
as compared with ours, complained of the cry as a cruel joke 
une mauvaise plaisanterie.” Intelligent men in that country 
cannot believe that we think them capable of such folly, nay 
madness, as to rush headlong, without provocation, and with- 
out notice, into a war with the most powerful nation in the 
world, before whose very ports the raw materials of their 
manufactures pass, the supply of which, and the consequent 
employment and subsistence of millions of their population, 
would be immediately cut off, to say nothing of the terrible 
retribution which would be visited upon their shores, whilst all 
the world would be calling for the extermination of a com- 
munity which had abdicated its civilised rank, and become a 
mere band of lawless buccaneers. No, they cannot think so 
badly of themselves as to believe that others, wliose opinion 
they respect, would ever give them credit for such wickedness 
or insanity. 

But I shall be told that the people of France are entirely 
at the mercy of one man, and that public opinion is. now 
powerless in that country. There is nothing about which we 
make such mistakes as in passing judgment upon our next 
neighbour. Public opinion is as omnipotent there as in the 
United States, upon matters with which it interests itself ; but 
it takes a different direction from our own, and therefore we do 
not appreciate it. But it is quite necessary that the people, I 
mean the mass of our people, should be better informed as to 
the character and circumstances of the population of France; 
leach Englishmen to despise another nation, and you have 
gone far towards making them quarrel ; and there is nothing 
so sure to evoke our contempt as to be told that a people have 
not spirit to maintain their rights against the arbitrary will of 
a usurper. Now, no people have ever clung with more tenacity 
to the essential principles and main objects of a revolution 
than have the French. The chief aim of the Con.stituent 
Assembly of 1789 was to uproot feudalism ; to found an equal 
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system of taxation ; and to establish religious equality and 
freedom of worship, by appropriating to • the State the lands 
and tithes of the Church, and making all religions a charge 
upon the public revenues; very many other reforms were 
effected by that body, but these were its leading principles. 
The abolition of the monarchy was never contemplated by the 
Constituent Assembly. The death of Louis (which I attribute 
to the interference of foreign powers) was decreed by the 
National Convention three years later. 

Now, the principles of 1789 have been maintained, and 
maintained by public opinion only, with more jealousy than we 
have shown in guarding our Bill of Rights, or Habeas Corpus 
Act; for the latter has been suspended, whenever it suited 
the convenience of Tory or even Whig governments. But 
Napoleon at the head of his victorious legions, the Bourbons 
with a reactionary priesthood at their back, and the present 
ruler with all the advantages of a socialist hobgoblin to 
frighten people into his arms, have been compelled to own 
allegiance to these principles. Insidious attempts have been 
made to plant anew the genealogical tree, by the creation of 
fnajorats, but the schemes were nipped in the bud by public 
opinion, and public opinion only. 

When told that the present Emperor possesses absolute and 
irresponsible power, I answer by citing three things which he 
could not, if he would, accomplish ; he could not endow with 
lands and tithes one religion as the exclusively paid religion of 
the State, although he selected for the privilege the Roman 
Catholic Church, which comprises more than nine-tenths of 
the French people ; he could not create an hereditary peerage, 
with estates entailed by a law of primogeniture ; and he could 
not impose a tax on successions, which should apply to 
personal property only, and leave real estate free. Public 
opinion in France is an insuperable obstacle to any of these 
measures becoming law ; because they outrage that spirit of 
equality which is’ the sacred and inviolable principle of 1789. 
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Now, if Louis Napoleon were to declare his determination to 
carry these three measures, which citc cill m full foicc tti 
England, as a part of his imperial regime, his throne would not 
be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase ; and nobody knows this 
better than he and they who surround him. I am penning 
these pages in a maritime county. Stretching from the sea, 
right across to the verge of the next county, and embracing 
great part of the parish in which I sit, are the estates of three 
proprietors, which extend in almost unbroken masses for 
upwards of twenty miles. The residence of one of them is 
surrounded with a walled park ten miles in circumference. 
Not only could not Louis Napoleon create three such en- 
tailed estates in a province of France, but were he to declare 
himself favourable to such a state of things, it would be fatal 
to his popularity. Public opinion, by which alone he reigns, 
would instantly abandon him. Yet this landed system 
flourishes in all our counties, without opposition or question. 
And why? The poorest cottager on these estates feels that 
his personal liberty is sacred, and he cares little for equality ; 
and here I will repeat, that I would rather live in a country 
where this feeling in favour of individual freedom is jealously 
cherished, than be, without it, in the enjoyment of all the 
principles of the French Constituent Assembly. 

Let us, however, learn to tolerate the feelings and pre- 
dilections of Other people, even if they are not our own ; and 
recollect, we require the same consideration at their hands, for 
I can vouch from actual experience that the intelligent natives 
of France, Italy, and other countries, where the Code 
Napoleon is in force, and where, consequently, the land is 
divided amongst the people, are very much puzzled to under- 
stand how the English submit to the feudal customs which still 
find favour here. But I have never found with them a dis- 
position to dogmatise, or insist upon making their system our 
model I must, however, say that we are egregiously mistaken 
if we fall into the belief, so much inculcated by certain parties, 
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that WG arG tliG admiration and envy ot surrounding nations. 
Tell the eight millions of landed proprietors in France that 
they shall exchange their lot with the English people, where 
the labourer who cultivates the form has no more proprietary 
interest in the soil than the horses he drives, and they will be 
stricken with horror j and vain will it be to promise them as a 
compensation, Habeas Corpus Acts, or the right of public 
meetings you might as well ask them to exchange their little 
fieeholds for a <^0/2 ///<?/, or a song. Let us then spare our pity 
where people are contented ; and withhold our contempt from 

a nation who hold what prize by the vigilant exercise of 
public opinion. 

But the point to which I wish to bring the foregoing argu- 
ment is, as you will at once see, that where public opinion is 
thus able to guard great principles which make war upon 
piivilege of every kind, it is surely not to be despised in such 
a question as entering upon hostilities with England. Nobody, 

I believe, denies that J.ouis Napoleon received the votes of a 
majority of the hrench people. In the election which took 
place for the presidency, when he was supported by three- 
fourths of the electors, his opponent General Cavaignac had 
possession of the ballot boxes, and there could be no fraud to 
account for the majority. Witli what view did the French 
people elect him Emperor ? To maintain, in the first place, as 
he is pledged to do, the principles of 1739 j and, in the next, 
to preserve order, keep the peace, and enable them to prosper. 
Nobody denies that these are the objects desired by France. 

Ik: et we aie told that he will, regardless of public opinion, 
plunge the country into war. 1 he same parties who make this 
charge accuse him of keeping up 4I per cents, to 105, by all 
sorts of nefarious means, in order to maintain an artificial show 
of prosperity. And this same person, we are told, will make a 
piiatical attack upon England, which would in twenty-four 
hours bring the 4| per cents, down to 50, in three months to 
30, and in three years to nothing 1 Last year, we are told, 

T 3 . ? 
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was very inimical to the mental health of the country, owing to 
the want of electricity : are these invasionist writers under the 
influence of this meteorological phenomenon ? 

But the army ! The army, we are told, will compel the 
Emperor to make war upon somebody. I should humbly 
submit if they wish to fight, and are not particular about a 
quarrel, or a declaration of war, that they had better march 
upon Holland, Prussia, or Belgium, inasmuch as they could 
march there, and, what is equally important, in the com- 
binations of a good general, they could march hack agaui. If 
our Government had any fear of the kind, it is quite evident 
that they would bring to our shores that immense fleet which 
is amusing itself in the Mediterranean, and which it would take 
at least a month to recall. There can be no doubt, if an 
invasion took place, and it could be proved that the Govern- 
ment had expected it, that the Ministers would be impeached. 
But they keep a fleet, more powerful than the whole American 
navy, two thousand miles off at Malta, and therefore we may be 
sure at least that they have no fears. 

Now, as I have already said, the army of France, about 
which we hear so much, is no larger in proportion to her 
population, than the armies of the other powers of Europe, 
with which she is surrounded ; and, inasmuch as that country 
was invaded, without provocation, by Prussia’ and Austria, 
within the memory of man, it is rather unreasonable to ask her 
to be the first and only country to disarm. Besides, a large 
part of her army is in Algiers, surrounded by hostile tribes ; 
and, by the way, when that colony was first seized, we used to 
console ourselves that owing to that part of the army being 
liable to be cut off by the sea, and offered as a sacrifice to the 
neighbouring tribes, we had obtained a great security for 
peace. But, in a word, everybody who is acquainted with 
France (and they are unhappily in this country but few in 
number) knows that the army is not, like ours, fished out ot 
the lees of society, but that it fairly represents the people, It 
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is, in fact, 400,000 of the young men taken 80,000 a year from 
the farms, shops, and manufactories, and to which they return at 
the end of their service j and, such being their origin and 
destination, their feelings and opinions are identical with those 
of their countrymen. 

The French soldier is anxious for the time of his service to 
expire, that he may return to his little family estate. The 
discipline and the morale of the army is perfect ; but the con- 
scription is viewed with disfavour, as may be known by the 
price (from to which is paid for a substitute ; and 

anything which tended to prolong the period of service, or 
increase the demand for men, would be regarded as a calamity 
by the people. I have never heard but one opinion— that the 
common soldiers share in the sentiments of the people at large, 
and do not want a war. But then the officers ! Surely after 
Louis Napoleon’s treatment of the African generals, stealing 
them out of their warm beds in the night, he will not be any 
longer supposed to be ruled by the officers. His dependence 
is mainly upon the peasant proprietors, from whom the mass 
of the army is drawn. 

But I must draw this long letter to a close — What 
then is the practical deduction from the facts and argu- 
ments which I have presented? Why, clearly, that con- 
ciliation must proceed , from ourselves. The people of 
this country must first be taught to separate themselves 
in feeling and sympathy from the authors of the late war, 
which was undertaken to put down principles of freedom. 
When the public are convinced, the Government will act j and 
one of the great ends to be attained is an amicable under- 
standing, if not a formal convention, between the two Govern- 
ments, whatever their forfn may be^ to prevent that irrational 
rivalry of warlike preparations which has been lately and is 
still carried on. One word of diplomacy exchanged upon this 
subject between the two countries will change the whole spirit 
of the respective governments. But this policy, involving a 
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reduction of our warlike expenditure^ will never be inaugurated 
by an aristocratic executive; until impelled to it by public 
opinion. Nay, as in the case of the repeal of the corn law — 
no minister can do it^ except when armed by a pressure from 
without. 

I look to the agitation of the peace party to accomplish 
this end. It must work in the manner of the League, and 
preach common sense, justice, and truth, in the streets and 
market-places. The advocates of peace have found in the 
peace congress movement a common platform, to use an Ameri- 
canism, on which all men who desire to avert war, and all who 
wish to abate the evil of our hideous modern armaments, may 
co-operate without compromising the most practical and 
‘‘ moderate ’’ politician, or wounding the conscience of my 
friend Mr. Sturge, and his friends of the Peace Society — upon 
whose undying religious zeal, more than all besides, I rely for 
the eventual success of the peace agitation. The great advance 
of this party, within the last few years, as indicated most clearly 
by the attacks made upon them, which like the spray dashed 
from the bows of a vessel, mark their triumphant progress, 
ought to cheer them to still greater efforts. 

But the most consolatory fact of the times is the altered 
feelings of the great mass of the people since 1793. There 
lies our great advantage. With the exception of a lingering 
propensity to strike for the freedom of some other people, a 
sentiment partly traceable to a generous sympathy, and in some 
small degree, I fear, to insular pride and ignorance, there is 
little disposition for war in our day. Had the popular tone 
been as sound in 1792, Fox and his friends would have pre- 
vented the last great war. But for this mistaken tendency to 
interfere by force in behalf of other nations there is no cure 
but by enlightening the mass of the people upon the actual 
condition of the Continental populations. This will put an 
end to the supererogatory commiseration which is sometimes 
lavished upon them, and turn their attention to the defects of 
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their own social condition. I have travelled much, and always 
with'an eye to the state of the great majority, who everywhere 
constitute the toiling base of the social pyramid ; and I confess 
I have arrived at the conclusion that there is no country where 
so much is required to be done before the mass of the people 
become what it is pretended they are, what they ought to be, 
and what I trust they will yet be, as in England. There is too 
much truth in the picture of our social condition drawn by the 
Travelling Bachelor ^ of Cambridge University, and lately flung 
in our faces from beyond the Atlantic, to allow us any longer 
to delude ourselves with the idea that we have nothing to do 
at home, and may therefore devote ourselves to the elevation 
of nations of the Continent. It is to this spirit of interference 
with other countries, the wars to which it has led, and the con- 
sequent diversion of men’s minds (upon the Empress Catherine’s 
principle) from home grievances, that we must attribute the 
unsatisfactory state of the mass of our people. 

But to rouse the conscience of the people in favour of 
peace, the whole truth must be told them of the part they have 
played in past wars. In every pursuit in which we embark, our 
energies carry us generally in advance of all competitors. How 
few of us care to remember that, during the first half of the last 
century, we carried on the slave-trade more extensively than 
all the world besides ; that we made treaties for the exclusive 
supply of negroes ; that ministers of state, and even royalty were 
not averse to profit by the traffic. But when Clarkson (to whom 
fame has not yet done justice) commenced his agitation against 
this vile commerce, he laid the sin at the door of the nation ; 


■' Mr. Kay, in his valuable work on the education and social condition of the 
peo])le of the Continent, offers this sad reilection in speaking of tlie state of 
tilings at home " Where the aristocracy is richer and more powerful tlian that 
of any other country in the world, tlie poor are more oppressed, more pauper- 
ised, more numerous in comiiarison to tlie other classes, more irreligious, and 
very much worse educated than the poor of any other European nation, .solely 
excepting imciviiiscd Russia and 'I'urkcy, enslaved Italy, misgoverned Portugal], 
and rcvolutiuni:ied Sjjuin.” 
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he appealed to the conscience of the people, and made the 
whole community responsible for the crimes which the slave- 
traders were perpetrating with their connivance ; and the 
eternal principles of truth and humanity, which are ever present 
in the breasts of men, however they may be for a time obscured, 
were not appealed to in vain. We are now, with our cha- 
racteristic energy, first and foremost in preventing, by force, 
that traffic which our statesmen sought to monopolise a century 
ago. 

It must be even so in the agitation of the peace party. 
They will never rouse the conscience of the people, so long as 
they allow them to indulge the comforting delusion that they 
have been a peace-loving nation. We have been the most 
combative and aggressive community that has existed since 
the days of the Roman dominion. Since the revolution of 
1688 we have expended more than fifteen hundred mil- 
lions of money upon wars, not one of which has been upon 
our own shores, or in defence of our hearths and homes. “ For 
so it is,” says a not unfriendly foreign critic,^ other nations 
fight at or near their own territory : the English everywhere.” 
From the time of old jF?'oissart, who, ’when he found himself on 
the English coast, exclaimed that he was among a people who 
‘‘ loved war better than peace, and where strangers were well 
received,” down to the day of our amiable and admiring 
visitor, the author of the Sketch Book, who, in his pleasant de- 
scription of John Bull, has portrayed him as always fumbling 
for his cudgel whenever a quarrel arose among his neighbours, 
this pugnacious propensity has been invariably recognised by 
those who have studied our national character. It reveals 
itself in our historical favourites, in the popularity of the mad- 
cap Richard, Henry of Agincourt, the belligerent Chatham, and 
those monarchs and statesmen who have been most famous 
for their warlike achievements. It is displayed in our fondness 

^ ^ A Residence at the Court of London. ” By Richard Rush, Minister from the 
United States. 
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for erecting monuments to warriors, even at the doors of our 
marts of commerce ; in the frequent memorials of our battles, 
in the names of bridges, streets, and omnibuses ; but above all 
in the display which public opinion tolerates in our metropolitan 
cathedral, whose walls are decorated with bas-reliefs of battle 
scenes, of storming of towns, and charges of bayonets, where 
horses and riders, ships, cannon and musketry, realise by turns, 
in a Christian temple, the fierce struggle of the siege and the 
battle-field. I have visited, I believe, all the great Christian 
temples in the capitals of Europe ; but my memory fails me, if 
I saw anything to compare with it. Mr. Layard has brought us 
some very similar works of art from Nineveh, but he has not 
informed us that they were found in Christian churches. 

Nor must we throw on the aristocracy the entire blame ot 
our wars. An aristocracy never governs a people by opposing 
their ruling instincts. In Athens a lively and elegant fancy 
was gratified with the beautiful in art. In Genoa and Venice, 
where the population were at first without territory, and 
consequently where commerce was the only resource, the path 
to power was on the deck of their merchantmen or on 'Change. 
In England, where a people possessing a powerful physical 
organisation and an unequalled energy of character were ready 
for projects of daring and enterprise, an aristocracy perverted 
these qualities to a century of constantly recurring wars. The 
peace party of our day must endeavour to turn this very 
energy to good account in the same spirit in which Clarkson 
turned a nation of man-stealers into a society of determined 
abolitionists. Far from wishing to destroy the energy, or even 
the combativeness which has made us such fit instruments for 
the battle-field, we shall require these qualities for abating the 
spirit of war and correcting the numberless moral evils from 
which society is suffering. Are not our people uneducated — 
juvenile delinquents uncared • for ? Does not drunkenness 
still reel through our streets? Have we not to battle with 
vice, crime, and their parent, ignorance, in every form ? And 
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may not even charity display as great energy and courage in 
saving life as was ever put forth in its destruction ? 

A famine fell upon nearly one half of a great nation. The 
whole world hastened to contribute money and food. But a 
few courageous men left their homes in Middlesex and Surrey 
and penetrated to the remotest glens and bogs of the west 
coast of the stricken island, to administer relief with their own 
hands. To say that they found themselves in the valley of 
the shadow of death would be but an imperfect image : they 
were in the charnel-house of a nation. Never since the eleventh 
century did pestilence, the gaunt handmaid of famine, glean so 
I'ich a harvest. In the midst of a scene which no held of 
battle ever equalled in danger, in the number ot its slain, or 
the sufferings of the surviving, these brave men moved as calm 
and undismayed as though they had been in their own homes. 
The population sank so fost that the living could not bury the 
dead. Half-interred bodies protruded from the gaping graves. 
Often the wife died in the midst of her starving children, whilst 
the husband lay a festering corpse by her side. Into the 
midst of these horrors did our heroes penetrate, dragging the 
dead from the living with their own hands, raising the head of 
famishing infancy, and pouring nourishment into parched lips 
from which shot fever-llames more deadly than a volley of 
musketry. Here was courage ! No music strung the nerves ; 
no smoke obscured the imminent danger; no thunder of 
artillery deadened the senses. It was cool self-possession and 
resolute will, calculated risk and heroic resignation. And 
who were these brave men ? To what “gallant ” corp did they 
belong? Were they of the horse, foot, or artillery force? 
They were Quakers from Clapham and Kingston! If you 
would know what heroic actions they performed you must 
inquire from those who witnessed them. You will not find 
them recorded in the volume of reports published by them- 


selves, for Quakers write no bulletins of their victories. 


Will you pardon me if, before I lay down my [icn, I so far 
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presume upon your forbearance as to express a doubt whethei 
the eagerness with which the topic of the Duke of Wellingtons 
career was so generally selected for pulpit manifestations was cal- 
culated to enhance the infiiience of ministers of the Gospel, or 
promote the interests of Christianity itself. Your case and that 
of public men are very dissimilar. The mere politician may 
plead the excuse if he yields to the excitement ot the day that 
he lives and moves and has his being in the popular temper of 
the times. Flung as he is in the mid-current of passing events, 
he must swim with the stream or be left upon its banks, for 
few have the strength or courage to breast the rising wave of 
public feeling or passion. How difterent is your case 1 Set 
apart for the contemplation and promotion of eternal and un- 
changing feelings ot benevolence, peace, and chaiity, public 
opinion would not only tolerate but applaud youi abstinence 
from all displays where martial enthusiasm and iiostile passions 
are called into activity. But a far higher sanction than puljilic 
opinion is to be found for such a course. When the Master 
whom you especially serve, and whose example and precepts 
are the sole credentials of your faith, mingled in the aitairs^ or 
this life, it was not to join in the exaltation of military genius, 
or share in the warlike triumphs of nation over nation, but to 
preach “ Peace on Earth and good will toward Men. Can 
the humblest layman err, if, in addressing the lottiest dignitary 
of the Christian Church, he says “ Go thou and do like- 
wise ? 

I remain, yours, 

R, COBDEN. 


T(j ///e Rev 



A LETTER 

TO HENRY ASHWORTH, ESO. 


London, loth April, 1862. 

My Dear Sir,— I avail myself of your kind permission to 
address you a letter on the present unsatisfactory state of Inter- 
national Maritime Law, as affecting the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals. 

It is not necessary that I should dwell on the particular 
branch of the subject to which the debate on Mr. Horsfall's 
motion was, as I venture to think, too exclusively confined, 
namely, whether private property at sea should be exempted 
from capture by armed government ships in time of war. 

A statement of the simple facts of the case, as they affect 
British interests, ought to be a sufficient answer to this question, 
without the necessity of one syllable of discussion. Here is a 
country, the average value of whose ships and cargoes, afloat, 
exceeds 00,000,000, which is more than double the amount 
possessed by any other state. A proposal is made by the 
United States, with the concurrence of France, Russia, and 
other countries, to exempt this property from legalised plunder 
in the event of war. Our merchants and shipowners are^ 
naturally, eager to accept so advantageous an offer, which is, 
however, rejected by the British Government. 

One of the arguments urged by a member of the Cabinet to 
justify this rejection need not alarm us. It is alleged that such 
a stipulation would not be respected in time of war. At the 
worst, this would only leave us where we now are. If, how- 
ever, an engagement were entered into, by a formal convention 
of the maritime powers, for insuring the inviolability of private 
property at sea, it would become a recognised part of inter- 
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national law ; and I do not believe that a judge, sitting in any 
prize court in the civilised world, would afterwards condemn, as 
legal capture, ships or cargoes seized in violation of that law. 
Sure I am, at least, that it is the duty of those filling high office 
in this country to brand with dishonour the violators of such a 
solemn engagement, and not to seem, in anticipation, to justify, 
or even palliate, their infamy. 

I have had some difficulty in believing in the sincerity of those 
who, in order to reconcile us to this unequal game of pillage, 
put forth the argument that it is desirable to subject our ship- 
owners to the penalty of ruin, in the event of war, as the best 
means of binding the nation over to keep the peace. If a 
majority of the Cabinet, and of both Houses of Parliament, 
were composed of shipowners, there might be some consistency 
in this proposition. But if power and responsibility are to be 
united in the same hands, there is another body of proprietors 
whose fortunes might with greater justice be made liable to 
confiscation in case of war. The argument is, however, un- 
worthy of serious refutation. 

Had not some of the opponents of Mr. Horsfiill’s motion 
professed to doubt whether the Paris declaration in favour of 
neutrals was irrevocable, they would obviously have been 
unable to oppose it. But the Paris Congre.ss of 1856 merely 
recognised a state of things which, as Mr. Baring remarked, had 
arisen out of the progress of events ; it no more created those 
events than the adoption of the Cregorian Calendar in 1752 
produced the astronomical laws which rendered that reform in 
our style necessary ; and any attempt of our statesmen, now, 
to revert to the treatment of neutrals sanctioned by our prize 
courts in 1810, would place them on a level with those poli- 
ticians whom Hogarth depicts, in his famous election scene, 
clamouring to their candidates, “Give us back our eleven 
days ! ” 

My principal object, however, in writing is to .show that the 
issue raised by Mr. Horsfall’s motion, when taken alone, is 
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now of little practical value. The question has assumed larger 
proportions, owing to the progress of events, and in conse- 
quence of the latter proceedings of the United States Govern- 
ment Th facts of the case, which are not sufficiently known 
to the public, are as follow 

In 1856, as you are aware, Mr. Marcy, foreign secretary to 
President Pierce, when replying to the communication from the 
Paris Congress, inviting the American Government to adhere 
to the declaration abolishing privateering, made the memorable 
counter-proposal to Europe to exempt the private property of 
belligerents at sea from capture, both by privateers and armed 
government ships. This offer, as I have stated, was favourably 
received by France, Russia, and other maritime powers, but 
met with no encouragement from the British Government 

The election for the Presidency took place in the autumn 
of 1856, when Mr. Buchanan \vas chosen the successor to Mr. 
Pierce. The question of international maritime law now under- 
went further discussion in America, and it was contended that, 
in addition to the exemption of private property from capture, 
when at sea, it should be free from molestation whilst entering 
or leaving a commercial port ; that, in fine, blockades should 
be restricted to naval arsenals, and towns which were at the 
same time invested by an army on land. One of tlie New 
York journals,^ the organ of the mercantile body, offered the 
following as a substitute for the fourth article of tlie declaration 
of the Paris Congress : — 

Blockades are henceforth abolished, in regard to all 
vessels and cargoes engaged in lawful commerce ; but they 
may be enforced as heretofore against ve.ssels having contra- 
band goods on board, and against all Government vessels, 
whether armed or unarmed.’' At a subsequent stage of these 
discussions, President Buchanan addressed a letter to the Chair- 
man of the New York Chamber of Commerce, in which he 
said ; “ We must obtain the consent of the powerful naval 

^ Thfj Journal of Commerce, 
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stations that merchant vessels shall not be blockaded in port, 
but be suffered to pass the blockading squadron, and go out to 
sea.’’ The consequence of this state of opinion was that Mr- 
Dallas, the United States Minister at London, was in 1857 
instructed by his Government to suspend the negotiations 
which he was still attempting to promote, upon the basis of 
Mr. Marcy’s proposition. 

Thus the matter remained till the spring of 1859, when, on 
the breaking out of the war in Italy, a circular dispatch was 
transmitted from Mr. Cass, President Buchanan’s foreign 


secretary, to the representatives of the United States at the 
European capitals, suggesting still further reforms in inter- 
national maritime law. An unsuccessful effort was made by 
Mr. Lindsay to induce our Government to lay on the table of 
the House a copy of this document ; but the substance of its 
most important proposal was explained by Lord John Russell, 
when communicating to the House (February 18, 1861) the 


particulars of the interview at which Mr. Dallas had read to him 
as foreign minister, this despatch — ^Mr. Cass was represented 
by his Lordship to have declared that he considered that the 


right of blockade, as authorised by the law of nations, was 
liable to very great abuse; that the only case in which a 
blockade ought to be permitted was when a land army was 
besieging a fortified place, and a fleet was employed to blockade 
it on the other side ; but that any attempt to intercept trade l)y 
blockade, or to blockade places which were commercial ])orts. 


was an abuse of the right that ought not to be permitted.” 
Lord Russell took this opportunity of explaining to the House 
his reasons for opposing these views of the American Govern 


men t, and which were in substance the same as those with 
which Mr. Marcy’s proposal had been met-~namely, that the 
system of commercial blockades is essential to the maintenance 
of our naval supremacy. 

These incidents have a most important significance, if 
viewed in connection with present eventSt We live in an age 
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of revolutionary transitions, which warn us against too obstinate 
an adherence to ancient precedent or blind routine. If the 
proposal of the United States to abolish conimercial lilockades 
had been favourably received by the British Government, there 
can be no doubt, from the known tendency of other maritime 
powers, that it might have become a part of tlie law of nations, 
in which case the commerce between England and the Southern 
States of the American Union would have been uninterrupted 
by the present war — for the blockade is acknowledged by 
Europe only as a belligerent right, and not as an exercise of 
municipal authority. In justice to the American Government 
and to prevent any misapprehension of the following statement, 
I am bound to express the opinion that the closing of the 
cotton ports is virtually our own act. We have im|)osed upon 
ourselves, as neutrals, the privations and sufferings incidental 
to a commercial blockade, because ^ve assume that we are in- 
terested in reserving to ourselves the belligerent right which we 
now concede to others. 

Let us consider, for a moment, whether this |)olicy will 
bear the test of reason, fact, and exj)enencc. 

One-third of the inhabitants of these islands, a number 
equal to the whole population of Great Britain at the com- 
mencement of this century, subsist on im|)orted food. No 
other country contains half as many |)eople as the United 
Kingdom dependent for subsistence on the produce of foreign 
lands. The grain of all kinds imported into England in i86i 
exceeded in value the whole amount of our imports .sixty years 
ago : and the greater portion of this .supply is brought from the 
two great maritime states, Russia and America, to whom, if to 
any countries, the belligerent right of blockade must have for 
us a valuable application. If left to the free operation of 
nature s laws, this w'orld-wade dependence offers not only the 
best safeguard against scarcity, but the surest guarantee for 
regularity of supply ; but a people so circumstanced is, beyond 
all others, interested in removing every human regulation which 
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interferes .with the free circulation of the necessaries of life, 
whether in time of peace or war — for a state of war increases 
the necessity for insuring the means of feeding and employing 
the people. 

This is, however, a very inadequate view of the subject. 
For the raw materials of our industry, which are in other words 
the daily bread of a large portion of our population, we are still 
more dependent on foreign countries. Of the 3,127,000 bales 
of cotton exported in the year 1860-61 from the United States, 
Great Britain received 2,175,000, or 69 per cent. Of the total 
exports from Russia, of flax, hemp, and codilla, amounting, in 
1859, to 282,880,000 lbs., we received 205,344,000 lbs., or 80 
per cent. Of the 101,412,000 lbs. of tallow exported from 
that country, 91,728,000 lbs., or 90 per cent., reached our shores. 
And of her total exports of 1,026,000 quarters of linseed, we 
received 679,000, or 67 per cent. If we refer to other maritime 
States, we find similar results. Of the 134,500,000 lbs. of tea 
exported last year from China, 90,500,000, or 70 per cent., 
came to British ports. And of the 2,752,000 lbs. of silk ex- 
ported from that country we received upwards of 90 per cent. 
Of the total exports from Brazil, in i860, of 185,000 bales 
of cotton, Great Britain received 102,000, or 55 per cent. Of 
the total exports from Egypt, in 1860-1, of 142,000 bales 
of cotton, we received 97,000, or 70 per cent. 

It may be alleged of nearly all articles of food or raw 
materials, transported over sea, that more than one-half is 
destined for these islands. It follows that were we, in the 
exercise of the belligerent right of blockade, to prevent the 
exportation of those commodities, we should inflict greater 
injury on ourselves than on all the rest of the world, not 
excepting the country with which we were at war : for if we 
could effectually close the ports of one or more of these countries 
against both exports and imports, we should be merely inter- 
cepting the supply of comparative luxuries to them, while we 
arrested the flow of the necessaries of life to ourselves ; and for 
% 
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every cultivator of the soil, engaged in the production of cotton 
or other raw materials, thereby doomed to idleness, three or 
four persons would be deprived of employment in the distribu- 
tion and manufacture of those commodities. 

These facts are an answer to those who maintain that it is 
necessary to reserve in our hands the right of blockade, as an 
instrument of coercion in case of war. Against such countries 
as France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, &c., blockades have 
lost their force, owing to the extension of the railway system 
throughout the continent of Europe. In cases where a blow 
may still be struck at the commerce of a nation — of what use, 
I would ask, is a weapon of offence which recoils with double 
force on ourselves ? It would be but a poor consolation to our 
population, who were subjected to the evils of enforced idleness 
and starvation, to be told that the food and raw materials 
destined for their subsistence and employment were rotting in 
the granaries of ruined cultivators in Russia or America. 

These considerations have always led us, practically, to 
violate our own theory of a commercial blockade, whenever the 
power to do so has remained in our hands, even when the 
exigencies of our situation as a manufacturing people were far 
less pressing than they are at present. If we consult the ex- 
perience of our past wars, we shall find that, as a belligerent, 
we have invariably abstained from taking effectual measures for 
preventing the productions of our enemies from reaching our 
shores. It is true we have maintained, for our navy, the 
traditional right and duty of a blockade, whilst (I beg your 
attention to the distinction) we have invariably connived at its 
evasion. I wall cite a fe^v examples. We all know how 
systematically our blockade of France, and other parts of the 
coast of the Continent, was relaxed by licences during the great 
war with the first Napoleon ; and it is notorious that, at the 
commencement of the present century, during the height of 
that war, the deficiency of our own harvests was repeatedly 
sppplied from the cornfields of our most deadly enemy. Nor 
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must we forget that the celebrated Orders in Council, the most 
gigantic of all blockades, were ultimately revoked in the interest 
of our own manufacturers and merchants. Again, in the war 
with the United States, in 1813, during the blockade of that 
coast, a powerful and interested party in Parliament called for 
measures to prevent the importation of American cotton into 
England, but they were opposed by petitions from Manchester, 
Stockport, Glasgow, and other places connected with the cotton 
manufacture, and the result was that the Government refused 
to take any steps to intercept the cotton of the United States at 
our Custom-house j and this occurred at a time when our 
dependence on the produce of that region was, perhaps, not 
equal to a twentieth part of that of the present day. 

The Crimean War, however, affords us a more recent example. 
That war was declared in March, 1854; but the ports of Russia 
were not proclaimed in a state of blockade until March, 1855. 
The Allies temporised for a year with their right and 
power to close the commercial ports of the Black Sea, whilst 
carrying on a most sanguinary struggle before the naval arsenal 
of Sebastopol, in order to allow the exportation of food from 
Russia, to make good the deficient harvests of France and 
England. Upwards of half a million of quarters of grain 
reached our shores from that region in 1854. Here at least is 
a precedent for the policy of restricting blockades to fortified 
places, and leaving commercial ports unmolested. If we turn 
to the operations in the Baltic, during the same war, we find 
that our blockade of Cronstadt had merely the effect of divert- 
ing the produce of Russia, destined for England, into more 
costly overland channels. An attempt was made similar to 
that of interested parties in 1813, referred to above, to induce 
our Government to prevent the importation of Russian produce 
into this country through Prussia, which drew from the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce a memorial, declaring that the raw 
material from Russia was indispensable to the very existence 
of the industry of that district. After due deliberation, our 
z % 
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Government refused to require a certificate of origin at the 
Custom-house, or to offer any other impediment to tlie impor- 
tation of Russian hemp, flax, tallow, &c., into this country, 
through the territory of neutrals. The consequence was that 
Prussia, which sent us tallow to the amount of ^150 only in 
1853, was enabled in 1855 to supply us with that article to the 
amount of ;^i;838,30o; and other Russian commodities 
reached this country in a similar manner. 

It is only necessary to point to the examples of China, 
Mexico, &c., to show that in our hostilities with the weaker 


maritime powers we carefully eschew the policy of resorting, 
as a means of coercion, to the blockade of their commercial 
ports. 


A fair deduction from these facts and premises leads us to 
a very grave national dilemma. We persist in upholding a 
belligerent right, which we have always shrunk from enforcing, 
and shall never rigorously apply, by which we place in the 
hands of other belligerents the power, at any moment, of 
depriving a large part of our poiiiilation of the supply of the 
raw materials of their industry, and of the necessaries of life. 
In this respect the question of blockade is essentially diflerent 
from that of the capture of i>rivatc property at sea. In tlie 
latter case we are only liable to injury when we cl loose to 
become belligerents, whereas, in tlie former, we are exjjosed to 
serious calamities as neutrals ; and England, by iiroclaiming 
the policy of non-intervention, lias recently constituted herself 
the great neutral power. In this capacity we are now enduring 


the effects of a blockade, by which it is estimated tliat tlie 
earnings of labour in this country are curtailed to the extent 
of a quarter of a million sterling a week. Should it continue, 
it will, I fear, bring many of tlie evils of war home to our 


doors, and plunge the ingenious and industrious po|:)ulation 
connected with our cotton manufacture, whose recent improve- 
ment and elevation we have witnessed with pride, into the 
depths of pauperism and misery. Nor have we any assurance 
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that this will prove a solitary case. I can imagine a combi- 
nation of events, not more improbable than the blockade of 
the cotton region of the United States by sea and land would 
have appeared to be three years ago, by which we may be cut 
off from all commercial intercourse with other countries on 
which we are largely dependent for raw materials and food. 

Speaking abstractedly, and not in reference to the present 
blockade — for we are precluded from pleading our sufferings 
as a ground of grievance against a people whose proposals for 
the mitigation of the barbarous maritime code we have rejected 
— I do not hesitate to denounce, as opposed to the principles 
of natural justice, a system of warfare which inflicts greater 
injuries on an unoffending neutral community than on a belli- 
gerent. And, however sincere the Governments of the great mari- 
time powers may be, during a period of general peace, in their 
professions of adhesion to this system, should any of them as 
neutrals be subjected to severe sufferings from the maintenance 
of a blockade, the irritation and sense of injustice which it will 
occasion to great masses of population, coupled with the con- 
sciousness that it is an evil remediable by an appeal to force, 
will always present a most dangerous incentive to war. Certain 
I am that such a system is incompatible with the new com- 
mercial policy to which we have unreservedly committed our- 
selves. Free trade, in the widest definition of the term, means 
only the division of labour, by which the productive powers of * 
the whole earth are brought into mutual co-operation. If this 
scheme of universal dependence is to be liable to sudden dis- 
location whenever two governments choose to go to war, it con- 
verts a manufacturing industry, such as our.s, into a lottery, in 
which the lives and fortunes of multitudes of men are at stake. 

I do not comprehend how any British statesman who consults 
the interests of his country, and understands the revolution 
which free trade is effecting in the relations of the world, can 
advocate the maintenance of commercial blockades. If 
I shared their view, I should shrink from promoting the indefi- 
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nite growth of a population whose means of subsistence would 
be liable to be cut off at any moment by a belligerent power, 
against whom we should have no right of resistance, or even of 
complaint. 

It must be in mere irony that the advocates of such a policy 
as this ask — of what use would our navy be in case of war, if 
commercial blockades were abolished? Surely, for a nation 
that has no access to the rest of the world but by sea, and a 
large part of whose population is dependent for food on foreign 
countries, the chief use of a navy should be to keep open its 
communications, not to close them 1 

There is another branch of this subject to which a recent 
occurrence has imparted peculiar importance. We require a 
clear definition of the circumstances which confer on a bellige- 
rent the right of visitation or search. The old and universally 
admitted rule that any maritime power, when at war, was 
entitled everywhere to stop and visit the merchant vessels of 
neutrals, is allowed to be unsuited to this age of extended com- 
merce, of steamers, and postal packets. The principal object 
which belligerents had in view in the exercise of this power 
was the capture of enemy’s property. But, since the Paris 
Declaration exempts the goods of an enemy from seizure in 
neutral bottoms, there is little motive left for preserving this 
belligerent right ; and the question would receive a very simple 
solution by assimilating the practice in time of war to that 
which now prevails in time of peace. 

Merchant vessels on the high seas are, during peace, con- 
sidered and treated as a part of the territory to which they 
belong. There is no point on which the maritime powers are 
more clearly understood than that, excepting cases of special 
convention to the contrary, such as that for suppressing the 
African slave-trade, the flags of merchantmen afford an absolute 
protection against visitation or obstruction by an alien ship of 
war This rule applies, of course, only to the high seas ; for 
when foreign merchant vessels approach so near the coast of a 
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maritime State as to place themselves within its municipal 
jurisdiction, they are subject to all its police ^and revenue 
regulations. Now, why should not this be the invariable law 
of the sea, in time of war as well as of peace ? Because two 
maritime powers in some quarter of the globe choose to enter 
upon hostilities is no good reason why neutral merchant ships, 
sailing in every sea, should be subjected to their authority. 

This change would simplify the question of contraband of 
war, and thus tend to obviate the risk of international disputes. 
An article is rendered contraband of war only by its hOsStile 
destination. Were the right of search on the high seas in time 
of war abolished, the only admissible proof of this destination 
would be the fact of the vessel being loimd within tlie wateis 
of a belligerent State. If those waters were in the i)ossession 
of a hostile power, the jurisdiction would appertain to the 
blockading fleet of that power; and a neutral merchant vessel, 
containing articles contraband of war, entering voluntarily 
within that jurisdiction, would be ipso facto liable to capture. 
As to the question what should, under such circumstances, 
constitute an unlawful cargo, I see no reason why we sliould 
seek to multiply impediments to commerce by extending the 
category of articles contraband of war beyond that proposed 
by the United States, viz., arms and ammunition. 

Without dwelling on minor details, the three great reforms 
in international maritime law embraced in the preceding argu- 
ment are — 

1. The exemption of private property from capture at sea, 
during war, by armed vessels of every kind. 

2. Blockades to be restricted to naval arsenals, and to 
towns besieged at the same time on land, with the 
exception of articles contraband of war. 

3. The merchant ships of neutrals on the high seas to be 
inviolable to the visitation of alien government vessels in 
time of war as in time of peace. 

It is at the option of the English Government at any time 
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to enter upon negotiations with the other great Powers for the 
rcYision of the maritime code, and I speak advisedly in 
expressing my belief that it depends on us alone whether the 
above reforms are to be carried into effect. I will only add 
that I regard these changes as the necessary corollary of the"* 
repeal of the navigation laws, the abolition of the corn laws, 
and the abandonment of our colonial monopoly. We have 
thrown away the sceptre of force, to confide in the principle of 
freedom — uncovenanted, unconditional freedom. Under this 
new regi 77 ie our national fortunes have prospered beyond all 
precedent. During the last fourteen years the increase in our 
commerce has exceeded its entire growth during the previous 
thousand years of reliance on force, cunning, and monopoly. 
This should encourage us to go forward, in the full faith that 
eveiy fresh impediment removed from the path of commerce, 
whether by sea or land, and whether in peace or war, will 
augment our prosperity, at the same time that it will promote 
the general interests of humanity. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely. 


Henry Ashworth, Esq. , President of the 
^Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


RICHARD COBDEN. 


Postscript. — On the first appearance of this letter in the 
columns of the newspaper press, the not unusual mode of 
raising irrelevant issues, with the view of evading the real 
question, was resorted to. It has been alleged that I had no 
authority for saying that the English Government had refused 
to accede to Mr. Marcy^s proposal for exempting private 
property from capture at sea. 

The very fact that Mr. HorsfalFs motion, which was re- 
garded as a repetition of Mr. Marcy^s proposal, was opposed in 
the House of Commons by Lord Palmerston, who had been 
Prime Minister in 1856, when that proposal was first made, 
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might be considered sufficient proof that it was not favourably 
received by the British Government But other evidence is 
not wanting. Lord John Russell, speaking in the House of 
Commons, February i8th, 1861, said, “ I found that when the 
flatter was under discussion with the American Government at 
the time of the Conference at Paris, the opinion of the Earl of 
Clarendon (then Foreign Minister) seems to have been un- 
favourable to the proposal that private property at sea should 
be respected during war.^’ 

It has been, moreover, asserted that the American Govern- 
ment were not sincere in making their proposal. Such an 
accusation coarsely (because anonymously) made, and without 
an atom of evidence to support it, might properly be passed 
over without notice. I refer to it only because it gives me the 
opportunity of saying that I have had the opportunity of 
conversing with leading statesmen in the United States, not 
merely of the political school to which Mr. Marcy belonged, 
but also of the Republican party, and they all agree that had 
the proposition for making private property inviolable at sea 
been accepted by the European Powers in 1856, it would have 
been willingly carried into effect by their Government. The 
Senate was known to be favourable, and no other body shares 
the treaty-making power with the President. It was, indeed, 
impossible that President Pierce and Mr. Marcy could have 
made such a proposal to Europe without having previously 
ascertained that it had the sanction of two-thirds of the 
members of the Senate, whose concurrence is, by the constitu- 
tion, requisite to carry any treaty into effect. 

R. C 

May 15 //?, 1862 . 



HOW WARS ARE GOT UP IN INDIA. 

T IT E ORIGIN 

OF 

THE BURMESE WAR. 



NOTE. 


The following pamphlet was written in the summer of 1853, nearly three 
years before th§ late Lord Dalhousie, then Governor- General of India, had 
terminated that career of violence and spoliation which dazzled the nation 
by the meretricious lustre of its successes, but which, to the prescient eye of 
Mr. Cobden, who saw with painful clearness its injustice and immorality, 
was fraught with the gravest peril to the Empire. His attention was 
first drawn to the origin of the last Burmese War by a pamphlet from 
the able pen of the Rev. Henry Richard, a gentleman who, as is well 
known, was intimately associated with him in some of the most important 
of his public labours. The apathy which was then felt in the details of 
our Indian policy, and therefore the great public service which Mr. Cobden 
rendered by assisting to uplift the veil, may, to some extent, be illus- 
trated by an incident, which, although trivial in itself, is eminently suggest- 
ive. Conversing with a magnate of the East India Company in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, he remarked on the profound ignorance and 
unconcern of the public in relation to all Indian questions. I have not 
met,” said he, ‘‘with any one who has paid the smallest attention to the 
origin of this Burmese War, except my friend here” — ^pointing to Mr. 
Richard— who indeed dug the matter to light from the blue book.” 
Mr. Cobden lost no time in disentombing the facts from the same official 
burial-ground, and with a result which will entitle his searching exposure 
of deeds that will not bear the light to the thoughtful consideration of all 
Englishmen who desire to make themselves acquainted with the true 
history of Indian misgovemment. The last eloquent paragraph of the 
pamphlet, in which the certainty of retribution for national transgi*essions of 
the moral law is solemnly enforced, may now be read in the light of the 
ghastly events which have since made Cawnpore and Delhi but too famous 
throughout the world. 



PREFACE. 


Having liad occasion to read with attention the Papers relating to 
Hostilities with Biirmah,” with the view of bringing the sul)ject under 
the consideration of the House (which circumstances prevented my doing) 
I have made an abstract of the leading facts of the case for publication, in 
the hope that it may induce the reader to peruse the original corre- 
spondence. This I was the more immediately tempted ^to do from not 
having been able to meet with anybody, in or out of Parliament, who 
had read the “ Papers.” In fact, owing to the complex form in which 
they are printed— not giving letter and answer in consecutive order, but 
grouping them arlntrarily in l>atches— they require a consideral)le effort of 
the attention to read them with advantage. I may say, t)y way of ex- 
planation, that the whole of the narrative is founded exclusively uixm the 
Parliamentary papers, and that all the extracts in the text, for which refer- 
ences are given at the foot* of each page, are copied from the same olTicial 
source. Wherever I liave inserted (quotations not taken from the Parlia- 
mentary papers they are printed as notes. It should be borne in mind that 
the* case, such as it is, is founded ' uqion our own ex statement A 
great many of the letters are mutilated : and, remembering that, in the 
Afghan papers, it is now known that the character of at least cme of tlie 
Cabool cliiefs was sacrificed by a most dishonest garbling of liis language, 
I confess I am not without suspicions that a similar course may have been 
pursued in the present instance. I will only add, then, hud as our case 
now appears, what would it be if we could have access to the Burmese 
Blue Books,” staling tlieir version of the business? 

The correspondence to which I have referred is— 

1st. Papers relating to hostilities w’ith liunnah, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, June 4th, 1S52. 

2nd. Further papers relating to hostilities with Burmah, presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, March X5th, 1S53. 


({ 
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In June, 1851, the British barque Ifomtr/i, of 250 tons, last 
from Moulmein, reached Rangoon, tlie principal port of the 
Burmese Empire. On the second day after their arrival. Cap- 
tain Sheppard, the master and owner, “ was taken before the 
police to answer the charge of having, during the voyage, 
thrown overboard the pilot Esoph, preferred by a man named 
Hajim, a native of Chittagong, who stated that he was brother 
of the said pilot.” * The accuser and deceased were British 
subjects, both being natives of Chittagong, one of the pro- 
vinces of our Indian Empire, lying contiguous to the territory 
of Burmah. The answer to the accusation was, that the pilot, 
having run the vessel aground, had jumped overboard. Cap- 
tain Sheppard was mulcted in fines and fees to the amount 
of ^£■46, and permission was then given him to depart ; but 
when about to sail he was again detained, “ owing to a charge 
brought by a man named Dewan Ali (a British subject, em- 
ployed in one of the Moulmein gunboats), calling himself a 
brother of the pilot, bringing forward a claim for a sum of 500 
rupees, which he stated his brother had taken with him.”t 
This led to a fresh exaction of ^,^55 !_and, after a forcible 
detention altogether of eight days, the ship was allowed to 
sail. 

The British vessel, the Champion, of 410 tons. Captain 
Lewis, arrived at Rangoon, from the Mauritius, in August, 
1851. Two Bengal coolies, who had secreted themselves 
on board his ship, with a view to return to their country, 

* Papers relating to hostilities witlt linrinali presented to Parliament, June 
4, 1852, p. 5 t Ibid. 
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made charges against the captain of murder and other offences, 
and they were joined by some lascars and others of the crew, 
who deserted, and made an appeal to the authorities for the 
recovery of their wages. A.fter being detained fifteen days, 
and compelled to forfeit ^^7° fines, fees, and seamens 
wages. Captain Lewis was suffered to depart. 

These two captains appealed to the Government of India 
for redress. They claimed together ;^i,92o for re-imburse- 
ment of arbitrary fines, demurrage of ships, and compensation 
for ill-usage, and unlawful imprisonment. This claim was 
revised by the Indian authorities, and cut down to ^^920, or 
less than one-half; and it was in enforcing payment of this sum 

that the present war arose. _ • _ 

It must be bomie in mind that all the pai'ties to these suits 
were British subjects ; the Governor of Rangoon had not 
been adjudicating in matters in which Burmese interests, as 
opposed to those of foreigners, were at stake. 

When these complaints were laid before the Governor- 
General of India, it happened that two of the Queen’s ships, 
the Fox and the Serpent, under the command of Commodore 
Lambert, were lying in the Hooghly. He was requested to 
proceed to Rangoon, and “ in maintenance of the Treaty of 
Yandaboo, and the Commercial Treaty of 1826, to demand 
full reparation for the injuries and oppressions to which the above- 
named British subjects have been exposed.” No other demand 
for reparation beyond the payment of this sum of about ;j£^92o 
appears at the outset of these proceedings. Vague allusions 
are made to other acts of injustice committed upon British 
subjects, but no specific complaint is formally made, and no 
individual grievances are officially adduced, excepting those of 
Captains Sheppard and Lewis. We are informed, indeed, in 
a Minute, by the Governor-General of India, that “ for many 
years past complaints, from time to time, had been made of 
acts of oppression and of violation of treaty by the Burmese 
Governors. None, however jhad been brought forward of 
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sufficient extent or significancy^ to call for the for /mil notice of 
this Government!^ It is important at the outset to have the 
highest authority for the fact, that up to this time the Burmese 
authorities at Ava were quite ignorant that the British Govern- 
ment had any complaint to prefer against the Governors of 
Rangoon. 

Before his departure from Calcutta, Commodore Lambert 
received very precise instructions from the Governor- General, 
how to act under almost every possible contingency ; and as 
these directions were disregarded the moment he reached 
Rangoon, without drawing on himself a word of censure or 
remonstrance, thus involving grave questions as to the due 
assertion of authority on one side, and the observance of pro- 
fessional subordination on the other, I beg the reader’s careful 
attention to this part of the narrative. It will, moreover, serve 
to illustrate the unsatisfactory working of the “ double govern- 
ment ” of India. 

After recapitulating all the facts of the cases of Captains 
Sheppard and Lewis, and requesting Commodore Lambert to 
proceed to demand reparation from the Governor of Rangoon, 
Lord Dalhousie suggests, that “although there seems no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the depositions, or the veracity 
of the deponents,'!' it would be riglit that the Commodore 
should in the first instance be satisfied on this head,” | He 
is then requested to demand from the Governor of Rangoon 
the just pecuniary compensation in favour of the injured 
parties. Should that functionary refuse redress (mark the 
proviso), the Commodore is then to forward to the King of 
Burmah, at Ava, the capital, a letter with which he is fur- 
nished, from the Government of India, calling his hlajesty’s 
attention to the subject, “ in the full conviction that he will at 
once condemn the conduct of his officers by whom this offence 
has been perpetrated, and will make to the parties who have 
been injured that compensation which is most justly due to 

t f, 64. f Why, thea, reclucf? the claim to less than one-half ? ^ P. 13, 
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them for the injuries they have sustained.”^ So minute are 
the instructions given to the Commodore by Lord Dalhousie, 
that the mode of forwarding the letter to Ava, and the proper 
way of disposing of his squadron during the necessary delay in 
receiving an answer, are carefully pointed out in these terms : — 
In the event of the Governor of Rangoon refusing, or 
evading compliance with the demands conveyed to him by the 
Commodore, the letter addressed by the President in Council 
to the King should be delivered by the Commodore to 
the Governor of Rangoon for transmission to Ava, accompanied 
by an intimation that an early reply from the court of Ava will 
be expected ; and that, if it should not in due time be received, 
the Government of India will proceed to take such, measures as 
they may think necessriry and right. 

The delay thus interposed is unavoidable in the present 
anomalous relations of the two Governments. It will, moreover,^ 
admit of the Commodore proceeding to the Persian Gulf whither 
his lordship understands he is under orders to proceedl'^\ 

The Governor-Generars instructions conclude with the 
following emphatic injunction to avoid any violent proceedings. 
It might have been penned expressly to guard against the 
course which the Commodore afterwards pursued : — It is to 

BE DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD THAT NO ACT OF HOSTILITY IS TO 


BE COMMITTED AT PRESENT, THOUGH 

Governor should bk unfavourabi.e, 


THE REPLY OF THE 
NOR UNTIL DEFINITE 


INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING SUCH HOS'ITLITTES SHALL BE GIVEN 


BY THE Government of INDIA.’^t. 

Let us now recapitulate in the briefest possible terms the 
instructions given to Commodore Ivambert 

I St. He was requested to inquire on the spot whether the 
compensation claimed by Captains Sheppard and Lewis, which 
had already been reduced to less than one-half of their original 
demand by the Indian Government, was founded on justice. 


In a word he was instructed to hear both sides. 

f P. 14, 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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2nd. To demand payment of the amount of compensation 
from the Governor of Rangoon before applying to tlie Court 
of Ava, and to use the letter addressed to the King only, 
the event of the Governor refusing or evading compliance.”* 
3rd. In case it was found necessary to forward the letter 
to the King then the Commodore was to |iroceed to the 
Persian Gulf. 

4th. In no case, until further definite instructions .sliould 
be received from the Government of India, was any act of 
hostility to be committed. 

We shall see under what circumstances Commodore 
bert set aside all these instructions and piir.sued the very 
opposite course to that prescribed by the Governor-General 
Towards the end of November, 1H51, the Commodore 
sailed with his squadron from Calcutta for the Rangoon River. 
The distance by sea between the ports of Calcutta and Rangoon 
is about 500 miles. On his arrival at the latter place several 
of the residents t who claimed to be British .subjects preferred 
further complaints against the Governor of Rangoon. He 
requested them to state their grievances in writing, wliich they 
did on the 28th November ; t but on the 27th, A/c/v a icr/Hen 
declaration was in his hands (it is imi)ortant to notice this as 
the beginning of a series of impulsive and precipitate acts) 

'' P. 14. 

f The first person who came on board tlie Conimodore'H (whose name 
is given in the Blue Book and in the I^arliarnentary Re|Kjrt, Imt wliich for 
obvious reasons I suppress) is thus described l>y Lord I 01 e»l»roiigh One of 
the most considerable traders at Rangoon is a person of tlie name 
I hat man, as soon as he knew of the probability of a war, freiglited a scliooner 
with arms and sold them to the Governor of Rangoon. Wlten the Governor 
refused payment for them he had the effrontery to go to Commodore I^amfiert 
and complain of the injury inflicted upon him, I su|>|)05i.* we sliall hereafter 
see the amount of compensation claimed by that person in the bill to be paid 
Dj the Burmese Government. The Governor of Rangoon oflered in consequenee 
;^ioo for that man s head, and I confess I sliouki not have lieen decqily grieved 
if he had got it. This is a description of one of the persons whom this 
great war is to be undertaken.”— //o/or April 1852. 

t P. 25- 
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he wrote to the Governor of Rangoon to the foil owing- 
effect* : — 

‘‘Commodore Lambert to the Governor of Rangoon. 

“ On hoard Her Britannic Majesty's ship 0/ war Fox^ at anchor ojj Rangoon, 

November 27///, 1851. 

“ The object of my visit to Rangoon was, at the request of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, the Governor-General of British India, to 
demand redress for insults and injuries you have committed on subjects 
belonging to Her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria. 

“ Since my arrival so many more complaints have been made by persons 
residing at Rangoon who have a right to claim British protection that I 
have deemed it my duty to withhold my original demand until I have again 
made known their complaints to his lordship.” 

it might naturally be expected that, after despatching this 
letter to the Governor, the writer would send one of the two 
steamers which, in addition to his own vessel, the Fox, now 
composed the squadron under his command, to Calcutta for 
further orders. This was much too dilatory a mode of pro- 
ceeding. On the very next day the Commodore commenced 
his diplomatic career, without credentials or authority of any 
kind, by sitting down and writing a letter to the Prime 
Minister of the King of Ava, enclosing the letter which had 
been entrusted to him for use in case the Governor had refused 
compliance with his demand, and added that owing to the 
accounts he had heard of the additional wi*ongs inflicted upon 
British subjects by the Governor he passed him by, and 
appealed for his punishment directly to the Court of Ava.t 

These two letters, the one from The President of the Council 
of India in Council, to the King of Ava, and the other from 
Commodore Lambert to the Prime Minister of His Majesty the 
King of Ava, were then forwarded to the Governor of Rangoon 
with the followingj : — 

“Commodore Lambert to the Governor of Rangoon. 

November tWt, i8st. 

“ I have the honour to transmit you a letter for his Majesty the King 
of Ava, together with one for the Prime Minister of the King. 

* P. 24 . t Ibid. j Ibid. 

A A 2 
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“ I shall expect that every despatch will he used for forwarding the 
same, and I hold you responsible for an answer being delivered in these 
waters within five weeks from this day.’’ 

Captains Latter and Tarleton were deputed to deliver tins 
letter to the Governor. The following is the description of the 
interview as given by Captain Latter, who filled the office of 

interpreter to the expedition : — 


“ This letter was translated by me into Burmese. We landed, went to 
the Governor s house escorted Iry some cjf the English re.sidents and traders. 
I read aloud to the Governor, first in English and then in Burmese, tire 
letter, and Captain Tarleton delivered it. The Governor made his a|>pear- 
ance in a somewhat informal dress, Ircing dressed in nothing but common 
white clothes, and smoking a cheroot, whilst all the under Governors were 
in their court dresses. I his was the more to be remarked because the 
Governor has several gold crowns wliich lie wears on state occasions. The 
European officers were of course in full uniform. The Governor wished us 


to stop and sit down, but Captain Tarleton thought it more |»rudent to say 
that we had only been charged to read and deliver tlie letter to him, and 
that we had received no instructions about holding any other communica- 
tion. We then bowed, withdrew, and returned to the frigate. We received 
no opposition either going or coming.”* 


From Rangoon to Ava is about 450 miles, and Govern- 
ment expresses perform the journey in from ten to twelve days, 
so that to receive an answer in five weeks was quite practicable, 
provided the Cabinet of his Burmese Majesty did not require 

so long a time for deliberation as is sometimes found necessary 
in Europe. 

As soon as he had despatched his letter to the Governor, 
the Commodore sat down and wrote a laconic account of his 
proceedings to the Government of India, which he sent off to 
Calcutta by a steamer in charge of Captain Latter, the inter- 
preter, who was deputed to explain the circumstances which 
had induced him to depart from his instructions. 

Let us now see what those circumstances were : — 

We have already stated that, on the arrival of the squadron 
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in Rangoon river, an additional list of grievances was presented 
to the Commodore, on behalf of the British residents. The 
statement professes to emanate from the ‘‘ undersigned 
merchants and others, resident in Rangoon,^’ but there are 
no signatures appended to the document, which contains a list 
of thirty-eight grievances, separately numbered, and mostly 
without dates. I am sorry that it is not compatible with that 
brevity which is above all things my object, to copy every one 
of these cases from the Blue Book, but I will give the first four 
on the list, as a fair specimen of the whole 

LIST OF GRIEVANCES. 

A short time ago a charge was brought against Aga Sadduck, 
merchant, in this town, by his wife who had been separated from Iiim 
fifteen years. No less a sum than 5,500 rupees was extorted from him by 
the present Governor. 

“2. In the case of Goolam Hussain, a merchant of Rangoon, against 
whom a charge was brought of alleged fixilhlcssness to his wife, the sum of 
1,500 rupees was extorted from him. 

'‘3. In the case of Goolam Hussain (deceased), who was tlie owner of 
some mineral said to have had the virtue of completing the art of alchemy, 


” The Earl of Ellenborough made the following oliservations upon these 
proceedings {House of Lotds, February i 6 th, 1852).:— 

“He also wished to know whether, before any requisition was sent to tlie 
King of Ava, for reparation for tlic injuries inflicted on Uritisli subjects in 
Rangoon any trustworthy officer of ours was sent there to ascertain the trutli of 
their representations, and the extent of the injuries inflicted? He could 
recollect—it was not so distant an era— lie could recollect tlie circuinstanees of a 
complaint which was brought under tlie notice of tlie liritish Government, by a 
certain Don Pacifico. Atliens rejoiced in one Pacifico ; Imt lie could assure 
their lordsliips that there were dozens of I'acificos at Rangoon. If tliere were 
not the grossest ignorance of, or the strangest niisrepreseiitations about Rangoon, 
on the part of those who have written aliout it, Rangoon was tlie sink of Asia*— 
the Alsatia to which all men went w'ho could not keeji a footing (dsewhere. 
Persons of European origin, who had discovered that Asia w%*is too Iiot to Iiold 
them, lived in Ava, and generally waint to Rangoon, and there, under tfie same, 
or perhaps some otlier name, endeavoured to gain a new re|)utatioii or a new 
fortune. He sliould not wish the Government to take any iiolitical measures 
with regard to Ava, wntliout sending an officer tlurre to inquire into the circum- 
stances. He regretted that this liad not been clone in the first instance ; for it 
was reported that wlien the Commodore went to Rangoon with his fleet, lat 
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the Governor wanted to get the mineral, which was refused liim. In con- 
sequence of this, a charge of tlicft was trumped up against him. Tlie unfor- 
tunate man was seized, and Hogged in the most cruel manner, from tlie 
effects of which he died soon after. 


‘'4. Against Nicholas Johannes, an Armenian merchant, a story was 
got up, that, in a piece of ground wliich he had lately purchased, there was 
buried ajar of silver. Tlie Government peo|>le were ordered to dig for the 
jar in question, when Mr. Johannes delected them in the act of slipping 
money into the jar. The Governor decreed tliat he should pay I,000 
rupees for these proceedings of his own men.” 


The absurd list of grievances, of which the al)ovc are a 
sample, and which bring to recollection a popular volume of 
reports of our own police courts, called JiforniFgs ai Bom 
StreeB^ was, as I have before stated, placed in the hands of 
Captain Latter, who proceeded to Calcutta to offer an ex|>la- 
nation of the occurrences which had taken place at Rangoon. 
Arrived at his destination, he was requested to make Ins state- 
ment in writing, and I find in the Report presented by him to 
Mr. Halliday (the Secretary to the Government) tliat he gives 
as the reason why Commodore Lambert departed from the 
instructions laid down by the Governor-General for his guidance, 
that the Commodore appeared to think tliat wlien the 
Governor-General of India came to know of these fresli 


instances of the Governor of Rangoon's misconduct, he, the 
Governor-General, might not consider the taking satisfaction 
for merely Messrs. Sheppard and Lewis's cases sufficient, but 
might wish to take further steps." ^ Let us see wliat the 
Governor-General has to say in rejdy. 


found circumstances very different from tliose which had been represented to 
liim. The Don Pacificos puslied off their boats, and went on lioard with repre- 
sentations of tlie damage wliich tliey said tliey had su.stainei 1. " 

[Commodore Lambert /tad directions to inquire into the justice of thrt demand 
wliich he was sent to make upon the Governor of Rangoon ; but, instiMd of doing 
so, he took for granted the truth of fresh complaints lirought against tliat officer, 
and acted upon them, without allowing the accused party ttie opportunity of 
answering one or the otlicr of the charges.] 

P. 28. 
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The letter from the Government Secretary, Mr. Halliday, in 
answer to Commodore Lambert’s communication, has been 
mutilated at the Board of Control, and an Extract^ only, 
appears in the Blue Book, It may be therefore charitably 
hoped that the scissors in Cannon Row, and not the pen of the 
able Secretary at Fort William, are responsible for the incon- 
sistency, not to say the absurdity of its contents. 

The statements contained^^ says the Extract^ “ tn the 
nwnorial Iresented by the British subjects at Eangoon must be 
received with caution: not havi?ig been made the subject of com- 
plaint at the time, these additmial cases cannot now be made 
the groundwork of an increased demand for compensation. It 
might naturally be supposed that, after this implied leflection 
upon the incautiousness of the Commodore, there would follow 
an expression of regret on behalf of the Governor-General at 
his having upon such insufficient grounds departed from the 
instructions laid down for his guidance \ but the reader will 
find with astonishment the following paragraph in the same 
Extract — 

‘‘ Having regard to the additional long list, which was delivered to yon, of 
nmvarrantahle and oppi^essim acts committed upon British subjects by order 
of the Governor of Naiigoon, as well as to the personal bearing of that 
functionary towards the Commodore of the squadron, and to his obvious 
intention of resorting to the usual policy of the Buimese Court by inter- 
posing endless delays, arrd disregard of official communications addressed 
to him ; his Lordship is of opinion that you exercised a sound discretion 
in cutting short all discussion with the local Goverrror, and irr trans- 
mitting at once to the King of A.va the letter addressed to his Majesty 
by the Government of India. ” 

The logic of this is akin to that which the wolf resorted to, 
upon a certain occasion in an argument with the lamb. “ Be 
cautious how you listen to those Rangoon merchants ” (says 
Mr. Halliday), do not make their complaints the groundwork 
of a demand for compensation from the Governor of Rangoon : 
but you did right in making those complaints the 'ground- 
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work ’ of a resolution to pass by the Governor of Rangoon, and 
send the Governor-General’s letter to the court of AvaC asscr/hig 
that he had refused all redress, and demanding his recall.” And 
again, for another specimen of the same logic i— So many 
fresh complaints were made to me by resident merchants on 
my arrival in the river of Rangoon,” says Commodore I,ambert, 
“ that I resolved to hold no communication whatever with the 
Governor upon the business which I came here to settle 

\ ou were quite right in cutting short all discussion with 
local Governor, replies Mr. Halliday, in the name of the 
Governor-General ; “ for it is very evident from his iicrsonal 
bearing towards you, and from his obvious intention to resort 
to the usual policy of the Burmese Court, by interposing endless 
delays, and disregarding official communications addres.sed to 
him, that you would have accomplisiied nothing bv entering 
into negotiations with him.” 

Heaven defend me from ever finding myself in the position 
of the Governor of Rangoon, with no other aiipeal but to round- 
shot and shells against the conclusions of such logicians as the 
Governor-Cieneral of India and Commodore Lambert! 

1 he Commodore’s brief and peremjttory communication to 
the Governor of Rangoon, retpiiring him to forward to his 
Soverei^gn at Ava a letter demanding his own disgrace, and 
which I have given in a preceding page, is dated November 28th 
1851. An answer was demanded in five weeks. It arrived on 
the ist January, being a day within the limited time. This 
having been the only instance in which the British Commander 
had preferred any request to the Governor, the promptitude of 
ns coniphance is a sufficient commentary on the passage 
quoted m the despatch from the Government of India, accus- 
ing 11m O ' endless delays and disregard of oflicial cornniuni- 
cations addressed to him.” It is but fair to adduce this fact, 
in favour of one who now disappears from the scene, without 
having been heard in his own defence. 

The following letter from Commodore Lambert, to the 
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President of the Council of India^ opens the second act in this 
drama : — 

“ Commodore Lambert to Sir John Littler. 

M, S, Fox, off Rangoon, Ja^iuary, \st., 1852. 

“ I have the honour to acquaint you that an officer from the Court of 
Ava arrived on board of Her Majesty’s ship under my command this 
morning, and delivered a letter from the King to the Government of India, 
in reply to the letter which I forwarded on the 28th of November. 

“ I also had the honour of a reply from his Majesty’s Minister to my 
communication of that date ; a copy is enclosed : from the purport of 
which it appears the Burmese Government have dismissed the Governor of 
Rangoon, and promised to settle the demand made on them by the Government 
of India, 

I AM OF OPINION THAT THE KING IS SINCERE, AND 
THAT HIS GOVERNMENT WILL FULLY ACT UP TO WHAT 
HE HAS PROMISED. 

“ The future Governor of Rangoon, vested with full powers to settle the 
demands, is daily expected from Prome. 

*‘In order that the Governor-General of India maybe informed, as 
early as possible, of the state of affairs, I have despatched the Tc7zasse7im 
steam-vessel to Calcutta with the letter from the King of Ava, which has 
been translated by Mr. Edwards, in compliance with the directions he 
states he received,” 

It will be seen by the above that the Burmese Government 
complied instantly with the demand for the dismissal of the 
Governor of Rangoon, and promised redress for the injuries 
he had inflicted upon British subjects. But I beg the especial 
attention of the reader to the paragraph printed in capitals, 
which expresses the belief of the writer in the sincerity of the 
King, and to w^hich I shall again have occasion to refer. The 
whole case, as between the Governments of Burmah and of 
India, may henceforth be said to turn upon this passage. 

The letter from the Burmese Government to the Govern- 
ment of India, and that to Commodore Lambert, are written 
not only in a courteous but a deferential tone. I will merely 
give the concluding sentence of the letter to the Commodore, 
showing, as it does, that the Court of Ava were under the 
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impression that he would himself be the bearer of the answer 
to the letter of the Indian Government: ‘'We have to request/' 
say the Burmese Ministers, “that Commodore Lambert will, 
with friendly feeling, apprise us of the date of his departure 
from Rangoon, with the reply to the letter of the President of 
the Council of India.’' I ask the reader to bear this in mind 
in connection with what is to follow. 

“ On the 4th of January, the newly appointed Governor, or 
Special Commissioner from the Court of Ava, arrived at Ran- 
goon, with a numerous suite.” f On the 5th, Commodore 
Lambert “ sent Mr. Edwards, the assistant-interpreter, to ascer- 
tain when it would be convenient for him to receive an officer 
with a letter, stating the nature of the claims which the 
Government of British India had made on that of Burmah, 
and to say that w^lien all had been adjusted he should do 
himself the honour of personally paying his respects to him : 
the reply to which was, that the Governor was ready at any 
time to receive communications from him ; and the following 
day was fixed.” J On this visit Mr. Edwards, who was clerk to 
Captain Latter, the interpreter to the .squadron, and himself 
familiar with the Burmese language, was admitted to a personal 
interview with the new Governor, who at once consented, at 
the instance of Mr. Edwards, to remove the embaigo by which 
the inhabitants had been hitlierto prevented from holding 
communication with the ships or boats of the squadron. § It is 
important that this fact should be borne in mind, as an amswer 
to the vague statements, for which no official proofs are 
afforded, that the new Governor had, on his first arrival, by his 
proclamation and other acts, shown an unfriendly disposition 
towards the British resident.^. 

On the following day, the 6th, “ the Commodore directed 
Captain Fishbourne, commanding Her Majesty’s steamer 
Hermes, Captain Latter, and two officers of the Hermes, with 
Mr. Edwards, to proceed and deliver to the ( 

• P. 36. t Hiid. t H'W. § P. < 14 - 
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letter containing the demands he was charged to make. 
Captain Latter was at the time on board the Proserpme, 
hnishing the Burmese translation of the letter which was to be 
given to the Governor ; and to give him due warning of their 
approach, on his own responsibility, as there was no time to 
spare, he sent Mr. Edwards on shore to him, to give notice of 
their coming, and charged him to say that, as he had already 
shown his friendly feelings by his amicable expressions of the 
day before, with reference to the time of receiving a communi- 
cation from Commodore Lambert, there would be no necessity 
for making any display in receiving them, so that there could 

be no necessity for any delay.’’* 

Mr. Edwards landed and proceeded to the Governor’s 

house j and now follows an incident which is of the utmost 
value as illustrative of the temper and disposition of^ the 
Governor towards his English visitors. The narrative is in 
Captain Latter’s own words : — “ At the foot of the outer steps, 
one of the Governor’s suite drew his dagger on him, and 
threateningly asked him how he dared thus to approach the 
Governor’s house. Mr. Edwards replied that he had no 
intention of entering without the Governor’s permission. On 
being called into the Governor’s presence, he stated that his 
life had been threatened, and mentioned what had occurred. 
The Governor sent for the offender, and punished him in the 
presence of Mr. Edwards in the usual Burmese manner, 
namely, by having him taken by the hair of the head, swung 
round three times, his face dashed to the^ ground, himself 
dragged out by the hair and pitched down stairs, f 

V reader to observe that, tmthin six hours of the 

infliction of this severe pmish?nent for an insult committed upon 
a clerky Commodore Lambert will have declared Rangoon in a 
state of blockade for an insult alleged to have been offered by the 

Governor to the superior officers of the squadron.) 

Mr. Edwards now delivered his message to the Governor, 

* P. 44. t 
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informing him of the deputation which was preparing to wait 
upon him : — the Governor said, “he wished to receive the 
communication through him and nobody else/' Mr. Edwards 
replied “ that that could not be, for two reasons : first, that a 
communication of such importance could not be made through 
a person holding his subordinate position, being only a clerk 
under Captain Latter’s orders ] and secondly, that even if it 
could be so made, it was too late now, as the officers entrusted 
with it, one of whom was in rank next to the Commodore 
himself, were now preparing to come.” Mr. Edwards took his 
leave, and returned to the vessel. 

Before we accompany the deputation to the Governor’s 
house, let it be understood that no previous arrangement had 
been come to for its reception. To all who arc acquainted 
with the customs of the East, and the childlike importance 
which Oriental nations, and especially the Burmese, attach to 
the ceremonial of visits, it must be evident that the course about 
to be pursued was pretty certain to end unsatisfactorily. The 
Governor had expressed his readiness to receive a cominiaiD 
cation, not a deputation, from Commodore Lambert, and he 
had entreated the clerk of the interpreter to bring it liimself. 
Mr. Edwards could run in and out of his house freely, as 
bearer either of a message or letter, because, for a person of 
his inferior rank, no formal reception was necessary ; but how 
“ the Governor of all the lower Provinces, from Prome to the 
,sea, inclgding Rangoon,” was to receive a body of officers of 
subordinate rank, without either offending them,t or for ever 
degrading himself in the eyes of his own people, was a question 
of etiquette not to be decided in a day. An Englishman, in 
such a dilemma, would order his servant to tell an unbidden 
caller he was “not at home.” In the East, if the unwelcome 


^ P. 45 . 

f The reader will have seen a symptom of this in the allusion to the absence 
of a “crown,” to the “common white dress,” and the smoking of a cheroot, on 
the occasion of the interview of Captains Latter and Tarleton witli the former 
Governor— p. 404. 
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visitor present himself in the middle of the day, tlie answer is, 
My master is asleep.'’ 

The deputation landed at about noon, and iirocecdccl to 
Mr. BirrelFs house to procure horses to take them up, as 
distance (about two miles) was too much to walk in the sun 


They were bearers of a letter from the Commodore, stating 
that the object of his visit to Rangoon had been so salisfoo 
torily met by the prompt course the Government of Ava liad 
adopted in the permanent removal of the late Governor of 
Rangoon, ’’t that he felt assured of the amicable arrangement 
of the further matters to be discussed, and he concluded with 


a demand for the payment of 9,948 rupees (a fraction under a 
thousand pounds), and suggesting that a Resident Agent at 
Rangoon should henceforth be appointed by the Governor- 
General of India, to avoid a recurrence of differences between 
the two countries. T/iere 7 Cfas mt/iing in the contents of the 
letter tohich in the slightest degree called ttpon the 7 eriter fo force 
the Governor to receive it by the hands of a depidaiion. 

It is right that the leader of the deputation should be 
allowed to relate in his own words what followed 


‘‘Commander Fishbourne to Commodore Lambert. 


“ //. il/.V stmm-ziaoA * tiermest ojt Raugamt 
Tanuary C)fk) 1852. 

“ I have the honour to represent to you that, in inirsuance of your 
orders of the 6th instant to me, to wait on the Governor of Rangoon with 
a letter from you, and also to inquire why it was that Mr. 3£dwards, wliilc 
bearing a friendly message, had a sword placed at his breast, and threatened 
within the precincts of the Governor’s house ? § 

. ‘G beg to state that I proceeded accordingly, acconipanied l>y Ca|)tain 
Latter, and Mr. Edwards as interpreter, and Lieutenant Lawrence and 
Dr. McLeod, surgeon of Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Hermes^ 

“ When we arrived within a very short distance of the Governor's house, 
two sub-officials endeavoured to stop us. Captain Latter assuring me that 
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J Remembering the summary punislinient already inflicted ui)on the 
wretched offender in this case, a recurrence to it as a grievance looks very much 
like a desire to fmd a ground of quarrel. 
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this was intended rather as a slight, I did not deem it proper to stop. Mr. 
Edwards, however, communicated with them, on which they said that we 
could not see the Governor, but must go and wait on the Deputy-Governor. 

“ On arriving at the gate of the Governor’s compound, there appeared 
to be a reluctance on the part of two or three that we should enter. 

“ On arriving at the foot of the stairs leading to the Governor’s ante- 
chamber, there appeared at the top, Moung Togan, a man who had 
accompanied each deputation to the Fox in the professed character of 
interpreter, and another, I presume one of the Governor’s retinue, the 
latter of whom stated that we could not see the Governor, as he was asleep, 
and asked if we could not wait till he awoke. This he was informed by 
Captain Latter that we could not do, and that the Governor, if asleep, 
must be waked up, and informed that the Commander of one of the ships 
of war, bearing a letter from Commodore Lambert, waited to see him ; on 
this, he, together with Moung Pogan, went into the Governor’s house, 
apparently to convey the message. 

They soon after returned, the one stating that the Governor was a 
great man, and was asleep and could not be awaked, but Moung Pogan 
called Mr, Edwards on one side and asked him to go up and speak with 
the Governor ; understanding this by his grimace, without waiting to be 
confirmed in the correctness of my conclusion, I said he could not go, 
whereupon Captain Latter asked me for your letter .(which I gave him), 
that he might point to it while explaining that it was one of a most peaceful 
kind, and insisted upon the necessity of our being received ; whereupon the 
attendant and Moung Pogan went again, as it were, to see the (h:>vernor, 
saying that we had better go and stand under the slied, a place where the 
common people usually assembled. 

“Meanwhile, expressing the great inconvenience of staying in the sun, 

I was going upstairs with a view to sit in the Governor’s waiting-room, 
but Captain Latter inteiposed, and said it was not according to etiquette j 
I was informed also that my going under the shed alluded to, for protection 
from the sun, would be considered by them as degrading ; I refrained from 
going, or rather returned to my original position at the foot of the stains, 
for I had gone under the shed. 

“ The attendant and Moung Pogan returned, the former again repeating 
that the Governor was asleep, and Moung Pogan again expressed a wish 
that Mr. Edwards should go up, and, on this being again refused, proposed 
that your letter should be sent to the Governor by them, which I considered 
it my duty to refuse ; Captain Latter, at the same time, explaining that if 
it were proper to send the letter by them, it were unnecessary to have sent 
the captain of an English man-of-war, and the next in command to the 
Commodore, with it. 



'‘About this time an officer came up, whom I rccogniHcd as one who 
had been on a deputation from the Governor to the Commodore ; aiirb 
being anxious to have matters settled amicably, I requested Ca|dain Latter 
to explain to him how improper the treatment we had received liafi l:R!en ; 
that he must be well aware that every deputation from the Governor and 


Deputy-Governor had been received by tlie Commodore at all times, and 
with courtesy ; and, if it had been that the Commodore had been asleep, 
his principal officer would have had him awakened, and made? acrpiainied 
with the fact of a deputation being in waiting for an audience with him, 
that he might receive it ; and to impress upon him the propriety and 
necessity for me, bearing a friendly letter from the Commodore, being 
received immediately ; for if I was not, I must consider it a |uemcditatcd 
insult, and go away and report the circumstance. 

“ I was quite satisfied of the insincerity of the statement relating to tlie 
Governor being asleep, from the manner of the attendant, and from the 
fact of Moung Fogan asking Mr. Edwards to go up to the Governor, and 
indeed from his appearing at the Governor’s wlien we arrived— lor, when 
we were getting our horses to ride up, this Moung Fogan a|tpeared, ami 
was asked by Captain I^atter if the Governor knew we were coming, and 
he said he did not know; then Captain Latter said, ' You had l>etter go 
up, and say that we are coming to which he answered, * l am a std>Jecl 
of Burmah, and cannot take a message to my Lord the Governor, unless I 
had permission from him.’ 

Finding, after some little lime, that the officer alluded to above did 
not return, I conceived it to be my duty to return, and report the circum- 
stance ; in doing so, I returned most leisurely, to give them time to send 
after me with an apology ; and not finding my boat at the landing-i>lacc, I 
waited her arrival (for the same purpose), rather than come off earlier in a 
merchant-ship’s boat, which was offered me.” 


On their return to the frigate, Commander Fishbournc 
reported (as above) to Commodore Lambert the treatment 
the deputation had received. The Commodore appears to 
have instantly decided upon the course he would pursue: — 
without affording time or opportunity to the Cyovernor to 
explain or apologise for what had occurred, without referring 
the matter to the Government of India, which he might have 
done in a few days, or to the Government of Ava as he had 
done before, he resolved, that very day, to enter u|)on hos* 


tilities with the Burmese nation. 


‘‘ The Commodore forthwith 
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directed a boat to be sent to summon some of the English 
residents from the shore. On their arrival, he warned them to 
be prepared to leave the town during the afternoon, and 
requested them to give notice to all other British subjects. He 
ordered all the boats of the squadron to assist in bringing them 
off, and a steamer to be off the wharf to cover their embarka- 
tion.” ^ They were allowed to leave, without molestation. 

“ The British subjects, men, women and children, to the 

amount of several hundred, took refuge during the afternoon 

on boaid. the shipping in the river, and before the evening 

had set in, the vessels had commenced dropping down the 
river.” f 

It was dark before the Commodore issued orders to seize 
what was usually styled the Yellow Ship.^ J This ship, whkh 
belonged to the King of Ava, was anchored a little above the 
squadron. 1 he same day the following notification of blockade 
appeared : Let the reader recollect that all these occurrences 
took place on the afternoon and night of the 6th January, in 
consequence of the deputation of that day ‘ having been kept 
Timtmgfor a full qtiarte?’ of an hour in the sunj ” § 


(< 


Notification. 


1 Governor- General of India, I do 

^reby declare the nvers of Rangoon, the Bassein, and the Salween above 
loulmein, to be m a state of blockade ; and, with the view to the strict 
enfoi cement thereof, a competent force will be stationed in, or near, the 
entiance of the said rivers immediately. 

“Neutral vessels, lying in either of the blockaded rivers, will beper- 
blockade° within twenty days from the commencement of the 

“Given tinder my hand, on board Her Britannic Majesty’s frigate Fo.x, 
off the town of Rangoon, the 6th of January, 1852. 

‘George R. Lambert, 

, _ “ Commodore in Her Britannic Majesty's Navy. 

By command of the Commodore, 

J- Xj . Southey, Secretary ." 

P. 46- + Ibid. t Ibid. p. 72. Captain Latter’s Narrative. 
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Let US now pause for a moment to recapitulate the facts 
which we have been narrating. It has been seen that Com- 
modore Lambert, setting^aside the instructions he had received, 
refused to communicate with the former Governor of Rangoon, 
on the plea of a long list of fresh complaints having been pre- 
ferred against him ; and that the Governor-General of India, 
whilst refusing to espouse those grievances, had sanctioned the 
course which the Commodore had taken upon himself to 
pursue. 

We have seen how Commodore Lambert entered into 
correspondence with the Court of Ava, although instructed 
not to do so until he had been refused reparation by the 
Governor; and how he remained off Rangoon, waiting the 
reply, which he peremptorily demanded in thirty-five days, not- 
withstanding that the Governor-General had intimated to liim 
that, pending the return of an answer, he might proceed to the 
Persian Gulf ; and we have seen that these deviations from his 
instructions received the sanction of the Governor-General of 
India. 

Need we wonder at what followed ? In the teeth of an 
express injunction, that, even should the reply to his demand 
for redress be unfavourable, no act of hostility was to be com- 
mitted, “ nor imtil definite instructions regarding such hostiiities 
shall be given by the Government of India,^^^ Commodore 
Lambert commenced hostilities, by seizing the King’s ship, and 
declaring the coast in a state of blockade, and this notwith- 
standing that he had himself five days previously, in his letter 
to Sir John Littler, declared his belief that the King of Ava 
was sincere in Ms promise of reparation^ and would fully act 
up to what lie had promised: ’’ and to crown all, let it be added 
that these hostile acts were committed before the answer to tlie 
King of Ava (which the latter believed Commodore Lambert 
was himself carrying to Calcutta) could have been received by 
the Governor-General of India, he being at that time in camp 
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at Benares. It may be added that, when received, it elicited 
from the Indian Government the following testimony to its 
pacific and conciliatory character. 


“'‘The letter addressed by tbe Ministers oi the King of Ava to the 
Government of India was friendly in its tone, and entirely satishictory in its 
tenor The Court of Ava promised at once to remove the Governor of 
Rangoon, and to inquire into, in order to redress, the injuries com- 

^ ‘‘If there had been any good reason to dould the sincerity of these 
assurances, their prompt fulfilment must have cleared away those doubts. 
The offending Governor was at once removed, and his siu:ce.Hsor took his 

place at Rangoon.” 


And here I will only mention for future comment the fact, 
the almost incredible fact, that there does not a|)peai in the 
whole of the papers presented to Parliament one woid or 
syllable of remonstrance or remark on the part of the Governor- 
General in vindication of his own authority— no, not even after 
Commodore Lambert, as if in very derision and mockery, had 
in his notification declared the coast in a state of blockade, 
^^inuirtue of authority from the Govermr^General of British 


Indiai^ t 

The conduct of the Governor of Rangoon is now a sulqect 
of minor importance — the question for the statesman, the 
historian, and the moralist is—were we justified, whatever his 
behaviour was, with the known friendly disposition of the King, 
in commencing war against the Burmese nation ? Let us, 
however, see if the papers before us will throw any light upon 
the origin of the treatment which the English depaitation 


received at the house of the Governor. 

And in the first place, as it is only fair that he should be 
heard on his own defence, I insert a letter of explanation 
addressed by the Governor of Rangoon to the Governor- 
General of India. The letter bears no date, but it was delivered 
to Commodore Lambert on the 8th January — 
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Letter delivered to Commodore Lambert bv a Deputation 
“from the Governor of Rangoon. 


“ I, Mahamenghla Meng Khannygyan, appointed by tlie King of 
Ava (here follow the Royal titles) and by the great Ministers of State, after 
due consultation), to rule all the Southern Districts (/.f., from Prome to 


Martaban, including Rangoon), and to have my residence at Rangoon, 
inform the English rulers and war-cliiefs : 

“ That in conformity with the demand made by the English riders, tliat 
the former Governor of Rangoon should be removed from ids situation, on 
account of having oppressed and maltreated British merchants trading with 
the port of Rangoon, and in order that a proper person miglit be appointed 
as Governor of Rangoon who would be capable of protecting the merchants 
and poor people, the former Governor was recalled to the royal presence. 
A letter was sent to the English rulers, informing them that a proper in- 
vestigation into all complaints should be made, and I arrived at Rangoon. 

“ Being actuated l.)y the highest feelings of friendship to Commodore 
Lambert, whilst I was intending to scrul for him, the inlerprctcr, Edwards, 
came and told me tliat he had come to ac<juaint me tliat Commodore 
Lambert wished to have an interview witli me; and, as I was fearful that 


any of the others might liehave tliscourtcously, and not according to the 
rules of etiquette, I decreed that the interpreter, Kihvards, miglil come 
with the letter or communication. Ihit after some time, four inferior 
officers, an American clergyman, called Kincaid, and the interpreter 
Edwards, came in a state of intoxication, and, contrary to custom, entered 
the compound on horseback ; and whilst I was asleep, and the Deputy- 
Governor was w^aking me, used violent and abusive language. They then 
went away, and conveyed an irritating message to the Commodore ; and 
that officer, listening to their improper and unbecoming representations, 
and with a manifest inclination to im|)licate tlie two nations in war, on the 
6th of January, 1852, at night, witli secrecy, took away the ship belonging 
to His Majesty the King of Ava. 

I, however, in consequence of there lieing a treaty (jf peace between 
the two nations, did not re-seizc the vessel ; and thuugli they were the 
bearers of a Royal message, on account of their unjustifiable conduct. 
The frigate stuck on the shore, near Dallali. I did not, how^ever, molest 
them, or destroy them, but acted worthily to these unworthy mm ; and I 
now represent this conduct of Commodore Lambert to the English rulers, 
who came from one country to another, and behaved in a manner 
unbecoming an Ambassador. ” f 


Passing by the charge of “intoxication” as unworthy ot 

Sk in orig. t P. 40. 
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notice, we come to the real ground of offence in the feet of 
“ four inferior officers ’’ having, “ contrary to custom, entered 
the compound on horseback, or in other words, having ridden, 
without invitation, into the open court of the Governors palace. 
The reader, if he has perused Mr. Craufurd’s interesting nar- 
rative of his mission to Ava, in 1826, or if he enjoy the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of that best living authority upon 
the habits of the Burmese, will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the cause of the unseemly wrangle which took place 
between the British deputation and the CJovernods attendants. 
One of the gravest questions of Burmese etiquette was involved 
in the approach of a visitor, whether on an elephant or on 
horseback, to the Governor’s residence. The English officers 
outraged, perhaps unconsciously, his mo.st cherished sense of 
dignity and decorum, in riding into the Governors compounck 
They had no right, being subordinate in rank, to a formal re- 
ception. Commodore Lambert was alone entitled to that 
honour, and the preliminary arrangements for their meeting 
would have, perhaps, called for the display of great tact and 
temper. In all probability, the settling of the ceremonial of 
an interview would have taken more time than the negotiation 
for the payment of the thousand i)ounds. But, surely, Eng- 
lishmen, who have the most formal Court in Christendom, 
ought not to be the least tolerant of Asiatic ceremonies. Com- 
mander Fishbounie seems to have thought it quite sufficient 
that Captain Latter despatched Moung Pogan a little in 
advance of the deputation ‘To say that we are coming.” 
What should we think of an American deputation who re- 
quired us to dispense with our Lord Chamberlain, Gold-sticks, 
and Beef-eaters, and receive them after the simple fashion of 
the White House at Washington? Might we not probably 
doubt if they were sober ? 

In a word, the Governor was asleep “ not at 

home,” to avoid the embarrassment and danger of an interview. 
But he did not refuse to receive the Commodore^s letter ; he 
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il, and moreover, acce 



■requested Mr. Edwards to h 
to Commander Fishbourne’s statement^ Moung Pogan and tJi 


attendants in the Governors compound begged to tie allowed 
to convey the letter to their master. But I liiid that the 
Governor-General of India, in a long and elaborate Minnie of 
February 12th, in which the incidents of the riiptiire are 
recapitulated, admits the breach of etiquette cm the pari of 
our officers : — 


Assnming^'^' says the CEiwernor-Geiienil, ^Uhai ihffi n»ms #>/ ikt 
deptiHng of these officers a negket of strict form^ althmigh {l»: il rtbserved) lie* 
such forms had been attend^ed to on liis own by the C.,*overn«r of 
Rangoon, whose letter had been conveyed to the Corninoibire by officer-i 
of the humblest rank, and admittance had Iwen freely granleii to them ; 
admitting j Isay, that cercmiyniai had not heeu duty ohcrrctf the omission 
affords no justification wliatever for tlie insult and conttnmdy which were 
publicly heaped upon these officers, the known agents, for tlie lime, of the 
Government they served.” 

And again, 

“ The persons of the officers w^*re knowm, their mk'stoii wsm known, 
their approach had been annoimcet.! ; a/ni aithoi^gk iki omissioH §j 
ceremonial form to which / havt aiimied might /mve gitmt to (kc Chmermr 
a plausible pretext for declining to rcaim the officers in person^ tiii own 
conduct in the transmission of his communicationi had greatly weakened 
that pretext ; while nothing could justify the gross, deliberate, arici studied 
affront which was put upon the British (Jovernment, in the person of iti 
officers, conveying a communication on its belialf to the Kepresentative of 
the King of Ava.”* 


The same loose and illogical reasoning which I have before 
had to notice characterises these passages from the Governor- 
General’s Minute.^' What could possibly be more incon- 
clusive than the argument, if I may call it so, in the above 
extract, where, after admitting the breach of etiquette on the 


part of our officers, it is contended that the Governor of 
Rangoon had no right to complain, because he had himself 
sent letters to Commodore Lambert, *‘by officers of the 
humblest rank, and admittance had been freely granted to 
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tliem.’’ This might have been a valid plea if the complaint of 
the Governor had been that his visitors weie of too low a 
rank ; but it was just the reverse — the very thing desired by 
him was, that the Conmiodore would follow his example, and 
forward his letter by a person in the humble position of Mr. 
Edwards, or one of his own attendants. The embarrassment 
of the Governor arose from his being called on to give 
audience to visitors who were not his equals in rank, and who 
yet could not be treated as inferiors or messengers. To 
Englishmen, all this appears excessively childish, and it is 
because it does so that an English Governor need not trouble 
himself about such matters ; not so with the Burmese : — 
With them,” says the Governor-General in the same 
''Minute,” "forms are essential substance, and the method 
of communication and the style of address are not words, but 
acts.”* And it is worthy of notice that, at a subsequent stage 
of this affair, in the " Minute ” for the guidance of General 
Godwin, when he was despatched in command of the expedi- 
tion to Rangoon, the Governor-General, after ordering him in 
a certain contingency to arrange a meeting with the chief 
officer of the King of Ava, adds : — " The forms of such meet- 
ings should be arranged previously, and a record made of 
them ; it being understood that they are to be the recognised 
forms of reception of the British agent for the future. It is 
a most perplexing fact throughout these papers, that, although 
it is apparent that the Governor-General perceives the rashness 
of the acts of Commodore Lambert, and even provides against 
their repetition in future, and whilst it is impossible to doubt 
that he must feel the humiliation of having his authority 
entirely set aside — yet not one word falls from him to show 
that he was more than a passive looker-on at the contemptuous- 
disregard of his own instructions 1 

But to return to the scene of operations before Rangoon, 
where, as will be recollected, Commodore Lambert had de- 

* P . 66 . f P . 83 . 
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dared the coast of Buniiah in a state of blockade, and seized 
the King’s ship, because his officers had been kept a full 
quarter of an hour ” waiting in the sun. 

Much has been said about the arrogance of the Burmese^ 
their contempt for other nations, and their desire to enter upon 
hostilities with the English. The papers before us prove, on 
the contrary, that they felt the utmost dread of our power. A 
covey of partridges with a hawk in view, ready to make its 
fell swoop, or a flock of sheep with a wolfs eyes glaring into 
the fold, could not shrink more timidly from that terrible and 
irresistible foe than did the Bunnese officials at the prospect of 
a hostile collision with England. Captain Latter says that so 
great was their apprehension when the Commodore seized the 
King’s ship, that ‘^they even seemed alarmed for the safety of 
their own heads.”^ 

‘‘On Wednesday, the 7th January, at day-break, Her 
Majesty’s Steamer, Hermes, took the King’s ship in tow, and 
the whole squadron proceeded down the river a short distance, 
the frigate remaining a little below Dallah.”t I must here 
introduce the reader to an interesting personage, in the 
Governor of Dallah. 

“But whilst the conduct of the Rangoon authorities was so unsatis- 
factory, says Captain Latter, in his narrative of the earlier events before 
the arrival of the new Governor, “ a marked exception existed in the person 
of the Governor of Dallah, a town on the other side of the river. Com- 
modore Lambert, from information he had received of the favourable 
disposition of the Governor, had paid him an unofficial visit, in order, 
personally, to impress upon an officer of his rank and respectable 
character, his (the Commodore’s) peaceful views and wishes. The Com- 
modore was received by the Dallah Governor with the greatest courtesy 
and respect ; and throughout the whole of the subsequent annoying transac- 
tions the conduct of the Dallah Governor was all that could be expected 
from a good man and a gentleman. 

Let us now continue the narrative of the events of the 7th 
of January, as they are given to us l^y Captain I.atter. 

'■*= Captain Latter’s Narrative, p. 47 . t P. 47* I P* dS- 
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^‘During the morning of this day, the Dallah Ctoverrior came !,r:.ui 
sent by the Governor of Rangoon to see what he conhl do in the Inisiness 
The Commodore informed him that, in consideration of liis (the Commo- 
dore’s) personal regard for him, and as a mark of the appreciation in which 
he held his admirable conduct during the whole time the expedition had 
been lying off Rangoon, he would in a measitre deviate from his first 
intentions, and that he would again open communicaiiori^ with the present 
Governor, if that officer would come himself on Imard his frigate and 
express his regret for the insult that he had offered to the Ilritish flag, in 
the persons of the deputation sent to him the previoiis day.' The Dallih 
Governor took his leave, and, after some hours, the llnder-Governor of 
Rangoon, with the interpreter, Moung Fogan, made hk apficarance. He 
was the bearer of a letter"*^ from the Governor, declaring that he really was 
as eep when the deputation readied him ; that lit* did not wish to see a 
deputation of inferior officers; that he would see tlm Commodore * and 
wished the Commodore to go to him. lie did not in the slightest degree 
express regret or sorrow for what had occurred. TlmCmmmnUr^ informed 
e Under-Governor that he would not swerve from the ultimatum he had 
a rea y given through the Governor of Dallah, and he gave him till noon 
of the next day to make up his mind. A g<HH| deal more ctniversation 
ooi place, owing to the Under-Governor endeavouring to shake the 
Commodores determination. Both he and tlie olhers contradicted them- 
selves every few minutes ; now asserting that llie (hivernor was asleep at 

did urn ^^eputation came to his door ; next asking why Mt, Edwmls 

did not come to him when he .sent to call hhn. At ...m time tlte Un.Icr- 
overnor denied being at tlie mterview in which Mr. i'i.lwat.ls com|rl.-tiiifd 

y g ut it. It would be as tedious as it wouhi l^e umiecesHarv to 

enter into a detail of all the lies and subterfuges they were guilty o“n 1 

wnT th informed them that he had %d'ml it Dtcause^it 

■h mgs ship; that had it been a common Ihirminr mercinnt-shin 

?or ttfnur .cijrit a Sint h 

promptly disoTne°Lt°^^^^^^ if "<,t 

L inettably visited ‘ rq»r<.‘».entO(l, would 

RZ W r ^ principals ; he had »o dmbt that when the 

to those who came to make a friendly communication , otdtnales 

communication, and thus ieot>o,-h,\;,, . / • -r, I ' * receive siteh 

. punishment, that if the Governor of Rangoon wished to avoid 
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such a fate he had only to accede to his (the Commodore's) rlemamb in 
everything; that tlien, when all his demands had been folly com|diedl 
with, he would give back the King’s ship, and salute the flag of Burmah 
with ■ a royal salute. He furthermore impressively added that, until 
further instructions came from the Governor-General of India, of which 
they would be duly informed, nothing should induce him to act aggressively, 
unless they commenced hostilities themselves ; and he concluded by saying 
that, should any detriment occur to the King of Ava, from what had 

occurred, it would wholly rest upon the head of the Gcivernor of 
Rangoon.’^* 


It will be seen that the difficulty between the Commodore 
and the Governor turns still upon a point of etiquette. The 
Governor complains of the deputation of inferior officers, 
wishes to see the Commodore himself, and asks him to come 
on shore to him. 1 he latter insists upon the former going on 
board his ship to make an apology, instead of which the 
Governor of Rangoon sends his Deputy-Governor, for he him- 
self would probably prefer death to the dishonour which he 
would suffer in the eyes of liis people if he were to submit to 
the humiliating terms proposed to him. And I will here 
mention the fact that when these conditions were made known 
to the Governor-General of India he, without comnunt^ expunged 
from the ultimatum the harsh condition requiring a visit to the 
Commodores ship, and merely demanded a w'ritten apology. f 
But this altercation between two subordinate officers is a matter 
of secondary importance, the real question being whether Lord 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General of India, who adopted as his 
own all Commodore Lambert’s acts, was justified in commen(> 
ing hostilities against the Burmese nation after the proofs 
afforded of the fair and conciliatory disposition of the king. 

1 he passage in the above extract wffiich I have marked with 
italics appears to me to decide the question, for there we hnd 
the Commodore himself declaring, after he had seized the royal 
ship, his belief diat the king was still actuated by such just 
and friendly feelings that he would visit with condign punish- 
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ment those who had insulted the deputation. JV/iai pomhk 
pretence miU there he then for committing an act of hostility 
against Mm ? 

During the next day, Thursday, the Sih, tlie Dallah 
Governor came on board tlie frigate and stated tliat he was 
very anxious that the Commodore should give up the King’s 
ship, as that any punishment the King might inflict upon his 
servants for its loss might be partially visited upon iiim, as the 
ship was taken away in the waters between his Government 
and that of the Governor of Rangoon.”^* Tiiis request was 
refused, but as a mark of esteem for the Governor of Dallah 
the Commodore prolonged the time for the Rangoon Governor 
to accede to his terms from noon till sunset. Tlie Commodore 
now received a message from the Governor of Rangoon “ to 
the effect that if he attempted to take the King of Ava’s ship 
out of the river he would fire on liiin.” f 

I have already stated tliat on this day a letter of explanation 
from the Governor of Rangoon :|; to the Governor-General of 
India was delivered by a deputation to Gonimodore Lambert 
to be forwarded to Calcutta. 

Now follows the catastrophe, which must be described in 
Commodore Lambert’s own words 

Shortly after daylight this morning (January lotlp I weighed, and 
caused the merchant vessels to follow me. Tliey were ashisled and guarded 
by the East India Company’s steam-vessel Fhlcgcthon^ anti tlie boats of 
this ship. 071 my am-ival off the great stockade I anchored, and found it 
occupied hy a co7zsiderabk fo7xe. An immense number of large war-boats, 
with guns mounted in them, were also lying close to the shore and at the 
entrance of a small creek under the walls of the stockade, and were fully 
manned. Their behaviour was exceedingly threatening, Init I refrained 
from interfering with them, as I had promised yesteialay that I would not 
fire on the Burmese first. 

“ Her Majesty’s steam-sloop Hermes, with the King of Avals ship in 
tow, passed us at half-past nine, when the stockade opened a sharp 
cannonade on her Majesty’s ship Fox, which w'as instantly returned with 

^ P. 48. t 11 41. 
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shot and shell, and the Burmese battery was in a short lime silenced* Oft 
the smoke clearing away not a person was io be seen on llie sliore or in 
the boats.* 

“ Oiirfire^ I have no donht, must kam dime gmii ixeenimt^ Jhr / hmw 
reason io believe that at least 3,000 men were opposed -against us. One or two 
of the enemy^s shot struck the Fox^ but did very trifling damage. Tlieir 
shot in general fell short, a few only passing over us, and their small arms 
did no execution. 

“ I then sent the Phlegetkon and the boats of the Fox close in shore to 
destroy the war-boats, which was easily accomplished, and tlieir guns spiked 
or thrown into the river. Their crews, being unable to stand our fire, had 
fled on the first broadside. 

*^The in the meantime engaged a stockade on the opposite 

side of the river, which had opened a fire on her. Her heavy guns anti a 
few rockets soon silenced this battery, and compelled the Burmese to 
retire. ” f 


A word or two in the way of recapitulation. On the 6tli, 
at night, Commodore Lambert seized the King’s .s]ii|), wliicli lie 
held in his possession at anchor opposite the town for three 
days, during which time the Burmese made no attempt to re- 
take it ; but, on the contrary, conciliatory visit.s were pfaid to 
the Commodore by the authorities of the highest rank in the 
neighbourhood, short of the Governor of the district; and 
letters of explanation to the Governor-General and to Com- 
modore Lambert, as well as friendly messages, were forwarded 
from the Governor of Rangoon himself. There is no reason 
to suppose that any act of hostility would have been committed 
had the King’s ship been merely kept at anchor in the po\ver 
of the British. But to have allowed a Burmese ship of war to 
be towed out of the river by foreigners, passing under the 


* Oil the news of this event reaching England it gave rise to a discii»it:m in 
the House of Lords, when the following remark was made by Lord Derby, then 
Prime Minister (April 5th, 1852) 

“ On receiving information of the insults offered to Commander Fishljourne, 
Commodore Lambert said it was impossible that lie could continue coimmirilca- 
tions with such a Government, and actually withdrew ; but unfortunately, as ! 
think, by way of retaliation for the insults offered to his ojieer, taking on himself 
withozitpixviQusinstructmis to seize a vessel of the lung of Ava, tvhkh he carried 
with him." f P. 4X. 
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great stockade or battery without molestation, would have in- 
volved the disgrace and destruction of those were r^ 
sible to the King of Ava for the protection of his 
Notice was therefore given that if the Commodore attemp 
to remove the King’s ship out of the nver e won e 
upon, when, as if determined to force a collision, talking his 
own vessel, the Fox, opposite the great stoc a e,^ le lere 
dropped anchor. The Hermes passed with the Kings ship in 
tow, and the stockade opened a fire, apparently with no- other 
object but to save the honour of the Burmese flag, for upon 
the discharge of a broadside from the Fox the^ battery was 
silenced and the garrison fled. “Great execution,'' we are 
told, was done by our fire. I hope not, for in the eyes of God 
and of just men every life sacrificed must, I fear, be regarded 

as a case of murder. 

Let us suppose that, instead of Rangoon, the scene of these 
operations had been at Charleston. There is at present pend- 
ing between this country and the United States a question of 
difficulty and delicacy, arising out of the conduct of the 
authorities of South Carolina at Charleston, who have seized a 
British sailor, on no better plea than that his skin is not so 
white as that of his captors, and subjected him to confinement 
in a common gaol, until the departure of his vessel. We shall 
suppose that the commander of our squadron on that station, 
Commodore Lambert by name, has been despatched to demand 
redress. On his arrival at Charleston, he finds the Governor 
such an impracticable pro-slavery character, that he addresses 
a letter of complaint to the Federal Government at Washington, 
in reply to which he receives a conciliatory answer, assuring 
him that everything possible shall be done to remedy the 
grievance. On announcing the receipt of this communication 
to his own Government, the Commodore adds, “ I am of 
opinion that the President is sincere, and that his Government 
fully act up to what he has promised.” * Before this 
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annouiicenient has reached London, where il would !,)c made 
the subject of complimentary remark by the Mimster of the 
Crown,* we will suppose that an insult has been offered l)y tlsc 
Governor of South Carolina to some officers of the British 
squadron™«--the bearers of a letter from the Commodore. A 
ship of war belonging to the Government of the United Stales, 
lying at Charleston, is instantly seized, and, notwithstanding 
notice was given that, if an attempt should Ire made tO' carry 
her off, the Commodore^s shii)s would be fired upon from the 
shore, she is towed out to sea, the American battery opening 
fire as they pass, and receiving in return a l)roadside wliich 
does “ great execution.” What would have been the rcs|)onse 
to this news when it reached England? Can any one doubt 
that one unanimous cry would have been raised for the disgrace 
and punishment of Commodore lambert? And why is a 
different standard of justice applied in the case of Burmah ? 
Ask your own conscience, reader, if you be an Englishman, 
whether any better answer can be given than that America is 
powerful, and Burmah weak. 

It might be expected that, having carried off a ship of war 
and killed a number of the Burmese forces, sufficient “ satisfeo 
tion” had been obtained for a claim of ^^920. But the coast 
of Burmah was still declared in a state of blockade. 


When tlie news of tlie removal of the Governor t^f Rangoon reached 
England, and before the subseciueiit events were known, it elicited from die 
representatives of the W^liig Administration in the //ousti of the f<)llowing 

remarks:— “The events proved,” said the Marquis of Lansdowne, “tin; pro- 
priety and justice of the Commodore’s mode of proceeding : for that letti'r 
addressed to the King of Ava was taken into consideration by him, and his 
Majesty felt that reparation was due to us, and inimediately removed the 
Governor from his post. / have no reason to presume that the redress asked for 
will not fairly be given. 7 'he course taken by the A mg has been extremely just ; 
and he has sent two persons to the spot, in order to inquire into the various acts 
of injustice, and settle tlie amount of compensation to be paid in resf^ct of 
them." Long before these observations were made (February i6tb, 1852), 
Commodore Lambert had carried off this “ just*’ king’s ship, and done “ great 
execution ” amongst his subjects. 
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On the day after the removal of the King’s sliip, the follow- 
in'^ petition from the resident merchants, prepared at the 
instance of the Governor, was sent hy a flag of tiucc to Goniino- 
dore Lambert, but no answer was returned 


Petition from the Armenian, Mogul, Sooratice, Nurrapim\ Purse 
ChuUah, and Mussulman Inhabitants and Merchants of Rango&n, to 


niodore Lambert. 


%tnmiry iitk, 1^5 


“ The two great countries being in peace, your pelitioners Imve con* 
tinued with their wives and children for many years to reside and Iracle in 
this country. 

The late Governor (of Rangoon) having l)een dismissed for unjustifi- 
able and improper conduct, was taken to the Golden Feet (capita! of A%’a), 
in obedience to the royal order, for punishment. 


“Subsequently, the Aye Bain (present Governor) having arrived, was 
prepared to meet and discuss with the C(nnmiKh>rc wlialcvcr remained to 
be adjusted. Not having been enabled to do so, hr has sent jbr and desired 
your fetitione^'s to make the following representatuw res/ceting the communi- 
cation made to the Governor of Dal lah, viz, 

“That he is willing to abide by the provisions of the Vandal « so Treaty. 

“To agree to a Resident being appointed. 

“To pay the sum of upwards of 9,000 rupccH. 

“ And to have a Residency House erected, 

“ In accordance with the Royal order, the al>uve subjects were to have 
been discussed by the two great men in an amicable and friendly manner, 
but Commodore Lambert has not given him an ajj|K)ituru{y of ♦Ining so. 

“ Your petitioners and the merchants, both great am! small, at Rangoon 
and at the capital of Ava amount to upwards of 600 souls, * who arc in a 
condition of being stranded in shallow water.’ 

“Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly entreat you, in the iiaiiie ot 
Almighty God, to have pity on them, and to save and |>rotecl llicm from 


ruin and destruction.” 


Abandoning in despair any further altcnnjit.s to jiropitintc 
Commodore Lambert, the Burmese now addressed tlieinscives 
to Colonel Bogle, Commissioner in the Tenasserim Pfvvimvs, a 
territory which was wrested from Burmah in tlie war of i.Hafi, 
and which lies upon the frontier of that em]nrc. To him t!ie 
Governor of Rangoon forwarded, on the i6th January, a letter 
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for the Governor-General of India, the contents of which were 
almost a repetition of the letter delivered by a deputation from 
the same functionary to Commodore Lambert on the 8th. 
The Governor of Martaban, a Burmese port situated opposite 
to Moulmein, the principal sea-port of Tenasserim, forwarded 
also at the same time the following letter to Colonel Bogle : — 

“ Tile Governor of Martaban to the British Commissioner at Moulmein. 

Janua 7 y 2 isi, 1852. 

Tilda Myo tsa Motama Myo Mingyee (Martaban Governor) - Mingyee 
Malia thinka yah, informs the Moulmein Mingyee and Ayabing Ming 
(Commissioner and Principal Assistant Commissioner) that, forasmuch as 
peace and tranquillity is the sole object in view, between the two great 
kingdoms, a friendly intercourse being established, trajSic has hitherto been 
carried on between the merchants of the two countries without interruption. 
In consequence, however, of complaints having been preferred against the 
former Rangoon Myowoon, that he oppressed foreign merchants, certain 
English officers were despatched on a mission to represent them. These 
officers arrived, and thirty-five days being fixed as the period within which 
their despatches were to be transmitted, and the Royal answer received, 
while yet the mandate issued from the Shuay Shoot Tah ( the Golden Royal 
Court) was on its way to India, there ca?ne the intelligence that the English 
officers had attacked and carried off^ the King's ship out of the port of Rangoon. 
Now the Governor- Genei'al of. India simply appointed the Mission to treat ’; 
they had no instructions to fight ; and, should this capture of His Majesty’s 
ship prove the occasion of a fierce war, the trade between the two countries 
will be sacrificed for an unprofitable quarrel. It is not right that there 
should be a war. The character of those in authority depends upon peace, 
and a free and uninterrupted trade ; hence, therefore, the despatch of these 
letters ; and it is requested that the English Government will return' a full 
and explicit answer to them.” 

The common sense and logic of the above, as well as its 
philanthropic sentiments, present, I am sorry to say, a most 
favourable contrast to the Christian side of this correspondence. 
This letter ought, in fact, to have been written by the Governor- 
General of India to Commodore Lambert, calling on him to 
justify his seizure of the royal ship, whilst the King of Ava’s 
letter was still on its way to India, andjeminding him that he 
was sent on a mission to treat, but that he had strict injunc- 
tions not to fight. 
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In this and the other Burmese letters written after the 
rupture, the seizure of the King’s ship is alluded to -with an 
emphasis which shows that, although certainly unacquainted 
with the writings ofVattel or Piiffendorf, the writers are well 
aware that it constituted an act of war , and since no declara- 
tion of war had been published, and seeing that they still re- 
garded Commodore Lambert as merely the bearer of a com- 
munication to their Government from a sui>erior power, to 
whom an answer conceding all that was demanded had been 
returned by the King of Ava, they were perplexed at the 
conduct of the English commander, and sometimes almost 
doubted whether he was really the person he represented him- 
self to be. “ Unlike a man of the world, son of a great 
country,” says the Governor of Rangoon, ** and actuated only 
by a wish to create a quarrel, he covertly unmxmred and carried 
off the great sJiipP And in another letter he says, “ On the 
6th January, at midnight, Commodore Lambert took away the 
ship belonging to His Majesty the King of Ava. On the 
following day, I sent the Deputy-Governor of Rangoon to 
represent to Commodore Lambert that the act of taking His 
Majesty’s ship hy stealthy and unjustly^ nms in no wise in 
accordance with the acts proper to two great nationsP f In a 
manner unbecoming the sons of a great nation/’ says the 
Governor of Bassein, you secretly stole and took aimy the ship 
belonging to the King of AvaP And again, to f|uote from 
another letter from the Rangoon Governor : Commodore 
Lambert expresses surprise at having been fired at by the 
officers in charge of the stockades of Dumont and Thilawa, but 
it is a matter of greater surprise that the R oyal ship of His 
Majesty should have been seized at midnight, contrary to the 
custom of great nations and the rules of justice.” § In fact, 
throughout all the subsequent correspondence, there is, on the 
part of the Burmese, a constant recurrence to this outrageous 
act of violence. They attached comparatively little import- 

^ p.. ss. t P. 63. t P, 71. f W 56. 
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ance to the blockade of their ports ; * but neither the Frencli nor 
the Americans could apparently have felt more keenly than 
they did the insult offered in the seizure, “at midnight,” of 
the King’s ship. 

Let the reader of the few remaining pages of this narrative 
always bear in mind that the two contending parties, from this 
moment, stand in the following relative positions towards each 
other. The English complain that the Burmese have extorted 
9,948 rupees (a fraction under a thousand pounds) from British 
subjects, and that a deputation of their officers has been kept 
waiting “ a full quarter of an hour” in the sun; and, on the 
other side, it must be remembered that the English have 
cairied off the only ship of war belonging to the Burmese 
Government, (worth probably ten times as much as 9,948 
rupees), doing in the act “great execution” amongst their 
troops, without suffering any loss or injury themselves, and 

that they have established a blockade of all the Burmese 
ports. 

I have said that a letter was sent by the Governor of 
Rangoon, through Commodore Lambert, to the Governor- 
General of India, on the 8th of January, two days after the 
seizure of the King’s ship. The reader is requested to re-peruse 
that letter, t It will be seen that, after an explanatory allusion 
to his own conduct towards the deputation, which he charges 
with having been intoxicated, the Governor makes a com[>iaint 
that the Commodore had a “ manifest inclination to implicate 
the two nations in war ; ” and he concludes with these words 
“I now represent this conduct of Commodore Lambert to the 
English rulers, who came from one country to another, and 
behaved in a manner unbecoming an ambassador.” 

The reply to the Government of India is dated January 26th. 
The letter begins with an expression of extreme surprise that 
the Governor of Rangoon had listened to the falsehoods of 
his servants respecting the inebriety of the officers composing 

* P* f Anti, p, 41^, 
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tli6 d-GOuts-tioii, 3.11(1 tlicn proceeds to coi‘npl3iii of the dis- 
respectful conduct shown to them “at the gates of the 
Governor’s palace.” * 


n 


If ” continues the dispatch, “ those! officers were inferior in rank, as 
the Governor now declare-i and if the customs of his country were thereby 
violated, or any apparent disrespect were shown to the Governor, oi his 
Sova-eign, the departure from custom ought to have been properly repre- 
sented by the Governor, when the error would, -tloubtless, have been 

corrected.” 


After declaring that the Government of India would not 
allow its officers to suffer insult without requiring reparation, 
the letter concludes with the following specific demands 


“ I. The Governor will express, in writing, to the Government of 
India, his deep regret that Commander hishliourne and the ofliceis deputed 
by Commodore Lambert to the (jfovernor, should have been ticated with 
disrespect, and exposed to public insult at bis ow'n residence, on the 6th of 

January. 

2. He will consent to pay immediately the compensation already 
demanded of 9)94^. rupees, for injuries done to Captain Sheppard and 
Captain Lewis. 

“3. He will consent to receive, with the honour due to the Repre- 
sentative of the Ilritish Government, the acci edited Agent whom, in 
accordance with the 7th clause of the Treaty of \ andabou, the Govcinment 
is prepared to appoint. 

“If these concessions shall lie made, the British Government will agree 


as follow>'S : — 

“ I. The Government of India will depute an officer of rank to pro- 
ceed to Rangoon in order to adjust the final settlement of the questions 
above mentioned, and to arrange the details for the reception of the 
Agent. The preliminaries having been settled by the suliordiimtes of the 
chiefs, a meeting shall take place, and all differences sliall lie composed. 

“2. On this settlement being completed, the sliip belonging to the 
King of Ava, which has been seized l,>y the squadron, shall be released, 

“3. The blockade shall be removed, and entire concord shall be 
restored. 

“ If these demands shall be refused, the British Government will there- 
after exact for itself the reparation which is due for the wrong it has 
suffered. ” 

P. t;2. 
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The reader will observe that not the slightest allusion is 
made to the complaint of the Governor of Rangoon respecting 
the seizure of the King’s ship. On the contrary, it is assumed 
that the British are still the aggrieved parties, to whom re- 
paration is due, notwithstanding the capture of that vessel, 
and the slaughter which accompanied its removal. T ask the 
reader again to suppose that a similar despatch, under the like 
circumstances, had been received from America, would the 
complaint in such a case have passed 'unnoticed ? 

I give the answer of the Rangoon Governor in full. The 
letters of the Burmese authorities, translated into English, be 
it remembered, by a hostile pen, are remarkable for their terse- 
ness and clear common sense, and offer a striking contrast to 
the lengthy, rambling, and • inconclusive reasoning which 
characterises the British part of the correspondence — 




“ The Covcrnor of Rangoon io Air. IlaUiday. 

‘ ‘ R angoon^ Fehrmt ry 1 85 

’ Maliamengla Mengldiomygyan (with titles), Governor of Rangoon 
informs Mr. Frederick James Halliday, Secretary to the Government of 
India (with titles). 

With reference to the demand of an expression of deep regret for the 
circumstance of the deputation of officers sent by Commodore Lambert on 
the 6th of January last, being said to have been publicly treated ■with dis- 


“ With reference to the being willing immediately to make good the 
sum of 9,948 rupees, said to have been extorted from Captains Lewis and 
Sheppard by the former Governor of Rangoon ; 

‘‘With reference to being willing to receive a Resident with all honour 
due to his rank and station, in conformity to the Vllth Article of the 
Treaty of Yandaboo ; 

“ That, with reference to the above three points, if they are acceded to by 
the Governor of Rangoon, first, the ship belonging to the King of Ava which 
has been seized, will be given back ; secondly, the blockade now existing 
will be raised, and perfect concord restored. 

“ With reference to the above points contained in your letter, I, the 

Governor of Rangoon, taking them into my careful consideration give the 
following reply : — 

“ On the 6th of January, 1852, Commodore Irambert^ at midnight, 
C C 3 
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took away the ship belonging to His Majesty the King of Ava. On the 
following day I sent the Deputy-Governor of Rangoon to re|)resent to Com- 
modore Lambert that the act of taking His Majesty’s ship by stealth, and 
unjustly, was in nowise in accordance with the acts proper to two great 
nations. 

‘‘ Commodore Lambert stated in reply, that his reason for seizing the 
King’s ship was because a deputation of subordinate officers sent by him 
had not been received. 

‘‘Commodore Lambert then wrote a letter to the Prime Ministers ot 
Ava, as also transmitting one to myself, which were delivered to one of my 
subordinate officers. These letters were to the effect that he, Commodore 
Lambert, had seized the King’s ship because the pecuniary claims under 
discussion had not been satisfied. 

“ What Commodore Lambert expressed, as above stated, both verbally 
and in writing, was not in conformity with the custom of great nations. 
This the Government of India are aware of ; moreover, being aware of it, 
they have written a friendly letter, evincing their wish tliat the long- 
existing good understanding between the two nations should be renewed, 
and commerce and communication restored as they were before. 

“Therefore, as soon as the officer which the Government of India is 
prepared to appoint, in conformity with existing treaties, shall arrive, a 
satisfactory and amicable arrangement can l>e made of the |)ayment of the 
9,948 rupees extorted from Captains Lewis and Sheppard ; also with refer- 
ence to the re-delivery of the King of Ava’s ship, seized by Commodore 
Lambert. 

“ With reference to the question of the disre.spect said to have been shown 
to the deputation sent with a letter by Commodore Lambert, it should be 
borne in mind that the English officers have been stating their own version 
of the case, and consequently, whilst shielding themselves, they have thrown 
all the blame on the other side. 

Considering the sense of grievance felt by the writer, and 
which upon every principle of international law he was justified 
in feeling, remembering that not one syllable had been vouch- 
safed in explanation of the seizure of the King^s ship, the 
above must be regarded as a conciliatory, nay, a most submis- 
sive communication. What would America have said under 
the sa7ne circumstances 1 

No sooner did it reach the Governor-General of India 
t lan he (with the Burmese ship of war still in his power) 
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resolved to exact reparation by force of arms. Orders were 
given for fitting out an armed expedition, and he now firo- 
claimed as his ultimatum that, in addition to a com|iliafice 
with the preceding demands, the Burmese should be compelled, 
as the price of peace, ‘‘ in consideration of the expenses of the 
expedition, and ot compensation for property,'* ^ to pay ten 
lacs of rupees, or one hundred thousand pounds* 

The “ Minute, or rather the Extract ” from Daihoiisie's 
Minute, professing to give reasons in justification of these 
hostile proceedings, extends over nearly five pages of the 
Parliamentary papers. In justice to his own reputation, its 
author ought to call for the unaljridged publication of tliis 
Minute.” In the emasculation which it underwent at 
the Board of Control, it must surely have lost the essential 
qualities of the original. It has none of the dignity or force 
which properly belong to a State paper. It dwells with a 
minuteness quite feminine upon details respecting points of 
ceremonial, and breaches of etiquette ; but in arguing the 
main questions at issue, the ** Minute,” in its present form, 

must be pronounced an unstatesmanlike, immoral, and illogical 
production. 

These are strong words, but their truth can unfortunately 
be proved by evidence as strong. 

The date of the Minute is February 12th. Now let it be 
borne in mind that up to this time there had been no ground 
for suspecting that the King of Ava had authorised the per- 
petration of any act of rudeness or injustice on the part of bis 
servants at Rangoon towards the British officers, or that he 
had abandoned his intention, in the sincerity of which I/Ord 
Lansdowne, and the Governor-General of India, and Commo- 
dore Lambert themselves, had expressed their belief, of 
satisfying the just demands of the Indian Government* Lord 
Ealhousie knew that on the yth of January, the day after the 
rupture at Rangoon, Commodore Lambert had written to the 

* P. 67. 
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Burmese Ministers at Ava, informing them of what had 
occurred, and concluding his letter with these words ; “ Any 
explanation the Court of Ava may wish to make on the sub- 
ject, I shall be ready to forward to the Governor-General of 
India.” A copy of this letter was in Lord Dalhousie’s hands. 
He knew that an interval of thirty-five days was required for 
the receipt of an answer to a despatch sent to Ava from Ran- 


goon, and there was the additional time necessary for sending 
a steamer from Rangoon to Calcutta, ivhich, wnth delays, could 
not fairly be calculated at less than another week, making 
together forty-two days. Now from January 7th, the date of 
Commodore Lambert’s letter, to February 12th, the date of the 
“ Minute,” is just thirty-six days; so that this hostile expedb 
tion against the Burmese nation was resolved upon before 
sufficient time had been allowed to tlie King to offer the 
explanation which he had been invited to give. A letter from 
the King was, as we shall by-and-liy see, on its way, and 

actually reached the Governor-General’s hands within a week of 
the date of his “Minute.” 


But the unstatesmanlike fault (to use the mildest term) of 
the “Minute,” lies in this— that whereas the specific charges 
are directed against the Governor of Rangoon and him only, an 
^sumption pervades the ivholc argument that the Burmese 
Government is the offending party ;-hence the vague and con- 
fused phraseology which sometimes speaks of the “ King,” in 
some places of “Burmah,” and in others of the “Governor of 
Rangoon." But the sole object of the paper being to justify 
an armed expedition against a country with which we had a 
treaty of peace and commerce, it must be evident that the acts 
and conduct of the Imperial Government, and not of one of 
Its local officers, could alone justify a resort to hostilities; pro- 
vided always that the Government did not. assume the re- 
sponsibility of the acts of its servants. What would Lord 
palhousie_ have said if the King of Ava had insisted upon 
treating with the Governor of Bombay instead of himself ? 
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The Minute professes to give a very detailed recripitnla- 
tion of all that had occurred at .Rangoon. Entire fiages are 
devoted to disquisitions upon controverted points of |)iinctilio. 
The offence offered to the m.ajesty and power -of Englanc.!, in 
keeping the deputation waiting in the sun * ** a full quarler of an 
hour,” is discussed in all its bearings ; imi ikert is iioi mit 
syllable of allimon to the fact that Commodore Lambert had^ in 
the teeth of instructions to the contrary^ carried of a Burmese 
vessel of war, and done ^igreat executiotC^ among those who 
attemfted to oppose him. Now, as this recapitulation of flicts is 
intended to justify the despatch of a hostile expedition to 
demand redress for certain injuries and insults, wliat must Ire 
said of the suppression of the one all-important fact, that we 
had already retaliated by force of arms, by seizing and carrying 
off ten times the amount of our pecuniary claim, and inflicting 
a hundredfold greater insult than that which had been offered 
to us — thus, in fact changing the relative position of the two 
parties, and placing the Burmese in the situation of a|)pcllants 
for reparation and justice? What shall we say when, after this 
suppressio veri, the Governor-General draws the following 
complacent deduction in favour of his moderation and 
justice.” 


* The following description of the ‘‘execution ” at the Stockades, when the 
King's ship was carried off, is extracted from The Second Ikinmse IPar; a 
volume by Lieutenant Laurie, written at Rangoon. I give it as an iilustration 
of the Governor-Generars " moderation and forbearance." 

" At length the //ermes came in sight, rounding tlie ixjint witli the iiarmese 
prize-vessel in tow. As she passed the Stockade, guns in rapid succession 
were opened on the vessels of war; at the same tine, volleys of musketry were 
dischaiged upon them. I he /'e.v immediately returned the enemy's fire by a 
terrific bioadside; she likewise tliiindered forth agaimst tlie war-boats whicli hiid 
ventured into the river, I he /le^ynes then came up and poured forth her sliot 
and shell into the line of Stockade. I he Phte^eihon steamer, likewise, did vait 
destruction to the works. For nearly two hour.s were our vessels employed in 
spreading ruin and dismay around. iJuring the conflict, a large gun-boiit 
having on board a gun of considerable calibre, and upwards of sixty armed 
men, was sunk by a broadside, when nearly all on lioard ixnished. Altogether, 
about three hundred of tlie enemy were killed, and about the same rmmtier 
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parasntphs of the course of 
icccnt events r/nr/ will show that the oriRinal demand 

of the Government of India for redress was just anti necessary ; anti that k 

that, a gross insult having been put iiixin this Government in the persons 
of Its officers, A GovirHmmt has not bun ea^tr to take affenee, orleruerse 

reconctUatwn ; tt has proposed the utmost modeeati.m and forlJarasue." * 

_ The reader will hardly think that more need lie said to 
justify my clpyge of immorality : and now for a specimen of 

the Illogical character of tlie ‘‘ Minute. 

In alluding to the blockade which had been established by 
Commodore Lambert, the “Minute” seeks to justify that act 
by reference to the instructions he had received. 

The act of the Governor of Rangoon.” sivs r nrd Tvn, . <i- 
refusing admittance to the denutition iinS,.rti ^ alhousic, m 
and contumelv whwS T ^ ‘“-i die circumstances of insolence 

ana contumely which I have described, and in withholding all amends for 

his conduct, was rightly viewed by the Commorlore as a rejection of the 

wMch had bem en^o^ sent to make, lie at onre established the blockade 

(Jhu/i had hem enjoined as the consejuenee of smh rejecthmf^i 

Here we have it laid down that the refusal of redress by 
he Governor of Rangoon was rightly considered as a justifica- 
tton of the hostile proceedings which followed. The followinir 
extract from the original instructions given to Commodort 
Lambert for his guidance, by the Governor-General, will show 
that the very opposite course was previously enjoined 

(Oct‘Zr^mr‘‘toV''','^rT’^ of Rangoon,*’ says Lord Dalhonsie 

of the treitv with AvW'" Z a reparation fora distinct breach 

treaty with Ava, tf zt should be upheld by his Government, would 

wounded in this first encounter with the Burmese. As the vessels nroceederi 

walremarted^at* foTctntl ’ IT '"“sketryV I 

was rtmarked, at the conclusion of these operations that the enemv nrob-ilX 

* !’• .|. p. 65. • ' • 
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doubtless entitle the Government of India to proceed to exact reparation 
by force of arms, or to inflict such punishment on the Burmese State as 
circumstances might seem to require. But the Governmejtt of India eouid 
not, with justice, proceed to suck extremities, until it had communicated with 
the Court of Ava respecting the conduct of its servant, the Governor of .Ran- 
goon, and had thereby afforded it an opportunity of disavowing his acts, and 
of makinp the reparation which he had refused to conceded^ * * 

And on a subsequent occasion, on the receipt of the in- 
telligence that Commodore Lambert, having determined to 
hold no communication with the first Governor of Rangoon, 
had sent a letter to that effect to the King of Ava, the 
Governor-General again enjoined that the blockade of the 
Burmese ports should be made contingent only upon his 
receiving an unfavourable answer from the King : 

^^If the Kinfs reply should be unfavourable says Lord Dalhousie 
(December 27th), the only course we can pursue which would npt, on the 
one hand, involve a dangerous submission to injury, or, on the othcT hand, 
precipitate us prematurely into a war which moderate counsels may still 
enable us with honour to avert, will be to establish a blockade of the two 

and Moulmein, by which the great mass of the traffic 
of the Burmese empire is understood to pass.” •j’ 

Nothing could be more clear or consistent with inter- 
national law than these instructions for the guidance of the 
British commander ; but no sooner does he set them aside, and 
begin hostilities in retaliation for the alleged acts of the 
Governor of Rangoon, than the Governor-General tries to 
justify him by an illogical deduction from his own previous 
despatch.—" He at once established the blockade which had 
been enjoined as the consequence of such rejection ” (by the 
Governor of Rangoon) says Lord Dalhousie. There was, I 
repeat, no authority given to the Commodore to blockade the 
ports in retaliation for any act of the Governor of Rangoon— 
his instructions were precisely the reverse. 

I have before alluded to Colonel Bogle, who, at the time 
of the rupture at Rangoon, filled the post of Commissioner in 

^ ^ 3 - f P, 32. 
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the Tenasserim Provinces, bordering on the Buniiese territory. 
His chief residence was on the Salween river, at the port of 
Moulmein, nearly opposite to, and a few miles distant from 
Martaban, one of the principal Burmese ports, llie letters of 
this officer are almost the only part of the correspondence 
which an Englishman ought to read witlioiit blushing. In 
perusing his despatches, it is impossible not to detect, in spite 
of his official reserve, and tlie restraints which a sense of 
subordination imposed on him, that he had no sympathy for 
the violent proceedings whicli were l>eing carried on in the 
neighbouring port of Rangoon, and tliat, if the affair had been 
left in his hands, it might have been amicaljly settled in a few 
hours. In style as well as matter, his letters pre.sent a striking 
contrast to many of the loose and desultory c:0m|)ositions 
which accompany them ; and his conduct a|>pea.rs to have been 
characterised by an energy and a forbearance wlrich bespeak 
at once a humane and yet resolute man. 

At the commencement of the misunderstancling with the 
Burmese, Colonel Bogle was instructed by the (Government at 
Calcutta to prepare against a sudden attack upon his Tenas- 
serim frontiers. But far from any hostile attempts having 
been made on his territory, the Burmese authorities seem to 
have shown the most nervous anxiety to avoid a collision. On 
the 30th January, 1852, Colonel Bogle inforins the Govern- 
ment of India that two messengers had come over to him from 
Martaban, bringing a letter to say that a parly of British police 
had attacked the Burmese village of Pagat, that the f jcople had 
driven back the police ; but being apprehensive that a more 
serious collision might take place, the Burmese authorities 
earnestly requested that measures might be taken to repress 

any aggressive disposition on the part of the British, and to 
preserve peace. 

It appearing to me,” continues Colonel Bogle, ^Trom the 
tone of the Burmese authorities, that the intelligence they had 

*■ P T- 
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sent was true, and that they were actuated by a very friendly 
feeling, and not having received any report of the matter from 
any other source, I thought that the best way of settling the 
affair was to get into a steamer and proceed to the spot at 
once/' In px'oceeding up the river, the steamer/^ continues 
Colonel Bogle, “ teoh the ground dose to the Martaban fortifi- 
cation and remained fast for twenty minutes within short musket- 
shot of the waits. The place was well filled with nun^ and / 
observed a couple of guns mounted on the ramparts, but no ad- 
vantage was taken of the steamer being aground, and we re- 
mained unmolested until the tide rose, and the Phkgetlum 
proceeded on her voyage/’ Let the reader bear in mind that 
this incident, illustrating so strongly the pacific disposition of 
the Burmese, occurred three weeks after Commodore Lambert 
had seized the King’s ship and declared the whole coast of 
Burmah in a state of blockade, and whilst Martaban itself was 
actually blockaded by a ample of gunboats 

'‘Nor did the Burmese,” continues Colonel Bogle, “appear to enter- 
tain any fears that we would annoy them. The wharf near their large 
pagoda and their walls on which when passing a fortnight before I did not 
see a single soul, were now crowded with men sitting quietly looking at us. 
The red flag, emblem of war, was flying arrogantly enough at many 
points all along the line ; but women were also to be seen seated along 
the bank, which indicated perfect confidence that the steamer had not 

suddenly appeared within pistol-shot of the place with the intention of 
harassing any one.” f 

The next day, at noon, the steamer reached Pagat, her 
place of destination, when, to the astonishment of Colonel 
Bogle, the fiist peison that put off in a boat was the identical 
Martaban official who had the day before brought the letter 
respecting the collision at Pagat over to Moulmein. I cannot 
better describe what followed than in Colonel Bogle’s own 
clear and concise language : — 

From him I learnt that during the night he had been despatched by 
the Governor of Martaban to summon the chief of Pagat to his presence, 

'' P- t Ibid. 
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and to take every possible measure to |)revent hostilities ; and lie assured 
me that having pulled all night, he had arrived that morning, and had, in 
conformity with his instructions, despatched the chief to Martaban, and 
caused it to be intimated to all the inhal>itanfs of Fagat and the neighlrour- 
hood that they were to conduct themselves in the most peaceful manner 
possible, and to do nothing that could be offensive to the English authorities ; 
and he begged that the people on the British side might receive similar 
orders. 

He was immediately assured that I had no other desire than that all 
should remain quiet and {jeaceful, and as a proof of my reluctance to avail 
myself of the power at my command I directed all the boats which had 
been talien from Fagat to be cast adrift from t!ie stern of the /Vi/ti>ef/wn 
and restored to the Fairrnese, and at the same time administering a stern 
warning to the recipients that if the ]>eoide of Fagat, who are notorious 
robbers, put a foot on the British side ot the river under the present state of 
affairs, they might chance to receive a less agreeaide visit (wm the steamer, 
at whose crew ami armament they ga^.etl with considerable interest. 

‘Miaving settled the matter to the entire satisfaction of the Burmese 
functionary, and received hts earnest protest at wns of a desire to remain at 
peace^ I visited several of our police ports and villages, where Lieutenant 
Hopkinson issued such orders as seemed proper. We tlten returned to- 
wards Moulmein, but ajtiain ,ifot aip'onnd under the umiis of Martaban, and 
remained six hours hard and fast within ptstofraFKg of the shore. During 
the time (it was night) we could distinctly see crowds of Burmese around 
their watch-fires, but except just when the steam was blowing off with 
the remarkable noise winch it always makes, they took no notice of us. 

*‘Now, coupling all the circumstances of this trip with the recent 
communications from the Governors of Rangoon and Martalmn noticed in 
my letter of the 27th instant, it appears to me proljable that the pacific 
tone assumed by the Burmese is in consequence of orders from the 
Governor of Rangoon, to whom Martaban is now subordinate, or it may 
be dictated by weakness and a backward state of preparation. *’ ^ 

Remembering that at the moment when this despatch was 
penned at Moulmein Commodore Lambert was actually en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Burmese at Rangoon (seventy 
miles distant) ; that he, the accredited representative of British 
power in Burmah, was forwarding to the Government of India 
accusations against the Burmese of the most hostile designs— 
bearing these circumstances in mind it is apparent how strong 


* 
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must have been the sense oi justice which prompted Colonel 
Bogle, even at the risk of being charged with travelling out of 
his province, to bring to the knowledge of the Governor- 
General of India the above facts showing the pacific disposition 
of the Burmese authorities. This feeling was still more 
strongly evinced in the events which followed 

On the ytli February two Burmese officials called 
Tseetkays^ with “gold umbrellas,^’ crossed over from Martaban 
to Moulmein with a letter from the King of Ava to the 
Governor-General of India, which had just arrived in eleven 
days direct from the capital, with a request from the Governor 
of Martaban that Colonel Bogle would transmit it to Calcutta. 
After delivering the letter, enclosed in an ivory case and a red 
velvet cover, with all proper ceremony, “they entered into 
some discussion on the present state of affairs, and expressed 
the great anxiety of their Government that the existing differences 
should be amicably arranged, and the Treaty of Yandaboo 
maintained.^^* 

In perusing the following account of what passed at this 
interview, as given in the despatch of Colonel Bogle, it will be 
well to bear in mind the delicate position in which he was 
placed. The letter from the Government of Ava to the 
Governor-General of India was written in reply to the despatch 
sent by Commodore Lambert from Rangoon on the 7 th of 
January, apprising them for the first time of the rupture which 
had occurred the day before, and offering to be tlie medium 
for transmitting any explanation or answer from the Court of 
Ava to the Government of India. The ministers of the 
“ Golden Foot ” feeling puzzled on learning that Commodore 
Lambert instead of, as they liad supposed, being on his way 
back to Calcutta with the friendly answer to the Governor- 
General’s letter, was blockading Rangoon, and holding pos- 
session of the King’s ship, they determined, naturally enough, 
to forward their next letter through Colonel Bogle. The 
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latter, although he was evidently too conscientious to conceal 
his conviction of the pacific disposition of the Burmese, yet 
felt bound by a sense of official duty to avoid the appearance 
of favouring the cause of those who were regarded at that 
moment as in a state of actual hostility against the Government 
which he served ; and hence in the following account of tlie 
interview an admonitory rebuke of the Tsectkays and a vindi- 
cation of the authority of Commodore Lambert fall from him, 
which, however, whilst leaving his own opinion as apparent as 
ever, serves only to bring out more strongly the repugnance of 
the Burmese to enter into further relations with that officer : — 


'‘They were most particularly desirous,” says Colonel Uogle, "that 
urther negotiations should not be conducted through Rangoon, and that I 
would do all in my power to procure a reply from the Governor-General 
and transmit it through Martaban, in reply to which I told him that I 
could do nothing more than send on the King’s letter ; that if an answer 
came to me I would, of course, forward it to Martaban with all despatch, 
but that I thought it more prolialdc it would lie sent throng}) C’ommodore 
Lambert and llic shorter route of Rangoon ; and that I liad no control 
whatever in a matter of the kind. They did not seem at all ideased at 
this, hut at once suggested that I might at least enable them to communi- 
cate direct with the Indian Government, by sending the Ihdncipal Assistant 
Commissioner (Lieutenant Ilopkinson) with them to Calcutta, in which 
case they were prepared to do without negotiators, and go and deliver the 
letter themselves. Of course I declined to depute my Assistant with them, 
but offered them a passage in the steamer, 

" They expressed great regret that affairs had not been settled peaceably 
at Rangoon, and that the King’s ship had been taken ; hut I clearly pointed 
out to them that I had no power to enter upon the discussion of matters 
connected with that place ; and explained to them that, if tliere was any 


sincerity in their professions of a desire for peace, they should slinpe tlieir 
conduct more in accordance with them ; and that if their Government 


really desired a settlement of differences, it should lose no time in h)rward- 
ing proper persons with sufficient powers to Commodore Lamliert, with 
whom alone negotiations could be carried on. 

" To this the Tseetkays expressed some dislike, and strongly dwelt upon 
the circumstance that, everything having taken an unsatisfactory turn at 
Rangoon, it would be much better to forget all that had occurred there, 
and to begin the negotiations at the beginning again, I took some pains 
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to have it clearly explained to them that I had no power to do more than 
simply forward the King’s letter ; but that, as regarded all negotiations, 
the duty of conducting them had been assigned to Commodore Lambert, 
and it was to him that their Government must address itself ; but the more 
I dwelt upon the propriety of following this course of proceeding, the more 
they urged the expediency of setting aside all that had already occurred, 
and beginning anew. 

The circumstance of the King of Burmah having sent a letter to the 
Governor-General at all, and with such haste, is remarkable ; and that he 
should have chosen this route, probably under the supposition that, with a 
blockade established, there might be difficulties on the Rangoon side, 
would indicate much anxiety to obtain an early reply ; and, from what the 
Tseetkays said, there is no doubt that the answer will be looked for with 
great impatience. 1 may as well mention that on my alluding to the 
stoppage of trade and intercourse as one of the evils that had already 
overtaken them, consequent on the acts of their rulers, the Tseetkays 
expressed the most perfect indifference to that, and ti'eated it as a matter of 
no moment whatever.” ^ 

Colonel Bogle forwarded immediately the letter to Com- 
modore Lambert at Rangoon, with a request that it might be 
despatched by a steamer to Calcutta, “The circumstance,’^ 
says he, in his letter to the Commodore, “of the Burmese 
Government having sent a letter to the Governor-General at all, 
and the speed with which it has come, would certainly indicate 
a desire that hostilities may be averted, at least for the present ; 
and the very convenient opportunity which this letter will 
afford the Indian Government of categorically detailing its 
demands and intentions, induces me to attach more importance 
to it than it would otherwise, perhaps, deserve.” f 

The King’s letter was written to bring to the knowledge ol 
the Governor-General the events which had occurred at Ran- 
goon, and with which the reader is already familiar. Con- 
sidering that the seat of government is nearly five hundred 
miles from the sea-coast, and that the means of obtaining correct 
intelligence are very inferior to those in countries where the 
publicity of the press checks the reports of local functionaries, ‘ 
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the occurrences seem to have been known with remarkable 
accuracy by the Burmese Ministry. This may probably be 
attributed to the high rank of the Commissioners deputed to 
meet Commodore Lambert, who, we now learn for the first 
time, were “ the Perpetual Privy Councillor, Mahameng Gyam, 
and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Menggyee 
Mengteng Raza.^''^ After narrating the occurrences which led 
to the rupture at Rangoon, and the seizure of the King's ship 
by Commodore Lambert, the Burmese Ministers conclude with 
the following very natural inquiry : — 


“The communication is now made with the view of eliciting, in reply, 
the intentions of the English Government ; and it cannot l)e determined 
whether it has deputed Commodore Lambert simply to dispose of the 
question relating to the merchants, or whether he has been sent to begin by 
an attack, which should have the effect of bringing on hostilities between 
the two countries.”!’ 


Before this letter reached Calcutta, Lord Dalhousie had, as 
we have seen, determined upon despatching an armament to the 
coast of Burmah, and had written his long “ Minute,'^ containing 
the reasons for the course he was about to take. 


Flis Lordship’s reply to the King of Ava's communication 
contains merely a repetition of the arguments in the “Minute^' 
— there is, again, the sameuncandid evasion of the real ciuestion 
at issue, the seizure of the King's ship — and once more we have 
a lengthened dissertation upon the breach of etiquette on the 
occasion of the visit of the deputation to the Governor’s palace. 
Upon this latter point the Governor-General is really un- 
fashionable ; for he denies to the Governor of Rangoon the 
privilege which everybody in “good society '' in London, if not 
in Calcutta, exercises every day. To be able to answer “ not at 
home " with a good grace is one of the qualifications for the 
hall-porter of a lady patroness of Almack's ; but who ever heard 
of such an answer being made a msz^s belli between Carlton 
Terrace and Belgrave Square, or even the ground for " an 
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exchange of Minutes,” or anything more warlike than a few 
visiting cards ? The Governor- General has admitted that the 
informal visit attempted by the officers composing the depu- 
tation might have given a plausible pretext to the Governor of 
Rangoon for declining to receive them,"'^ but he complains of 
the mode in which it was done. Now I humbly submit that no 
course less insulting could possibly have been adopted. Mr. 
Crawfurd, in the interesting account of his mission to Ava, 
informs us that, owing to the great heat of the weather, all 
classes in Burmah, from the King to the meanest peasant, 
suspend their labours and seek repose in the middle of the day. 
To call upon a person of rank at noon on business, without a 
previous arrangement, is as much an act of -mauvais io7i as if a 
Burmese deputation (and I think they would do wisely to send 
one) were to come to England to see the President of the 
Board of Control, and insist on an interview at nine o’clock in 
the evening, when he was at dinner. In such a case he would 
be ‘^not at home.” Whether the answer were “not at home,” 
or “ asleep,” it would be deprived of all oifensiveness if it were 
in harmony with the custom of the country. In making use of 
the excuse which the hour of the day afforded him, the 
Governor of Rangoon showed a well-bred desire to avoid 
offering an affront to his ill-timed visitors. 

One feels painfully affected, almost to humiliation, at reading 
page after page of such disquisitions as the following, from the 
pen of a Governor-General of India, in State papers, upon every 
sentence of which hangs the solemn question of peace or war : — 

“ When Commodore Lambert, ” says Lord Dalhousie to the King of 
Ava, “on the arrival of the new Governor, proposed to renew negotiations 
relative to the merchants who had been oppressed, the Governor intimated 
his readiness to receive, at any time, a communication from Commodore 
Lambert upon the subject. On the following day, a letter written on behalf 
of the British Government was addressed by the Commodore to the 
Governor of Rangoon. Although the present Governor and his prede- 
cessor had not obser\^d the respect which wms due, nor the custom of their 
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own country, and liad sent their letters by the hands of men of no rank or con- 
sideration whatever, yet these persons were not rejected l>y the Commodore. 
And when he despatched his letter to the Governor of Rangoon, it was sent, 
not by the hands of any such inconsiderable persons, but by the officer next 
in rank to himself, accompanied by officers of the army and of the ileet. 

‘‘Yet the Governor of Rangoon presumed to refuse all admittance to 
these officers, bearing a letter to him on the part of the British Government. 

“ l ie not only presumed to refuse to them admittance, but he offered to 
them insults and indignity. The Deputy-Governor did not approach them, 
as your servants have falsely reported to your Majesty. No officer was 
deputed to them. They were approached only hy the lowest ; they 
were compelled to remain beyond tire door ; and were publicly sub- 
jected to disrespect and insolence, such as would have been regarded as 
ignominious liy tlie meanest sul>ordinate in your servants’ Durliar.” 


The answer to this is, that tlie Governor’s visitors were 
informed by his servants that he was “ asleep/’ which, between 
gentlemen in Burmah, was sufficient to avoid unpleasant con- 
sequences j and between men of sense and masculine character, 
whether Burmese or British, who did not want to quarrel, it might 
have sufficed as an excuse for both parties to keep the peace. 

The letter of the Governor-General, after announcing to 
His Majesty tlie formidable preparations that were going on, 
'‘to enforce his rights and vindicate his power” — |)rcparations 
which, he added, would not be suspended in consequence of 
the receipt of the King’s letter, concludes with the following 
ultimatum 




I. Your Majesty, disavowing the acts of the present Governor of 
Rangoon, shall, hy the hands of your ISIinisters, express regret that 
Captain Fishbourne, and the British officers wlio accompanied liim, were 
exposed to insult at the hands of your servants at Rangoon, on the 6th of 
January last. 

“ 2 . In satisfaction of the claims of the two captains who suffered 
exactions from the late Governor of Rangoon ; in compensation for the 
loss of property wliich British merchants may have .suffered in the 1)iiming 
of that city by the acts of the present Governor ; and in consideration of 
the expenses of preparation for war, your Majesty will agree to |)ay, and 
will pay at once, ten lacs of rupees (one hundred thousand pounds) to tlic 
Government of India. 
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'*3. Your Majesty will direct that an accredited Agent, to be appointed 
in conformity with the Vllth Article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, and to 
reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your Majesty’s servants there ; and 
shall, at all times, be treated with the respect due to the Representative of 
the British Government, 

‘'4. Your Majesty will direct the removal of the present Governor ot 
Rangoon, whose conduct renders it impossible that the Government of 
India should consent to any official intercourse with him. 

‘‘If, without further delay ^ negotiation, or correspondence, these con- 
ditions shall be consented to, and shall be fulfilled on, or before, the 1st 
day of April next, hostile operations shall be stayed, peace between the 
States shall be renewed, and the King’s ship shall be restored. 

“ But if — untaught by former experience ; forgetful of the irresistible 
power of the British arms in India ; and heedless of the many additional 
proofs that have been given of its might, in the successful fall of the power- 
ful Sovereigns of Bhurtpoi'e, of Scinde, of the Sikhs, and of many other 
Princes, since last the Burman rulers vainly attempted to resist the British 
troops in war — the King of Ava shall unwisely refuse the just and lenient 
conditions which are now set before him, the British Government will have 
no alternative but immediate war. 

“ The guilt and the consequences of war will rest upon the head of the 
Ruler of Ava.” 

Let it be borne in mind that up to this moment the King 
had been charged with no unfriendly act towards the British 
Government His former letter, and the disgrace of the 
Governor of Rangoon, inflicted at our instance, had elicited 
the approbation of the Government of India, and of the British 
Ministry. Nay, in the very letter before us, the following 
tribute is paid to the “justice and sagacity” of the King: — 

“The reply which your Majesty addressed to the letter from the 
Government of India was in all respects worthy of a just and sagacious 
Ruler. It admitted the justice of the claims which had been advanced, 
directed the removal of the Governor of Rangoon, and promised redress by 
the hands of a new Governor fully armed with powers to afford it, 

“That redress has not been granted by your Majesty’s servant at Ran- 
goon ; on the contrary, gross and repeated insults have since been offered 
by him to the British Government, in the person of its officers, and every 
amende has been evaded or refused. ” ^ 
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Let it also be borne in mind that, in retaliation for the 
insult alleged to have been offered by His Majesty’s servant at 
Rangoon, we have already carried off the royal ship, and that 
the above ultimatum was the reply to an inquiry from the King, 
as to the authority of Commodore Lambert to commit that act 
of violence, but to which inquiry no answer was given- 
bearing all this in mind, there could be but one result expected 
or intended from this higli -handed appeal to force against the 
claims of reason and justice. The Governor-Generars ulti- 
matum was forwarded to Colonel Bogle at Moulmein ; the same 
‘‘ Tseetkays ” crossed over from Martaban to receive the despatch \ 
they “appeared to be much grieved”'' at its purport ; it was at 
once forwarded to the capital, but no answer was returned. 

It is no part of my plan to give any account of the war 
which followed ; respecting which some particulars will be 
found in the “ Further papers relating to hostilities with Bur- 
mah,” presented to Parliament during the present session. A 
war it can hardly be called. A rout, a massacre, or a visitation, 
would be a more appropriate term. A fleet of war-steamers and 
other vessels took up their [)osition in the river, and on the 
I ith April, 1852, being EaNer Sunday^ they commenced 0]}era- 
tions by bombarding both the Rangoon and Dallah sliores. 
Everything yielded like toywork beneath the terrible broad- 
sides of our ships. The Burmese had about as fair a chance 
of success in contending against our steamens, rockets, deto- 
nating shells, and heavy ordnance, of which they were destitute, 
as one of their Pegu ponies would have had in running a race 
with a locomotive. Whole armies were put to the rout, with 
scarcely the loss of a man on our side ; and fortified places, 
when scaled by a few sailors or marines, w'ere found entirely 
abandoned. There is neither honour nor glory to be gained 
when a highly civilised nation arrays the powers of mechanical 
and chemical science against a comparatively feeble, because 
ignorant and barbarous people* There is small room 
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display of courage where there is little risk ; and even muscular 
force has not much to do with a com-bat, the result of which 
depends almost entirely on the labours and discoveries of the 
workshop and laboratory. There is no doubt then as to the 
result of the Burmese war. Our troops may suffer from the 
climate, the water, or provisions ; but the enemy has no power 
to prevent their subduing and annexing the whole or any part 
of the country. But success, hotaever co7nplete^ will not oMiterate 
one fact respecting the origin of the war. 

God can alone know the motives of man. But, looking 
back upon the acts of Commodore Lambert, I must say that, 
had his object in visiting Rangoon been to provoke hostilities, 
his conduct, in first precipitating a quarrel, and then committing 
an act of violence certain to lead to a deadly collision, could 
not have been more ingeniously framed to promote that object. 

It has been urged in vindication of Lord Dalhousie’s part 
in the proceedings, that, owing to the anomalous relations which 
exist between the Royal Navy and the Government of India, 
he had no power to compel Commodore Lambert to obey his 
orders.'* This is true, and is illustrative of the absurdity of 
the double government of India. But this should have induced 
Lord Dalhousie in the first place to have selected another 
envoy. India has a navy of its own. But where was the 
the necessity for sending a squadron at all, until after a 
demand for redress had been made through a civilian, or at least 
a Company’s, officer, who, like Colonel Bogle, understood the 
customs of the country ; and the more especially so, as it was the 
first complaint that had been officially presented to the Govern- 
ment of Burmah? Besides, it was in the power of his Lordship, 
after the first proofs of Commodore I.ambert’s rashness, to have 
withdrawn the instructions with which he sailed from Calcutta. 

* This subject was referred to in the House of Lords, and the “ anomaly ” 
pointed out by Lords Ellenborough and Broughton, the latter of whom stated 
that, before leaving the Board of Control, he had received a letter from Lord 
Dalhousie, expressing a hope that it would be remedied under the new Charter 
Act . — {See Ha nsard^ Ma?'ck 2 5th, 1852.) 
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Instead of which, not content with silently acquiescing in the pro- 
ceedings of the Commodore, he adopted and justified his acts, 
with the full knowledge that he thereby shared his responsibility. 

But there are other and very serious aspects to this 
business. Commodore Lambert, whilst owing no allegiance 
to the Government of India, made war upon the Burmese with 
the Queen's ships without having had any orders from the 
British Admiralty to enter upon hostilities, and the question 
naturally arises— to what superior authority was he responsible 
for the discreet fulfilment of the task he had undertaken? 
Why, in a strictly professional sense, to nobody. Acting under 
no instructions from the Admiralty, and standing towards the 
Government of India “ in the position of the commander of an 
allied force," he was virtually irresponsible for the proper 
performance of the special duty which he had volunteered 
upon. It must be admitted that a state of things more in- 
geniously contrived to enable us to involve ourselves in wars, 
without the unpleasantness of feeling accountable for the con- 
sequences, could hardly be imagined. 

But the ‘^anomaly" does not end here. The most im- 
portant point remains to be noticed. These wars, got up by a 
Queen's officer in the teeth of instructions to the contrary from 
the Governor-General of India, whose orders he is no more 
bound to obey than those of the Emperor of China, are carried 
071 at the expense of the people of India. Hence the difficulty 
of rousing the attention of the English public to the subject. 
We have an army of twenty thousand men now in Burmah, 
who have seized a territory as large as England, and their pro- 
ceedings have attracted less notice from the press and public 
of this kingdom than has the entry of a few thousand Russian 
troops, into the, to us, far more inaccessible Danubian Pro- 
vinces. And the reason is obvious. The hill for the cost of 
the Burmese war is presented not to us, but to the unhappy 
ryots of Plindostan. To aggravate this injustice in the present 
Lord Ellenborough, House of Lords, 2Sth March, 1852. 
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case, it must be remembered that the war originated in a dis- 
pute between the Governor of Rangoon and the captains of a 
couple of English merchant ships. What exclusive interest 
had the half-naked peasant of Bengal in the settlement of the 
claims of Captains Sheppard and Lewis, that he should alone 
be made to bear the expense of the war which grew out of 
them ? And not merely the cost of the war, heavy as it will 
be, but the far more serious burden to be entailed upon our 
older possessions in India, from the permanent occupation or 
annexation of the whole or a large part of the Burmese Empire. 
To the latter evil, growing out of our insatiable love of territorial 
aggrandisement, we shall probably be wilfully blind, until 
awakened from a great national illusion by some rude shock to 
the fabric of our Indian finance. 

It is now placed beyond a doubt, for we have it on the 
evidence of the East India Company themselves, that our 
recent acquisitions of territory in the East have been unpro- 
ductive. Scinde, Sattara, and the Punjaub, which have been 
annexed at the cost of so many crimes, are one and all 
entailing a charge upon the Indian revenue. Yet these 
countries are, as it were, within the basin of Hindostan, and 
lie contiguous to . our possessions. But Burmah is no part of 
Hindostan. The people are semi-Chinese ; and as a proof how 
little intercourse we have had with them, it may be mentioned 
that when Lord Dalhousie wished to print some proclamations 
to be distributed in Pegu, it was found that there was no press 
in Calcutta where the Burmese character could be printed. The 
distance from Calcutta to Rangoon by sea is as great as from Lon- 
don to Hamburg ; and it must be borne in mind that troops in 
Burmah will be entitled to extra pay for being stationed “beyond 
sea,” which will add much to the expense of its occupation. 

But I need not press this view of the subject; for it is 
avowed on all hands that the acquisition of territory in Burmah 
is not desirable ; and Lord Dalhousie recorded in express 
terms, at the outset of the contest, his opinion that “conquest 
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iu Burmah would be a calamity second only to the calamity of 
war.”* And when contemplating the possibility of being 
obliged to extend his military occupation even to the capital, 
he says that in such a contingency, “ the Government of India 
can no longer regard its financial position with the confidence 


it is now warranted in entertaining,” and that, instead of 
surplus revenue, we must in that case expect to hear of ex- 
hausted cash balances, and re-opened loans,” f 

Yet it is not a little perplexing to find, in the teeth of all 
these solemn disavowals of a desire for seizing more territory, 
that the Governor-Generars policy aims directly at the annexa- 
tion of Pegu, and will admit of no other terms ; and if a real 
necessity for advance ” should arise, then, in spite of its ruinous 
consequences, /Get us,” says his Lordship, fulfil our destiny, 
which there, as elsewhere, will liave compelled us forward in 
spite of our wishes *. ” f or, in plain Phiglish, let us take the 
whole of Burmah, even if it should prove ruinous to our 
finances, because it is our destiny. 

Now, if we are to have credit for the sincerity for all this, 
what will be said of its statesmanship? I put aside the pre- 
tence of destiny,” which is not to he tolerated as a plea 
amongst Christians, however valid it may be in hlahometan 
casuistry. But where lies the necessity for annexing any part 
of Burmah, if it be not our interest to do so ? I find but one 
argument put fortli, but it is repealed in a variety of forms. 
We are told that if we do not seize a portion of the cncmy^s 
territory we shall be disparaged in his eyes. In otiier words, 
unless the Government of India, with three hundred thousand 


troops, and backed by the whole power of the Britisli empire, 
pursue a policy injurious to its own interests, it will suffer in 
the estimation of the Burmese, who, tve are told, have in the 


present war, betrayed a total want of enterprise, courage, 
power, and resource ; large bodies of them retiring at the mere 
sight of a steamer, or in the presence of a few luiropeans as 
* Furtlier papers, p. 44. t Ibid, p» 87, J Had, p, 93. 
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soon as they are landed."* Admitting, I repeat, the 
sincerity of this argument, what shall we say of the policy 
which it seeks to justify? Lord Dalhousie begins with a claim 
on the Burmese for less than a thousand pounds ; which is 
followed by the additional demand of an apology from the 
Governor of Rangoon for the insult offered to our officers ; 
next, his terms are raised to one hundred thousand pounds, 
and an apology from the King’s ministers ; then follows the 
invasion of the Burmese territory ; when, suddenly, all demands 
for pecuniary compensation and apologies cease, and his 
Lordship is willing to accept the cession of Pegu as a com- 
pensation ” and “ reparation ” for the past, whilst at the same 
time he pens long IVIinutes to prove how calamitous it will he 
to us to annex that province to our Indian empiie! Con- 
ceding, I say, the bonct fidcs of all this-— ought not we to ad- 
vertise in the Times for a Governor-General of India who can 
collect a debt of a thousand pounds without annexing a 
territory which will be ruinous to our finances ? But the lact is, 
and the sooner we all know it the better, nobody gives us credit 
for sincerity when we protest our reluctance to acejuire more 
territory, whilst our actions are thus falsifying all our profes- 
sions. t Nor, speaking nationally, are we entitled to such credit. 

Public opinion in this country has not hitherto been 
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fThat the reader may sec how a policy wliich wc declare to iinprofitalile 
to ourselves, in a pecuniary sen.se, weakens our moral iivllucncc in the i^yc.s of 
other nations, I give the following extract from a speech delivered by (ieneral 
Cass in the Senate of the United States, December, 1852* 

** Another of the native Powers of Ilindostan has fallen befoic tbc match of 
a great commercial corporation, and its 8,000,00001* 10, 000., 000 of people have 
gone to swell the immense congregation of Xkitisli subjects in India. ^ And 
what do you think was the cause of the war wliich has just ended in tlie 
swallowing up of tlie kingdom of Burmali ? The whole history of human 
contests, since the dispersing of the family of man upon the plains of Shinar, 
exhibits no such national provocation, followed by such national punisliment. 
Political arithmetic contains no sucli sum as that which drove England to tliis 
unwelcome measure. Had we not the most irrefragalile evidence, we might 
well refuse credence to this story of real rapacity. But the fact is indisputalde 
that England went to war with Burmali, and annihilated its political existmict*, 
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opposed to an extension of our dominion in the East On the 
contrary, it is believed to be profitable to the nation, and all 
classes are ready to hail with approbation every fresh acqui- 
sition of territory, and to reward those conquerors who bring 
us home title-deeds, no matter, I fear, how obtained, to new 
Colonial possessions. So long as they are believed to be 
profitable, this spirit will prevail. 

But it is not consistent with the supremacy of that moral 
law which mysteriously sways the fate of empires, as well as of 
individuals, that deeds of violence, fraud, and injustice, should 
be committed with permanent profit and advantage. If wrongs 
are perpetrated in the name, and by the authority, of this great 
country, by its proconsuls or naval commanders in distant 
quarters of the globe, it is not by throwung the flimsy veil of a 
double government over such transactions that we shall 
ultimately escape the penalty attaching to deeds for which we 
are really responsible. How, or when, the retril)ution will 
re-act upon us, I presume not to say. The rapine in Mexico 
and Peru was retaliated u])on Spain in the ruin of her finances. 
In France, the 7‘azzias of Algeria were repaid by her own 
troops, in the massacres of the Boulevards, and the savage 
combats in the streets of Paris. Let us hope that the national 
conscience, which lias before averted from England, by timely 
atonement and reparation, the punishment due for im|)erial 
crimes, will be roused ere it l)c too late from its lethargy, and 
put an end to the deeds of violence and injustice wluch have 
marked every step of our progress in India. 

for the non-payment of a disputed demand of /990. So sitys the London 
'Times, the authoritative expositor of the opinions and policy of I^ngland. 
‘To appreciate,’ says that impersonation of British feeling, 'correctly the 
character of this compulsory bargain, the reader must recollect that tlie sum 
originally demanded of tlie Burmese for the indemnification of our injured 
merchants was ^990, and Lord Dalhousie’s terms, even when the guns of our 
steamers were pointed against Rangoon, comprehended, in consideration of 
the expenses of the expedition and of compensation for property, a claim only 
of ;(f'ioo,ooo.’ Well does it become such a people to pmch homilies to other 
nations ufon disinterestedness and moderation T 
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NOTE. 


From the outset Mr. Cobclen opposed the Russian war. The principles 
upon which he acted are set forth in his earliest political writings, and 
having once laid hold of what he believed to Ijc a true doctrine, he allowed 
no consideration of self-interest or popularity to interfere with the just and 
faithful application of that doctrine to the existing state of public affairs. 
At this lapse of time it seems incredible that his resistance to a war which 
is now generally regarded as having been a colossal blunder, should have 
subjected him to so much odium and misrepresentation. The more 
reflecting portion of their fellow-countrymen--" even those who widely 
differed from their views— have since admitted that no public men ever 
exhibited a higher degree of moral courage than did Mr. Colxlen and Mr, 
Bright during those eventful years. From tlie moment the first danger of 
hostilities arose their labours in the cause of peace were unceasing, both in 
and out of Parliament. Amid the storm of obloquy with which they were 
assailed, they stood resolute and unmoved— serene in the strength which 
the fulfilment of a supreme duty always imj)arts to the upright statesman. 
Mr. Cobden did not lielicve in war as a means of promoting the interests 
of commerce, or of effecting the regeneration of nations. After the Exhilii- 
tion of 1851, he proposed tliat the iiroflts should be devoted to the con- 
struction of an Atlantic telegraph ; and a favourite sentiment of Ins was 
that “ P'ree trade was the international law of the Almighty.” 

What next— and next ? ” lias passed into the vocabulary of political 
phrases. The pamplilet itself was publi.shed in tlie early piart of January, 
1856, about the time that Austria, supported by the influence of the 
Emperor Napoleon, was making to the Caliinet of St. I^etersburg those 
proposals of peace which soon after resulted in the Conference at Paris, 
and the termination of the Crimean war. While the destinies of Eastern 


Europe were still committed to the arldtrament of the battle-field, Mr. 
Cobden forwarded to a veteran Whig statesman a letter of Charles James 
P"ox, which, exulting as it did at the iieace of Amiens, contrasted strangely 
with the warlike manifestoes of the successors of that illustrious leader of 


the Liberal party. When peace was proclaimed in 1856, Mr. Cobden, if 
he had lieen asked the question, could well have answered in the language 
of Mr. Fox, whose letter, which accidentally came into his po.ssession, he 
turned to such good account I am very glad indeed that peace has 
come at last, and you are quite right in supposing that, whatever the terms 
may be, it is .sure of my approbation.” 
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In the following remarks, all allusion to _the Original 
the rupture with Russia has been' studiously avoided, and I 
therefore venture to hope that the most strenuous supporters of 
the war, and the most ardent advocate of peace, may meet me 
on common ground to discuss the probabilities of the future-* 
question in which all parties are alike interested. 

If any argument were required to show the 
under of entering upon this prospective discussion, t 
be necessary to glance at the circumstances which attended the 
„pedWo» » fl.e Cimea. That Aat undertakmg ^ d kd,. m 
the ' dark— that ministers, generals, admirals, and ambassadors, 
were all equally ignorant of the strength of the fortress and the 
numbers of the enemy they were going to encounter, is proved 
by the evidence before the Sebastopol Committee. _ We are 
there told that Lord Raglan could obtain no information ; that 
Sir John Burgoyne believed that none of the authorities with 
the British army when it landed had any knowledge of tie 
subiect: and that Admiral Dundas could get no intelligence 
from the Greeks, who were hostile, and the “ 
nothing.” Other authorities guessed the number of the Russian 
forces in the Crimea variously at from 30,000 to 120,000 men. 
In this state of ignorance. Lord Raglan, under a mild protest 
which threw the responsibility on the Government at home, set 
sail from Varna for the invasion of Russia. Yet, whilst con- 
fessedly without one fact on which to found an opinion, the 
most confident expectations were formed of the result. Loid 
Aberdeen and Mr. Sidney Herbert state that it was the general 
belief that Sebastopol would fall by a coup de main. Sir John 
Burgoyne was in hopes we should have taken it “ at once, 
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until he saw it, and then he altered his opinion.” And 
according to Admiral Dundas two-thirds of the people ex- 
pected to be in Sebastopol in two or three days.” 

We are at the end of the second year’s campaign ; the Allies 
have lost, in killed and wounded, nearly as many men 
as it cost Napoleon, in actual combat, to gain possession of 
Moscow, and still Sebastopol is not wholly in our power. 

And what good grounds have we for believing that the 
Goveinnient, and the military and naval authorities, have better 
information or more wisely arranged plans for the future than 
they had foi the past ? Will it not at least be prudent to 
assume that what happened a year since may occur again, and 
to recognise the duty of every man to bring to the 
common stock of knowledge whatever facts or opinions he may 
possess, calculated to shed a ray of light upon the path of 
triumph or disaster along which both friends and opponents of 
the war must accompany our national fortunes? 


Within an area of about forty miles scjuare upon the extreme 
southeiii point of the Ciimea, more than 3^^>ooo men are 
waiting the letuin of spring, to start into life and hostile action 
what will be their first operations ? Assuming, as is now 
probable, though their motives are not very intelligible, that the 
Ivussians wall not evacuate the peninsula without a further 
struggle, the Allies will, it may be expected, open the campaign 
by attacking them in their strongly entrenched position, chosen 
no doubt with judgment, and fortified during the winter with 
the utmost labour and skill. I/Ct us assume the most favourable 
result more fortunate than that predicted by the writers in the 
United Service Magazine— that, after a series of obstinate and 
bloody encounteis, the Russians are compelled to retreat, and 
leave the whole of the Crimea in the hands of the Allies— 


WHAT NEXT? 

Will the Allied powers keep possession of the Crimea ? If 
so, an army will be reciuired to occupy it. Or, is it to be 
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abandoned ? If sO; in twelve hours the Cossack lances will be 
seen above the ruins of Sebastopol ; and then what was the 
motive for taking it at so great a cost ? In either case, what 
other operations are to be carried on ? If, in addition to the 
retention of the Crimea, the war is to be prosecuted in Bess- 
arabia, or on the Dnieper and the Boug, another anny will be 
recj^uired for those operations, to supply the place of that left in 
the Crimea, and to fill up the vacuum occasioned by our losses 
in the expulsion of the Russians. 

But another plan is proposed. It has been said, as soon as 
you have cleared the Crimea of the enemy, withdraw^ your 
army, and convert the war into a naval blockade. But will the 
Russian annies, no longer menaced by the Allies, remain 
inactive ? Russia is at war with Turkey. What in that case is 
to prevent her from pouring reinforcements, either by the pass 
of Dariel, or by her great highway the Wolga, and across the 
Caspian, which our ships cannot reach, into Georgia, and thus 
indemnifying herself, as Mr. Layard has predicted she will do, 
for the loss of the Crimea, by fresh conquests in Asia Minor ? 
No; the war entered into by France and England must be 
carried on without intermission until peace is concluded 
between Russia and Turkey. - * 

We may conclude then that the further operations already 
indicated by the capture of Kinburn will be carried out ; that 
after the conquest of the Crimea the Allied armies proceeded 
to attack Nicolaieff, and, notwithstanding the difficulties of 
approach, and the obstacles which the genius of Todtleben may 
have created, I will again give them credit for greater success 
than is promised by the organ of the United Services, by 
assuming the capture of that arsenal. The war will still go on ; 
Perekop will be invested ; the forts of the Danube attacked ; an 
army will be landed to occupy Odessa (I will not assume the 
infamy of a bombardment of that entre^Ht .) — I will take for 
granted that all these operations are successful, and that 
every place within fifty miles of the Black Sea in Southern 
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la is in the hands of the Allies j an 
then be despatched to 1 iflis, to drive the Russians from 
Georgia, and their trans-Caucasian provinces. That all these 
objects may be accomplished with time and commensurate 
efforts— efforts of which the past are but a fliint example— by 
two^ such nations as France and England I have never 
denied; that repeated levies of men and money will be 
necessary for their accomplishment, no one will dis|)ute : and 
having assumed all these achievements to l)e effected in a suc- 
cession of victorious campaigns, having thus realised the wildest 
hopes of the most sanguine advocates of war 

AND THEN WHAT NEX'f? 

“ Russia must then come to terms,” will be tiie popular 
answer. What terms? We know the terms that were offered 
and refused by her at Vienna, but wlio can say what we are 
now fighting for? One party insists on a solid guarantee from 
Russia for the future, without siiecifying its nature ; another 
would wrest from her Poland and Circassia ; a tliird will be 
content with the Crimea ; and there are others who insist on a 
heavy fine to prevent future acts of aggression. liut it may at 
least be assumed that they who advocated the continuance of 
the war, at the close of the Vienna Conferences, will exact as 
hard terms after so great an additional sacrifice of blood and 
treasure as before. Ihese, however, Russia rejects, on the 
plea that they involve an abdication of her sovereign rights in 
her own territory, and she declares her determination to resist 
the attempted humiliation to the last extremity. The cjuestion 

then, is, whether the Allies have the power of imposing these 
terms by force of arms ? 

I here a,re several ways by which nations are brought to 
abject conditions of peace, such as the capturing or destroying 
their only army, the occupiation of their metropolis, or the 
cutting off its supply of food, and the blockading of their ports. 
Napoleon s favourite plan was to seize the enemy’s capital and 
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so paralyse the action of their Government. Thus, in breaking 
up his camp at Boulogne, to confront the hostile attitude of 
Austria, he made every manoeuvre subservient to the capture 
of Vienna ; and, in his invasion of Prussia, he fought the battle 
of Jena only to gain possession of Berlin. When about to 
invade Russia he kept the same object steadily in view. All 
his reported conversations are full of allusions to this ruling 
idea. — “ I am on my way to Moscow,” said he ; “ two battles 
will do the business ; the Emperor Alexander will come on his 
knees, and then is Russia disarmed. Moscow is the heart of 
their Empire. The peace we shall conclude shall carry with 
it its own guarantee.” And again — “We must advance on 
Moscow, possess ourselves of the capital, and then dictate a 
peace.” He was as logical as daring ; for, having set before 
himself an object, he adapted the means to the end. Unlike 
the bunglers of our day, he did not move till he had all 
• Germany for the basis of his operations, with an Austrian 
corps under Schwarzenberg for his right wing, and the Poles 
in the front ranks of his army ; and when marching into Russia 
at the head of half a million of men, he must have felt that, 
if success did not crown his ambitious design, he would at 
least leave no excuse to inferior men to court disaster by 
attempting that which he, with nearly all Europe by his side, 
had failed to accomplish. 

And if the Moscow of 1812 resembled the city of our day, 
it might well have seduced the imagination of Napoleon. The 
traveller who has visited every other metropolis in Europe is 
struck with surprise and admiration at the unique spectacle 
presented by the capital of the Czars — with its seven miles of 
suburb and city, interspersed with gardens and trees, its green 
roofs of sheet iron gleaming to the sun, the hundreds of cupolas, 
flashing with gold, deep blue, or green, spangled with stars, and 
surmounted with the Greek cross, from which hang gilt chains 
looped gracefully to the circumference of the cupola, and, 
crowning all, that picturesque cluster of palace, churches, and 
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monument, the Kremlin ; altogether this bright and busy place, 
with the crowd of Asiatic-looking people that fill its streets, 
carries us back in imagination to the Bagdad of a thousand 
years ago. 

But will the conquest of the shores of the Black Sea, even 
to the complete extent which I have assumed, enable the Allies 
to impose humiliating terms of peace on the Russian Govern- 
ment? In what way will it do so ? They cannot reach within 
four hundred miles of the old Muscovite capital, around which 
are grouped thirty millions of the most industrious, energetic, 
and patriotic population of Russia — that nucleus of the Slavonic 
race before whose impassive fortitude conquering Tartars, Poles, 
Swedes, and French have successively recoiled. They cannot 
surround or destroy the enemy’s army, or cut off its supplies, 
for, in retreating before the Allies, whenever it may suit them, 
into the interior, the Russians will be falling back on their 
reinforcements and ’magazines ; and whilst every step will 
increase their security, it will add to the difficulties and dangers 
of their pursuers, by drawing them away from the basis of their 
operations, their shipping. 

They cannot sensibly impair the finances of the Russian 
Government by cutting off the sources of its revenue, for it must 
be borne in mind that the territory bordering on the Black Sea 
comprises the poorest, the least populous, and the most uncivil- 
ised portion of European Russia. 

The Isle of Wight is a more important source of revenue 
to England than the Crimea^ has ever been to the Russian 
Government 

Until the repeal of the English Corn Laws, less than ten 
years ago, the cultivation of some of the most fertile districts of 
the Don and the Dnieper was almost as much neglected as 
were the alluvial deposits of the Tigris and Euphrates. During 
the last few years these regions have made a progress in develop- 
ment hardly surpassed by any portion of the United States, and 
a corresponding increase in the exports of corn and other 
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produce from the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff has been wit- 
nessed. But, as I have elsewhere shown, the import trade, and 
consequently the Customs revenue of Russia, has been 
systematically impeded by her prohibitive system ; and this 
policy has been carried out, from political or other reasons, with 
especial jealousy in her Southern Ports, where, with the ex- 
ception of Odessa, hardly any import trade is carried on with 
which the allied cruisers can interfere, and where consequently 
there is but little Customs revenue which they can curtail. 

In the face of these facts, I cannot see how the Allies can 
hope to coerce Russia into humiliating terms of peace by any 
pressure which they can bring to bear on her material and 
financial resources from the present scene of military and naval 
operations. If we turn to the shores of the Baltic, and take 
credit for the utmost conceivable success of the arms of the 
Allies — assuming Cronstadt, and every other fortification on 
that coast, with all the shipping they protect, to be destroyed — 
still this would not give us possession of her modern capital, 
Petersburg stands twenty miles above Cronstadt, on a shallow 
river. Besides its own population of half a million, it is con- 
nected by a railway with. Moscow, which secures it the succour 
of that great centre of population and public spirit. But the 
fact that an army would for six months be cut off by the frost 
from all communication with its shipping is the great security 
against a maritime attack upon the capital- I need not, how- 
ever discuss a scheme which has never seriously engaged the 
thoughts of any sane man. The example and fate of Napoleon 
will for ever forbid an invasion of the interior of Russia, or an 
attack on her capitals, so long as the empire holds together. 
Seeing then the impossibility of subduing her by a direct 
military operation, the only chance of bringing her to sub- 
mission is through the destruction of her commerce, and 
the cutting off the sources of her revenue. The war then 
becomes a trial of endurance, and the question is — to what 
extent can Russia evade the effects of a blockade of her ports, 

Ji ® ^ 
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and how far will her moral and material forces enable her to 
sustain the sacrifices inflicted on hen The first point to 
consider is the extent of her dependence on a maritime 
foreign trade, and this will be best elucidated by a reference 
to the 


Protectionist Policy of Russia. 

For thirty years before the appearance of our hostile 
cruisers on her coast, Russia had been so industriously oc- 
cupied in blockading her own ports by her prohibitive 
tariff, as to have left less for her enemies to do in this 
respect than some of them may have supposed. When, nearly 
half a century since, Napoleon attempted to force upon 
Alexander, at the point of the bayonet, his continental sys- 
tem,’' the trade of that empire was comparatively free, and its 
people were dependent on foreign countries, and especially Eng- 
land, for almost every comfort and luxury of civilised life. Tra- 
vellers proceeded from this country to take orders for our 
manufactures in Russia, with almost as much facility as in Scot- 
land or Ireland ; and Englishmen opened their shops in Peters- 
burg for the supply of all articles of dress and furniture on nearly 
as great a scale as in the streets of London. So destitute were 
they of manufixctiiring resources that even the coarse woollens 
required for the clothing of the Russian army were purchased 
in England. At that time to have cut off the Russian empire 
from all commerce with foreign countries would have been to 
doom a part of its people to nakedness. But upwards of thirty 
years ago, seduced by the example of England and other 
countries, it was resolved to protect native industry in all its 
branches.” A tariff was accordingly framed, imposing pro- 
tective duties on foreign manufactures. At first the rates were 
not excessive, but being levied on weight and measure, and 
not on value, the consequence has been that as commodities 
have fallen in price, owing to cheaper raw materials, and 
improved processes of manufacture, the ad vakirm duty has 
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proportionately increased ; to such an extent has this operation 
been felt in some cases, that articles which once paid 30 per 
cent, are now, without any alteration of the tariff, subjected to 
a duty of from two to three hundred per cent. 

No other country has suffered so much from the attempt to 
force a manufacturing system into artificial life as Russia — for 
nowhere else has it been made on so large a scale upon 
a community so unprepared for the experiment, and where 
the interests of the vast majority were so identified with 
agricultural pursuits. It would be difficult to say whether the 
injury has fallen more heavily on the government or people — 
the former through its loss of Customs revenue, the latter 
owing to the scarcity and high price of manufactures, and the 
misdirection of their capital and labour. It would be plunging 
into the tediousness of a Free Trade argument to attempt to 
follow this evil into all its details and ramifications. One or 
two illustrations will suffice. The example of cotton yarn 
displays the working of the protective system in all its aspects. 
Formerly, when the duty was moderate, there was a large 
importation which yielded one of the principal items of the 
Customs revenue. But, by the process just described, the ad 
valorem duty has constantly increased, so as gradually to 
operate as a prohibition on the lowest qualities, the most 
necessary for the consumption of the mass of the people, until 
at length the article contributes but an insignificant amount to 
the public treasury. In the meantime, beneath the hothouse 
of protection, a few score of spinning mills have grown to 
sickly maturity; but in spite of the privilege they have enjoyed, 
at the expense of the revenue and the consumer, they yield 
only a precarious return, and there is scarcely an example of a 
mill-owner having retired with a realised fortune. Meanwhile, 
hundreds of thousands of peasants, who employ the long winter 
at the loom, are condemned to the use of a yarn nearly double 
its natural price, and so inferior in quality that I was informed 
by a weaver in a village in the interior that he could tell 
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whether he was working with English or Russian yarn after a 
few strokes of his shuttle. 


Men of the highest rank in Russia are tempted by the 
protective tariff to devote to cotton spinning capital which 
would be far more usefully and profitably expended on their 
landed estates. A striking instance of this kind was presented 
to my notice at a cotton mill attached to a nobleman’s chateau 
a few miles from Moscow. The steam engine and machinery, 
which were of English manufacture, embraced every latest 
improvement, and were performing all those miracles of 
mechanism which a cotton mill only can exhibit. A few steps 
took me from the mill into the midst of the agricultural 
operations on the surrounding estate, and what a contrast did 
the implements of husbandry present ! The ploughs were on 
the model of those in use in the days of Cincinnatus ; the 
scythes and reaping-hooks might have been the instruments of 
the ancient Scythians ; the spades in the hands of the peasants 
were either of wood, or merely ti|>ped with iron; and the 
wheels and axles of the carts, and the teeth of the harrows, 
were entirely made of wood. And this is in miniature the 


spectacle which all Russia presents of the great staple industry, 
agriculture, being sacrificed to the protected interests of manu- 
factures. I will give only one other illustration, in the article 
of sugar. Under the stimulus of exorbitant Customs duties 


upon Colonial sugar, amounting to nearly cent, per cent., 
the beetroot has been brought extensively into use in the 
central provinces of Russia, and having had, tip to the last 
few years, no excise duty to pay, for every pound yielded by 
the home manufiicture there was just so much prevented from 
contributing to the revenue at the Custom House. Latterly, 
when nearly one third of the sugar consumed is of domestic 
growth, at a loss of ^^700,000 to the revenue, an attempt has 
been made to subject it to a small excise duty. And from 
that moment commences the struggle between the government 
and the protected interest, which will cease only with the 
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abandonment of the principle of protection. In a word, the 
government of Russia has emulated with such success the 
example of more civilised countries that, with the sole ex- 
ception of France, she has the most restrictive tariff in Europe. 
For a long time, indeed, she surpassed all her rivals in the 
impolicy of her export duties, in which some reform has been 
effected; but not until she had fostered rivalry in all directions, 
and helped to raise up competition against her tallow in 
Australia, her hides in Buenos Ayres, and her grain in the 
United States. 

If this were the time to pursue the argument, it might be 
shown that great injury has been inflicted on her manufacturing 
industry by the protection afforded to particular interests. 
Russia, like all other countries, has its natural industries, from 
which capital and labour have been diverted by fiscal regula- 
tions; for example, the manufacture of boots, shoes, and all 
articles of leather, coarse linens, sail cloth, cordage, low-priced 
woollens, and articles of wood, are all employments indigenous 
to her soil, and in which she has natural advantages over other 
countries. No country is more favoured in the growth of 
coarse wool, flax, and hemp. And the ingenuity of the people 
in working on their woods is quite remarkable. Now, can it 
be doubted that if, following the law of • the division of labour, 
the nation had been left to its own natural occupations, 
these industries would have taken deeper root during the last 
thirty-five years than they have been enabled to do whilst 
capital and labour have been systematically diverted to such 
exotic pursuits as cotton spinning, or the manufacture of silks, 
stuffs, laces, fine woollens, &c. &c. ? 

By every test that can be applied, it will be found how 
much the prosperity of the empire has been retarded by the 
protective system. But the whole extent of the injury can 
never be appreciated, since it includes the unknown amount 
of progress which has been prevented. Free Trade would have 
created a dozen flourishing sea-ports like Odessa — whose 
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prosperity has arisen solely from its freedom — through which 
would have entered the wealth of Western Europe. In no 
other way than through these avenues of foreign trade can a 
new community receive the capital and civilisation which have 
been accumulating in the world from the earliest time. Peter 
the Great knew this when he welcomed with honours and 
rewards the captains of the first vessels that reached St. 
Petersburg. 

I now come to the practical inference to be drawn from the 
above facts. The argument cannot be evaded that the creation 
of a dozen additional sea-ports would have presented so many 
more vulnerable points of attack to the Allied squadrons. It 
cannot be denied that the blockade of the coast of Russia loses 
its power of coercion in proportion as she has pursued a course 
of economical isolation. You cannot ruin ports which a false 
policy has not allowed to exist, or impoverish merchants 
where none have been permitted to flourish, or by intercepting 
cargoes of fustians condemn to nakedness a population content 
with sheepskins, or cut off the saccharine luxuries of a jieople 
who prefer their own insipid beet-root sugar to the more 
luscious product of the cane of the tropics, or by closing the 
navigation of the Neva deny the pleasures of the tea-table to 
the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, who have voluntarily chosen 
to bring the whole of their kxvourite beverage four thousand 
miles overland from China, to expose them to the rigours of 
winter by interdicting them from receiving at Cronstadt the 
furs which are conveyed to them after a journey of a twelve- 
month from their own territory in Siberia and North America. 
What, it will be exclaimed, has Protection all these advantages 
over Free Trade in time of war? 

But Free Trade has its side of the picture. Had there 
been no protective tariffs in Russia or England during the last 
thirty years, and had an annual exchange of commodities 
grown up, as I believe would have been the case, between the 
two countries to the extent of (exports and imports) from forty 
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to fifty millions sterling, there would have been powerful in- 
terests in bo& countries ranged on the side of peace. The 
warlike energies of a Czar would have been restrained in their 
impulses by the consciousness that not merely his flourishing 
sea-ports, but every village in his empire would feel in its daily 
avocations the evils of a state of hostilities j and, on the other 
hand, if in England, as we have been told by a Foreign 
Minister, the State Vessel was ‘‘drifting into war,” all hands 
would have been at their posts to guard her from the impend- 
ing danger. How is it that whilst newspapers rail and diplo- 
matists wrangle on both sides of the Atlantic, nobody in 
England or America believes in the possibility of war ? Simply 
because there is an annual interchange of from forty to fifty 
millions between the two countries. 

But there is another aspect of the question, which, even if 
peace could not have been preserved, denies to Protectionist 
poverty any superiority over prosperous Free Trade as a defen- 
sive shield in time of war. It has been remarked by military 
critics that, if the Russians had possessed a line of railroad 
connecting Moscow with the Crimea, the invasion of that 
peninsula would have been too desperate an enterprise to have 
been entered upon, or that, if undertaken, the Allies would 
have been overwhelmed by the Russian reinforcements last 
winter. It is equally certain that, if Moscow and Petersburg 
had been connected by railroads with the German frontier, the 
blockade of the Baltic ports would have been, practically, 
almost inoperative. Now can it be doubted that, if a wiser 
economical policy had prevailed in Russia this great discovery 
in locomotion would have been applied to a country to which 
it is of all others in the world most suited — a region so level 
that for a thousand miles the engineer would hardly find 
occasion for a tunnel or embankment ? Russia, like all 
primitive and agricultural communities, requires the capital of 
older countries for her development, and, by a beautiful law of 
diffusion, it is the interest of older nations to contribute from 
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their savings to the improvement of the new. But how can 
this be accomplished when human legislation steps in to forbid 
the benign process ? Capital consists of articles of subsistence, 
of clothing, metals, hardware, earthenware, and other manu- 
factures. If these be systematically excluded from a young 
country, how can it be enriched or improved by older states? 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been advanced from 
Europe to the United States for the construction of railways, 
canals, and other internal improvements, not in the shape of 
gold and silver coin, but of manufactures, metals, and articles of 
consumption and even of luxury. If the present Russian tariff 
had been in force in America during the last thirty years, this 
aid could not have been contributed from the Old World to 
the New. 

But to return to the subject of the blockade.— Assuming 
that the sea-ports of Russia are to be henceforth closed by our 
cruisers, and her foreign trade by sea, such as it is, to be 
effectually cut off, let us consider what hicilities she possesses 
for evading the blockade by an overland transit ; and this 
brings us to the subject of the 


Internal Communications in Russia. 


There is no otlier country, with the exception of the United 
States, where the inhabitants will undertake such long journeys, 
by road or river, as in Russia, or face with so liglit a lieart the 
difficulties of returning on foot after selling or losing their oxen 
or horses, or breaking up their rafts when many hundred miles 
from their homes. The reason is obvious in both cases ; no 
other country presents the same wide extent of territory over 
which the population may travel and still find themselves at 
home. Groups of boatmen, carters, and others of tins class 
are to be met with on the roads, trudging along on foot, or 
hanging like bees on a waggon on which they have bargained 
for a ride, always merry, and frequently whiling away the 
journey with a song. The great distances to which heavy 
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commodities can be moved by land carriage, and the extreme 
lowness of the charge, would be incredible unless all the 
circumstances of the cheapness of labour, the abundance of 
oxen and horses, and the facilities for free pasturage on the 
steppes at particular seasons were taken into account. Fur- 
nished with a bag of biscuits or flour, and a little spirits to mix 
with their water, the peasants will start with a load of corn or 
merchandise in the spring, when herbage for their cattle is 
readily found, and men and beasts will arrive at their destina- 
tion, after a journey of several hundred miles, in nearly as good 
condition as when they left home. I witnessed an incident at 
the great fair of Nishni Novogorod, showing what can be done 
in an emergency by wheeled conveyances. A cavalcade of 
carts and horses, which had been detained and plundered by a 
tribe of mountaineers, arrived after performing a journey of 
1,400 worsts. They had found it necessary to press forward 
to reach their destination before the close of the fair, and both 
horses and drivers had certainly a jaded appearance ; but they 
drove into the town at a dashing pace after travelling nearly 
900 miles in twenty-six days, nor did it appear to be regarded 
as an extraordinary feat. I ascertained the cost of carriage in 
this particular case, and, after converting the poods and 
roubles into hundredweights and pounds sterling, I confess I 
found it incredibly low. 

Immediately upon the declaration of war the demand for 
land carriage for the conveyance of produce through the 
German and Polish provinces of Russia to the Austrian and 

I purposely avoid encumbering these pages with lengthy statistics, but the 
following figures und'er this head are striking. Tengoborski, in his recently 
published volume on the “ Productive Forces of Russia,” sets down the number 
of horses in the Empire at eighteen millions, nearly seven times as many as in 
France or Austria, taken separately, eleven and a half times as many as Prussia, 
and two and a half times as many as the whole three put together. He 
estimates the horned cattle at twenty-five millions, being as many as are to be 
found altogether in France, Austria, and Prussia. England seems to be almost 
the only country which does not trouble itself to ‘ ‘ take stock ” of its agricultural 
resources. 
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Prussian frontiers, especially the latter, with a view to evade 
the blockade, attracted every cart and waggon, horse and 
bullock, not absolutely required for local purposes, within 
hundreds of miles of the main routes ; and the extent to which 
this sudden want was supplied furnished a proof which no 
other country in Europe could have afforded of its immense 
resources in the rude means of internal traffic. It is difficult 
to ascertain with anything like accuracy the extent of this im- 
provised overland trade, the statistics of which have not been 
very correctly obtained by either the mercliants or govern- 
ments. The reasons are obvioins ; the produce has taken 
fresh routes and thus may have failed at first to he minutely 
recorded ; and it has also undergone a change in the time of 
exportation for the purpose of profiting by the seasons most 
favourable for land transport, which must have rendered a 
comparison with former years for the present very difficult 
Taking the estimates of the best informed merchants for my 
guide, I should be led to the conclusion that, omitting the 
article of grain, considerably more than half the ordinary 
amount of her exports find their way out of Russia, in spite of 
the blockade, by the overland route, and I learn that the 
means of transportation arc constantly on tlie increase. It 
must be borne in mind that for this diminislied su|)ply of 
Russian commodities higher rates are paid by the foreign con- 
sumer, which increase of prices pass into the pocket of the 
Russian carrier. But it should also be remembered that the 
imports into Russia pass along the same route, and that the 
increased cost of such articles as cotton, wool, and raw sugar 
must be paid by the Russian consumer. As respects the 
article of grain, the Russian Government has lately prohibited 
its export, and since the movements of the armies to the south 
the demand for the government must in a great measure have 
compensated the growers of that region for the loss of the 
foreign market. Without pretending to statistical ac 
wishing to do more than suggest grounds for reflection and 
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discussion, I will only add another broad fact or two, and then 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusions as to the extent 
to which our blockade is likely to coerce the Russians into 
what they choose to consider degrading terms of peace. 

It is stated by M. Tengoborski that the exports and imports 
of the empire do not together amount to one-sixth of the 
returns of the home trade, which he puts down at two hundred 
millions sterling. Following his data, taking the exports at 
fifteen millions, deducting two millions for the Asiatic trade, 
which our blockade does not touch, and assuming that half the 
remainder is intercepted, it gives six and a half millions as the 
amount of exports cut off by the blockade, and of this one half 
might be again deducted as being grain, the exportation of 
' which is interdicted by the Russian Government. To appreciate 
the effect of this upon the enemy it must be remembered that 
it is borne by sixty millions of people, the gross amount of 
whose agricultural productions is estimated by the above 
authority at 340 millions sterling. 

One word upon a point arising out of this question. It 
has been alleged as a grievance against Prussia, that she permits 
this overland trade to pass through her territory. But we 
know that her Baltic ports have always been entrepdts for a 
considerable trade between Russia and foreign countries. 
Half a century ago the whole of the foreign commerce of those 
Polish provinces which has lately found an outlet by the Black 
Sea, passed through Danzig, Konigsberg, and Memel, and to 
this day Danzig has a large share of the commerce of the 
kingdom of Poland, for which the Bug and other tributaries of 
the Vistula are the natural channels. That sedate peers and 
members of Parliament should be found gravely advocating the 
interference of the British Government with the transit trade of 
Prussia is a sad illustration of the visionary reliances and 
schemes which have characterised the origin and conduct of 
this war. 

There is still another way in which the internal communi- 
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cations of the country tend to mitigate the pressure of a naval 
blockade. It has been for some time the policy of the govern- 
ment of Russia to hivoiir the extension of her overland trade 
with Asia at the expense of her maritime foreign commerce. 
The late Czar, although in his youth a pupil of Storch, evinced 
his contempt for political economy by imposing bounties and 
prohibitions for the encouragement of the A.siatic trade and 
the injury of its rivals. Tlie great focus of this traffic for a 
month in every year is at Nishni Novogorod. It is difficult to 
form a correct estimate of the extent of the internal and overland 
foreign trade of Russia without paying a visit to this renowned 
fair. To be sure, piles of merchandise, however huge or 
costly, offer but a disappointing spectacle to tlie traveller, but 
nothing can surpass in interest and novelty the living assembly 
which is here grouped as in a picture under In's eye. Standing 
on a terrace-like eminence which overhangs the town the 
spectator looks down u[)on an angle formed by the junction of 
the livers Wolga and Oka, and sees a <:ountle.ss concourse of 
tiaders from all parts of the East busily liuying and selling, 
crowding and jostling amongst the infinite variety of goods 
heaped up in rows many miles in length or streaming like ants 
to and fro upon the wooden bridges thrown across the rivers. 
In tlie suburbs of the town are seen vast clusters of carts and 
waggons, which, with forty or fifty thousand horses, await their 
return loads, whilst as far as the eye can reach the rivers are 
covered with boats and barges of every conceivable size and 
shape. 1 he town, with its bright oriental cupolas, lies at his 
feet, and beyond all, bounded by the horizon, is the plain 
over which the Wolga slowly winds its way to the Caspian, 
Such is the unique spectacle which for more than a month 
every year this otherwise quiet little town presents to the eye 
of the vishor. I was informed that the total value of the goods 
in the fair in 1847, die year of my visit, was about sixty 
millions of silver roubles, or upwards of ten millions sterling, 
ihe following were the principal items, which I give less for 
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their statistical value than as a means of estimating the 
relative importance of the different commodities brought to 
the fair : — 


Cotton Goods 
Woollen ditto 
Linen .... 

Silk .... 
Furs .... 
Skins 

Metals . * . . 

Glass and Hardware 
Grain .... 

Tea .... 

&c. &c. 


Silver Roubles (in round 
(figures six to the £ sterling. 


10 , 000,000 

6 , 000,000 


1,500,000 

5.000. 000 

3 . 000 . 000 
1 , 000,000 
9 , 000,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

6 , 000,000 


&c. 


If, casting our eye over this list, we ask to what extent the 
raw materials of the above commodities are furnished from the 
interior or overland trade of the country — a most important 
question in its bearings upon our present inquiry — it will be 
found that, with the exception of the silks and cottons, and of 
them only in part, the supply of every one of these articles is 
independent of the maritime trade of the empire. Nearly two- 
thirds of the raw silk consumed in Russia is brought from 
Georgia and Persia, overland, there being a small differential 
import duty in its favour. Upon this article, however, where 
the cost of transport forms so insignificant an item in its value, 
the blockade will be found practically inoperative, since the 
entire quantity required will no doubt find its way by land 
carriage, with little inconvenience, over the German frontier. 
Even the cotton manufacture, although it will have to support 
the great weight of injury inflicted by the blockade, is not 
wholly dependent on the sea-borne raw material ; for I saw a 
caravan of cotton wool arrive at the fair from Bokhara, and was 
witness to orders being given by Russian calico printers, for the 
supply of madder and other dyes, to merchants from the 
territory of the Khan of Khiva. As an illustration of the 
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manner in wliicli the Russian Government has fostered the 
Asiatic trade, to the discouragement of the maritime commerce, 
and as an example of the operation of this policy in mitigating 
the effect of a naval blockade, I will point to two articles 
forming large items in the above list. Tea and furs are great 
essentials to the indoor and outdoor comfort of Russian life, 
where everybody has a taste for the one, and wears the other; 
and if it were possible to stop the supply of either, it would be 
felt as a cruel and almost unendurable privation. But the im- 
portation of these articles by sea is prohibited by the Russian 
tariff, and, as I have before stated, they are brought overland 
from China, Siberia, and even North America. It wall be seen 
that the tea at the fair alone amounted to six millions of roubles 
or a million sterling, all brought overland from Kiachta, a dis- 
tance of nearly four thousand miles. Instead of interfering with 
the supply of this article, the war has probably opened a fresh 
door for its importation; for I observe a large and sudden increase 
of our exports of tea to the Continent, some of which, I suspect, 
is smuggled into Russia, along with the mass of bulky mer- 
chandise passing over her German frontier. 

It would be an error, however, to say that the overland 
trade with Asia is altogether the forced and unnatural product 
of protection and prohibition- That the current of traffic 
should follow the course of the great river navigation, extending 
from Petersburg • to Siberia, is natural ; and if, instead of 
attempting to give it an artificial stimulus by fiscal regulations, 
the government had devoted more attention to the removal of 
sand banks and other obstructions, which render many of the 
rivers unnavigable in the late summer and autumn months — an 
evil increasing with the clearing of the forests and draining of 
the land— there can be little doubt that this trade would have 
been more important than it now is. The Wolga, unrivalled 
in volume among European rivers, watering more than 2,000 
miles of the Russian Empire, and passing through its most 
populous and industrious districts, is nature's own highway for 
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the conveyance of its products to the countries which border the 
Caspian Sea, from whence caravans convey the coarse woollens 
and other manufactures of Russia to the population of Khiva, 
Bokhara, and other tribes of Western Asia. And even in the 
far more remote regions of Thibet and Central Asia, as we 
learn from the pages of that most pleasant and enterprising o^ 
modei'n travellers, Hue, are found occasional traces of Rus- 
sian intercourse, in the articles of manufacture in use among the 
people of those almost inaccessible countries. 

I have said sufficient to direct attention to the existence of 
a foreign trade which does not pass seaward at all ; or, if so, 
through an inland sea to which our ships have no access ; and 
which follows the course of rivers to the banks of which we 
cannot approach within hundreds of miles. To ignore these 
facts, or deny their importance, as showing the extent to which 
the Russians can baffle us in our attempt to coerce them by a 
naval blockade, were as foolish as to shut our eyes to an 
• obstacle in our path which we are bound to surmount, and 
which we may surely more easily get over in the light of day 
than in darkness. 

It will not be necessary to do more than allude to the fact, 
so generally known, that the maritime commerce of Russia was 
carried on almost exclusively in foreign bottoms, and that there 
is, therefore, no shipping interest in that country to be affected 
by our blockade. 

But of more immediate moment is the question, how far the 
Russian Government will be able, by the employment of the 
land transport of the country, to convey food and stores to the 
armies now assembling in such great force in the southern 
provinces of the empire. The great movement of this land 
carriage has for several years been in the direction of Odessa, 
and other ports of the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff. All the 
grain brought from the interior to Odessa (excluding the portion 
which reaches it coastwise) is conveyed overland, that great 
oommercial entrepot being characterised by the singular anomaly 
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of not standing upon a navigable river. A large part of its 
exports comes from the southern provinces of Russian Poland. 
Hundreds of bullock waggons and other vehicles arrive, during 
the busy season, in a single day at Odessa, in the outskirts of 
which town, as well as of Taganrog and other places, many 
thousands of these empty carriages may be seen awaiting their 
return home. Now, as the blockade of the Russian ports 
puts an end to the demand for this land carriage on merchants’ 
account, it has placed these carts and waggons at the disposal 
of the Government, which has employed them for the transport 
of supplies for the army. 

And here let me be allowed to express my amazement at 
the confident terms in which high authorities, here, and in 
France (in France the very highest), spoke, during the summer 
and autumn, of the inability of the Russians to supply food for 
their army in the Crimea. A few hours after the news reached 
this country of our successful, but inglorious, operations among 
the granaries, barges, and fishing nets of the Sea of Azoff, and 
when a cry of exultation was raised at the certain prospect of 
starving the enemy from his stronghold, I incurred some 
odium by declaring, in my place in Parliament, that these 
devastations would have no influence whatever on the fate of 
the Russian armies. On that occasion a military critic, who 
writes under the singular nom de plume of ^^A Hertfordshire 
Incumbent,'’ and who lays claim to a minute knowledge of the 
topography and resources of Southern Russia, de.signated me a 
“ political gamester " for hazarding so bold an assertion ; and 
Mr. Danby Seymour, in the preface to his useful volume, 
published at that time, expre.ssed also, but in more courteous 
term.s, his dissent from my views. These gentlemen have, I 
doubt not, travelled longer and further in Russia than myself. 
My only advantage has been that I had possibly an eye and 
ear more open to the commercial movements, and the econo- 
mical resources of the country. 

In the case in question, it was forgotten that the Crimea 
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itself is nearly as large as Sicily ; that, before tire war, Eupatoria 
was a port of export for corn ; that the peninsula swarms with 
cattle and sheep, and is the home of the horse; that the 
harvest was just gathered in, and that every eminence com- 
manded views of abundant stores of corn and hay ; that it 
required the utmost vigilance of the Cossack patroles to 
prevent the Tartars from supplying the Allies with fresh pro- 
visions ; and that the Russians commanded the two roads and 
the steppe (which at particular seasons is the best of roads) 
leading to the granary of the empire. That, in the face of 
facts like these, well-informed persons should have persuaded 
themselves that an army having the exclusive range of the 
interior would be allowed to want subsistence, is an example of 
the manner in which men can bend their judgments to their 
wishes, and conspire as it were to impose on their own 
credulity, in spite of the most convincing proofs that can be 
offered to their understanding. 

Let us hope that with a more accurate knowledge of the 
resources of the enemy, and his means of transport, we shall 
put an end to that indiscriminate devastation of his coasts upon 
which we have relied for the success of our arms. To burn 
the food, destroy the forage, and sack the farm-houses which 
have the misfortune to lie within reach of our crews, may ruin 
individuals— -often foreigners, and but rarely of the Russian 
race — may give to the war a character which we had flattered 
ourselves had passed away with the piracies of the Norsemen 
and the Buccaneers ; but such exploits as these, though they 
may cast a stigma on our naval fame, and chill the sympathies 
of the civilised world, will not have the remotest influence on 
the fate of the war. The Russian armies do not subsist upon 
food gi-own near the sea coast, or the mouths of their great 
rivers. They have in their rear the most fertile country in the 
world, where the granaries of the cultivators are encumbered 
with ^ain, rendered almost valueless by our blockade. This 
corn, if conveyed by river, is brought only to such points of the 
1' i’ 'i 
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navigation as are safe from attack, whence it is des] 3 atched to 
the armies by that facility of land carriage which I have 
described : if by land, there are two seasons favourable to its 
transport, the late spring and mid-winter ; but the latter, afford- 
ing no pasturage for the draught cattle, is not generally preferred 
for the conveyance of bulky produce, such as corn, for long 
distances. It is, however, the season when heavy materials 
are transported on sledges for short journeys, such as from a 
point where one river navigation ends to that where another 
begins, and in cases where expedition, and not cheapness, is the 
object. The Government will avail itself of all these modes of 
conveyance, and so long as the communications are kept open 
with the interior, all the powers of the earth cannot prevent 
the Russian armies from being fed. I do not think there could 
be found a spot between the Carpathians and the Don, where 
if wood, water, and the other requisites of a camp were at 
hand, the Government could not furnish provisions for an army 
of 100,000 men. 

But, in describing the methods to which the Russians may 
resort to evade the pressure of the blockade, or to meet the 
wants of the army, I would not be supposed to lose sight of 
the sacrifices and sufferings inse])arable from a state of war. 
Mitigate the evil as best we may, there will still be a residuum 
of misery which every nation plunged in deadly hostilities with 
a powerful enemy will be compelled to endure. Forced levies 
of men and money, the suspension of some branches of 
industry, the derangement of others, the pall of mourning and 
sorrow suspended over the land— these are the dread accom- 
paniments of war, from one or more of which no part of Russia 
is exempt. In estimating, however, the difficulties of our ta.sk, 
when undertaking to subdue such an empire to our will, it is 
necessary not only to ascertain the extent of suffering or priva- 
tion we can inflict on its population, but also the amount of 
moral force we evoke to sustain them in its endurance. The 
two most powerful and abiding of human motives —those which 
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have extorted from nations the greatest voluntary sacrifices, 
and won for communities as well as individuals the crown of 
martyrdom — are the religion and patriotism of a people. Let 
us inquire whether, in its resistance to the demands of the 
Allies, the Government of Russia can hope, by appealing to 
these sentiments, to rouse and sustain the enthusiasm of the 
population in favour of the war. And first of their 

Patriotism and Love of Country. 

The patriotic sentiment in Russia is not, as in France or 
England, associated with a consciousness of superiority in arts, 
arms, and civilisation j or, as in the United States, with the 
triumph of their political institutions ; but, like the patriotism 
of the ancient Jews, it is blended with a spiritual pride, founded 
on the belief that Russia is the favoured depository of the 
orthodox religious faith. So strong is this feeling — perhaps all 
the stronger since it flatters the self-love of the people — that it 
surpasses even the sentiment of loyalty to the head of the State, 
identified though he be with the Church itself. This is illus- 
trated by the custom of prefixing to the name of Russia, in 
their songs and public ceremonies, the word which is variously 
rendered from the Russ as ‘‘sacred'' or “holy." I have been 
present in Russia at a great public banquet, where the health 
of the Czar was drunk with enthusiasm, but when the succeed- 
ing toast of “prosperity to holy Russia" was given, it was 
received with reiterated cheering. 

This attachment to country is not, however, exclusively 
founded on a religious sentiment. The Russian possesses in 
an eminent degree the organ to which phrenologists have given 
the name of/‘ inhabitiveness." He is passionately wedded to 
his village home, and Russia has been described as a great 
village. Nay more, this people, whom Western Europe re- 
gards with terror as a horde of imprisoned barbarians, dissatis- 
fied with their fate, and eager to escape from their rigorous 
climate and ungrateful soil, to pour the tide of conquest over 
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mort favoured and civilised regions, are, beyond any others, 
proud of their own country : they love its winter as w^ell as 
summer life, and would not willingly exchange it for any other 
land* This characteristic of the Russian people is referred to 
by Custine, who gives us some specimens of letters, written by 
Russian servants travelling with their masters in Western 
Europe, to their friends at home, in which they complain of 
the humidity of the winter season, and long for the clay when 
they shall inhale again the invigorating air of their own country, 
and glide over its plains of dry and hardened snow. 

There is no greater delusion in the world than that which 
attributes to the Russian people a desire to overrun and 
occupy, in the spirit of the ancient Goths and Huns, any part 
of Western Europe. In discus.sing this subject with an 
intelligent native at Moscow, he wound up an argument to 
prove that the Russian people would not excliange their 
country for any other in the world, with this remark, ‘‘Should 
some new el Dorado be discovered, to which all the population 
of the earth could ])e invited to migrate, there would be fewer 
volunteers found to abandon their homes in Russia than in 
any other part of Europe.^' 

With the exception of the disposition to encroach upon 
neighbouring Mahometan countries, to which I have elsewhere 
alluded, the people feel no interest in foreign politics, and 
the intervention of the Government in the affairs of Europe 
excites no sympathy in Russia. On the contrary, I found 
among the “ old Russian party '' at Moscow a spirit of hostility 
to the incessant interference of the late Czar in the politics of 
the West, In fact, the foreign policy of the last reign was very 
much the offspring of the personal character of Nichola.s, whose 
almost preternatural activity of mind and body expended its 
surplus energies on the affairs of other countries, after having 
interfered with the management of everything, great and small, 
at home. If a bridge was to be erected at St Petersburg or 
Kieff, he decided upon the plan ; if a railroad was to be made 
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from the capital to Moscow, he drew a straight line on the 
map, regardless of the wants* of intermediate places, or the 
obstacles of the country through which it had tp pass ; not a 
church could be erected, but he must decide the form of the 
cupola. He was at once Pope, Commanderdn-chief, President 
of the Board of Trade, and Secretary of State for both Foreign 
Affairs and the Interior. In tine, he affected to direct every- 
thing, from the manoeuvring of an army to the marshalling the 
company at an imperial christening. Those who pretend to 
have known him best say that, in his interference with the 
affairs of other countries, he did not seek aggrandisement of 
territory, so much as to make himself felt as the regulating 
power of Europe, to which task he was constantly invited by 
princely and diplomatic flatterers, some of whom afterwards 
affected to be greatly alarmed at his encroaching tendencies. 
I do not presume to know his objects, but I believe they 
excited little interest in his people. The invasion of Plungary 
was not popular with any class or party. It was the act of 
Nicholas against the advice of the most influential men in his 
empire ; and, had their opposition been aided by one word of 
remonstrance from our Government, when the Russians made 
their first tentative movement across the Turkish territory into 
Transylvania, there is no doubt in the minds of those most 
competent to judge, that that great outrage, pregnant as I 
believe with future evil, would not have been consummated by 
the larger invasion which succeeded it. 

There is another characteristic of the Russian people, so 
diametrically opposed to the opinion entertained of them, at 
present, in this country, that I should hesitate, as Sterne says, 
to ‘^risk my credit by telling so improbable a truth,” if I could 
not bring pretty strong evidence to my aid. The Russians are, 
perhaps, naturally the least warlike people in the world. All 
their tastes and propensities are of an opposite character. 
Even in their amusements there is an absence of rudeness and 
violence, and they take no pleasure in the brutal sports to be 
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found elsewhere. They delight in music, d.-incing, and flowers. 
I was told by an American, having the control of nearly 2,000 
workmen, chiefly serfs, in a large establishment connected with 
the Moscow Railway, that such an occurrence as a quarrel 
or collision amongst them never happened Direct capital 
punishment profmcd/y abolished nearly a century ago in 
deference to the genius of the people, which abhors the 
shedding of human blood. I have often found myself stopping 
to observe, in the streets of St. Petersburg and Moscow, some 
amusing displays of this tenderness for life and limb on the 


part of the droschky drivers, who scream and gesticulate at the 
foot passengers approaching their veliicles with an energy that 
shows them to' be far more terrified at the idea of the" injury 
they m.ay inflict than others are at the d.inger of being run 
over. But I will cjuotc a j)assage on this suliject from one 
whose views on the Eastern Question do not generally accord 
with my own. “ The most singular thing is,” says Mr. Danby 
Seymour, in his volume on Rus.sia and the Black Sea, ** that 
the_ people among whom this military organi.sation of the whole 
nation prevails is, without e.Kcei>tion, the most jiadfic people 
on the face ol the earth, and uj>on thi.s point I believe no 
difference of 0[)inion e.xists among all observers. Having lived 
for several years in a position which en;iblod me to mix much 
with the officers and men of the Russian army, .such is my 
strong conviction of the Ru.ssian character. M*. Haxthausen 
mentions, as a point admitting of no doubt, ‘ the absence of 
all warlike tendency among the Rmssian people, and their 
excessive fear of the profession of a soldier.’ The Russian 
people have no pleasure in wearing arms like the 'furk or the 
I ole ; even in their quarrels among themselves, which are 
rare, they hardly ever fight, and the duel which now often 
takes place among Russian officers is contrary to the national 
manners, and a custom imported from the West. The people 
take no pleasure in the fighting of beasts or l»irds, as in bull- 
fights, ram-fights, or cock-fights, which are common amuse- 
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merits among some Eastern as well as most European nations ^ 
and when the Rusian is drunk, which often happens, h.e is 
never quarrelsome, but on the contrary caressing and given to 
tears. But, on being roused, he exhibits a degree of patiet^ 
endurance which is astonishing, and which is very deeply seate 


in the national character.” 

The question arises, is there anything in the present war 
peculiarly calculated to draw forth that latent enthusiasm o 
the Russian character referred to at the close of the above 
quotation ? It must be admitted that nothing is so likely to 
rouse the energies of a patriotic people as the invasion of their 
soil. The mere threat of landing in England arrayed every 
man against Napoleon, extinguished all our domestic feuds, 
and converted the whole male population into soldiers, thus 
furnishing the recruits for those armies which afterwards 
enabled Wellington to perform so great a part in the war with 
France. We all know the effect produced upon the Russian 
people by the invasion of 1812 ; ivhen, although they were 
beaten in every engagement, not one voice was raised for peace 
or negotiation ; but the whole population, after consigning 
their most venerated cities to the flames, disappeared so com- 
pletely at the approach of the invaders as to draw froiii an 
eye-witness the remark that Napoleon could not have bribed, 
with all -he possessed, one pure blooded Russian peasant to 
voluntarily clean his boots or stable his horse. 

It has been argued that the Crimea, being a recent acquisi- 
tion, its invasion will not be resisted with so much obstinacy as 
was that of the older portions of the empire. But there are 
reasons why both the nobles and people may be as little 
inclined to loose their hold on this peninsula as any other 
part of “holy Russia.’' It is associated in a twofold manner 
with the religious feelings of the country ; for, as ^ Prince 
Gortschakoff took care to tell the army in his last bulletin, it is 
the spot where Vlademir,the first Christian sovereip of Russia, 
received baptism, whose abandonment of paganism was the 
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signal for the conversion of all his subjects. It is, moreover a 
province wrested from Mohammedanism, and territory won 
from the infidel has a jirecioiis value in the eyes of the 
orthodo.x. But there are motives of a different kind asso 
ciated with the selfish instincts of the higher classes, whik are 
hkely to provoke a stubborn resistance to the arras of the 
invaders. I do not allude merely to the attractions of a 
MUthern clime, tliough it may lie well to bear in mind that the 
Crimea is the Isle of Wight of Ru-ssia, to which the nobility 
resort in the summer month.s, and where some of the wealthiest 
and most influential of their order possess elegant residences 
and valuable estates. But the comjuest of provinces peopled 
by a less civilised race, as in the Crimea, enriches in a siiecial 
manner the dominant class in Russia, liy conferring on it not 
only territorial aggrandisement, but e.vchisive power and 
patronage in the administration of tlicir affairs. 'I'he annexa- 
tion of countries inhabited by a more advanced poiiulation 
such as the Cerman provinces of the Baltic, fiir from affording 
a field of preferment to tlie Sclavonic comiuerors, reacts upof 
them in an opiiosite manner, by supi.lying a body of adminis- 
trators whose superior education enaiiles them to compete 
succes-sfully with the dominant race for public emiiloyment 
tiioughout the whole emiiire. It is in this way that Cermany 
has, during the last half century, invaded Russia with her 
functionaries, until at length a spirit of jealousy has grown up 
m the_ Sclavonic mind, claiming for the native race a larger 
f'Oyernmeiit patronage. These observations apply, 
indeed, to all kinds of emidoyments, public or j.rivate, and to 
le humblest as well a.s^the higliest. Enter Riga, or Revel, for 
example, and you will find the Russian part of the poimlation 
occupying thejowest (piarter of the town, and i>erforming all 
the menial ofiiccs to the I'eutonic merchant or shopkeeper : 
but a visitor to Eupatoria or Simpheropol, before the Anglo- 
l-rench mvasion, would have found the Ru,ssians, howewer 
humble in rank, always taking the lead of the Tartar population. 
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It follows, if my data be correct, upon which every one 
will form his own opinion, that the Russians will resist the 
attacks of the Allies on their southern territory with as much 
tenacity as they would an encroachment on their western 
frontier. I am bound to add my belief that they would be 
more likely to abandon Esthonia or Finland, improbable as 
that may be, than agree to a peace which should leave any 
part of their territory on the Black Sea at the disposal or in the 
possession of the Allied Powers. And it may be doubted 
whether any plan could have been devised more calculated to 
afford to the Government the opportunity of appealing at once 
to the patriotism of the people and the selfish instincts of the 
nobility than that of invading and holding in occupation any 
part of the territory of southern Russia. 

^‘To defend our country is to defend our religion,” says 
Sir Walter Scott in speaking of the patriotic resistance to 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion of this country. Let us see 
whether we are likely to encounter a similar impediment in the 

Religious Feeling in Russia. 

The state of religion in Russia carries us back for a parallel 
to our own middle ages. There is no other part of the world 
where a Peter the Hermit or a Thomas h Becket could hope to 
find a field for successful agitation, for in Russia alone the 
entire mass of the male population is still religious. It is the 
only Christian country I have visited where two-thirds of the 
congregations in their temples of worship, even in large cities, 
consist of men. The nation is in the fervour of church-building 
similar to that which endowed England with such noble 
ecclesiastical monuments four or five centuries ago. A not 
insignificant portion of the national industry is employed in 
making silver and gilt ornaments, casting statues and columns, 
moulding and burnishing domes and cupolas, or carving marbles 
for the erection and embellishment of cathedrals and churches, 
and the most gorgeous products of the loom are destined for the 
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hangings of the altars or the cloth of gold vestments ot the 
priests. 

It will be said that this is not religion, but superstition. 
Leaving to the pen of Pascal to define the difference between 
the two, it is enough to know that it supplies the great, and, 
indeed, almost the only, motive power of public opinion, and 
serves as a bond of union between the people and Govern- 
ment, enabling the latter* to wield the whole strength of the 
empire whenever it can appeal to the fanaticism of the popula-. 
tion. The Czar, as pontiff and secular ruler, concentrates in 
his person the moral and material forces of the empire. There 
is, however, a great abatement of the gross personal worship 
with which he has been treated. A very old inhabitant of St. 
Petersburg related to me that in his youth the common people 
went down on their knees and crossed themselves at the 
approach of the Czar, but that he had lived to see a great 
change when even the majestic figure of Nicholas failed to 
command a greater homage than a respectful obeisance and 
the sign of the cross, and that many omitted the latter mark 
of veneration. 

It must be admitted that the Greek Church has shown less 
intolerance — not a difficult achievement — than other dominant 
sects, and this is probably one of the secrets of the success 
with which the Russian Government has held together the 
heterogeneous religious elements of which its empire is con- 
stituted. And who can tell but that if the Poles when they con- 
quered Muscovy had extended a similar toleration to the 
subjected Greek Church they might have retained their 
ascendancy to this day? This toleration has, however, certain 
limits not uncommon on the continent, but not very consonant 
with our notions of religious liberty. No proselytising is 
allowed. Each man’s creed is stereotyped from his birth. If 
there be any relaxation in this rule it is in favour of the 
Establishment, which sometimes receives converts to the 
privileged folds, and, on the other hand, deals most severely 
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with deserters from its own pale. The followers of Mahomet 
living tidthin the Russian dominions are safe from molestation, 
and enjoy complete liberty of conscience. In some instances 
places of worship have been erected for them at the expense 
of Government. At Nishni-Novogorod I found a mosque 
flanked by two Christian churches built by the State for the 
accommodation of visitors to the Fair. I was conducted by 
the Mollah, an intelligent good-tempered man, through this 
building, where, upon the green cloth that covered the floor, 
sat, cross-legged, with their shoes beside them, Tartars, 
Persians, Khivites, and Bokharians. And let me recount a 
pleasant rebuke I received from my guide, who, on my com- 
menting on the utter want of decoration displayed in the plain 
whitewashed walls of his temple, without fixture or furniture of 
any kind, with the exception of a small pulpit, replied with 
quiet earnestness, “Why should w’e have ornament here? 
God wants only the heart.’^ But we should greatly err in sup- 
posing that this feeling of toleration towards Mahometans 
extends to nations bordering on the Russian Empire, and more 
especially to the Turks. 

And, to prevent misapprehension, let it be understood thatj 
in remarking, as I have done, upon the absence of all desire on 
the part of the Russian people to interfere in the affairs of 
Western Europe, I draw a broad line of distinction between the 
states of Christendom and the countries over which the con- 
quering hosts of the Crescent still hold sway. There can be no 
doubt that the Russian people have been brought to the belief 
that it is their mission to regain for their religion the ascendancy 
over those neighbouring countries, at present subjected to 
Mussulman rule, which were formerly under a Christian Govern- 
ment, and where a large portion of the population are still 
. Christians. That the nobility may be also actuated by the lust 
of conquest— that, coveting the fair regions now rendered 
sterile, in spite of the most genial climate, by Turkish sloth and 
barbarism, they may have indulged in dreams of spoliation, and 
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a new field of enterprise and glory, I can readily believe. But 
the masses in Russia have no such secular objects in view : they 
are incapable of understanding any question of foreign policy 
unless it be presented to them as a religious duty, and they 
cannot be moved through any other impulse j and the question 
which concerns us is — whether, among the moral forces arrayed 
against us in the present ’war, we shall have to encounter the 
strongest and most enduring of all motives, the religious 
sentiment of the people. 

All who have seen the proclamations of the Russian Govern- 
ment to the people, the bulletins of the commanders to the 
army, and the addresses of the dignitaries of the Church — to say 
nothing of the paradings of saintly images and relics — must have 
observed the constant assumption that the country was engaged 
in a religious war. It may be objected that these appeals have 
been hypocritical, or even blasphemous; and, looking to the 


quarters from whence some of them emanated, I am afraid the 
charge is not unfounded. But where shall we find in Europe 
a Government too scrupulous to traffic with the religious feelings 
of a nation The question, however, is not as to the sincerity 
and honesty of the governing class in Russia, for which I should 
hesitate to vouch, but "whether the great mass of the people, 
’who are never hypocritical, will be induced to endure the 


sacrifices of life and fortune which must attend a protracted 
strii^le, from the belief that they are engaged in a religious 
war. We, in England, are certainly not in a" position to deny 
the religious character of the origin of the war, without implying 
some insincerity in high places ; for we read, on the title-page 
of the ponderous Blue Books upon the Eastern Question pre- 
sented to Parliament — Correspondence respecting the Rights and 
FricUegis of the Latin and Greek Churches in Turkey ' And I 
mpet that, with one at least of the western nations engaged 
m contest, the both in its origin and progress! par- 

took much more of the religious element than many honest un- 
:.^vecting people suppose. Be this, however, as it may, I do 

It 
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not think the evidence leaves room to doubt that the Russian 
people are persuaded that they are engaged in a struggle for the 
Greek faith, against their old foes the followers of Mahomet, 
and their allies. 

They know nothing of the subtleties of diplomacy ; they 
have never heard of the Four Points ; they are ignorant alike 
of history and geography ; but tradition tells them of the long 
and fierce struggle which their forefathers sustained in throwing 
off the Tartar yoke, and of their incessant wars with the Ottoman 
Porte," in which they were not always the aggressors. They see 
around them the traces of an ancient Mahometan domination, 
and are reminded, by the cross which surmounts the crescent 
above the cupolas of their churches, of the final triumph of their 
arms over the enemies of their faith. They also know, for their 
priests have taken care to tell them, that the Turk still sits 
enthroned at Constantinople, where the shrine of St. Sophia, 
the very cradle of their faith, is defiled by the rites of Islamism. 
They are told, too, that in the fairest regions of Europe, once 
the patrimony of the Greek Church, millions of Christians, who 
are groaning under Turkish despotism, look to them for succour, 
and pray for the success of their arms. If any thing be 
wanting to confirm them in the belief that they are engaged in 
a war against Mahometanism, it is afforded by the policy of the 
Allies in placing bodies of Turks at Yenikale, and Kertch, and 
by the attempt upon Georgia, by Omar Pasha. These demon- 
strations will be made use of for persuading the Russian people 
that the object of the Allies is to recover for Mahometanism 
its lost dominion. The war will thus be made to assume more 
directly the character of a struggle between the Crescent and 
the Cross, and the serf, though passionately attached to the 
place of his birth, and dreading the conscription more than any- 
thing on this side the grave, will suffer himself to be taken from 
his village home with less reluctance than he would feel in any 
other cause, and he will resign himself to his fate in the honest 
belief that he is fighting the battle of Christianity. 
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Having thus glanced at the extent of the coercion we can 
apply to the population of Russia, the means at their disposal 
for evading our power, and the moral forces which will be 
roused into action to sustain them under the injuries we may 
inflict, it only remains to consider whether, through the opera- 
tions of any other and more direct cause, the Russian Govern- 
ment may find itself compelled to submit to our terms ; and this 
brings us naturally to a few observations on the 

Finances of Russia. 

Such a thing as a printed budget, in our sense of the word, 
giving to the public the details of the income and expenditure 
of the Russian Government, no human eye ever yet beheld. 
This fact shows with what readiness men will part with their 
money, if a borrower will only assume a sufficiently lofty and 
imperious claim to their confidence. Before an individual will 
invest his savings in a public company, he| takes care to know 
the characters of the directors, and stipulates for annual or 
half-yearly accounts. But here is a Government which does 
not condescend to tell us the amount of its income or expen- 
diture, and yet, up to the breaking out of the war, it could 
obtain money on as good terms in the London market as 
the Directors of the Brighton Railway Company. At the 
same time, this Government was accused of making the 
worst possible use of the borrowed money, by maintaining 
enormous and menacing armaments in time of peace, by 
plotting against the liberties of Western Europe, and by the 
employment of spies and agents to frustrate the w^orkings of 
good government everywhere. Verily, if these accusations were 
true, the capitalists who advanced funds to the Russian 
Government were base enough to furnish the means for their 
corruption and enslavement. 

A few years ago it was the fashion to exaggerate the wealth 
of the Czar, A very simple and natural operation of the Bank 
of St Petersburg in 1847, in investing a couple of millions 
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sterling in the Funds of Western Europe, at the time of the 
sudden and enormous demand for corn from that country, 
owing to the Irish famine, was trumpeted to the world as an 
evidence of the overflowing wealth of the Russian Government. 
Then followed the reports that the Czar was a subscriber for 
^£■2,000,000 to the Austrian loan; that he had advanced 
;,fSoo,ooo to the Pope, and ^^^250, 000 to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. I took more than one public opportunity of doing 
my best to throw discredit on these golden illusions, by point- 
ing to the fact that the Russian Government was a constant 
borrower, which was inconsistent with its being so largely a 
lender ; and as its assumed wealth, coupled with its extensive 
command of soldiers, rvas held up as a terror to the rest of 
Europe, I drew attention to the fact that Russia had never 
been able to march an army across her frontier, to carry on 
war with a foreign country, without being obliged to apply to the 
capitalists of Western Europe for a loan. Thus, in 1829, 
before the close of her first campaign against the Turks, she 
was in treaty with the house of Hope and Co., of Amster^m, 
for a loan, with the proceeds of which her generals next year 
fought and bribed their way almost to the gates of Constanti- 
nople. Two years later, her armies were put in motion against 
the Poles by means of funds derived from the same source. In 
both cases it was the money of Dutch, English, French, and 
German capitalists that sustained the strength and nerved the 
arms of the Russian soldiers in these devastating campaigns. 
And again, in 1849, on the occasion of the invasion or 
Hungary, there not being money enough in the treasury to 
move the army across the frontier, the floating debt was 
increased by upwards of three millions sterling, the ukase 
which announced this issue of treasury bonds declaring it was 
to meet the expenses of the Hungarian war. And, in less 
than six inonths afterwards, the Czar was under the necessity 
of borrowing in London and Amsterdam five millions sterling 
under the pretence of constructing a railroad, but really to 
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cover the expenses of this war. In fact, an annual expenditure 
exceeding the income being the normal state of the finances of 
Russia, whenever an extraordinary exigency arises, calling for a 
payment beyond her own frontiers, she is obliged to have 
recourse to the capitalists of Western Europe. 

I recur to these past incidents for no other purpose than to 
secure a perfect understanding between the reader, whom I 
will take the liberty of supposing to be an advocate of the war 
as it has been carried on by the invasion of the Russian 
territory, and myself, whose relative situation in the contro- 
versy is completely reversed by that act. For more than 
twenty years that I have taken a part in the discussions upon 
the dangers apprehended from Russian ambition, I have 
endeavoured, however unsuccessfully, to show the groundless- 
ness of the public alarms, oimiig to the J>overty of that Govern- 
ment^ and its inability to set in motion great bodies of men for a 
distant enterprise. Every argument I have used has been in 
opposition to those who presented to us the spectacle of 
Russian aggression as the evidence of danger to this country. 
But from the moment that we landed an army upon the soil of 
that empire — which again and again I have denounced in 
Parliament as the rashest act in our history — I have mysell 
become the alarmist, and I confess to have felt far more concern 
and surprise at the disposition to underrate the poiver of Rtissia 
to defend her own territory, than J ever did at the comparatively 
harmless exaggeration of her resources for an aggressive war. 
By assailing her at home, three thousand miles from our own 
shores, we have not only abandoned every security which that 
vast distance afforded us against her hostile designs, but we 
have given her enormous advantages, of different kinds, in the 
struggle, which in no other way she could have enjoyed, 
and in nothing will this be more apparent than in examining 

into the effects of the war upon the financial resources of 
Russia. 

In the autumn of last year, a controversy arose between 
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the late M. Leon Faucher, the eminent French economist, who 
had published some disparaging statements upon the Russian 
finances in the Revue des deux Mondes^ and M, Tengoborski, 
a confidential employ^ of the Government at St. Petersburg, 
and the well-known author of some valuable statistical works 
upon Austria and Russia, in the course of which the latter 
published some facts not before given to the world upon such 
high authority, which incidentally threw a little light upon the 
mystery of Russian finance. As he did not, however, give us 
a complete budget, I subjoin a detailed account of the in- 
come and expenditure of the Russian Government, which 
I obtained at St Petersburg. The accounts are of old 
date, and for various years, and although I have no reason 
to doubt, in the main, their correctness, yet I do not offer 
them as of any statistical value, but merely as a means 
of comparing the several items, and estimating their relative 
importance, more especially as respects the various sources of 
income : — 


Income for the Year 1842. 

Total 617,500,000 paper roubles (lo^d. each), or 000,000 sterling. 


Principal Items for the 

SjMrits ..... 

Customs 

Capitation and other direct Taxes 

Stamps 

Salt Monopoly 

Mines ..... 

* Gold Duty .... 
Tobacco .... 
Licences, Spiiits, &c. 

Passports and Personal Licences 
Post Offices . . . . 


Year 1845 . 

Paper Roubles {toyzd, each.) 

. 160,000,000 

. 103,000,000 

. , 70,800,000 

. . 22 , 000,000 

18.000. 000 

20 . 000 . 000 

. . 21 , 000,000 

8 , 000,000 
. , 27,000,000 

10 , 000,000 
7 , 000,000 


* The Government does not work the gold mines itself, but receives a per- 
centage on the produce, which averages a little over three millions sterling per 
annum. ^ 
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Expenditure FOR the Year 1S38. 

Total 505, n6,ooo paper roubles (ioJy/. each), or ^^22, 100,000 sterling. 


Civil List .... 

Paper Roubles each.) 

17,550,000 

Clergy 

• • 

4,540,000 

Diplomacy .... 

« • 

5,300,000 

Navy 

• • 

35,350,000 

Army ..... 

* • 

186,400,000 

Interior Administration . 

• • 

34,700,000 

National Education 

• » 

14,360,000 

Roads, Canals, &c. 

• • 

8,950,000 

Colonisation .... 

9 m 

2,300,000 

Encouragement to Industry . 

• ft 

302,000 

Public Buildings 

» ft 

3,200,000 

Pensions .... 

• » 

19,500,000 

Ditto in Land 

ft ft 

5,960,000 

Donations .... 

ft ft 

1,800,000 

Expenses of Collection and Administration 
of Finances . 

* • • • 

67,185,000 

Interest of De])t 

ft ft 

85,000,000 

Reserve Fund 

• ft 

12,000,000 


In casting the eye over the above items, under the head of 
Income, our first inquiry naturally is, To what extent are 
they likely to be diminished by the war?’’ With the excep- 
tion of the Customs revenue, amounting, in the above account, 
to four millions sterling, or one-seventh of the whole, all the 
others come under our denomination of ‘^Inland Revenue,” 
against which no direct blow can be struck by the blockade. 
M. ^ Tengoborski, who puts down the income from Customs 
duties at five millions sterling, for the average of the five years 
1848 1852 (alleging a great increase during the preceding 

years), assumes that a falling off of a million, or 20 per cent., 
will occur in consequence of the blockade. I suspect that he 
under-estimates the loss. It will be^ seen, by the above 
account, that nearly a third part of the income of the Russian 
Government arises from spirit duties and licences. The revenue 
from gold mines, capitation tax, stamps, or even customs, sinks 
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into insignificance in comparison with the money raised from 
intoxicating drinks. So far from my account being an exag- 
geration, this terrible feature in Russian finance assumes even 
more hideous proportions in M. Tengoborski’s statement, for 
he puts down nearly fourteen millions sterling for the excise on 
spirits, out of a total revenue of 2:1^ millions, or more than 
one-third of the w’hole ; and he adds that, so far from antici- 
pating a large loss upon this item, “the contracts entered into 
for farming the spirit licences for 1855 and 1856, -in a great 
number of provinces, show an augmentation, as compared with 
1S53, of several hundred thousand francs.” He states that the 
total ordinary revenue of the Russian Government for 1853 was 
37I millions sterling; that in r839 it was only about 27 
millions, thus showing an increase of 10 millions, or 36 per 
cent, in fifteen years ; and that this has arisen without any 
augmentation of existing imposts. It will be seen that the 
account furnished to me makes the revenue in 1842 to have 
been 27 millions, the same as is set down above for 1839. If 
the statement given to me was correct, the whole of the alleged 
increase of 10 millions took place between 1842 and 1853, 
which, in the absence of any reform in the tariff, and whilst 
protective and prohibitive duties were steadily devouring the 
Customs revenue, is so extraordinary as to warrant the epithets, 
“enormous, unlooked-for, and incredible,” which burst from 
M. Faucher, when commenting on the figures, and it will 
certainly require all the weight of M. Tengoborski’s statistical 
reputation to give currency to such a statement. Upon the 
whole revenue for 1854, he estimated a loss of only about two 
millions sterling, an opinion which I have no doubt the last 
year’s experience has long since dispelled. 

In dealing with the expenditure side of the account, he 
confines himself to the only items which interest us at the 
present time— the military and naval budgets. In the above 
detailed account of the expenditure for 1838 the army is set 
down at ;^8,i5o,ooo, and the navy at ;:^i,5oo,ooo. M. 
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Tengoborski says that an effective army of from 800,000 to 
900,000 men can be kept up in Russia for 14, 000, 000, and 
a corresponding navy for ;2^2,4oo,ooo ; and that if even the 
effective force of the army were carried to 1,250,000 men it 
could be maintained for ;^22,ooo,ooo. Upon this subject 
he was at issue with M. Faucher, who had set down a much 
higher estimate, and had arrived at the conclusion that the 
annual deficit beyond its ordinary revenue which the Russian 
Government would have to make good for carrying on the 
war would amount to ;;^2o, 000,000. Warming with his 
subject, the Russian functionary thus meets even this challenge 
of the Frenchman : But admitting that in consequence of 
extraordinary and unforeseen expenses the deficit even amounted 
to this sum, which I wholly discredit, I know ’enough of the 
financial position of Russia and of the means at her disposal 
to venture to affirm with confidence that she would be able to 
bear it, even during many years, from her extraordinary 
internal resources ; and if even it were necessary to augment 
the debt during the war from one to two milliards (forty to 
eighty millions sterling), this burden, great as it is in itself, 
would not be in disproportion with the natural resources of 
the country and those at the disposal of the Government, as is 
apparent from the immense properties it possesses.'' It is well 
to see to what extent and with what confidence a man of 
reputation on financial matters, and a privy councillor of the 
Russian Empire," will commit himself and his Government for 
the future, even if we do find on analysing the details of his 
case that he breaks down in his ways and means. I confess, 
with all possible respect for the talents of M. Tengoborski, I 
attach very little value to these estimates of the income and 
expenditure of the Russian Government in a time of war. He 
makes too light of the general depression of affairs throughout 
the empire which must follow from a protracted war, and of 
a consequent falling off in all branches of the revenue ^ and 
he forgets the unforeseen expenses, those ''supplementary 
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estimates*’ with which we are so well acquainted in the House 
of Commons. War is a monster whose appetite grows so last 
by what it feeds on that it is quite impossible beforehand to 
measure its capacity for consumption, and the only safe way is 
to be provided with far more than at any given time seems 
likely to be required for its support. The writer in question 
does not condescend to say how the money will be raised in 
the interior of Russia. Those vast territorial possessions of 
the Government to which he alludes, will they be made to do 
duty as the Mississippi Valley and the Domains of France did 
under similar exigencies ? I believe there is but one resource, 
and with whatever prudery M. Tengoborski might have 
averted bis eyes and protested against even an allusion to the 
expedient in August, 1854, yet probably the twelve months* 
war which has since passed over his head has reconciled him 
to the inevitable necessity — nay, if we credit the journals, it 
has already been embraced by the Russian Government 

The banking system of Russia is entirely in the hands of 
the Government Banks of issue, deposit, and mortgage are 
all under imperial direction or guarantee, and a large part of 
the landed property of the country is mortgaged to these 
institutions. The Czar is, in fact, the credit mobilier ” and 
the credit foncier ** of the empire. The great centre of this 
system is the Bank of Issue founded by Catherine in 1768. 
At a time when we have in this country a party clamouring 
for irredeemable small notes, and who may be nearer success 
than many of us suppose, a few words on the career of this 
establishment may not be inappropriate. 

For twenty years after the foundation of this bank, and 
whilst paper money was still in its infancy in Russia, its notes 
retained their par value. Being a legal tender both to the 
Government and in private transactions, and always convertible 
at their full value, they acquired public confidence, and being 
found a convenience in the operations of commerce they some- 
times rose to a premium. But being a Government institution, 
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and every additional rouble put into circulation being so much 
secured without trouble for the imperial treasury, need we 
wonder that the temptation proved too great, and that so 
many notes were issued that there was not sufficient gold and 
silver to redeem them on demand ? Once relieved by its-own 
act from this obligation, the Government, like all othirs in 
similar circumstances, went on coining paper money not 
according to the wants of the public, but to meet its own 
necessities. The consequence was a continual depreciation in 
1 s value, commencing in 1788 and extending over a period of 

century, the notes sometimes falling to nearly 
a fifth of them nominal value, then again recovering a little! 

1 at last the rouble note, nominally worth y. 4/., settled 
own at about io|^., at which it remained for several years, 
until by a ukase in 1843 the old notes were called in ai that 
ratp and exchanged_ by the Government for new notes at the 
raeof 4^/., giving until the year 1848 for completing 
the exchange. From that time the accounts have been wholly 
kep m the restored currency called silver roubles to distinguish 
them from the old depreciated paper rouble of io\d. with 
w iich the people had been accustomed to keep their accounts. 

Jiut, as this transaction brought home to every man’s 
understanding and pocket a proof of the inherent vke and 
security of paper money, the plan for restoring the currency 
was accompanied by safeguards and protestations which were 
o prevent the possibility of any future frauds. The Govern- 

suspected, put forth a plan for 

securefbchln ^ spede as should 

this !tock i h ? possibility of loss ; and 

to stock of bullion instead of being entrusted to the control 

miston^ T™”- ^ com- 

fo e In .. deputations of merchants, nobles, and 

for the 3 no "" Government commission named 

the ^ designated for the safe custody of 

treasure was the fortress of St. Petersburg, and the presence 
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of this mixed body of public functionaries and merchants was 
necessary at all times when an addition to or abstraction from 
its amount took place, and they were bound to publish every 
such alteration to the world. In accordance with this regula- 
tion, the following notice appeared, some time since, in the 
papers : — 

Russia. — The Gazette du Conwierce says : — ‘ The stock 
of coin kept on hand for the purpose of cashing bank notes 
having diminished, it has been thought necessary to replace 
what is wanting by transporting 5,000,000 of roubles from the 
fortress of St. Petersburg. On the day appointed for this 
purpose, in the presence of the assistants, of the comptroller of 
the empire, the members of the committee of revision, the 
delegates from the Bourse, and the foreign commercial chargks 
affaires y the sum destined to be removed was taken from the 
vaults of the fortress. It consisted of 2,000,000 roubles in 
gold, and 3,000,000 in silver. This sum, under guard of the 
above-mentioned personages, and escorted by infantry and 
cavalry, was transported to the depot of the Bank. The 
council of the Bank, in full sitting, under the presidency of 
Prince Alexander Ivanowitsch Tschermyscheff, and in the 
presence of the above gentlemen, assured themselves that the 
sum was the same as that taken from the fortress. The Act 
relative to the removal was then signed by all present. This 
Act, among other things, establishes the fact that there re- 
mained in the vaults of the fortress of Peter and Paul, after the 
removal of the five million roubles, 101,528,595 roubles.’ ” 

Such were the formalities and precautions taken to secure 
the convertibility of the paper circulation, and this time, at all 
events, it was thought that the public was safe from the 
possibility of a depreciated currency. Seven years have hardly 
elapsed since the existing paper money came exclusively into 
use, and yet who can doubt that, if it have not already begun, 
it is on the verge of again beginning the same course of depre- 
ciation as was run by the assignats which preceded it ? It is 
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now §7 years since the Bank was founded. During sixty years its 
notes have been inconvertible ; for a great part of that period 


they were not worth a third of their nominal value, and the 
Bank could only emerge from its state of insolvency by throw- 
ing the whole of the loss, arising from its own breach of faith, 
upon the public. And this, with more or less of modification, 
is the history of Government banks of issue, and to some ex- 
tent of private banks also, all the world over. 

I know not to what other internal or external resources the 
Russian Privy Councillor may look for making up the deficit 
occasioned by the war, which he says can be met for many 
years : but I have not the least doubt that, if driven to ex- 
tremities, one of the expedients will be the appropriation of the 
reserve fund of the Bank, and the issue of inconvertible notes. 
Whether some fresh device may be invented, such as the 
pledging for security the five-sixths of the Russian Empire, now 
occupied by its forests, steppes, and marshes, I know not; 
but the Allied Powers will entertain a higher opinion of the 
morality of the Government of St. Petersburg than myself, if 
they do not take for panted that, before it will submit to what 
it considers ignominious terms of peace, it will avail itself of 
the resources of the Bank, and all the temporary financial 
expedients which its machinery will afford. 


In the controversy to which I have alluded, M. Leon 
Faucher, quoting from the Paris ATonzteur^ put down the 
reserve of bullion belonging to the Bank of St. Petersburg, in 
March, 1854, at 116 millions of silver roubles, or ;^i9,333,ooo. 
M. Tengoborski, in his correction of this statement, is very 
explicit; and as it is a subject upon which, hitherto, no secrecy 
has been observed, but as, on the contrary, publicity has 
ormed a prominent part of the system, I do not believe that a 
his position would have put his name to a statement so 
^ispro\e , I incorrect, unless he was sure of its truth. 

trt ^ “amounted in March last 
“6 millions, but to 159,918,000 silver roubles 


m 
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(^26,653,000), and it is at this present time (i6— 28 Sept., 
1854) 146,563,000 roubles (^24,427,000), being more than 42 
per cent, of the total amount of bank notes in circulation, and 
held by the banks (dans les caisses de Fc^tat), which amounts 
to 345,927,000 roubles (;^69,i8s,4oo).’^ This is a large sum 
of bullion, more than is at present to be found in the vaults of 
the two great national Banks, in London and Paris, together ; 
and although it may have undergone considerable diminiitiorii 
there is doubtless enough to fill up the deficit to be caused by 
another campaign, and to that purpose, failing all other re- 
sources, it may safely be assumed that it will be devoted. 
This is, however, but the smaller part of the assistance which 
the Government will find in the National Bank, should the war 
be pushed to extremities. It will be seen that the amount of 
notes in the hands of the public, and in the causes of the 
Government establishments, is set down at 345,927,000 roubles. 
To what extent could this paper money be increased, after it 
had been rendered irredeemable by the abstraction of tlie 
specie reserve ? 

At the time of the conversion of the old paper roubles, in 
1843, there were more than 600 millions in circulation, wliiclt 
had for some time retained the value of about ] and 200 
millions had been previously brought up and burnt. But at 
no time, not even during the invasion of Napoleon, had they 
fallen to so low as a fifth of their nominal value, or %d. The 
lowest point was on the return of Napoleon from EIl)a, when 
they fell for a short time to 2o|’ per cent. The greatly ex- 
tended trade of the country, since that time, would enable tlie 
Government to put'into circulation a much larger amount of 
paper money, and yet preserve for it a greater exchangeable 
value, than during the wars of the French Revolution* It would 


be impossible, of course, to do more than offer a conjecture as 
to the effect of an operation which depends so much upon 
moral causes. But assuming that the Government were siii)- 
ported by the people, as there is every reason to l>elicve it ii at 
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present, I do not see that it would be impossible to increase 
the circulation to i,ooo millions of roubles ; and making every 
allowance for the great depreciation of its value, and the loss 
which the public treasury must suffer from being a receiver as 
well as payer of money, yet supposing that the increased issue 
of roubles, beyond the present amount, should only pass on an 
average from the first hand at a shilling each, instead of 3J-. ^d., 
their nominal value, the Government would raise by the process 
an amount exceeding 30 millions sterling. And I have not a 
doubt that this estimate is greatly below the mark; for it 
must be borne in mind that the hand that controls this paper 
mint has a great advantage in making the first payments in an 
irredeemable currency, which does not for a long time, in a 
country like Russia, find its level of depreciation. Here, then, is 
a resource which will enable the Russian Government to meet 
the deficits during two more campaigns, so that the expense of 
three years’ defensive war on her own soil may be borne with the 
aid of the bullion and paper of the Bank, without including any of 
those other resources to which M. Tengoborski alluded, but 
which he forgot to specify. And it must be borne in mind 
that we are only dealing with a deficit to be caused by the 
expenses of the war exceeding the ordinary expenditure, which 
itself includes, as will be seen by a glance at my table for 1838, 
a charge of _;,^8,i5o,ooo for the army and _;^i, 500,000 for the 
navy. The cost of the navy will cease with the inactivity or 
destruction of the fleets ; and it must always be remembered 
that a country whose wealth and population are in the interior, 
and whose capitals are inaccessible, can, by falling back for a 
time, from the coast towards its resources, limit, to any extent, 
the expenses of a defensive war. 

There are circumstances which render the expedient of a 
depreciated currency less ruinous to an agricultural people, 
like the Russians, than to a more wealthy, mercantile, or manu- 
facturing nation, such as England or Holland. The Russians 
aie iiot lendeis, either at home or abroad, and it is the creditor 
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class which suffers from depreciation. Private mortgages are 
hardly known in Russia; they are all effected at the Govern- 
ment loan and deposit banks. To such an extent are these 
transactions carried, that M. Leon Faucher puts down the 
liabilities of the Government, for floating debts and deposits, 
payable on demand, at ;^2oo,ooo,ooo, to which M. Tengo- 
borski makes but a weak objection. In case of a suspension 
of specie payments, there would, no doubt, be an arrangement 
for carrying over these engagements. Again, leases are hardly 
known ; and the relations between the proprietor and the 
occupier of the soil, owing to the serfage of the latter, involve 
but few pecuniary contracts. The chief transactions of agri- 
culturists, unlike those of traders, are everywhere confined to 
one or two seasons of the year. In Russia they take place 
once a year, and to a large extent at the fairs, which are held in 
all parts of the empire. These are some of the peculiarities 
which would tend to mitigate the pressure of a depreciation on 
the population of that country. 

On the other hand, where, besides, could a Government, 
with money at its command, find, among its own subjects, such 
a cheap supply of all that constitutes the main wants of an 
army ? Corn, cattle, coarse woollens, linens, and every article 
made of leather, are to be had in as great abundance, and 
especially in the direction of the seat of war in the south of 
Russia, as in any part of the world. With the exception of 
sulphur and saltpetre, there is scarcely an article for the com- 
missariat or ordnance department of the army for which it 
would be necessary to send abroad. For the interest on that 
part of the public debt held by foreigners, specie would be 
required. M. Tengoborski informs us that the entire interest 
of the funded and floating debt of the empire, together with the 
sinking fund, absorbs only 2i| per cent, of its ordinary revenue, 
smaller proportion than in any other of the principal States 
of Europe, with the exception of Prussia.’^ As, according to 
the same authority, the ordinary revenue of Russia is 37|- 
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niillionSj this would. ^iv6 s-bout __;;^8^ooOjOoOj for tlic intcicstEnd 
sinking fund of the debt ; but I have no information as to the 
proportion held by foreigners. 

It would be to deceive ourselves were we to assume that the 
degradation of the standard would involve the country in 
political anarchy or confusion, or array against the Government 
any great amount of popular discontent. No shock is produced 
upon a community by a change which is so gradual in its nature 
that it leaves no man perceptibly poorer to-day than he was 
yesterday, and which, so far as the process is felt at all, operates 
to the relief of those who are in debt, a class which, in Russia, 
at least is both numerous and influential. Nor, so long as she 
provides for the payment in specie of her foreign creditors, 
would her rank and standing abroad be compromised by the 
depreciation of her currency. Look at Austria ; courted by the 
Eastern and Western Powers, the very pivot of European 
diplomacy ; yet, all the while, with scarcely a coin of any kind 
in circulation throughout her empire, and with her paper 
money ranging, during the last five years, at from 20 to 50 per 
cent discount 

No one who does me the honour to peruse these pages will 
fail to perceive the great and manifold advantages which we 
have surrendered to our antagonist by invading his territory. 
Had he been our assailant, the resources of a depreciated cur- 
rency would not have availed him, to the extent of a shilling, 
one mile beyond his own frontiers. Besides, there are few 
objects for which a people will support their Government in the 
derangement of their standard of value. But the defence of 
their territory against a foreign enemy is one of these ; and we 
may be sure that the spirit of patriotism which prompted the 
Dutch, when invaded, to cut their dykes, and the inhabitants 
of Moscow to give their city to the flames, will rally to the 
support of the Russian Government, if it should resolve upon the 
desperate expedient — hardly less ruinous in the end than fire 
m inundation — of flooding the country with inconvertible paper 
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money, Nor should we forget the successful part which this 
engine of finance has played in the defence of nations. The 
assignats of Trance undoubtedly enabled its people to beat back 
from its frontiers the armies of confederated Europe ; and, with- 
out the continental currency” of America, it may well be 
questioned whether Washington could have kept his levies 
together. Both these currencies fell to the value of waste- 
paper in the end, but they served the purpose of an inex- 
haustible gold mine for two or three campaigns. 

In the whole of my remarks, which, so far as they apply 
exclusively to Russia, I have now brought to a close, I have 
assumed that it is the determination of the Allies not to grant a 
peace- to that power until they have imposed on her what sire 
considers abject and ignominious terms of submis.sion, tlie 
acceptance of which on her part, before she shall have exhausted 
her powers of resistance, and every means of endurance, would 
be regarded by the world as a national dishonour. I have, in 
fact, gone upon the supposition that the sentiments which I 
have heard so loudly expressed, since the commencement of 
the war, by persons of all classes in this country, represent tlie 
views of our Government. I would not be thought to have 
entertained the belief that the Russian Government and peo] de 
would subject themselves to such evils and sufferings as have 
been contemplated, unless in what they considered a life or 
death struggle. 

And now, having probed pretty freely the resources of our 
opponents, let us glance for a moment at the other side of the 
question, by adding a very few words on 

Our own Position and Prospects. 

Were I convinced that a perfect accordance of opinion 
existed between the reader and myself as to the arduous 
character of the struggle in which the country is embarked, I 
should deem it but a poor compliment to his sagacity to offer 
to prove that before we can achieve those triumphs for wliic!i 
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I have given credit to the Allies, and which will still leave un- 
decided the issue of the war, great and long-continued sacri- 
fices will be required at our hands. But I will confess and 

let it be my excuse for what I am about to say — that I am 
haunted with the fear that not one in ten thousand of those 
who talk of humbling Russia on her own soil have appreciated 
half the difficulties of the task ; nay, I doubt whether they 
have realised in their minds the serious nature of the act 
of invading that country. On tire contrary, I have heard 
objection taken to the words “the invasion of Russia” as in- 
applicable to the descent upon the Crimea, and this in the 
face of the fact that the Allies have destroyed or taken pos- 
session of posts extending nearly a thousand miles along her 
coasts j that they are awaiting only the return of spring to 
renew the war upon her territory with an army exceeding in 
numbers that which gained the battles of Borodino or Auster- 
litz ; and that the Russians have shown by the levy en masse 
of their population that they consider the fate of their empire 

as much at stake as they did in their resistance to Napoleon 
in iSi2. 


Not only is this an invasion of Russia, but it must surpass 
all others in history in the cost of men and money necessary 
for its success; for never before was an army sent 3,000 
miles by sea to land in the territory of the most populous and 
for defensive war, the most powerful military nation of thp 
time, with eo prospect of ossistonce from any jL” of its 
population, and compelled to bring all their provisions even 
to the forage for their cattle, after them iy 
Napoleon entered that country, it formed no part of his calcu- 
lation to provide for the subsistence of his army after ffie 
successful close of his first campaign, for once in possession of 
Moscow he reckoned on his usual mode of subsisting upon the 
eneiny ; and although he made gi-eater previous provision than 
was his wont for the supply of food on the line of march, yet the 
accounts we have - from eye-witnesses of the devastations 
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mitted in the territories through which he passed, leave no 
room to doubt how much the army was left to depend on 
forced requisitions and plunder by the way. But in the 
present case, from the moment that the French and English 
soldiers leave their own shores to step on board the vessel 
which conveys them to the Crimea, begins that direct money 
drain for every article of their food, clothing, and transport, 
from which no conceivable success can relieve the Govern- 
ments at home. Again, when Napoleon set oif for his Russian 
campaign he knew that all along the line of march from the 
Seine to the Niemen, army corps after army corps were ready 
to fall into his ranks ; but what reinforcements await France 
and England from the countries that lie between them and 
their great northern foe? True, a few recruits are picked up 
by the way at Genoa, but at the expense of something very 
like a subsidy from our Government ; and as for the ally at 
whose invitation we make this great effort, instead of finding 
aid of any kind in his dominions, he adds to our burdens by 
his pecuniary requisitions, and the Western Powers are obliged 
to enter into a convention for feeding his troops, even on the 
very borders of the Ottoman empire. 

In what page of our history shall we find an expedition to 
the continent undertaken in the midst of disadvantages and 
difficulties such as these ? Not in those early times when our 
kings laid claim to the sovereignty of France, for then we had 
at least a foothold in that country ; not in the days of Marl- 
borough, whose armies were always disembarked on a friendly 
shore either to fight on neutral ground, or with a secure basis 
of operations on the Continent itself; not in more recent 
times when we landed at Walcheren,. or Quiberon, or Toulon, 
for there at least we believed that the population were ready to 
espouse our cause ; nor when Wellington set sail for the Penin- 
sula with the full assurance that the Spanish and Portuguese 
people would eagerly flock to his standard. No, the undertaking 
in which we have now embarked has no parallel for magnitude 

H EL 
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in the annals of war ; and if success is to attend it to the 
extent promised us by its advocates, a greater expenditure of 
life and treasure will be required than was ever poured out in 
any one military operation. Are we in England prepared with 
the quota of men and money which, from month to month and 
year to year, we shall be expected to contribute ? 

And first, of the men. In analysing the resources of Russia 
for a defensive war, I did not think it necessary to discuss the 
question of her ability to find soldiers enough to outnumber (I 
do not speak of quality) the armies of her enemies on her own 
territory. Assuming that that would be taken for granted, as 
was done by M. Leon Faucher in the paper to which I have 
referred, I addressed myself only to the inquiry as to how far 
she could supply them with pay and subsistence. But an 
attempt has lately been made by those who labour with such 
fatal success to depreciate the power of the enemy and lull us 
into a false security to show that, even in the supply of men, 
Russia will fall short of her assailants. One moment’s re- 
flection upon the state of society in that country ought to have 
prevented such an attempt upon the credulity of the nation. 
Russia, by the latest statistical returns, contains 62,000,000 
of inhabitants, of whom 5,413,000 only, live in towns, and 
56,587,000 constitute the rural population, being, of course, 
by far the most agricultural people in Europe. But of this 
small urban population, comprising little more than one- twelfth 
of the whole, it may safely be said that not much above one- 
half would be dignified with the attribute of town life in 
England, for 627 of the towns have less than 10,000 inhabitants 
each, with an aggregate of 2,400,000 souls, and 188 of these 
‘^towns’’ are put down with a population under 2,000. And 
any one who has travelled in Russia must have observed what 
the government tables indeed inform us, that more than six- 
sevenths of the houses in these so-called towns are built entirely 
of wood. In fact, Russia is, as has been already said, a great 
village. Now it is precisely in this state of society that not 
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only are men to be found in the greatest numbers capable of 
enduring the hardships and exposures of camp life, but where 
they can be spared with the least inconvenience and loss — I 
speak in an economical sense only — for the destructive 
processes of war. I am aware of the sacrifices occasioned to 
the nobles by the withdrawal of the serfs from their estates 
and of the great expense of conveying them to the scene of 
hostilities, nor am I losing sight of the repugnance of the 
peasant to a soldier’s life. But the men are there, and if 
money and sufficient motive be not wanting, they will be forth- 
coming. And just as recruiting in England is more successful 
for the militia than the line, because it does not involve the 
liability to be sent abroad, so in the same degree in the present 
war will the Russian be reconciled to a service which does not 
leQuire him to be carried beyond the bounds of the empire. 
This is one more illustration of the great disadvantages under 
which we have placed ourselves by making the territory of 
Russia our battle-field, and which will be more apparent as we 
turn to the question of the supply of men in our own country. 

^ When M. Kossuth made his first journey through Great 
Britain, he drew the inference, from the employments of the 
population, that in case of a war we should find it difficult to 
recruit our .rmieu. He u, u gtoce. »hu, o„; to censor 
tables had informed us, that a majority of the inhabitants of 
this island live in towns, and that a much smaller portion of 
our people are employed in agriculture than in any other 
country of Europe. Had he been travelling in Russia, he 
would, of course, have drawn the directly opposite conclusion 
for he is not ignorant that it is from the agricultural class that 
large movable armies have always been raised. The reason of 
this is so obvious that, but for the attempt to draw the opposite 
conclusion in the present war, I should not have said one word 
on the subject. There are two obstacles in the way of raising 
larp movable armies for service in the field among the popu 
lation of towns, the one physical, and the other economical 
H H 2 
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Men habituated to indoor life, and who never, perhaps, slept 
out of a warm and dry bed, however robust they may be, 
would succumb under the first trials of such exposure and hard- 
ships as are inseparable from a camp life. Their whole training 
is a disqualification for such an ordeal ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the Russian peasant, whom I have seen passing the night with 
indifference in the open air, with no other covering than his 
sheep-skin coat, even in the month of October, would suffer 
very little loss of comfort in exchanging his every-day life for 
that of the hut or the cave in the Crimea. 

I have used the term movable army^ because I would wish 
to draw a distinction between the inability to endure the 
privation of those comforts which habit alone has rendered 
necessary for the health of the townsman, and the want of 
spirit, or courage, to perform the part of a combatant. There 
is no little cant afloat about the enervating effects of towns. 
Their moral tendency is exactly the reverse. The most 
spirited part of the population of every country is always found 
in its towns. From the time when, to the disgust of old 
Froissart, the weavers of Ghent routed the chivalry of the 
14th century, down to the heroic resistance made, in modern 
days, by Saragossa, Venice, and Rome, we have innumerable 
instances where the superior courage of the inhabitants of 
towns has borne up against every thing but the most over- 
whelming odds, or famine. We all know that the train-bands 
of London — even since the metropolis contained more inhabi- 
tants than are to be found, in our day, in any other town in 
the kingdom — ^ranked amongst the very best fighting men of 
their time. But we also know that they had a great repugnance 
to finding themselves further from their beds than Blackheath 
or Brentford. 

But there is another reason why the recruiting sergeant 
cannot fill the ranks of the army from among our urban 
population. Man is too precious, and labour too valuable, to 
be purchased at his price. So vast an accumulation of capital, 
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which would be rendered valueless without the labour to whicJi 
it is united, is bidding against him, and bidding so higli that, 
unless he i*aise his terms five or ten- fold, he has no chance oi 
enlisting large armies from among the industrial population of 
our towns. And the workmen are not only retained by the 
high value which this fixed capital imparts to their toil, but 
also by that division of labour which combines them, like the 
links of a chain, in mutual dependence on each other. If you 
attempt to break to pieces this social mechanism, by tiki ng 
away a part here and a part there, you will do far more injiiiy 
to it, as a whole, than can be compensated by the value of the 
portions applied to other uses. No, a manufiicturing com- 
munity is of all others the least adapted for great aggressive 
military enterprises; like that in which we have embarked. In 
defending themselves at their own doors, such an industrial 
organisation might alford greater facilities, probably, than any 
other state of society ; for the men being already marslialled 
(so to speak) in regiments and companies, and known to tlieir 
employers, the- resources of the capitalists, and the services of 
the labourers, might be brought, with precision and economy, 
into instant and most extended co-operation. We read tliat 
Jack of Newbury (the Gott of his day, led loo of his clothiers, 
at his own expense, to Flodden Field : and, if the spirit of 
patriotism were roused by the attack of a foreign enemy, I 
have no doubt we should see our great manufiicturing cajutalists 
competing for the honour of equipping and paying the greatest 
number of men, until our shores were freed from the |>resence 
of the invader. But I am obliged to pre-suppose an invasion 
of our own territory, before assuming that all ranks would be 
roused to take a part in the struggle. 

Now, can it be doubted that to subdue Russia to our will, 
on her own soil, is a task ten times more difficult than it woiilcl 
be to capture any army that could possibly be landed on our 
shores ? And yet, far from seeing all classes press forward, as 
they would do if the Russians were besieging rortsmoutlj, 
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there is so great a disinclination to take a personal share in the 
war, that, although the bounty has been twice raised, the 
standard as often lowered, and the time of service shortened, 
it has been found impossible to fill the ranks of the army or 
militia. I must be always understood to draw a distinction 
between the zeal for the war, as displayed in speeches, leading 
articles, resolutions, and cheers, and that exhibited in the form 
of solid bone and muscle, which alone will avail us on Russian 
territory. Nobody denies that, as far as words go, we have 
carried on the war with vigour. But has it never occurred to 
those, who threaten the enemy with the extremity of humilia- 
tion, that, if their menacing language be not followed up by 
commensurate performances, it may react to our own disad- 
vantage ? If, for instance, the Times^ which will be taken at 
St. Petersburg as an exponent of British opinion, tells the 
Russians that the only object that we need recognise is to 
reduce the enemy to the lowest possible condition, and compel 
him to sue for his very existence,” what other effect can it have 
but to stimulate that nation to greater efforts, from the belief 
that its very life is at stake, and the apprehension that our 
exertions to crush its armies in the field will be as formidable 
as our threats ? But if no bolt accompany this thunder, — if 
the power of England be represented on Russian soil by an 
army of raw lads, and of them an insufficient number, we not 
only enhance the difficulties of our own position by this pre- 
liminary bluster, but we place our Allies at the same disad- 
vantage, and actually help to raise the prestige of Russian 
power. 

I foresee a possible danger to the alliance in which we 
are engaged, unless there be found in Parliament a disposition 
to act up to its duty, and to speak the honest truth to both the 
Government and the people. The Government should be called 
on for a return of the weekly recruitments up to the present 
time, both for the militia and the line. Let not the stereotyped 
excuse, that the public service will suffer by the exposure, 
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deter us from knowing the truth. The Russian Government 
knows exactly the state of our army and militia. They have 
only to consult the pages of those periodicals 'which are the 
technical organs of the military profession, to discover the 
state of the English army. The United Service Magazine has 
for months held far stronger language than myself upon the 
subject, and, in its last number, it speaks almost in the accents 
of despair. If it be found that the recruiting is still as deficient 
as it was last summer, then, were the Parliament to go on 
voting men, with the knowledge that they will not be forth- 
coming by voluntary enlistment, it would make itself a party to 
a delusion from which nothing but disaster and disgrace can 
ensue. A frank understanding must be come to upon this 
vital question between the Plouse of Commons and the people. 
Hitherto, the British public appear to have regarded the army' 
as an abstraction, — as something which the Government and 
Parliament can provide, from some source apart from them- 
selves. This illusion has been dispelled by putting ourselves 
in contact, as friend and foe, with the two greatest military 
empires of the Continent. Let the whole truth be known ; 
and, happily, the . country may renounce the attempt to become 
a first-class military power, and then the danger to our alliance 
with France will be removed ; for we shall cease to resist her 
more pacific tendencies, by a cry for war so shockingly dispro- 
portioned to our ability to carry it on. 

If we turn from the subject of men to that of money, we 
find the advantage so completely on the side of the Allies, that, 
had the seat of war been anywhere but on the territory of 
Russia, her financial difficulties would have long since deter- 
mined the struggle. The expenses already incurred by England 
for freight of transports alone, to carry her army and its supplies 
to the Crimea, exceed what Russia could have met, with ready 
money payments, in any other way than by resorting to the 
reserve fund of the Bank, or applying to Western Europe for a 
loan ; and, if I could believe that here, as in Russia, the 
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government and people were thoroughly united as to the object 
of the war — that it excited the same spirit of patriotic or 
religious enthusiasm, or that it involved, in the opinion of the 
population, the security of the country — I should not entertain 
a doubt of the ability and willingness of the nation to bear the 
burdens which a war expenditure of several years will un- 
doubtedly entail. But it is because I doubt whether any one 
of these conditions can be fulfilled on our side, that I venture 
to offer a few words of caution on the financial view of the 
question. 

Every man deserving the name of a statesman, who has 
given his sanction to the terms which are understood to have 
been presented to Russia as the conditions of peace (I mean 
the dismantling of her forts on the Black Sea, the surrender of 
territory on the banks of the Danube, and the engagement not 
to build ships of war in that sea, or anything like these terms), 
will have made up his mind to the probable alternative of at 
least three years’ continuance of war. But few even of our 
statesmen have probably realised to themselves the effects of 
the war on the trade, finances, and population of the country. 
Upon this great subject I can do little more, with my limited 
space, than suggest topics for reflection, in the briefest possible 
terms. 

One of the common arguments for inspiring us with confi- 
dence in our resources, is to point to the ease with which Pitt 
raised money for the great war of the French Revolution, when 
our population and trade were so much less than at present. 
Nothing can be more fallacious. Far from raising the money 
with ease, in less than four years, after convulsing repeatedly 
the commerce of the country with his loans, he was driven to 
the disgraceful resource of irredeemable bank notes, or a modified 
national bankruptcy ; whilst the people, previously prosperous 
and happy, were in the third year of the war plunged into such 
a depth of misery and discontent, that they rose in partial in- 
surrection against the Government, and vented their vengeance 
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even on the person of the Sovereign. A great part of the time 
of Parliament, during the session of 1795, was occupied by 
measures for mitigating the terrible sufferings of the nation, on 
the one hand, and averting the natural consequence, rebellion, 
on the other. Had not the landed interest been an exception 
to this state of suffering, the war would not have lasted five 
years. 

And yet the country entered into the war of 1793 with some 
advantages, as compared with the state of things in our day. 
The annual charge for the interest and sinking fund of the 
national debt was then ^^9, 000, 000. The interest now payable 
is ;^27,ooo,ooo. The labour of this generation fs contributing, 
every year, 000,000 towards the expenses of the war in 
which our fathers indulged from 1793 to 1815. We had, 
moreover, just begun the application of steam-power to our 
manufactures, which, together with the mechanical inventions 
of Arkwright and others, had given a sudden and great expan- 
sion to our trade, and brought fabulous gains to our capitalists. 
The war, and the revolutions, retarded, for several years, the 
adoption of these discoveries on the continent, and left us in 
exclusive possession of that manufacturing system which has 
since taken root in every country of Europe. Even the capital 
of the continent, to escape from war exactions, and the alarming 
political doctrines of the day, took refuge in large amounts in 
this country, and helped to swell the tide of our manufacturing 
prosperity. We possessed, at the same time^ a monopoly of 
the commerce of every sea, and of a great part of the earth’s 
surface. Not a ship could sail, whether under an American or 
European flag, but with our permission, and under the regula- 
tions of our government. We had seized upon the colonies of 
France and Holland, and all the exportable produce of the 
East and West Indies, and a great part of the South American 
continent were brought to our ports ; so that no colfee, sugar, 
or other colonial articles, or even the raw materials of several 
of. their manufactures, could reach the people of the continent 
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except through this country. We have no longer these 
exclusive privileges. The right of search, which we enforced 
against the United States even at the cost of bloodshed, we 
hastened to renounce at the commencement of the present war j 
and the ships of that great maritime power, with a tonnage 
which now more than equals our own, have not only free 
access to every port of Europe— not actually closed by an 
effective blockade— but they share, on equal terms, the com- 
merce of our colonies. Everywhere, in Europe and America, 
the manufacturers are maintaining a rivalry with our own, and, 
excepting in France, all are enjoying the advantages of peace. 

Again, we hear people cite the immense increase in the 
assessment of real property and income ; the number of houses ; 
the vast investments in railways, docks, mills, manufactories, 
mines, &c., as a proof how much more competent we are now, 
than at any former time, to bear the expenses of war. -If we 
possessed virtue and self-denial sufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture of the war out of the annual revenue of the population, 
these are sources from which it might be obtained, not, 
certainly, without inconvenience, but without any sudden shock 
to our industrial interest. But, as it is certain that the money 
will be now, as it was in the time of Pitt, raised chiefly by loans, 
it will be almost wholly abstracted from the floating capital of 
the country, which would otherwise, in great part, be available 
for the employment of labour upon reproductive investments* 
They who fall into the belief that this is an inexhaustible fund, 
will do well to call to mind the crisis which was caused in our 
money market, a few years ago, by a great and sudden demand 
for railways, and the stringency which followed the rapid exten- 
sion of the Australian trade, to say nothing of the present rate of 
interest at the very commencement of the war loans. 

Dazzled by the visible signs of realised wealth which sur- 
round us, we are apt to overrate the resources of the country 
for any new undertaking; and to calculate, as available for invest- 
ment, the capital which is already invested. Wars are not 
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carried on with fixed capital, but with that which serves, like 
the circulating fluid of the human system, as its animating 
principle. This floating capital, from which all new demands, 
whether for the support of armies and navies, or of railway 
excavators, must be satisfied, is, probably, larger in positive 
amount in our day than at any former time ; but never before 
did it bear so small a comparative ratio to the fixed capital of 
the country j and, consequently, never was the danger so great 
of inflicting heavy loss upon the capitalists, or such widespread 
sufferings upon the labourers, by absorbing, for purposes of 
war, that floating capital without which our mills and furnaces, 
our steam engines, docks, and railways become as valueless as 
if the timber and iron of which they are constructed were still 
in their native mines or forests ; and, deprived of which, our 
millions of skilled labourers would be as destitute in the midst 
of all this fixed capital, as if it had no existence. These are 
but trite truisms ; but I am afraid there is much misapprehen- 
sion abroad on the subject, which a few years’ experience may 
painfully dispel. 

We cannot too fully realise to- our minds the effects of a 
succession of loans in London, Paris,* and other great money 


* I have for obvious reasons, avoided all allusion to the resources of our 
great Ally. If I had published, on my own authority, the financial statement 
of which I am about to give a summary, I should have been accused of laying 
bare the weak side of a friend to the eye of the enemy. Now, nothing can be 
more infantile than the notion that anything of this kind is concealed from the 
Russian Government. There is not a fact or conjecture respecting the finances 
of France, that has not been passed in review, in St. Petersburg, where every- 
thing connected with the resources of the Allies, in men and money, is as well 
known as in Paris or London. In a number of the Brussels paper, Le TeU- 
graphe, appeared a. communication, dated Paris, December, 10, ‘ giving a very 
detailed account of the ways and means of the French Government for its extra- 
ordinary budget of the next year. The last loan was for 750,000,000 francs, 
{30 millions sterling), 10 per cent paid down, and the rest payable in eighteen 
monthly instalments ; of which there remain 521 millions to be paid, in the 
thirteen months from December, 1855, to December, 1856, inclusive. This 
amount, says the writer, is already anticipated in the expenses of the war, and 
he assumes that a loan of at least 750 millions (^30,000,000) will be required in 
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markets in Western Europe, such as are inevitable if the war 
continue for three years longer. Already, the Russians have 
put forth their terms for eight millions sterling. Before May, 
France and England will certainly require loans of twenty-five 
millions each. Sardinia is announced as a borrower ; and the 
same reasons which justified the last guarantee of a Turkish 
loan will warrant another. To say nothing of the rumours 
afloat respecting Sweden, Portugal, and other states, here is 
the pretty certain prospect of from sixty to seventy millions 
being required for war loans, besides the other demands for the 
completion of great public works. It cannot be doubted that 
this must have the effect of sensibly diminishing the amount of 
floating capital in these three or four countries from which the 


April ; and, assuming that it will be payable in the same manner as the last, 
383 million francs will be required within the year. In addition, he puts down 
120 millions for calls falling due on railways in 1856, and 400 millions for 
the purchase of foreign corn to make up for the deficiency in the harvest, and 
then the account stands thus 

francs. 

Instalments of the old loan payable during the next year 521, 000, 000 

,, payable on new loan 383,000,000 

904,000,000 

Calls on railways . ..... . . 120,000,000 

For purchases of foreign corn . . . . . 400,000,000 

Total liability for extraordinaries 424, 000, 000 


To meet these extraordinary calls he puts down, first, the savings of the 
country, which are estimated by the best authorities at twenty million francs a 
month ; and next, the proportion of the precious metals which the balance of 
trade ordinarily brings to France, at two hundred and twenty million francs 

francs. 

Savings, twenty millions a month for thirteen months . 260,000,000 
Share of precious metals ••»••« 220, 000, 000 

480,000,000 


Leaving unprovided . ■ 944,000,000 

or nearly , . . , . , ,^38,000,000 

to come out of former savings, already very much exhausted by previous loans 
and speculations. 
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supply is drawn. But war, although the greatest of consumers, 
not only produces nothing in return, but, by abstracting labour 
from productive employment and interrupting the course of 
trade, it impedes, in a variety of indirect ways, the creation 
of wealth; and, should hostilities be continued for a series 
of years, each successive war-loan will be felt in our com- 
mercial and manufacturing districts with an augmented pressure. 
The interest of money, that is to say the value of floating 
capital, will rise, whilst that of nearly all kinds of fixed capital, 
as well as of labour, will decline. Instead of 6 per cent dis- 
count on first-class securities, they will be charged 7, 8, and 
10 per cent. The fatal effects of this state of things will fall, 
in the first place, on those who depend on credit for the means 
of carrying on their trade. In the last great war the usury 
laws, however unsound in a natural state of commerce, were, 
to some extent, a shield to the weak against extortion, during 
the violent fluctuations of the money-market; for, although 
they were often evaded under the charges for premuim, com- 
mission, &c., yet the Bank of England never rising above the 
legal rate, guaranteed an equality to a large portion of the 
trading community. But these laws being no longer in force, 
the rate of interest will rise instantly, upon the needy trader, 
in proportion to his necessities, and precipitate his fall. 

Then will arise from among the commercial class, as there 
did within three years of the commencement of the war of 
1793, a cry for relaxation of the currency laws, and for a larger 
issue of bank-notes ; and I have no doubt that, if the war 
goes on, those modern alchemists who believe they have dis- 
covered the universal menstruum in a few square inches of 
paper, will be indulged with their panacea of one-pound notes. 
The effect of this will be to release our sovereigns from the func- 
tions of currency, and convert them into capital, to be sent 
abroad to pay the expenses of the war — an act resembling too 
much that of the thriftless artisan who parts with the tools 
of his trade. If the currency be kept at the same level as the 
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gold would have been, there will be iro relief to the debtor 
class. If it be depreciated by excessive issues of paper, the 
foreigner will fix us to some honest standard of his own, at 
Hamburg or Amsterdam, and leave us to the amusement of 
robbing one another. In that case, I need not point out the very 
great difference between such a measure here, with our i nfin ite 
number of engagements, mortgages, and investments, at home 
and abroad, and in an agricultural country like Russsia. 

Should we witness such a state of things, of which there can 
be no doubt if the war be carried on sufficiently long “ with 
vigour,” the effects upon the working population would be 
felt to an extent, and with an intensity, of w'hich past 
experience of their sufferings afford no example ; for the evil 
will be in proportion to the numbers and density of our manu- 
facturing community, which have attained dimensions that have 
no parallel in histoiy. I forbear to speculate on all the conse- 
quences which might follow from the disorganisation of this 
industrial population, and the more so because, as they will be 
the last to suffer from loss of occupation, I will not abandon 
the hope that the war may terminate before its calamities fall 
upon them. Happily, this vast social machinery is not without 
its safety valve, for the assurance of those timid persons who 
live in dread of its explosive energies. It is the interest of 
employers, having large amounts invested in fixed capitals, to 
continue to employ their work-people, long after those invest- 
ments cease to be profitable. I know instances in which mill- 
owners, whilst hoping for better times, have preferred to work 
on at a loss of several thousand pounds a year of their floating 
capital, rather than, by closing their establishments, to incur 
far greater sacrifices from the total unproductiveness of their 
buildings, machinery, labourers’ cottages, and all that consti- 
tutes their fixed capital ; to say nothing of the disadvantage 
of withdrawing from the market, and losing their connections 
and customers. There is an honourable pride, too, amongst 
the tall chimneys, not without its use, which disinclines them 
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to be the first to cease to smoke. It follows, however, that 
mischief may be insidiously working when all is apparent 
prosperity; and this very disposition to prolong the struggle 
might, under a continued pressure of adverse circumstances, 
render the ultimate catastrophe only the more sudden and 
calamitous. 

Hitherto the effects of the war have been felt by the work- 
ing classes, not in the form of loss of employment, but 
through the high price of food, which has told with great 
severity on the unskilled labourer, receiving the lowest rate of 
wages. The most numerous of this class, the agricultural 
labourers — that mute and helpless multitude who have never 
made their voice heard in the din of politics, or their presence 
felt in any social movement — are the greatest sufferers. We 
have a school of sentimentalists who tell us that war is to 
elevate man in his native dignity, to depress the money power, 
put down mammon worship, and the like. Let them take a 
rural walk (they require bracing) on the downs, or the weald, 
or the fens, in any part of this island south of the Trent, and 
they will find the wages of agricultural labourers averaging, at 
this moment, under twelve shillings a week ; let them ask how 
a family of five persons, which is below their average, can live 
with bread at 2\d, a lb. Nobody can tell. But follow the 
labourer, as he lays down his spade, or mattock, and settles to 
his dinner, in the nearest barn or shed, and peep into his 
wallet ; or drop into his cottage at 1 2 o^clock, and inquire 
what the family dinner consists of: bread, rarely anything 
better, and not always enough of that: with nothing left out of 
his earnings for tea, or sugar, or soap, or candles, or clothes, or 
the schooling of his children, and with his next year’s harvest 
money already mortgaged for shoes. And this is the fate of 
millions, living at our very doors, who constitute the vast 
majority of the agriculturists,” of whose great prosperity we 
now hear so much. Never within the recollection of living 
inan was the farm labourer’s condition so bad as at present. 
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During the last great war, he went straight to the parish board 
for the “ allowance ” of 2s. 6 d. a head for each child exceeding 
two; so that with his wages at 14^., if he had five children, his 
income was raised to upwards of a guinea a week. This might 
have been unsound political economy, but it stood between the 
labourer and starvation during the long French war. My 
indictment against war is that it brutalises the masses, and 
makes the rich richer and the poor poorer; but never were 
these evil tendencies developing themselves with such unrelent- 
ing pressure as now that the old poor law and the usury laws 
no longer exist. 


I know it has been stated by some, who, it is a stretch of 
charity to believe, speak in ignorance, that the high price of 
bread does not arise from the blockade of the Russian ports. 
But not only does the war cause the rise of price in this 
market, but throughout the Continent, and over a great part of 
the world. It is in the order of God’s providence that the 
almost illimitable productive powers of the southern plains of 
Russia should have been reserved for the supply of food for 
the densely peopled countries of Western Europe. We have 
deemed it politically expedient to blockade the Don, the 
Dnieper, and the other outlets for that region of “ Black 
Earth,” whose fertility has excited the amazement of geologists 
and from which the sustenance of half Europe might, with pro- 
portionate labour and capital, be drawn. But Nature’s laws do 
not bend to the caprice of diplomatists or statesmen. In 18 <2 
the year before the war, between five and six millions of quar- 
ters of ^ain were exported from Russia to Western Europe 
The sudden cessation of this supply has carried sorrow and 
su ering into the abodes of poverty, in England, Holland 
Switzerland, and every other manufacturing and commercial, 
country of Europe. Nor can this state of things be changed 

steteo^f W is the natural and norlal 

Join IJ T ^ P°rtion of its food 

p n the produce of the Eastern portion of the Continent. 
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We have, for the last year, had a higher average price of wheat 
than for the last thirty years — higher considerably than in 1847, 
the year of the Irish famine, when such enormous supplies 
reached us from Russia ; and this notwithstanding that last 
year’s crop in this country was unprecedentedly large, and that 
the late harvest is considered by competent judges, to have 
been almost equal to an average. What, then, would be the 
effect on prices in our market, if, whilst the supplies from the 
Baltic and the Black Sea were still intercepted by the blockade, 
one of those really bad harvests, of which we have all known 
so many, were to recur ? 

I have thus endeavoured to point out the great obstacles it 

will be necessary to surmount, and the sacrifices we shall be 

called on to endure, if we persevere in the attempt to humble 

Russia on her own territory. Nor do I conceal my desire to 

awaken the nation from what I cannot but consider its dream 

of confidence as to the result — a confidence which, with better 

opportunities than the majority of my countrymen for forming 

a judgment, I confess I do not share. In saying so, I am 

aware that I am opposing the present current of public feeling ; 

but where is the man of sense, courage, and honesty, who will 

deliberately say that the truth ought not to be spoken, because 

It does not flatter the preconceived imj)ressions of the hour? 

That I, at least, believe — sincerely and earnestly believe — in 

the truth of the views I have expressed may be credited, in the 

absence of any accusation of sinister motives, when I add that 

these pages have been penned with the conviction that they 

would bring no present popularity to the writer, but, on the 

contrary, entail on him no little abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

One word before concluding. I have been asked, by those 
who have the right to make such an inquiry, what course I 
should take if, without reference to the past, I were from this 
moment responsible for the policy of the country. I have no 
hesitation in answering this question ; and, to be still more 
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practical and unreserved, I will place myself, but merely for the 
sake of argument^ in the position of the present Government, 
and assume, for the moment, the responsibility of their objects 
and antecedents. 

1. I would seek, above all things, to withdraw every British 
soldier from Russian territory, the invasion of which was a 
heedless blunder, both in a political and strategical point 
of view. I mean a blunder in those who still would 
have carried on the war in other directions. Our army 
may now be brought away without further loss or discredit. 
It may not always be so. Russia has been, to all former 
invaders, the grave or prison of armies, dynasties, and even 
of empires. 

2. With regard to the terms of peace, I should attach no 
value whatever to the promises of Russia, as a guarantee for 
the future, the very word guarantee implying that you obtain 
other security for the performance of a contract on the part of 
one whose good faith, or competency, you mistrust We are 
now at war because Russia would not agree, at the Vienna 
Conference, to sign a parchment promise not to maintain more 
than four line-of-battle ships, and a proportionate number of 
frigates and transports, in the Black Sea. 

The terms which are now tendered to Russia are of an 
analogous character : calling on her to promise not to do 
certain acts in her own waters, or on her own territory. Yet 
we are told, at the same time, through the very organ of the 
Prime Minister which announces these terms, that the Russian 
Government is “ free from the ties of truth and principle, 
usually binding on nations.” But although we believe these 
promises, if obtained, would not be worth the parchment on 
which they are written, yet Russia will refuse them with a 
pertinacity greater and more enduring than probably any terms 
we could have demanded. It is considered a point of honour 
in a great empire not to consent to an invasion of the right of 
sovereignity in its own territory. Diminutive Greece may 
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submit to a Pacifico outrage, and, by a pathetic appeal to the 
principles of justice, gain a moral triumph, in the world’s 
opinion, over our dozen line-of-battle ships. But a first-class 
Power would be dishonoured in submitting to any humiliation 
of the kind, until after its powers of resistance and endurance 
were completely exhausted. There could, perhaps, be nothing 
devised which would lead to a longer struggle, than were 
England and France to attempt to force America to sign a 
treaty, binding herself not to keep more than four line-of-battle 
ships in the Gulf of Mexico ; and yet she has only one such 
vessel in commission, and is not likely to have more. We 
have, therefore, hit upon terms which involve the maximum of 
resistance before they will be yielded, and the minimum of 
advantage when obtained. I would abandon such a policy 
as repugnant to reason. —What course, then, should I 
pursue ? 

3. I should recur to the policy which our Government 
adopted at the outset of the negotiations, when they turned to 
Germany and Austria, as most nearly concerned in the danger, 
and the only countries which could obstruct the march of 
Russia westward ; for if they leave the door open, it is in vain 
for us to try and close it. Now, the geography of Europe has 
not changed since the first negotiations at Vienna. If Germany 
and Austria occupied an important position then, they are 
relatively more powerful now, inasmuch as the other powers 
are weakened by war; and if hostilities go on for a year or two 
and they remain at peace, their relative weight in the European 
scale will be still more increased. We must discard the idea 
that Austria, Prussia, or Germany will join us in the present 
war. It has been a sad reproach to our sagacity that for 
eighteen months— since the retreat of the Russians from the 
Danube began we have been deluding ourselves with the 
notion that those countries, whose interests are on that river 
would follow us in our invasion of the Crimea. When the 
Duke ;of Newcastle wrote his celebrated despatch to J.ord 
I I 2 
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Raglan, on the 29th of June, 1854, recommending in these 
terms the expedition to the Crimea — “ the retreat of the 
Russian army across the Danube, and the anticipated evacua- 
tion of the Principalities, have give^i a fiew character to the war^ 
and will render it necessary for you without delay, &c.” — he 
and the Cabinet must have known that this retreat of the 
Russians from Silistria, and their return across the Pruth, were 
steps taken by the Russian Government to conciliate Austria ; 
and, that, from that moment (as stated by Lord John Russell 
in his despatch from Vienna, i6th April, 1855), we could 

on longer count upon her as an active participator in the 
war. 

But Austria and Germany, although they are too wise and 
selfish to follow us to the Crimea, where their interests do not, 
as they think, beckon them, are yet, with regard to all the 
future objects of the war, as completely identified with us as 
when our Government summoned them to the first conferences. 
In fact they occupy, for the future, the diplomatic ground we 
wished them to take from the first. Austria has a treaty with 
Turkey, binding herself to make the invasion of the Principal- 
ities a casus belli against Russia. Prussia and Austria have a 
treaty, making it also an act of war against them if Russia pass 
the Balkan : and Prussia and Germany have engaged to defend 
Austria, if she should be attacked by Russia. Here we have 
these powers committed to the object we profess to have in 
view — not exactly in our way: a little more complex, and 
somewhat slower in execution : but still, substantially, nearly 
all we want. But more important still, at the close of the 
last Vienna Conferences, Austria offered to enter into a 
tripartite treaty with France and England, binding herself by a 
positive engagement (which she never proffered to do before), 
to resist, in future, any attack made by Russia upon Turkey, 
or any attempt to maintain an exaggerated naval force in Jhe 
Black Sea ; and it was this offer, I have no doubt, made at the 
very close of the negotiations, which converted M. Drouyn de 
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Lhuys and Lord John Russell to the cause of peace. Now, 
here are grounds for believing that, for the future^ Germany 
may be reckoned upon by Western Europe as a bulwark 
against Russian aggression. It is thither that I should direct 
my diplomacy, if I were in the position of our Government, 
and shared their fears for the safety of Europe. Let them try 
to condense the various and complicated engagements to which 
I have alluded, into one simple treaty of the whole of Germany. 
There may be a difficulty in convincing its Governments, or 
people, of the reality of the danger which so alarms us. 
Hitherto, I believe, the Teutonic family have been in no fear 
of being absorbed by the Sclavonic race. Their traditions and 
experience point towards France, rather than Russia, as a 
source ot danger. Their defensive fortificatio?is are on the Thine, 
not the Nmnen, But let our Government point out to this 
intelligent people the grounds of their alarm, and if they be 
deemed well-founded, there is quite as much love of father- 
land ’’ to reckon upon for repelling an invasion in Germany as 
in any part of Europe. 

4. But we talk of this as a war which effects the interests 
of all Europe ; and we hear the phrases Balance of Power 
and International Law,’^ frequently repeated, as though we 
were enforcing the edicts of some constituted authority. For 
a century and a half we have been fighting, with occasional 
intermissions, for the Balance of Power, but I do not remem- 
ber that it has ever been made the subject of peaceful diplo- 
macy, with a view to the organisation of the whole of Europe. 
Now, if such a pact or federation of the States of Europe as is 
"implied by the phrases “Balance of Power or “ International 
Law,” should ever be framed, it must be the work of peace, and 
not of war. In the present case, our Government has entered 
into war on the assumption that the European balance has 
been, and still is, endangered by the ambition of Russia. Has 
the rest of Europe ever been, as a whole, consulted in a time 
of peace, and in a deliberate manner, upon this danger, and 
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invited to take a part in averting it ? If not, what shall we say 
of our Government, or our governing class, or diplomacy in 
general ? Now, assuming again that I occupied the position of 
our Government, and were in earnest in my fears for Europe 
mid attached a real meaning to those phrases just quoted I 
should appeal not only to Germany, but to all the States, small 
as well as great, of the Continent, for such a union as would 
prevent the possibility of any act of hostility from the common 
enemy. This is the work of peace ; and to this end, with the 
views and responsibilities of the Government, I should address 
myself, if l found that I failed to impart my appreheSS 
to the other nations of Europe — if they declined to form part 

of a league, or confederation against Russian encroachments I 

should be disposed to reconsider my own views on the subject 
and to doubt whether I might not have been led away by an 
exaggerated alarm. In that case, at least, I would forego the 
quixotic mission of fighting for the liberties of Europe and 
pursue a policy more just towards the interests, and more con- 
sistent with the prosperity of the people whose welfare I was 
more especially charged to promote. 

_. ^ Not to incur the charge of vagueness, I would not 
risk the life of an Englishman, or spend another shilling for 
the chance of the barren triumph of extorting pacific pledees 
from the Russian Government ; and having come to this deter- 
mination, there would no longer be an obstacle to peace. But 
whilst attaching no value to the limitation of the number of 
Russian ships,, exclusively, I should not lose sight of the policy 
of dealing with the amount of naval force as an European 
question. England and France will find themselves with more 
powerful navies at the close of the war, than were ever before 
possessed by two allied powers, a state of things from which 
embarrassments may possibly arise in more than one direction. 
This naval armament has already roused the susceptibilities of 
me United States, and led to.an augmentation of their navy. 
Hitherto that country has not entered into rivalry with the 
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States of Europe, in their military and naval establishments. 
But, impelled by feelings of insecurity, or pride, the public 
sentiment appears to be undergoing a change as regards the 
navy. Should this spirit acquire strength in the mind of the 
nation, and reconcile it to the expense, there is no country in 
the world that in the course of a few years would be their 
equal at sea. Little more than twenty years hence their popu- 
lation will reach fifty millions, and their wealth is increasing in 
a far more rapid ratio. Is it wise on the part of the nations of 
the old world, placed at such a disadvantage by their colossal 
debts, and the necessities they are under for keeping large 
standing armies, to fasten on themselves a hostile naval rivalry 
with this transatlantic people? To abate such an impolitic 
provocation, as well as in the interests of European peace and 
prosperity, I would endeavour to promote a general reduction 
of naval establishments at the close of the war. Russia has 
been sometimes cited, heretofore, as an obstacle to such a 
policy ; but after the abortive, nay, ridiculous exhibition which 
her huge navies have afforded to the world, during the present 
war : the utter want of confidence and enterprise displayed by 
them, from the moment that a hostile force appeared on her 
coasts ; and which has more than justified the prediction that 
in six months she would, in case of a war with England, or 
any other maritime nation, be crumpled up’^ as a naval 
power : after such proofs of the folly of attempting to become 
a first-class power at sea, without the possession of a mercantile 
marine, the Government of Russia would, I should expect, be 
the first to embrace an honourable pretence for voluntarily 
limiting her naval armament within the most moderate and 
economical dimensions. * 

I should endeavour, then, on the advent of peace, to pro- 
mote, as far as possible, an approximation on the part of the 
European powers to the naval standard of the United States — 
the country possessing the greatest amount of mercantile 
tonnage. Should the close of the war be signalised by such a 
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general reduction of warlike armaments in Europe as wnnM h 
confo'a T it would in all human problilL' 

for such .11. fT. diplomacy might fairly claim 

SUCH a peaceful triumph the resnect j . 

mankind. respect and gratitude of 



THE THREE PANICS: 


AN HISTORICx\L EPISODE. 



NOTE. 


The last of the series of pamphlets which emanated from the pen of Mr. 
Cobden, at intervals during a period of twenty-five years, was published in 
1862— six editions in all being issued from the press. No exposure of the 
humiliating and groundless panics by which the peace of two great nations 
was almost periodically threatened, and a wise and economic system of 
naval administration rendered impossible, could have been rendered more 
complete or more irrefragable. Based as many of its facts and figures were 
upon the full and accurate information to which Mr. Cobden had access 
during his somewhat protracted residence in France, as the negotiator of 
the commercial treat)’’, he occupied ground which was simply unassailable. 
A French translation was published in Paris under the auspices of his 
friend M. Chevalier, the eminent political economist, who has done so 
much to promote a free trade policy in his own country, Mr. Cobden v^as 
strongly convinced that if the English and French Governments met each 
other ill the spirit which characterised the negotiations in which he bore so 
conspicuous a part, a mutually satisfactory arrangement might be entered 
into for putting an end to that mischievous rivalry of armaments which has 
been the bane of the two countries. His views were embodied in the 
Appendix^ to this Pamphlet ; and although the voice andjhe pen of this 

, longer speak to the world* to whose service 

^ hfe was given, who will say that this great idea will not one day take 
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THE FIRST PANIC. 

1847 — 1848. 


As the question involved throughout these pages turns mainly 
upon the comparative strength of the English and French 
navies, the reader’s attention will be frequently solicited to the 
preceding tables of naval expenditure, &c., in the two countries. 
They comprise : — 

1. Accounts, in parallel columns, of the total yearly expen- 
diture on the English and French navies, for the twenty-five 
years from 1835 to 1859. 

2. Accounts of the expenditure, during the same period, for 
wages in the English and French dockyards. 

3. Lists of the numbers of seamen maintained in the two 
navies in each year for the same time. 

There is also a list of the number of vessels in commission 
in each year during the same period m the French navy, 
for which there is no parallel list available in the English 
accounts. 

It should be understood, however, that a comparison of the 
total expenditure in the two countries, for any one year^ would 
be a very unfair test of the cost or strength of their respective 
navies. There are several very large items charged in the 
British navy estimates, as, for instance, the half-pay and 
pensions, which are found under other heads in the finance 
accounts of France. On the contrary, there are some smaller 
sums charged to the navy in France, which come under other 
categories of expenditure in England. The chief use of this 
table is to furnish an unbroken comparison of the progress of 
expenditure in the two countries during a series of years ; 
and, with this view, the accounts of the Ministry of the Colonies, 
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in whicli some changes have taken place to break the continuity, 
have been omitted. 

For comparing the naval expenditure of the two countries 
for any one year, especially in what a French writer has called 
the ‘‘aggressive^’ outlay, a more accurate test is afforded by the 
second table, giving the amounts expended for wages in their 
respective dockyards. 

But the truest comparison of the strength or cost of the two 
navies, in any given year, is afforded by the numbers of the 
seamen. The official representatives of the Admiralty in the 
House of Commons have always laid down the rule, that the 
vote for men is decisive of the whole amount of expenditure# 
In the words of the highest authority of our day : “It has been 
well ascertained with respect to the naval branch, and still more 
with respect to the other branches of our defensive force, that 
the number of men rules the amount of money voted on all the 
other branches of the various estimates.” * Again, in a Report 
laid before Parliament, on the “Comparative State of the 
Navies of England and France,” t to which further allusion will 
be made, it is stated i “ But as, in the case of the Army Esti- 
mates, nearly every vote is affected by the number of men ; so, 
in the Navy Estimates, it will be found that almost every 
vote is influenced by the same consideration j as an in- 
crease in the number of seamen involves a corresponding 
increase in the force of ships, in the expense of bringing them 
forward and fitting them for service, and providing for wear 

and tear.” r . • 

Before proceeding, it may be well to meet an objection. It 

has been said in the House of Commons, t that the French 
public accounts are unreliable. That the esftmafes of the 
expenditure for the different ministerial departments are less 
reliable in France than in this country, is universally admitted. 

* Sir James Graham, Hansard, cxxiv. 312. 
t Par. 182— 1859- 

Mr. Bentinch, Hansard, clxi. ly^S* 
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This arises from two causes : the facility with which supple- 
mentary credits have been granted by the Executive — a privilege 
which has recently been renounced by the Emperor ; and from 
the circumstance that the Estimates are prepared a year in 
advance of ours. For instance, our Navy Estimates for 1862 are 
prepared in December 1861, while in France the same progress 
is going on for 1863. Hence, when the war between France and 
Austria broke out, in the spring of 1859, as the navy expenditure 
for that year had been fixed in December 1857, it followed 
necessarily that all the expenses for that war had to be met by 
supplementary credits. 

But it must not be inferred that no record is kept of those 
supplementary expenses. Every frajic is inserted in the 
Bulletin des Lois^ and afterwards appears in the R'eglement 
dkjinitif des Budgets. Each item is allocated to the various 
ministries, and the Compte Gentral des Finances comprises 
absolutely every one of those items. Had it not been so, how 
could M. Fould, in his late programme, have exhibited the 
exact amount of the difference between the estimates and the 
expenditure over a long series of years ? Ought not the recent 
unfavourable expose of French finance to satisfy the most 
sceptical that those in power have not the unchecked control 
of the public accounts ? 

The system of public accounts inr France is the most exact 
in principle, and the most rigidly sustained in practice, in the 
whole world ; and, as the Auditors {La Cour des Comptes) are 
irremovable judges, an error or a fraud is all but impossible. 
But it requires a delay of more than a year to obtain the audited 
accounts, and hence the above tables are only brought down 
to 1859. 

There is one other point requiring a preliminary observation. 

It might be supposed, from the tone frequently assumed by our 
officials, when speaking in the House on the subject of the 
navy of France, and from the pretended revelations which 
sometimes appear in a portion of the public jness, that the 
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Government of that country is in the habit of taking sudden 
and secret resolutions respecting its naval armaments. So far 
is this from being the case, that everybody acquainted with the 
subject knows that the French are far more open than our- 
selves in discussing and defining, publicly, beforehand, the 
amount and character of their naval force. With . us the 
inquiries of Committees of Parliament, or Royal Commissions, 
are confined to the details of administration \ they are restrained 
from considering and pronouncing an opinion on the amount 
of force to be kept up on the plea that that is the prerogative 
of the Sovereign, to be exercised on the responsibility of the 
Cabinet. Not so in France, where commissions appointed by 
the chambers or the crown discuss the future strength and 
reorganisation of the navy for many years to come, and the* 
result of their deliberations, with their recommendations, is 
published to the world. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these plans are 
always carried to completion, for no country, perhaps, produces 
a greater number of abortive paper projects than France ; but 
the Government more frequently falls short of than exceeds 
the recommendations of the committees. For instance, at the 
present moment the French Government is regulating its 
expenditure under the chief heads of its naval budget by an 
Imperial decree of 1857, issued in consequence of the report of 
a special commission appointed in 1855? which fixed the 
outlay for fourteen years 3 but. it is certain that new discoveries 
in naval architecture, if not the state of the finances, will lead 

to a modification of this programme. ^ 

There is something very puerile in the recent attempts to 
frighten the country with stories about secret preparations in the 
French dockyards. It would be just as possible to build a great 
hotel in secrecy in Paris as to conceal the process of constructing 
a ship of war at Toulon or .Cherbourg. Such tactics on the 
part of the alarmists are novel, and not complimentary to 
the intelligence of the public. The subject was treated with 
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greater candour formerly. In introducing the Navy Estimates 
in 1839, Mr. Wood (now Sir Charles Wood),^ the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, said : The French annual estimates contain 
the fullest information. The French carry publicity to a fault. 
They carry it, as Sir John Barrow has mentioned in his late Life 
of Lord Anson, to their own detriment. There is no disguise 
about the state of their navy.’^ t 

In comparing the expenditure of the two countries it will 
be observed that they almost invariably rise and fall together. 
In the long run this must be the case, because it has always 
been the recognised policy of the Governments to preserve a 
certain relation to each other. Looking back for nearly a 
century we shall find that in the time of peace France has 
been accustomed to maintain a naval force not greatly varying 
from the proportion of two-thirds of our own. If, however, 
we turn to the tables on the first page we shall find that in 
1840—41 this proportion underwent a great and sudden 
derangement, and that, instead of being content with two- 
thirds of our force, the French navy approached almost to an 
equality with our own. Though remotely antecedent this 
incident is not wholly unconnected with the first panic. 

It was under these circumstances that Sir Robert Peeks 
Government was formed in 1841. The earliest utterances of 
that statesman in the House of Commons when at the head of 
a large Conservative majority, indicated the line of policy 
which he was desirous of pursuing. ‘^Is not the time come,’’ 
said he, '^when the powerful countries of Europe should 
reduce those military armaments which they have so sedulously 
raised ? Is not the time come when they should be prepared 
to declare that there is no use in such overgrown establish- 
ments ? What is the advantage of one power greatly increasing 
its army. and navy ? Does it not seem that other powers will 
follow its example ? The consequence of this must be that no 
increase of relative strength will accrue to any one power j but 
[^CrCtitcd. Viscount in 1866.J 4 Flctnscttdf xiv. 12x9. 
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there must be a universal consumption of the resources of 
every country in military preparations. They are, in fact, 
depriving peace of half its advantages, and anticipating the 
energies of war whenever they may be required.” And he 
thus proceeds to indicate a practical policy to the civilised 
world. The true interest of Europe is to come to some one 


common accord so as to enable every country to reduce those 
military armaments which belong to a state of war rather than 
of peace. I do wish that the councils of every country (or 
that the public voice and mind if the councils did not) would 
willingly propagate such a doctrine.” 

The more than official earnestness of these remarks leaves 
no room to doubt that the speaker yearned for the opportunity 
of carrying into effect his peaceful and cosmopolitan policy. 
But the relations of England and France were at that moment 
peculiarly unfavourable to his views. During the previous 
year, whilst his political opponents were still in power, and 
when M. Thiers was at the head of the French Government, 
the great diplomatic rupture had occurred between the two 
Governments on the Eastern question, the effects of which 
have descended in increased armaments to the present time. 
Two rival statesmen, who wielded with consummate skill the 
combative pride and the soaring vanity of these great nations, 
had encountered each other on the shores of Syria, where 
France was especially sensitive to defeat and loss of influence. 
The consequence was a deep popular irritation and sense of 
humiliation throughout the French nation. 


It was under such circumstances that these two statesmen, 
passing from office into opposition, became from 1841 the 
persistent advocates in their respective countries of a policy 
that led to constant increase of armaments. The genius of 
both belonged less to the present than to the past. The one 
revelled in the historical glories of the First Empire, exulted in 
being the author of the fortifications of Paris, talked of 800,000 


* Hansard^ lix. 403-4. 
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soldiers for a peace establishment, and forced upon successive 
Governments the increase of the navy. The other inherited 
the traditions of Pitt, saw in our great neighbour only the 
aggressive and warlike foe of our fathers, and urged on the 
vexed and unwilling ear of Sir Robert Peel the construction 
of fortifications, the augmentation of the navy, and the re- 
organisation of the Militia/^^ The following extract from a 
speech delivered July 30, i845j almost be taken for the 

■ utterance of i860 ; Now, sir, France, as I had occasion to 
state on a former occasion, has now a standing army of 

340.000 men, fully equipped, including a large foice of cavalry 
and artillery, and in addition to that 1,000,000 of the National 
Guard. I know that the National Guard of Paris consists of 

100.000 men, trained, disciplined, reviewed, clothed, equipped, 
and accustomed to duty, and perfectly competent, therefore, to 
take the internal duty of the country, and to set free the whole 
of the regular force. Now, sir, if France were a country 
separated from our own by an impassable barrier, if she had 
no navy, or if the Channel could not be crossed, I should say 
this was a matter with which we had no concern \ but this is 
not the case. In the first place, France has a fleet equal to 
ours. I do not speak of the number of vessels actually in 
existence, but of the fleet in commission and half commission, 
in both which respects the fleet of France is equal to that of 
this country. But again, the Channel is no longer a barrier. 
Steam-navigation has rendered that which was before impass- 
able by a military force nothing more than a river passable by 
a steam bridge. t 

These accents of mistrust and defiance were echoed from 
the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies in the following year, 
when M. Guizot was compelled by liis active and brilliant 
opponent to enlarge his project for increasing the navy : — 
'‘ We pay England,” said M. Thiers, "the compliment of think- 
ing only of her when determining our naval force ^ we never 

* Vide d>osi, p. 561. . f Lord Palmerston, Hansard, Ixxxii. 1223. 
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heed the ships which sally forth from Trieste or Venice ; we 
care only for those which leave Portsmouth or Plymouth/’ ^ 

Although we have been in the habit of assuming, for the 
last ten years, that our naval ascendancy has been endangered 
by the policy of the successor of Louis Philippe, it was during 
the last eight years of that king’s reign, and especially for a 
year or two subsequent to the Syrian dispute, that a serious 
effort seemed really to be made to rival us at sea. The vast 
projects for extending the dockyards of France, especially 
Toulon, arose out of this diplomatic rupture. It seemed as 
though the Government of that country sought to console the 
nation for the wounds which had been inflicted on its self-love, 
by enormous and costly preparations for future wars. But, 
since nobody now believes that the “Citizen King” — the 
“Napoleon of Peace” — ever contemplated a descent on our 
shores, it would be a waste of time to enter into lengthened 
details respecting the first panic, which terminated with his 
downfall. Some of the incidents which preceded that event 
have, however, exercised so,, much influence on the two suc- 
ceeding panics, that they cannot be altogether passed over 
without notice. 

At the time to which we are now more particularly re- 
ferring (1845-6),. the first of these great political delusions had 
acquired no hold on the public mind. The principal contri- 
bution to the first panic, previous to the publication of the 
Duke of Wellington’s letter, was the pamphlet of Prince Join- 
ville. It is difficult now, after a calm perusal of this tract, to 
understand how it could have been pressed irito the service of 
the alarmists. It is filled throughout with complaints of the 
inferiority of the French navy, and offers not a few, probably 
unmerited, compliments to the superior management of Eng- 
land. Here are its concluding words : — “ I have been obliged, 
in the whole course of this little pamphlet, to make my country 
undergo an afflicting comparison with a country that is advanced 

Chamber of Deputies, 1846. 
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so much before it in the knowledge of its interests ; I have 
been obliged to expose the secret of our weakness compared 
to the greatness of British power ; but I should think myself 
happy if, by the sincere avowal of those sorrowful truths, I 
were able to dissipate the illusion, in which are so many clever 
persons, as to the real condition of the navy of France, and to 
decide them to ask with me those salutary reforms which alone 
can give our navy a new era of power and glory.” 

The feelings of irritation which had been kept alive by 
portions of the press, in the interests of certain political parties 
in the two countries, from the time of the Syrian difficulty, and 
throughout the dispute on the Tahiti affair, in 1844, now found 
fresh aliment in the rupture of the two Governments on the 
question of the Spanish marriages. It was in the midst of 
the alienation and suspicion with which the public mind 
regarded these proceedings of the French Court, that, towards 
the end of 1847, the Letter of the Duke of Wellington on our 
National Defences made its appearance, an event which led to 
an immediate “ invasion panic,” and furnished a never-failing 
argument to successive Governments for increased warlike 
expenditure. Nor was this the only evil produced by the 
letter. It unfortunately gave rise to a host of imitators ; for 
how could a military man, of whatever rank, be more patrioti- 
cally . employed than in following the example of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and proclaiming to the world the necessity 
for increased armaments? And, unhappily, this task could 
only be accomplished by rousing the hostile passions of two 
great nations, by appeals to the fears and resentment of the 
one, and accusations of meditated violence and treachery 
against the other. 

The public has never been fully informed of the circum- 
stances which led to the publication of this famous Letter. In 
a pamphlet which appeared in France, just previous to the 
opening of the session of 1848, written by M. Chevalier, who 
had already devoted his accomplished pen to the cause of the 
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Anglo-French alliance, the Duke’s letter had been treated in 
the character of an answer to Prince Joinville’s publication. 
This drew from Lord John Russell an explanation in the 
House, on the authority of the Duke himself, in which he said 
that “ nothing could have given greater pain ” to the writer, 
‘‘ than the publication of sentiments which he had expressed 
confidentially to a brother officer.” * It was stated by Lord 
Palmerston, at a subsequent date, that the letter was written 
“in consequence of an able memorandum drawn up by Sir 
John Burgoyne.” f Whoever gave it to the world must have 
assumed that it would possess an authority above criticism j 
otherwise, it contains passages which would have induced a 
friend to withhold it from publication. The concluding 
sentence, where, in speaking of himself, he says, “I am 
bordering upon seventy-seven years of age, passed in honour,” 
affords sufficient proof that it was not intended for the public 
eye. The entire production, indeed, gives painful evidence of 
enfeebled powers. One extract will be sufficient; the italics 
are not in the original : 

“ I am accustomed to the consideration of these questions, 
and have examined and reconnoitred, over and over again, the 
whole coast from the North Foreland, by Dover, Folkestone, 
Beachy Head, Brighton, Arundd, to Selsey Bill, near Ports- 
mouth ; and I say that, excepting immediately under the fire of 
Dover Castle, ^/lere is not a spot on the coast on which infantry 
7night not be thrown on shore at any time of tide ^ with any luind^ 
and in any weather^ and from which such body of infantry, so 
thrown on shore, would not find within a distance of five miles 
a road into the interior of the country, thmigh the cliffs, 
practicable for the march of a body of troops.” 

Now, any person who has been in the habit of visiting 
Eastbourne and Hastings, knows that for half the year no 
prudent mariner brings his vessel within several miles of that 
coast, and that there is a considerable extent of shore where a 

* Hansard, xcvi. 909. f Hansard, clx. 18. 
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landing is at all times impracticable. It may be safely affirmed 
that if any one but the Duke of Wellington had stated that 
there was any shore in the world on which a body of troops 
could be landed “ at any time of the tide, with any wind, and 
in any weather,” the statement would have been deemed 
undeserving of notice. The assertion, however, passed un- 
challenged at the time, and the entire Letter was quoted as an 
unanswerable proof that the country was in danger. To have 
ventured on criticism or doubt would only have invited the 
accusation of want of patriotism. 

Few people now remember the incidents of the invasion 
panic which culminated in the spring of 1848. It was the first 
occasion on which the attempt had been made to terrify the 
public with the idea of a sudden invasion from France in a 
time of peace, without a declaration of war, and without the 
hope of conquest, or even the glory of honourable warfare. 
The theory degraded our civilised and polite neighbours to the 
level of pirates. And yet, so generally was it proclaimed by 
the London journals of the time, that the editor of that staid 
and philosophical print, the Spectator^ drew on himself a 
remonstrance from his friend, the late Sir William Molesworth, 
in a letter dated January 17, 1848, from which the following is 
an extract : — 

You say that ‘ the next attack on England will probably 
be without notice ; that 5,000 Frenchmen might inflict disgrace 
on some defenceless post ; 500 might insult British blood at 
Herne Bay, or even inflict indelible shame on the empire at 
Osborne House ! ’ Good God ! Can it be possible that you 
— whom I ranked so high among the public instructors of this 
nation — th.2Xyou consider the French to be ruffians, Pindarees, 
freebooters — that you believe it necessary to keep constant 
watch and ward against them, as our Saxon forefathers did 
against the Danes and the Nordmen, lest they should burn our 
towns, plunder our coasts, and put our Queen to ransom,” 
&c., &c. 
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It naturally followed, since the greatest military authority 
had proclaimed the country in danger, that it should be the 
fashion for civilians in high places to echo the cry of alarm. 
Even the peerage, that body which views all other agitations 
with so much serenity, partook of the excitement. Lord 
Ellesmere published a letter, bearing at its head the motto, 

“ Awake, arise ! or be for ever fallen ! ” in which he foretold 
that, in case of an invasion, the Guards would march out at 
one end of the metropolis as the French entered at the other, 
and that on the Lord Mayor would be imposed the duty of 
converting the Mansion House into a place where billets would 
be found for the foreign army ; upon which Sir Robert Peel 
drily remarked, that “ he would defy the Lord Mayor after- 
wards to show his face in Cheapside.”* 

It was under these circumstances that Parliament assembled 
in 1848. The Whig Government, which had succeeded to 
power in 1846, on the disruption of the Conservative party 
consequent upon the repeal of the Com Laws, found them- 
selves with a deficient revenue, arising from the late famine in 
Ireland, and great depression in nearly all branches of trade 
and industry. On the i8th February, Lord John Russell made 
his financial statement for the year. For the better under- 
standing of what is to follow, it may be well to give his opening 
remarks on the state of the nation : — 

“I shall proceed, sir, at once, by reminding the House 
that the year which has passed over our heads, or I should 
perhaps say, the period of the last eighteen months, has been 
one which, excepting cases of foreign war or domestic insur- 
rection, is without a parallel, I think, in the history of this 
country. The changes and vicissitudes of prices — the diffi- 
culties of commerce— the panic which more than once pre- 
vailed— the extreme distress of a part of the United Kingdom 
— the extraordinary efforts that were made to relieve that 
distress — altogether affected the state of this country to a 

^ Hansard, xcvi. T074. 
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degree, that I believe it would not be easy to find an example 
of such distress in our history.’' «= 

After alluding to the great increase that had taken place in 
the French navy, he proposed, in order to meet the necessity 
for increased defensive armaments, and in accordance with the 
advice in the Duke of Wellington's Letter, to re-organise the 
militia, and to slightly modify, without materially increasing 
the regular forces. To cover the deficiency in the revenue,^ 
and to meet the increased charges for militia, &c., the minister 
proposed an addition of 5d. in the pound to the income-tax 
thus raising it from yd. to a shilling. The proposition, so far 
as concerned the increase of our armaments, appeared so 
moderate, when viewed in connection with the excitement that 
had reigned out of doors with respect to the designs of our 
neighbours, that it led Sir Robert Peel to remark— 

iVfter the panic which prevailed in this country about a 
month since, I am glad to find the tide has ebbed so fast, and 
that the alarm on the subject of invasion has visibly abated. 

I was afraid the Government might have been unduly in- 
fluenced by that alarm ; and I am relieved when I learn that 

it is not intended to make any increase in the military or naval 
force." 

But the budget met witli no favour from any part of the 
House, and it soon became evident that the intended addition 
to the income-tax would prove fatal to the whole scheme. 
The proposed increase of expenditure for militia, &c., was 
denounced by the reformers, who demanded a reduction of the 
existing establishments ; whilst it was still more ominous to 
hear Mr. Bankes, the representative of the country gentlemen, 
declare that that was not the moment to talk of valour and 
triumph, but the time for reflecting how they could remedy 

the evils which pressed so heavily on the great mass of the 
community,” f 

Whilst the Government measure was still under discussion, 

* Hansard, xcyi. 900. f Hansard, xcvi. 932. 
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a portentous event occurred in France, which, if it had not 
involved the gravest consequences to Europe and the world, 
would have imparted a character of burlesque to the closing 
scene of the first invasion panic. On the evening of the 24th 
of February, 1848, whilst the House of Commons was in 
session, a murmur of conversation suddenly arose at the door, 
and spread through the House, when was witnessed what 
never occurred before or since, in the writer’s experience a 
suspension, for a few minutes, of all attention to the business 
of the House, every member being engaged in close and 
earnest conversation with his neighbour."^ The intelligence 
had arrived of the abdication and flight of Louis Philippe, and 
of the proclamation of the Republic. The monarch and his 
ministers — ^whose ambitious projects had furnished the pre- 
texts for our warlike armaments \ and the gallant prince whose 
pamphlet had sounded like a tocsin in our ears, were now on 
their way to claim the hospitality of England. 

Under any other circumstances than those in which the 
country now found itself, this astounding intelligence would 
probably have caused an increase rather than a diminution of 
of the invasion panic. There was, indeed, a momentary effort, 
in certain quarters, to turn to account the apparition of the 
dread Republic, with all the grim reminiscences associated 
with its motto of Egdlite^ 6 t Ft'cttcTnite. But the 

nation was too much harassed with its internal difficulties to 
listen to the suggestion of those who would revive the terrors 

^ Xh6 writ6r of tlisse pa,g6s w£is sitting by tbG side of tbs Into Mr. Huinc 
when the tidings reached their bench. Sir Robert Peel was on the opposite 
front seat, alone, his powerful party having been broken and scattered by his 
great measure of Corn-Law Repeal. “ I’ll go and tell Sir Robert the news,^” 
exclaimed Mr. Hume, and, stepping across the floor, he seated himself by his 
side, and communicated the startling intelligence. On returning to his place, 
he repeated, in the following words, the commentary of the ex-minister: — 
“ This comes of trying to carry on a Government by means of a mere majority 
of a Chamber, without regard to the opinion out of doors. It is what these 
people (pointing with his thumb over his shoulder to the protectionists behind 
him) wished me to do, but I refused.” 
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of an invasion. Bad as had been the condition of the country 
it was now felt that there was a worse state of things impending' 
frorn the destruction of confidence, the suspension of trade and 
the interruption to labour, which the revolutions, now spreading 
over the Continent, were sure to produce. Public meetings 
were called ; men of influence, of dififerent political parties 
mingled on the same platform, to denounce the increase of 
taxa.tion, to repudiate the desire for the Militia, or any other 
addition to the defensive armaments of the country, and to call 
for a reduction of the public expenditure. Petitions, in this 
sense, poured into the House, the Government took the alarm 
and, on the 28th February, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
withdrew the budget for amendment. The Militia Bill was 
heard of no more for four years. A Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to examine into the Military and 
Naval expenditure, with a view to greater economy in the 
Estimates. Before the close of the session, considerable re- 
ductions were announced. The Income-tax remained at its 
previous amount of ^d. in the pound for the remainder of the 
year;_ and, on the meeting of Parliament in 1849, notwith- 
standing that a Bonaparte had just previously been elected 
1 resident of the French Republic, and that the Continent 
generally was in a state of revolutionary disquiet, the Queen’s 
Speech contained the following announcement : 

The present aspect of affairs has enabled me to make large 
reductions on the Estimates of last year.” 

The advocates of a system of direct taxation may profit by 
tlie admission : there can be no doubt that the proposal to add 

Sd in the pound to the Income-tax mainly contributed to put 
an end to the first invasion panic. 



THE SECOND PANIC. 

1851 — 1852 — 1853. 


In ordinary years, when nothing occurs to ^ concentrate public 
attention on this branch of the budget, it will be observed that 
the expenditure on the “ Services ” has a tendency to increase 
in proportion to the prosperity of the country.* Taking the 
amount of our foreign trade as the test of the progress of the 
nation, we shall find, looking back over the last ten or twelve 
years, that the amount of exports and the amount of Military 
and Naval Estimates have been augmented in nearly an equal 
ratio, both having been about doubled. It would seem as if 
there were some unseen power behind the Government, always 
able, unless held in check by an agitation in the country, to 
help itself to a portion of the national savings, limited only by 
the taxable patience of the public. A combination of circum- 
stances, however, counteracted this tendency at the period to 
which we are now referring, the most influential of which was 
that “ the landed interest was in a dissatisfied and uneasy state 
from anticipations of the great change in the commercial policy 

“I have observed that there is always a great deal of pressure for an 
increase of the army and navy, and a great complaint about the defencelessness 
of the country, whenever there is a surplus income over expenditure, Why» it 
is a tempting thing, l^rge heap of money at the table of the lixcheciuer, and 
the knowledge, on the part of the ‘ Services,’ that if John Bull can be suffi- 
ciently frightened into the cry for increased defences, there is a very good chance 
of some of the money being divided among them and theirs. Now, they have 
an eye on the surplus at this moment. I have an eye also, on that surplus, 
which makes me peculiarly interested in this question. I want to apply it to 
the repeal of the taxes on knowledge ; and, by spreading sound information 
among the people, to do something for their future happiness and prosperity.” 
^Speech of Rt. Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P., Manchester, January 26, 

1853- 
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of the country, which was to come into full effect at the com- 
mencement of the present year”* (1849). Moreover, the 
party which had been for many years engaged in the struggle 
for the overthrow of the Corn Laws threw its energies into the 
agitation for a reduction of expenditure, whilst the approaching 
year of the Great Exhibition tended to hold in check ideas of a 
warlike nature, and to make it the fashion, for a time at least 
to profess a faith in the tendency of the world towards peace. * 
The consequence of this state of things was a constant 
reduction of the military and naval expenditure from 1847 to 
1851, as will be seen on reference to the preceding tables 
During this time, with the exception of the usual letters from 
Admiral Napier, in the Times, on the state of the navy and a 
volume published at the close of 1850, by Sir Francis’ Head, 
Defenceless State of the Nation,” which was calcu- 
lated to throw ridicule on the subject by its exaggerations, 
little was said about a French invasion. Even the Great 
Duke’s letter was for a time forgotten. But only for a time : 
the occasion alone was wanting to revive the panic with in- 
creased violence. The country had been rapidly advancing 
to that state of prosperity in which its timidity and pug- 
nacity seem equally susceptible of excitement. Under the 
influence of free trade and the gold discoveries, our exports 
which in 1848 had been ;^52,849,ooo, amounted in 1851 
to ;674!448 ,ooo; they were destined to reach, in 1852, 
^7^,076,000, and to rise in 1853 to j being 

thus nearly doubled in five years. The revenue was in a satis- 
factory state, and the landed interest had nearly recovered 
from the despondency into which it had been thrown by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

It was under these circumstances that the coup d’etat of 
December 2nd, 1851, and the re-election of Louis Napoleon 
as President of the Republic, with augmented powers, furnished 
the occasion for the outburst of the second invasion panic. 

* Annual J^egister, vol . xci . p , 2 . 
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From that day to the meeting of Parliament, on the 3rd of 
February, a large portion of the metropolitan journals teemed 
with letters and articles of the most exciting character. The 
course pursued by these writers was inconsistent enough. 
They commenced by assailing personally, with unmeasured 
invective, the author of the coup d^etat, and heaping contemp- 
tuous epithets on the French people who had rewarded him 
with their suffrages ; and then forthwith they raised the cry of 
invasion, and proclaimed our defenceless condition — conduct 
which, as will be seen, drew on them the animadversions of 
the leading statesmen on the meeting of Parliament. At the 
same time there was the usual eruption of pamphlets, written 
chiefly by military and naval offlcers, containing projects for 
every variety of defensive armament. 

In the debate on the Address on the first night of the 
Session of 1852, almost every speaker alluded with disappro- 
bation to the inflammatory language of the press. 

I say that it is more than imprudent,” said the Earl of 
Derby, ‘‘that it is more than injudicious, that it is more than 
folly ; that it is perfect madness, at one and the same time to 
profess a belief in the hostile intentions of a foreign country, 
and to parade before the eyes of that very people the supposed 
inability of this country to defend itself j to magnify the 
resources of your supposed assailant, and to point out how 
easy would be the invasion if not the subjugation of this 
country (though, thank God ! the most violent have not yet 
spoken of subjugation) ; but to speak of that invasion, accom- 
panying it with details of the fearful amount of horror and 
bloodshed which, under any circumstances, must attend it, and 
then, in the same breath, to assail with every term of obloquy, 
of vituperation, and abuse, the public and private character of 
the man who wields that force which you say is irresistible.” * 

And again, speaking of the disposition of the President, he 
said : — 


Hansard, cxix. 22, 
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“ My Lords, I will go further, and I will say that I firmly 
believe that the French President personally is fully^ disposed 
to entertain friendly relations and to maintain a pacific policy 
towards other nations. But, my Lords, I think that if.anything 
could divert him from that course— if he were a man likely to 
be worked upon by his own personal feelings— if anything 
were likely to divert him from that course of policy which I 
believe his inclination and his sense of the interests of France 
are likely to make him take, it would be the injudicious, and, 
I may add, unjustifiable language which has been made use of 
by a large portion of the public press of this country in com- 
menting on the character of the French Government and 
people.” * 

In the House of Commons, on the same occasion. Lord 
John Russell, then Prime Minister, observed : — 

“ But really, to hear or read some of the letters, some of 
the language used by some portion of the press, one would 
imagine that these two great nations, so wealthy, so similar in 
enlightenment, were going to butcher one another, merely to 
try what would be the effect of percussion caps and needle 
guns.”t 

Both these statesmen, however, afforded substantial justifi- 
cation to the alarmists whom they thus eloquently rebuked, by 
intimating their determination to “ prepare our defences,” in 
order to make “ invasion impossible.” The public, of course, 
attributed their language to diplomatic reserve, whilst their 
action was quietly accepted as proof of impending danger. 

As we were destined during the year 1852 to witness the 
re-organisation of the militia, and an augmentation of our army 
and navy; and as the arguments by which these increased 
armaments were justified will be found to have exclusive 
reference to the danger of an invasion from France, it will be 
well to turn for a moment to the tables, and see exactly what 
the French Government had been doing since the downfall of 

^ Hansard, cxix. 21. f Hansard, cxix. 102. 
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Louis Philippe. Though it is rather beside the question— for 
we have never professed to match our land forces against those 
of France— it may be premised that the French army was 
“undergoing some reduction, and that the National Guard, 
whose million of armed men had been referred to with such 
alarming emphasis by Lord Palmerston in 1845, was being 
rapidly disbanded, and was destined ere long to disappear, with 
the exception of a nominal force kept up in a few large cities. 

A reference to the tables will show that, during the years 
1849, 1850, and 1851, the period which intervened between 
the first and second panic, the strength of the French navy, 
whether measured by the total expenditure, the number of 
men, or the number of ships in commission, was considerably 
less than in any three years since 1 840. It will be seen that 
the French expenditure, with the number of men and of ships in 
commission, both absolutely and in proportion to the British, 
was at the lowest point in 1851, the year which witnessed the 
renewal of the panic. These facts were stated at the time by 
those who resisted the increase of our armaments, and con- 
fronted the alarm of invasion j but their statements were dis- 
credited. 

On the i6th February, 1852, Lord John Russell explained 
to the House his proposed Militia Bill, tie alluded, at the 
outset, to his measure of 1848, the failure of which he frankly 
attributed to the necessity he was then under of proposing 
an increase of taxation. To demonstrate that he was not now 
acting under the pressure of the panic, he thus referred to the 
state of things under which he had formerly brought forward 
a similar project: — “At the time at which I then addressed 
the House, Louis Philippe was on the throne of France ; there 
was no apparent revolution at hand \ the disposition of that 
king was known to be pacific ; his counsels were moderate and 
wise.” This is an illustration of that curious feature in these 
political delusions, that we are always called on to forget them as 

* Hansard^ cxix. 551. 
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soon as they have served the purpose for which they are created. 
A, convenient veil is here drawn over the panic caused by 
Prince Joinville’s pamphlet, the Duke of Wellington’s letter, 
the Spanish marriages, the predicted flight of the Guards from 
London, and every other incident that had played its part 
prior to 1848. Lord John Russell now proposed a plan by 
which it should be possible to enrol for the first year not less 
than 70,000 men; in the next year, 100,000; in the third, 
about 120,000; with the possibility of increase to 150,000. 
But the Militia Bill was destined to be fatal to the ministry of 
which he had been Premier since the fall of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government in 1846. 

A word of explanation is necessary to throw a light on what 
folio v/ed. During the recess of Parliament, Lord Palmerston, 
the Foreign Minister, had withdrawn from the Government 
From the explanations which now took place, it appeared that, 
although there had been anterior differences between him and 
his colleagues, indeed between the Sovereign and her Foreign 
Secretary, the immediate cause of his retirement was the um 
authorised expression of his approbation of the coup d!'etat of 
December 2nd, 1851. It was foreseen that this secession 
menaced the existence of a Cabinet already weak, and a few 
days only were required, after the meeting of Parliament, to 
verify this view. On the motion to bring in the Local Militia 
Bill, on the 20th February, 1852, Lord Palmerston carried an 
amendment for giving a more extended scope to the measure, 
which was followed by the resignation of Lord John Russell’s 
Government, and the advent of Lord Derby to power. 

On the first exposition of his views as Prime Minister, on 
the 27th February, the Earl of Derby spoke as follows :~— 

“ My Lords, I believe that our naval forces were never 
in a better or more effective condition than at this moment. I 
believe that for all purposes, whether as regards the protection 
of our own shores, the defence of the numerous and distant 
colonies which form our empire, or for the protection of that 
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extended commerce which crosses every sea and fills every 
port in the wide world, I believe that, for all such purposes, our 
navy was never in a more effective state than it is now/' * 

As soon as the new ministry were constituted, they prepared 
another Militia Bill, which was introduced into the House by 
the Home Secretary on the 29th of March. This measure met 
the approval of Lord Palmerston, to whose energetic support it 
mainly owed its success. He could almost, indeed, claim to be 
its author ; for it transpired, incidentally, in the course of the 
discussion, that his frequent questions in the House, in the 
time of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, had had the effect of inducing 
them to prepare a measure for revising the Militia laws, but a 
change of ministry had prevented them from bringing it 
forward.! Lord Palmerston, moreover, in the course of the 
debates, identified himself more exclusively with the policy of 
the Bill, by stating that he had pressed on Lord John Russell, 
in 1846, the necessity of a similar measure. { To him, also, 
was left the task of finding arguments for the Bill ; and it must 
be admitted that he fulfilled the duties of an advocate with a 
courage, at least, that could not be surpassed. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Walpole for introducing the 
measure, however ably stated, were so cautiously guarded by 
disavowals of any special ground for alarm, and so prudently 
seasoned with pledges for our peaceful foreign relations, that 
they were almost, as good arguments for his opponents as for 
his own party; whilst the more general motives assigned, 
founded on vague and shadowy assumptions of possible danger, 
would have been equally indisputable if our existing navy had 
been ten times as efficient as it had just been declared to be by 
Lord Derby. 

Lord Palmerston took a much bolder course. Falling back 
on his own idea of steam navigation having given an advantage 

* Hansard, cxix. 894.^ 

t Mr. Sidney Herbert, Hansard, cxix. 587. 

X Hansard, cxix. 575. 
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to our neighbour, or, to use his favourite phrase, having “thrown 
. . j i-Lp, pTinrvnpl he now insisted on the practic- 

a bridge across the Cnannei, ne nuw 

ability of fifty or sixty thousand men being 

notice, from Cherbourg to our shores m a single night bucn 
a declaration had not been before heard from one holding high 
rank in that House. It overleapt all reliance on our diplomacy, 
or our fleets ; and, strange enough in one who had offered sue 
eager congratulations to the author of the Coup the 

assumption of such a danger as this implied that oui neig hour 
was little better than a buccaneer. But this hypothesis of 
sudden invasion is absolutely indispensable for affording the 
alarmists any standing ground whatever. Take away the liability 
to surprise, by admitting the necessity of a previous ground of 
quarrel, and the delays of a diplomatic correspondence, and 
you have time to collect your fleet, and drill an army.^ Admit 
the argument of suddenness of danger, and the only way of pre- 
venting your coasts and metropolis from being invaded by an 
army of fifty or sixty thousand men, is by being always pre- 
pared with an organised and disciplined force to repel them. 

It was natural that such views should not pass unquestioned 
by intelligent professional men ; among whom the veteran 
General who represented Westminster was prominent in show- 
ing the practical difficulties of sending large expeditions over 
sea, and in demonstrating that the sudden arrival of a French 
army in this metropolis was simply an impossibility.'^ t Here 
is a specimen of the undaunted courage with which Lord 
Palmerston set at naught the experience of the hero of a score 
of battle-fields : — 

My hon. and gallant friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) stated 
that, in collecting a large force for the purpose of crossing the 
Channel, such an extensive preparation must be made as would 


• ** 


ns a good stoat man, and let ns have him for sixty days to train him. 
ad te will be as good a soldier as you can Evidence Lord 

Iaioihge, C§mm&nder^in-Chief^- before Seiastepol Committee, 
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give us ample notice ; but he is much mistaken with regard to 
the want of facilities which neighbouring countries possess for 
collecting together a formidable force and bringing it over to 
this country, without our having lengthened, or, indeed, even 
timely notice. The very ship despatched to convey to this 
country intelligence of the threatened armament would probably 
not reach our shores much sooner than the hostile expedition.” * 
The naval authorities in the House were also heard on a 
question in which the character and efficiency of their service 
were so much involved. Admiral Berkeley, who had been a 
Lord of the Admiralty under the previous Government, re- 
marked that ‘^Lord Palmerston had spoken of the French 
being enabled to raise 50,000 or 60,000 men in Cherbourg ; 
but he did not tell the House how these men were to be trans- 
ported across the Channel ; ” and the gallant speaker went on to 
say, “ he. would tell the noble Lord, the member for Tiverton, 
that it would take fifty or sixty vessels to embark those men he 
spoke of as being ready for action at Cherbourg, and it would 
take as many more vessels to protect them in the Channel.” 
He added, with a view to allay the absurd panic that had 
lately run through the country,” that with an addition of 4,000 
men and 1,000 boys to the. navy, he would undertake to say 
that they would have a fleet of thirty steamers in the Channel, 
none of which would be under 900 or 1,000 tons, and that in 
the presence of such a force, he would defy any enemy to 
attempt a surprise ; adding, characteristically, that “ he should 
like to see them attempt to disembark on our shores in the 
face of such a force.” f 

Incidental to these debates was a motion made on the 30th of 
March, by Mr. Anderson (the head of the great Peninsulaj and 
Oriental Steamship Company), “to show how invasion might 
be rendered impossible,” in which he called attention to the 
Report of a Committee, appointed at his instance in 1849, 
which had recommended the Government to retain the services 

* Hansard^ cxx. 293. f Hansard, cxx. 1136-7. 
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of onr numerous merchant steamers as a reserve force for the 
defence of our shores. He pointed out the great advantage 
this country possessed over all others in the number of its 
merchant steamers ; that for every horse-power possessed 
France, we had twenty (in sailing vessels our superiority in 
tonnage being only as five to one) j he stated, from evidence* 
before the Committee, that upwards of a thousand of these 
vessels could be made available in case of war, and pledged 
himself to produce a private tradesman who, for ;;^2oo, would, 
fit the largest steamer to carry the heaviest pivot gun ; and he 
alleged that the private company with which he was connected 
could, alone, furnish vessels enough to form a line within signal 
distance of each other from the Channel Islands to the North 
Foreland.* Mr. Anderson went into the subject with a 
thorough practical knowledge of all its details, and carried the 
House, as he had carried his Committee, with him. His 
motion was accepted by the Government, but never acted on. 

This motion w^as, however, only an episode in that great 
debate of the session which reflected the panic that had been 
excited in certain quarters out-of-doors. In spite of the 
opfjosition of the Liberals and the Free-Trade party, the Militia 
Bill was passing through its various stages j and Lord Palmers- 
ton’s theory of a nocturnal invasion, by a large army, con- 
tinued to be the pivot of the debate. The weight of pro- 
fessional authority having gone so strongly against this theory, 
civilians were now encouraged to speak out ; and Lord John 
Russell, towards the close of the debate on the second reading, 
reinarked, with unwonted bluntness, that he did not wish to 
be mixed up with those who entertained apprehensions of the 
sudden arrival^ in this country of 50,000 hostile troops in a 
single night, without notice of any kind being received in this 
country ; or that we should hear of an army marching up to 
London without our having had any previous symptoms of 
#sli ity Those were notions which were founded upon panic 

* Hanmrd, cxx, 369—375, 
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rather than on reasonable calculation/' * It was natural, too, 
that those members of the House who were identified with that 
body of British representatives residing at foreign caj^itals 
whom Burke has designated “ licensed spies, should have 
revolted at such an imputation of want of vigilance on their 
part as was implied in this apprehended sudden invasion, and 
they found an ardent and eloquent defender in the present Sir 
Robert Peel, who had just previously withdrawn from the field 
of diplomacy. 

What, I should like to know," said he, is meant by the 
term ‘sudden invasion,' which is so often used, but with little 
consideration? The noble Lord, the member for Tiverton 
(Lord Palmerston), has defined it thus : ‘We have to provide,' 
he says, ‘ not against a danger which may happen in six or 
eight months, but which may happen in a month or a fortnight, 
from the time when it is first apprehended.' I ask the House, 
and I ask the country, is it possible to admit this definition 
of the noble Lord ? Let the House for one moment figure to 
itself the noble Lord sitting in Downing Street, with all the 
threads of European diplomacy concentrated, like so many 
electric wires, in his cabinet ; and let the House then figure to 
itself the surprise of the noble Lord, on being told that that 
day fortnight 150,000 men were to be landed on the shores of 
Britain ! Do you think the noble Lord believes this to be 
possible ? Not at all." f 

Following after nearly the whole of these speakers, and on 
the last night of the debate on the second reading of the 
Militia Bill, Lord Palmerston thus manfully stood his ground : 
— “ The application of steam to navigation has in effect made 
a bridge over the Channel, and has given the means of quick 
attack an attack on a scale of magnitude such as did not 
exist before. Again, it is said we should know beforehand, if 
any preparations were being made. I say you might not 
know, because, by the internal arrangements of railways, the 

* Haitsard, cxx. looo. f Hansard, cxx. 1078. 
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animosity should have been revived. This feeling received a 
great impulse from what was occurring on the other side of the 
Channel. By a singular coincidence, the imposing national 
tribute of a public funeral in St. Paul’s, on the i8th of November, 
t8s 2, was followed by the voting for the Empire in France on 
the 2ist. The historical painter might have represented the 
third Napoleon rising from the yet open tomb of the vanquisher 
of the first ! What wonder, if in some minds there was the 
irritating consciousness that all the great deeds of the depaited 
hero had not borne permanent fruits ? The feeling of appre- 
hension, however, predominated. The traditional terror con- 
nected with the name of Bonaparte was revived ; people began 
again to talk of invasion, and before Christmas the alarmists 
had more complete possession of the field than at any irrevious 

time. 

On the 6th of December, 1852, Lord Malmesbury formally 
announced, in the House of Lords, the election of the Emperor 
of the French. He spoke in terms of the most unqualified 
confidence of the friendly and pacific intentions of the ruler 
and people of France. “I believe,” said his Lordship, “that 
the Emperor himself, and the great mass of his people, deeply 
feel the necessity, for the interests of both countries, that we 
should be on a footing of profound peace , and, on the other 
hand, they see the great folly and crime which it would be on 
either side to provoke war. They must know that a war, as 
far as it would lead to the subjugation of either country by the 
other, is an absurdity ; that neither country, so great, so power- 
ful, and so independent, could in any manner subjugate the 
other, and that, therefore, war must be as useless as cruel, and 
as inglorious as useless.” * 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory than this an- 
nouncement, had it not been accompanied by a practical 
commentary elsewhere, which, in the eyes of the unsophistic- 
ated public, converted these excellent sentiments into hollow 

* Hansard, cx . niii . 975 . 
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diplomatic phrases. On the very same evening on which this 
communication was made to the Lords, the Government pro- 
posed in the Commons an addition of 5,000 seamen and 1,500 
marines to the navy, on the ground, as alleged by the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, that “the time had arrived when, with the 
most pacific intentions, it was absolutely necessary that we 
should put our Channel defences in a new position, and man 
the Channel with a large force.” ^ Had it been his studied 
purpose to furnish arguments to the alarmists out-of-doors, 
nothing could have been contrived more calculated to swell the 
panic cry of invasion than the tone of mystery and reserve with 
which the Naval Secretary deprecated all discussion on this 
vote : — 

“ He trusted that, if he should then decline to enter into 
any detailed information with respect to that vote, no gentle- 
man would attribute such a course to a desire to treat him 
individually with discourtesy, but would feel that it was owing 
to the determination at which the Government had arrived, after 
the most serious consideration, that it would be better, under exist- 
ing circumstances, not to enter into any particulars with respect to 
that course. He asked the present vote from the House of 
Commons, not as a vote of confidence in any particular ministry, 
but as a vote of confidence in that Executive which, whatever 
party might be at the head of the Government, must necessarily 
be charged with the defence of the country, must necessarily be 
in possession of secret and hiiportant intelligence, and must neces- 
sarily be the fitting and only judge how far that intelligence ought 

to be communicated to the HouseJ^ t 

If anything could add to the mistrust in the public mind 

which this was calculated to produce, it was the readiness with 
which the leading statesmen on the Opposition side of the 
House accepted the doctrine of implicit confidence in the 
Executive. Sir Francis Baring, in expressing his approval of 
the proposed increase, remarked that “ no one knew more than 

* Hansard^ cxxiii. 1006. t Hansard^ cxxiii. 1006—7. 
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himself how difficult it was to state the 

It was for the Govenrmerrt to state 

.hat they thought n-sa^ for se v- 

he was not one oi tnose • i o-pn^rpillv acted upon, 

» # Tln'c; doctrine, which, u generally , 

“STe .. " of 'ono of «.= chief 

Sose of Commons, proceeds f posSon 

assummg that the Jixecuave c , ^ warlike pre- 

nf c;prrets unknown to the public, respecting 

fm^Sns or the political attitude of other countries ; and, 

Londly in assuming that, if the Government 

uch sfcmt informatffin, there could be half as much mcon- 
such secret ’ ^ pj of Commons as from 

vemence from disclosing It to me nuua in the 

the adoption of this principle of abject confidence in 

^^t^proposed increase in the navy was, however carried 
without a dMsion. An addition of 

horses for the artillery was also voted. There had been 3 ooo 
men previously added to the army, and, as we 
was given to the Government to raise 80,000 men for the 
militif— 50,000 for the first year, and gOiOoo more for the 
second. All this was achieved during their few months of office 
bv the Earl of Derby’s Government, who, so long as they were 
engaged in making these additions to our establislinients, met 
with support from their opponents ; but, that task achieved, 
thenceforth the benefit of implicit confidence m the Executive 
was no longer extended to them, and they were overthrown a 
few days afterwards in a division on the Budget, which was 
virtually a vote of want of confidence, and were succeeded by 

Lord -Auberdeen^s administration* 

This increase in our armaments failed to allay, in the 
sliehtest degree, the agitation of the alarmists. It seems to be 
thf peculiaf characteristic of these panics, that they who fall 
. under their influence are deprived of all remembrance of what 

* Hansard, cxxiii . 1013 . 
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has been already done for their security. This state of mind is 
natural enough in those who embrace the hypothesis that we 
are in nightly danger of an invasion, without notice or provoca- 
tion, by an army of 50,000 men. These persons do not employ 
their minds in discussing the probable grounds of quarrel with 
France, or in speculating on the chances of a rupture ; but they 
assume the constant disposition for war on the part of our 
neighbour, as well as his complete preparation for attack. 
From the moment that such a theory of invasion as this is 
adopted, any plan of defence must necessarily be insufficient 
for security. It is to this state of mind that all the writers and 
speakers on the subject addressed themselves, as may be seen 
by a mere glance at the titles of the pamphlets which issued in 
unprecedented numbers from the press in the present year 
(1852).’*' 

The alarm was constantly stimulated by startling paragraphs 
in the newspapers. One day the French army at Rome was 
reported to be chafing and dissatisfied because it could not 
share in the invasion of England and the sack of London. 
The next there were whispered revelations of a secret plan, 
divulged by General Changarnier, for invading England and 

* The following' are specimens ; — “A Letter on the Defence of England by 
Corps of Volunteers and MiUtia,” by Sir Chas. Jas. Napier. “The Invasion 
of England,” by an Englishman and a Civilian. “National Defences,’’ by 
Montagu Gore, Esq. “A Letter to Lord John Russell, containing Sug- 
gestions for forming a Reserve Force,” signed “ George Paget.” “ Memor- 
andum on the Necessity of a Secretary of State for our Defence and War 
Establishments.” “ Proposals for the Defence of the Country by means of a 
Volunteer Force,” by John KIinloch, late Captain 2nd Life Guards, 
“Defensive Position of England,” by Captain Chas. Knox. “ The Peril of 
Portsmouth,” by Jas. Fergusson, Esq. “A Plan for the Formation of a 
Maritime Militia,” by Captain C. Elliot. “ Observations on Commissariat, 
Field Service, and Home Defences,” by Sir Randolph I. Routh. “The 
National Defence of England,” by Baron P. E. Translated by Captain J. E. 
Addison. ‘'Thoughts on National Defence,” by Rear-Admiral Bowles. 
“ Brief Suggestions on the Subject of War and Invasion.” “Notes on the 
Defensive Resources of Great Britain,” by Captain Fyers, Half-pay, Royal 
Artillery. 
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seizing the metropolis (which he publicly contradicted). Then 
we were told of a plot for securing a naval station in the West 
Indies Next, the French Government had sent an order for 
steam ’frigates to Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow (which was con- 
tradicted on the authority of those gentlemen). There was a 
cry of alarm at the apparition of a French ship of war at 
Dover, which, it afterwards turned out; had been driven in by 
stress of weather. Then there were small French vessels of 
war seen moving about the Isle of Wight, to the surprise of 
some of our authorities, who should have known that the 
French Government are bound by convention to send cruisers 
into the Channel to see that the fisheries regulations are 
observed by tlieir fishermen ; and then came the old story of 
French vessels being seen taking soundings in our waters, 
though, as everybody knows, the most perfect charts of the 
Channd, published under the authority of the Admiralty, may 

be purchased for a few shillings. 

But these little paragraphs, which flew from journal to 
journal, would have fallen harmless on the public ear if they 
had not been accompanied by alarming reports from “ our own 
correspondents ” in Paris of the immense increase going on in 
the French navy. Besides, there was the eloquent silence of 
our own Secretary of the Admiralty when he proposed the 
augmentation of our navy. What could that reserve and 
secrecy mean but something too frightful to reveal ? True, the 
French army had been reduced by 50,000 men, and the 
National Guard was practically dissolved, but that did not 
concern us. What object could a Bonaparte possibly have in 
doubling the strength of his navy if it was not to attack 
England? To show to what an extent this delusion gained 
credence, let us quote from an article in that generally accurate 
historical record, the Annual Register, for September 21, 1852 : 
“ The French have been making gigantic efforts to raise their 
navy to a formidable strength ; ” and after entering into many 
details to show the large additions made to their fleet, the 
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article thus concludes : “ Their navy seems to have doubled in 
effective strength within the two years of the Prince President’s 
power.” ^ So strong were the feelings of suspicion, jealousy, 
and apprehension on this subject at the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment in February, 1853, that Mr. Ewart, with a view of offering 
a public denial to these alarming rumours, took the extra- 
ordinary course of addressing a letter of inquiry to M. Ducos, 
the Minister of Marine, whose answer, which obtained general 
publicity at the time, is here reproduced : — 


Paris, February 25, 1853. 

“ Sir, — The questions which you do me the honour to put 
in your letter of the 19th of February might perhaps appear to 
me unusual if my mind really entertained the strange ideas 
which some persons appear to ascribe to me in England. 

But far from considering these questions indiscreet or in- 
opportune, I rejoice at them, because they afford me an 
opportunity of giving you the complete assurance of my peace- 
ful sentiments. 

“ I should consider it as the greatest of misfortunes if a 
serious misunderstanding should break out between the two 
nations, and I desire with all my heart that the best intelligence 
may continue to prevail between them. 

“Your newspapers make much stir about our presumed 
warlike preparations. I confine myself to declaring to you 
that I have not armed a single gun-boat, stirred a single cannon, 
or equipped a single sailor. I remain the calm spectator of 
the enormous expenses which you are making to conjure away 
an imaginary danger, and I admire the facility with which you 
augment your Budget when no real necessity prescribes it. 

“If the members of your Parliament who are so preoccupied 
with our projects of invasion would give themselves the trouble 
of paying us a short visit, they would be more surprised than I 
am myself, perhaps, at the extreme readiness with which the 

* Anniial Register, 1852, p. 148, “ Chroniglq,” 
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rumour (almost amounting to a pleasantry) of our supposed 
warlike preparations has been received among you. 

“ I thank you, Sir, for allowing me to establish a certain 
degree of intercourse between us, and I beg you to accept the 
expression of my most distinguished sentiments. 


‘‘Monsieur Ewart, Membre cle la Chambre 
cles Communes, etc.” 


“Theodore Ducos. 


With M. Ducos the writer of these pages had not the 
honour of a personal acquaintance, but he happened to be on 
terms of very intimate friendship with one of his colleagues, 
with whom he was in correspondence at the time, and from 
whom he received the following note, which had been written 
to him by the Minister of Marine at the moment of receivmg 
the letter of inquiry from Mr. Ewart. As this letter was penned 
by M. Ducos under circumstances which precluded any idea of 
concealment or misrepresentation, it will be read with probably 
gi eater interest than the more formal communication, especially 
that part which refers to the Cabinet device common to both 
countries of resorting to imaginary terrors as a means of swelling 
Budgets and strengthening majorities ; 

“My dear Colleague,— Do you read the English journals 
and the debates in Parliament ? 

Verily I am astonished at the din they are making on the 
other side of the Channel. "Will you believe that I have just 
received a letter from a member of the House of Commons 
asking me seriously if the armaments we are preparing are 
destined for a war with England, and if we are pushing this 
constant augmentation of the forces of the two nations in a 
spirit of rivalry ! I send you the letter, that you may not 
doubt my veracity. Will you answer it, or shall I ? 

Our armaments ! forsooth. What does it mean ? You 
know as well as I that to this day w'e have not armed a poor 
httle boat beyond our ordinary fleet. With a Budget reduced 
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by forty millions (francs) compared with the Budget of Louis 
Philippe, we are obliged to confine ourselves within the 
narrowest limits. 

“ England increases her Budget of this year by sixteen 
millions (francs) ; she forms her militia ; she recruits her 
sailors ; she makes her coasts bristle with heavy artillery. We 
look on tranquilly, without comprehending all these efforts, 
and without having for a single instant the idea or the appre- 
hension that she is going to invade us. 

“ Mr. Ewart asks me in confidence, and whispering in my 
ear, if we are actuated by sentiments of rivalry in pushing our 
armaments ! I declare that I cannot understand it We have 
not armed one vessel, we have not touched one gun, we have 
not equipped one soldier, we have not recruited one cabin- 
boy: and they ask US seriously if we are a very thunderbolt 
of war ! It seems to me, that the question might be more 
seasonably addressed to the members of the English Cabinet, 
who are covering themselves with armour, and who possibly 
may not be very much distressed by these imaginary terrors {as we 
have sometimes seen among ourselves')^ inasmuch as they efiable 
the 77 i to swell their Budget, and serve to strengthen a so77iewhat 
uncertain majority in Parlia 7 nent, 

“ Ah ! my dear colleague, you see that all the geese do not 
come from the United States, or swim in the Seine. You 
perceive that the question from London makes me quite merry. 
Forgive me, my dear colleague. I conclude by asking whether 
I must write to Mr. Ewart, and tell him, for his great satis- 
faction, that I am a greater friend to peace than himself, and 
that I look upon war between France and England as a 
universal calamity, which every wise man ought to exert him- 
self to prevent. Theodore Ducos.’’ 

But this excellent attempt of Mr. Ewart to allay the public 
excitement produced no apparent effect Nothing could sur- 
pass the childlike simplicity with which any of the above 
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absurd and improbable rumours respecting the hostile prepara- 
tions of the French were believed, unless it were the stolid 
scepticism with which all offers to demonstrate their falsehood 

were rejected. 

It will be well to turn for an instant to the tables in the 
first page, and bring the question of the state of the French 
navy at this time to the test of those authentic figures. Let us 
take the specific allegation in the Annual Register for 1852 
(Sept. 21), that, during the two years of the Prince President’s 
power, the French navy was doubled in effective force. 
Louis Napoleon was declared President of the Republic on 
the 20th of December, 1848, and was proclaimed Emperor on 
the 2nd of December, 1852. His term of presidency may there- 
fore be said to have extended over the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 
and 1852. The following figures give the total expenditure, 
the amount of wages in dockyards, the number of seamen, and 
the number of ships in commission, for each of those years, and 
also for the two preceding years, 1847 being the last year of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, and 1848 the first year of the Re- 
public : — 



Wage.*? 

Total 

No. 

No. of 


in Dock- 

Expendi- 

of 

Ships in 


yards. 

ture, 

Seamen. 

Commission. 


£ 

£ 



1847 

448,333 

5,145,900 

32,169 

240 

1848 

444,08s 

4,985,872 

28,760 

242 

1849 

456,155 

3,923,276 

27,063 

211 

1850 

432,837 

3,406,866 

24,679 

181 

1851 

416,773 

3,293,737 

22,316 

166 

1852 

425,811 

3,462,271 

25,016 

17 


Taking i85r, the third year of the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon, when, it will be admitted, his policy must have had 
time to develop itself, and comparing it with the sixteen 
previous years comprised in the table given in the first page, 
it will be seen that there is only one year (1835) when France 
had so few ships in commission; only two years (1835-6) in 
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which she maintained so few seamen ; and only five years 
(1835-6-7-8-9) when the total expenditure had been so low. 
And, instead of the effective force being doubled, it will be 
seen that a continual reduction had been going on during the 
first three years of the President’s rule, with' only an insignifi- 
cant rise in 1852. The diminution in the dockyard expendi- 
ture was, in both countries, proportionately less than in the 
other items, owing to the more costly nature of the new naval 
constructions. 

If we take the average of the four years 1849 1^52? it 

will be found to be very much less than the average of the last 
ten years of Louis Philippe’s reign ; and, looking back over 
the tables of both countries for the whole period, it will be 
found that scarcely at any time was the French navy so weak, 
in comparison with that of England, as in 1851. M, Ducos, 
in the above private letter to his colleague, asserts that his 
expenditure was forty millions (;^t, 600,000) less than that of 
his predecessor in the time of Louis Philippe ; and if we com- 
pare the year 1852 with that of 1847, it more than verifies his 
statement 

It is now very well known, apart from the proofs afforded 
by these figures, that, owing to the embarrassed state of the 
French finances during the Republic, and the struggle, in- 
volving the very existence of social order, then going on, very 
little attention was paid to the navy. A Parliamentary Com- 
mission, of which M. Dufaure was named “Reporter,” was 
appointed by the National Assembly in 1849, to inquire into 
the state of the navy, and two goodly quarto volumes were the 
result, with minutes of the evidence and the discussions ; but 
its proceedings were brought to an untimely end by the Co7ip 
Etat of the 2nd December, 1851, and they led to but few 
practical results. 

It was under circumstances so little calculated to provoke 
our fear or resentment, that the cry of alarm and defiance was 
roused more loudly than ever through the wunter and spring of 

L Xi 
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1852-3. Men of the highest political and social rank resigned 
themselves to the excitement. Two Cabinet Ministers, who 
had gone to their constituents for re-election on taking office 
in Lord Aberdeen’s Government, were afterwards called on by 
their opponents in the House, to explain the violent language 
uttered by them at the hustings in allusion to the ruler and 
people of France.^' 

“ I tell you,” said the Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire, 
addressing the militia of that county, “the time is coming 
when everybody throughout this realm will have reason to be 
thankful that you have come forward to defend your hearths 
and homes. ”t 

Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, through the columns of a public 
journal, thus added fuel to the flame : — “ I have received 
positive information, which cannot be doubted, that the French 
are now striving to the very utmost to increase their naval 
force in every manner \ and that arrangements have now been 
officially decided upon, to continue, year after year, similar 
exertions. I cannot give my authority, but trust that I shall 
be believed when I say that this information can be most 
thoroughly relied upon.” And the writer adds, by way of 
emphasis, “ I repeat that the information I have received, of 
preparations which can only be made for aggression, may be 
relied on.”:]: 

At the same time, the strictures of the leading journals 
assumed a more virulent tone towards the chief of the French 
people. Such had been the withering influence of legislative re- 
strictions and fiscal exactions upon the periodical press, that 
the publication of daily newspapers was restricted to the three 
capitals of the United Kingdom, and their circulation among 
twenty-six millions of people did not exceed, in the aggregate, 
sixty or seventy thousand copies daily. A monopoly of pub- 
licity was, indeed, virtually possessed by one London journal, 

* Mansard, exxiv. 267. f IMd, exxiv. 293, quoted. 

X Tmes, February 7-12, 1853. 
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whose conductors had thus the power of giving the impress of 
public opinion to whatever views they chose to espouse. The 
columns of this paper now teemed with the most violent de- 
nunciations of the French ruler, not unmixed with expressions 
of contempt for the people of France. One writer^ of a series 
of impassioned invectives was betrayed into expressions not 
obscurely suggestive of assassination. 


A reaction was at length produced in a quarter supposed to 
be peculiarly influenced by this journal. That part of the 
community most slow to enter upon any public movement, the 
merchants and bankers of London, convened, by circular, a 
meeting of those who feel called upon at this time publicly to 
express their deep concern at witnessing the endeavours con- 
tinually made to create and perpetuate feelings of mistrust, ill- 
will, and hostility between the inhabitants of the two great 
nations of England and France,” and they took the unprece- 
dented step of sending to the Emperor of the French a deputa- 
tion of leading citizens, carrying with them an address bearing 
more than a thousand signatures. 


On the meeting of Parliament, Mr. Disraeli took an oppor- 
tunity of drawing attention to these manifestations of hatred 
and terror towards France, declaring that it was extremely 
strange and startling, that, under such circumstances, an idea 
should have seemed to enter into almost every man’s brain, and 
an expression into every man’s mouth, that ■we are on the eve 
of a rupture with that country.” And, alluding to the gross 
attacks that had been levelled at the ruler of France, he said : 

iRemember, that all this time, while the French Govern- 
ment were quietly and diplomatically working with our Govern- 
ment for great objects of public benefit and advantage that 

French Government were painted as corsairs and banditti, f 

* Letters of ' ■ An Englishman, " in the Times. 

t Take, as a specimen, the similitude of burglars, under which, when 
spealangof the danger of invasion, our brave and polished neighbours were 
^ well-known writer of the day— a man of rank and a clergyman : 

When burglars are about we examine the scullery and cellar windows • we 
L L 2 
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watching to attack our coasts without the slightest pi'ovocation 
and without the slightest warning/'^ 

Such was the state of feeling in the spring of 1853. The 
nation had grown rich and prosperous with a rapidity beyond 
all precedent. Our exports had risen from ;:^52,849,ooo in 
1848, to ^^98,933,000 in 1853, having nearly doubled in five 
years. History shows that such a condition of things is fruitful 
in national follies and crimes, of which war is but the greatest. 
The time is not yet, though it will come, when people will 
be able to bear the blessings of prosperity and liberty, with 
peace. Whilst it seemed only a question upon whom we 
should expend our exuberant forces — whether on France or 
some other enemy — w^e “ drifted” into hostilities in an unex- 
pected direction. The Turk was allowed to declare war for us 
against Russia, after we had agreed to the terms of peace 
offered for us on behalf of the latter country. Could this have 
happened amid the commercial depression and gloom of 1848? 

The sudden change which was now to be witnessed in the 
temper of the public and the action of the Government was so 
iinlooked for, and so utterly beyond all rational calculation, that 
it might be compared to the shifting of the view in a kaleido- 
scope. By way of bringing what took place clearly, and in the 
fewest words, home to the reader’s apprehension, let us illustrate 
it by an individual case. Let us suppose an invalid to have been 
ordered, for the benefit of his health, to make the voyage to 
Australia and back. He left England in the month of February 
or March. The militia was preparing for duty ; the coasts and 
dockyards were being fortified 3 the navy, army, and artillery 
were all in course of augmentation ; inspectors of artillery and 
cavalry were reported to be busy on the southern coasts ; depu- 
tations from railway companies, it was said, had been waiting on 

try the histenings of our doors, hang up bells to warn us, get dogs and police 
to watch for us, and go to bed in confidence that we are so prepared against 
an attack, that few are likely to attempt it.” — S. G. O., in 'Times (Ilaristtrd, 
cxxiv. 290). 

^ Hansardy cxxiv. 263. 
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the Admiralty and Ordnance, to explain how rapidly the com- 

* • 

missanat and military stores could be transported from the 
Tower to Dover or Portsmouth ; and the latest paragraph of 
news from the Continent was that our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel were practising the embarkation and disem- 
barkation of troops by night. He left home amidst all these 
alarms and preparations for a French invasion. After an ab- 
sence of four or five months, during which time he had no 
opportunity of hearing more recent news from Europe, he steps 
on shore at Liverpool, and the first newspaper he sees informs 
him that the English and French fleets are lying side by side in 
Besika Bay. An impending naval engagement between the 
two powers is naturally the idea that first occurs to him ; but, 
glancing at the leading article of the journal, he learns that 
England and France have entered into an alliance, and that they 
are on the eve of commencing a sanguinary war against Russia 1 
Leaving our imaginary individual to recover from his sur- 
prise, it may naturally be inferred that he would feel some mis- 
givings as to the prudence of placing ourselves at the mercy of 
a ruler whom he had so recently heard denounced as little 
better than a bandit and a pii*ate. It would certainly have 
required a much smaller effort of the imagination to have sus- 
pected a plot between our ally and the enemy, by which the 
two Emperors — having united their forces at Sebastopol, taken 
our army captive, and destroyed our fleet — should have seized 
on Constantinople and Egypt, and made a partition of Turkey, 
than to have believed in the possibility of an invasion by an 
army of fifty or sixty thousand Frenchmen in a single night, 
without notice or provocation. 

No such doubts, however, seem to have troubled the minds 
of our alarmists. They who had been the most vehement in 
their denunciations of the French Government were now the 
strongest supporters of the Anglo-French alliance, and the 
loudest in clamouring for a war with Russia ; and, for the next 
five years, no more was heard of a French invasion. 



THE THIRD PANIC. 

1859 — 1860 — 1 86 1. 


“ We must have one more war with Russia for the independ- 
ence and freedom of Europe, and then all will unite in favour 
of reduction of armaments,” was the language with which 
. some friends of peace reconciled themselves to the Crimean 
War. . They have since seen additions made to the permanent 
armed forces of Europe, equalling, probably, in numbers the 
armies engaged in the Crimean struggle. So true is the saying 
of Bastiat, that “ the ogre, War, costs as much for his digestion 
as for his meals.” 

It was formerly said of us, that we were a warlike, but not 
a military nation. The Russian War has gone far to make us 
both. 

At the close of the great French War, in 1815, there were 
not wanting members of the Whig aristocracy, and a phalanx 
of distinguished popular leaders, to call back the nation to its 
old maxims against large standing armies in time of peace ; 
and who not only kept alive the jealousy of permanent camps 
and barracks, but opposed the formation even of clubs set 
apart exclusively for the “ Services,” and denounced the whole 
paraphernalia of a military organisation. T//ej> did not accept 
war as the normal state of mankind ; nor did discarding 
all reliance on the spirit and patriotism of the people, attempt 
to drill them, like Russians or Austrians, into mere warlike 
machines.* But at the termination of the Crimean War, the 

The following is a specimen of the langujige in which our fathers were 
addressed by their great political leaders nearly half a century ago. And these 
were the sentiments of the Hollands, Miltons, I.ansdo\vnes, Tierneys, Brough- 

ams, Russells, and even tlie Grenvilles and Wellesleys, of tho.se days: ‘*^In 

despotic countries it may be necessary to maintain great armies as seminaries of 
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governing powers of this country seemed# to be possessed but 
of one idea — how Englishmen could be drilled and disciplined 
into a state of constant readine^ g;)r future Continental 

warlike spirit. The mind, which in such wretched coi|n,tries has no noble object 
to employ its powers, almost necessarily sinks into languor and lethargy, when 
it is not roused to the destructive phrensy of war. The show of war during 
peace, may be necessary to preserve the chibf skill of the barbarian’' and to 
keep up the only exalted feeling of the slave. The savage soon throws of|f 
habits of order ; and the slave is ever prone to relapse into the natural coward- 
ice of his debased condition. But in this mightiest of Free Commitnities, 
where no human faculty is suffered to lie dormant and where habitiCal order, 
by co-operation, gives effect to the intense and incessant exertion of power, 
the struggles of honourable ambition, the fair contests of political party, the 
enterprises of ingenious industry, the pursuits of elegant art, the fearless 
exercise of reason upon the most venerable opinions, and upon the acts of the 
highest authorities, the race of many for wealth, and of a few for power or 
fame, are abundantly sufficient to cultivate those powers, and to inspire those 
energies which, at the approach of war, submit to discipline, and quickly 
assume the forms of military science and genius. A free nation like ours, full 
of activity and boldness, and yet full of order, has all the elements and habits 
of an army, prepared by the happy frame of its society. We require no mili- 
tary establishments to nurse our martial spirit. It is our distinction, that we 
have ever proved ourselves in time of need a nation of warriors, and that we 
never have been a people of soldiers. It is no refinement to say that the 
national courage and intellect have acted with the more vigour on the approach 
of hostility, because we are not teased and worried into petty activity ; because 
a proud and serious people have not been degraded in their own eyes by acting 
their awkward part in holiday parade. Where arms are the national occupa-* 
tion, the intervals of peace are times of idleness, during which a part, at least, 
of the people must fit themselves for the general business, by exercising the 
talents and qualities which it requires. But where the pursuits of peace require 
the highest activity, and the nature of the government calls forth the highest 
spirit, the whole people must always possess the materials and principles of a 
military character. Freemen are brave, because they rely on themselves. 
Liberty is our national point of honour. The pride of liberty is the spring of 
our national courage. The independent spirit, the high feeling of personal 
dignity, and the consequent sensibility to national honour, the true sources of 
that valour for which this nation has been renowned for ages, have been, in a 
great measure, created and preserved by their being accustomed to trust to 
themselves for defence against invasion from abroad or tyranny at home. If 
they lean on an army for safety, they will soon look to it with awe ; and thus 
gradually lose those sentiments of self-respect and self-dependence, that pride 
of liberty, which are the peculiar and the most solid defences of this country.” 
— Sir James Mackintosh, Flouse of Commons, February 28^ 1816. 
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campaigns. Hence we have seen a military activity never before 
known in England in a time of peace, as witness the columns 
of the daily press, filled with ‘^Military and Naval Intelligence.” 
The object of those who, by their rank and influence, have 
mainly contributed to produce this state of things, has not been 
concealed. “ What I want to see,” said Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
‘‘ is a military spirit pervading all classes of the community ; 
but especially the influential and intelligent middle class. I 
believe the Volunteer corps will effect that object to a large 
extent ; and, therefore, if for that alone, I think they ought to 
be encouraged.”^ The consequence has been, not only an 
enormous increase of our military estimates, but such an outlay 
for permanent barracks and camps as to imply a complete 
abandonment, for the future, of our old habits and maxims as 
a self-relying and free people. The unfinished works at Aider- 
shot,^ alone, have already cost 1^42 i,i 53, t— an amount, for 
the time and purpose, perhaps unexampled in the world’s 
history. Our business, however, must still be mainly with the 
navy. 

At the conclusion of the war, a grand Naval Review took 
place at Spithead, which is thus recorded in the A.niiu(zl Registsr 
for 1856, with the accompanying remark that the “ steam gun- 
boats formed the novel feature of the review” 

The vast naval force reviewed on this occasion, consisted 
of 22 steamships of the line, of from 60 to 131 guns, 53 frigates 
and corvettes, 140 gun-boats, 4 floating batteries, and 50 
mortar-vessels and mortar-boats : the aggregate power of the 
steam-engines, 3 ^j^ 7^ horses, and the number of guns, 3,002.” 

Addressing the House, May 8, 1856, after the ratification 
of the Treaty of Peace, Lord Palmerston said that “ having 
begun the war with a fleet of comparatively small amount, we 
were enabled, at the end of the war, to present at Spithead the 
spectacle of such a fleet as called forth from the Earl of Derby 
the eulogy that ^no country ever possessed so mighty a naval 

^ Hansard, civ. 699. f Parliamentary Paper, No. 327, i86t. 
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armament/ We had, at the beginning of the war, a total force 
of 212 ships ! and at the end of the war we have 590/’^^ 

The greater portion of this increase consisted of gun-boats 
and mortar-vessels ; and, with a view to a due appreciation of 
the systematic manner in which they are destined henceforth 
to pass into oblivion, when successive First Lords or Secretaries 
of the Admiralty introduce the Navy Estimates, it is necessary 
that we should fully apprehend the importance which com- 
petent judges attached, at the time, to this addition to our 
defensive armament. A few weeks later, the First Lord, of the 
Admiralty himself, when alluding to the fact of these gun-boats 
having been completed too late to be employed in offensive 
operations against the enemy, remarked : — 

“ Happily, however, the means thus provided for attack 
can now be made equally available as a part of our permanent 
establishment for purposes of defence. The gun-boats and 
floating-batteries, recently constructed for other objects, will 
constitute a valuable and effective armament for protecting our 
shores from assault. The expense incurred in their equipment 
will, therefore, be money not ill-spent. I think it required the 
stern experience of war to teach us the value of such a force ; 
for I do not believe the House of Commons could have been 
induced, in a period of uninterrupted peace, to vote the addi- 
tional funds requisite for creating it.’' t 

“ We commenced the war,’^ said Captain Scobell, on the 
same occasion, “with only large ships; and it was only after 
two years* experience that we discovered the gun-boat tribe. 
If, some time ago, we had had .that magnificent fleet of gun- 
boats which had recently been reviewed at Spithead, something 
would have been done in the Baltic which would have been 
remembered for centuries.**!: 

Let it be borne in mind that we were at the close of a war 
in which we had destroyed the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, 
and, by the terms of the Treaty of Peace, had prohibited its 

^ Hansarcf, cxli. 226. f cxlii. 1423. { IHcf. cxlii. 1435. 
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reconstruction. The Russian power, in that remote region, 
had been hitherto invested with a certain mystery; and the 
fleet of Sebastopol had often, in the speeches of our alarmists, 
been made to assume mythical proportions. The Secretary of 
the Navy, in 1852, the year before the Crimean War, when 
seeking to justify his comparatively moderate expenditure for 
that year, appealed to the Russian force in the Black Sea, 
which, according to his statement, comprised 18 line-of-battle 
ships, 12 frigates and corvettes, and 19 smaller vessels.’^ 
These ships were now lying sunk in the harbour of Sebas- 
topol. 

It was under these circumstances that, in proposing the 
Navy Estimates on the i8th of May, 1857, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty declared that he could hold out no prospect of 
being able to reduce the expenditure to the level of former 
years previous to the war.f This drew from the vigilant Mr. 
Williams the remark that they were the most extravagant 
Estimates since the termination of the great French War • and 
he added that the Estimates for 1852-5, the last year of 
peace before the Russian War, were >^^2, 175,000 less than the 

Estimates for the present year ; and yet this was the second 
year of peace.” J 


The First Lord of the Admiralty proceeded to justify his 
increased estimates by a reference to the navy of our ally and 
neighbour : ‘‘France,” said he, “had been paying the greatest 
possible attention of late years to the eiflciency of her navy ; ”§ 
and in order to compare the forces of the two countries, 'he 
gave the number of the screw, line-of-battle ships and frigates 
possessed by each, omitting the gun-boats and smaller vessels, 
in which we possessed an overwhelming superiority, and which 
had been described in the previous year as “ a valuable and 
effective armament for protecting our shores from assault.^’ 
They were now alluded to only with the disparaging remark 


* Hansard, cxx. 382. 
X Ihid, cxlv. 442, 


t Hid. cxlv. 417. 
§ Ihid. clxv. 418. 
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that “ no great naval engagement could be maintained in the 
middle of the Atlantic between line-of-battle ships and gun- 
boats.” The comparison was stated as follows'^' : — 

Line-of-battle ships with screws, built and building, 1857. 

English, 42. I French, 40. 

Frigates with screws, built and building. 

English, 42, I French, 37. 

Lord Clarence Paget, who attracted attention by the ability 
and professional forethought which characterised his remarks 
on the comparative value of large and small vessels of war, 
took exception to the above figures, and said that he held in 
his hand a list of French screw line-of-battle ships furnished 
him by the Minister of Marine, and that they amounted 
altogether to 31 ; and he reminded the First Lord of a great 
omission in his statement — that the ^‘nine screw block-ships, 
which he had omitted from his enumeration of British "ships of 
the line, were among the most effective of our screw line-of- 
battle ships. They were |he only ships that fired a shot in the 
Baltic, where the great line-of-battle ships were of no use 
whatever, and lay off looking on ; and he added that, 
taking into account these vessels, our force was nearly double 
that of France. 

It may be well here to say a word or two respecting the 
origin and purpose of these block-ships, to which repeated 
allusion will hereafter be made. It was explained by Sir 
George Cockburn in the House, in 1846, that Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government was induced, in consequence of the creation 
of a steam navy by France, to appoint a commission to visit all 
the ports, and see what was necessary to be done for their 
protection ; when it was recommended that a certain number 
of sailing line-of-battle ships and frigates should be furnished 
with screws, so as to be able to shift their position, and aid the 
different batteries if they should be attacked. { This was, in 

* Hansard, cxlv. 426. f Ibid, cxlv. 438. J Ibid, cxlv., 438. 
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fact, our first application of the screw propeller to ships of tliA 
Imej and these block-ships were expressly designed for th^ 
protection of our naval arsenals, and the vulnerable points nf 
our coast, against the steamships of our neighbour. But it 
will be curious to observe how systematically these vessels 
Ignored by_ successive First Lords and Secretaries of the 
Admiralty, in enumerating our naval resources, even when 
estimating our means of defence against invasion Th^ 
opinions expressed on this subject by the same statesmen when 

Sutiir ^ 

Lord Clarence Paget also called the First Lord’s attention 

to the small vessels which he had forgotten, and declared that 

le believed that, had Sir Charles Napier been supplied with 
gun-boats, he might have damaged Cronstadt very considerably 
All lus own experience went to show that line-of-hattle shins 
were not now so important an arm in war as they forme! 
were. Formerly, line-of-battle ships carried heavier guns thin 
other ships ; but now every corvette, sloop, and gun-boat 
earned heavy guns ; and he was convinced that no force of 

c3ttrwwtlf !fS'on of gun-boats, sloops, and 

corvettes which they saw at Spithead last year.”# Aeain 

recurring to the subject, he said, “ in his opinion line-of-battle 

ships were not the insfouments by which in future the fate of 

'^i^ decided ; ” and he proceeded to administer 
now wL alarmists, by sliowing how different our situation 

XerTd th.tTh Napoleon, who had 

observed that, if he could only command the Channel for forty- 

eight hours, he would subjugate this country. He might how- 
ever, come to our shores at the present day with seventy or 
eighty ships of the line, and yet not be enabled to effect a 

the right honourable baronet had given us within the last few 
years. He added that “ he had the best authority for saying 

^ Hansard, Ixxxvil 1456. 
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that there was sitting at the present moment in France an 
Enqutte^ or Commission, the great object of whose inquiry was 
to ascertain whether line-of-battle ships were or were not the 
most efficient class of ships which could now be employed.’’ And 
he advised the First Lord to “rest upon his oars and take the 
opportunity of consulting members of the naval service, before 
he proceeded to add to the number of those vessels — advice 
to which, unfortunately, it may be necessary to recur, when the 
noble lord is himself filling the office of official representative 
of the Admiralty in the House of Commons. 

In reply to these remarks, Sir Charles Wood, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, observed : — “The noble lord (Lord C. 
Paget) had said that the block-ships were the most efficient 
ships in the Baltic. It was true that, on account of their light 
draught of water, they and the gunboats were so in that case, 
and that they would be so in the case of operations on our own 
coast ; but they would not be safe vessels to send across the 
Atlantic — they could not keep their place in a cruising 
squadron.” t 

In the course of this debate, Sir Charles Napier, referring to 
the comparative numbers of line-of-battle ships, as enumerated 
by the First Lord, but forgetting the block-ships and floating 
batteries, and overlooking the gun-boats and mortar-vessels 
which had been built at his own suggestion, thus raised the cry 
of alarm : “The First Lord of the Admiralty,” said he, “had 
told the House that France had* forty ships, and we had forty- 
two only. France was equal to us, therefore, in ships, but 
superior in the means of manning them. She had an army of 
300,000 or 400,000 men, and we had but - 20,000 in Great 
Britain. What would the consequence be if war were to spring 
up ? Why, there 'would be an invasion immediately.” i 

A few days after, he thus improved upon this_ version of the 
official statement : “ The First Lord of the Admiralty had told 

^ Hansard, cxlv. 438 — 9. 

jX Ibid. cxlv. 434. 


•\ Ibid, cxlv. 450. 
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them the other night — a thing which no First Lord had 
ever told them before — that France, in its naval steam power 
was equal to ourselves, and that she was able to bring together 
any number of disciplined men to man her fleets quicker than 
we could. We were, therefore, no longer the first naval nation 
m the word.”* A week later, the danger is more menacing: 

Let the House look at our condition at the present moment 
We had no Channd (io«. In a few ™onthi wo shonirno, 
have a line-of-battle ship in England ; and, in case of a sudden 
war with brance and Russia, he did not believe the Queen’s 
throne would be worth six months’ purchase.” t 

The course pursued by this remarkable man towards the 
close of his career, and the great extent to which his writings 
and speeches contributed to the creation of the invasion panics 
call for a few special observations. On his return to the House 
of Commons, after being superseded in the command of the 
Baltic fleet, during the Crimean War, he became possessed by a 
morbid apprehension, amounting almost to a state of mono- 
mania, respecting the threatened attitude of France, and our 
insufficient means of defence. It was not peculiar to his case 
for it is common to all who share his delusion about the danger 
of an invasion, that he always lost light of all that was already 
done,^ and called for something else as the sole means of 
security. Thus, he demanded more line-of-battle ships, and 
Ignored the existence of the new force of small vessels ■ then 
he called for a Channel fleet, whilst he threw contempt ^n tS 
Iflock-ships ; when the Channel fleet was comiileted, he declared 
that the crews were in mutiny from mismanagement ■, when the 
number of line-of-battle ships was so great as to extort from him 
expressions of satisfaction, he a.sked what was the use of ships 
without seamen ; when the number of seamen voted for our 
oyal Navy exceeded that of the entire sea-going population of 
France, he called aloud for a reserve ■, and when he had been 
triumphant in all his demands, he reverted to the opinion, 

« Hansard, cxlv . 770 . J ma. cxlv . 966 . 
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which he had been one of the first to proclaim, that the whole 
navy must be reconstructed, for that “ a broadside from the 
modern shell-guns would tear holes in the sides of our wooden 
ships through which it would be easy to drive a wheelbarrow.’^ * 
Simultaneously with these calls for defensive armaments 
arose incessant cries respecting the enormous increase of the 
French navy. France was always described as in a superior 
state of preparation, and always menacing us with invasion. 
To those who sat near him in the House, and shared in his 
conversation, he would sometimes almost predict the very 
month when the French might be expected on our shores. 

Cherbourg had been always described by him as the chief 
source of our danger, until the great public visit to that port 
dispelled the phantom-ships with which he had been haunted j 
but still he would expatiate on the facilities which its enormous 
docks and basins offered for embarking an army ; declaring on 
one occasion that “ the troops could walk on board ; cavalry^ 
7noimted on their horses^ could ride on hoard: and artillery could 
easily be shipped, for thirty sail-of-the-line could lie alongside 
of the wharves alone.” t Notwithstanding that he drew on 
himself occasionally the censure of his brother officers for dis- 
paraging our naval strength, and was more than once rebuked 
for encouraging insubordination among the seamen, he still 
persevered ; and such is the force of reiteration, that he was at 
last justified in the boast that, although “ he had been called 
an alarmist, and laughed at for many years on that account, he 
had lived to see his views adopted.” X 

The question had been asked, whether one whose ante- 
cedents had exhibited such reckless courage could have been 
sincere when raising the cry of alarm on such vague and 
shadowy pretexts, or whether he was actuated by mere pro- 
fessional motives. It was, however, impossible for those who 
were in the habit of conversing with him to doubt his earnest- 
ness ; and the fact of his having recommended an arrangement 
* Hansard clvi. 1138. + Ihid cl 1928. J Ibid, clvi., 989. 
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between the English and French Governments for putting a 
limit to their naval rivalry ^ is an answer to the suspicion of 
insincerity. The cj^uestion admits, peihaps, of a different 
solution. On the occasion of his bringing his grievance before 
Parliament, and moving for an inquiry into his conduct in the 
Baltic, he was answered by Sir Maurice Berkeley, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, who stated, in his presence, that he 
had advised the removal of Admiral Napier fiom his command 
in the Baltic, because “he thought he was totally and physically 

— that his nerves were completely gone, t This declara- 
tion, from sailor to sailor, was at the moment thought to partake 
of somewhat too much professional bluntness , but it probably 
offers the true solution of the above question. And this view 
is confirmed by the fact, that, to the last, on all matters 
connected with his profession, excepting where the ques- 
tion of invasion was involved, the remarks and suggestions 
of the naval veteran displayed much sagacity and sound 

sense. 

Debility of mind, in one or other of its faculties, like 
physical decrepitude in some particular organs of the body, is 
the natural and inevitable accompaniment of old age. It has 
been observed, too, that, as in the present case, the very faculty 
for which a man has been most distinguished, may, by an 
excessive and continued strain, be the first to give way. This, 
w^hilst teaching us charity in weighing men's motives, should 
also induce us, when taking counsel in important matteis, to 
prefer the judgment of those who are in the vigour of their 
powers, and to mistrust quite as much the timidity of the old 
as the rashness of the young. 

The year 1857 passed without any revival of the excite- 
ment out-of-doors respecting our defences. Scarcely a pam- 
phlet issued from the press on the subject of an invasion. Yet, 
if we look at the circumstances of the time, there could hardly 
be imagined a conjuncture when they who believed in the 

^ Hcinsardt clvi, 989. f dbid* cxli. 102. 
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probability of an attack from the other side of the Channel 
ought to have been more on the alert. 

The commencement of 1858 found us involved in a war 
with China, and in the midst of that formidable rebellion which 
threatened the overthrow of our dominion in India. Just at 
the opening of the parliamentary session of that year occurred 
the attempt on the Emperor's life, which led to some in- 
temperate manifestations of feeling towards England, on the part 
of certain French colonels. This was followed by irritating 
discussions in the press. One of the first measures of the 
session was a proposal to alter our law of ''conspiracy 
to murder," with the view of meeting the complaints 
from France. This conciliatory step led to the fall of 
Lord Palmerston's ministry in February, and to the return to 
power of Lord Derby, whose party was at that time considered 
less favourably disposed than their ‘predecessors towards the 
Prench alliance. When we consider that, in addition to these 
personal elements of provocation, there was the temptation to 
wrest from us that Eastern empire which is regarded, however 
mistakenly, on the Continent, as the great source of our 
wealth and power, we have a combination of motives and of 
favourable circumstances to invite an attack, such as could 
never be expected to occur again. Well might Mr. Horsman 
exclaim, in the following year, that " when he looked back to 
tlieir condition when the mutiny broke out in India, he must 
say it was fortunate that at that time it never entered into the 
mind of any enemy to take advantage of the position of this 
country ; " * — what a misfortune that so intelligent a mind 
should have failed to draw the only rational deduction from 
such a fact ! Instead of taking advantage of our position, the 
Enaperor's Government offered the facilities of a passage 
through France for our Indian reinforcements. 

A complete calm prevailed in the public mind through the 
greater part of the year 1858 j and the pamphlet literature 

* Hansardf civ. 691, 
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scarcely takes note of the topic of a French invasion. The 
House of Commons was not, however, so entirely quiescent. 
Lord Derby’s Government, on their accession to office, had 
found the Navy Estimates already prepared by Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administration, comprising an increase of about 2,000 
men. These Estimates, with slight diminutions in the items 
for building and stores, were adopted and proposed to the 
House by the new First Lord (Sir John Packington) on the 
1 2th April In the debate which followed, there was the usual 
reference made, by Sir Charles Napier, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. 
Drummond, and others, to the formidable preparations going 
on in France, and to the risks of an invasion; when Lord 
Clarence Paget renewed the advice he had before urged, saying 
that ‘‘he believed it to be the opinion of the Navy that it 
would be wise to pause in the construction of these enormous 
vessels. That opinion was gaining ground in this country, 
and much more was it gaining ground in France. He had 
been lately in Paris, and had conversation with French officers 
on the subject ; and whatever reports the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sir Charles Wood) might have heard respecting 
the French Navy, he could give him positive information that, 
so far from there being any activity in building large ships, 
they were waiting to see what would be done in this country. 
He was persuaded, and it was the general opinion of the naval 
profession, that line-of-battle ships were not destined to play an 
important part in future naval wars. It was believed that 
these ships would be superseded in the line-of-battle, and more 
particularly in attacking forts, by ships with one tier of heavy 
guns, and their sides cased with iron. He believed with the 
hon. and gallant Admiral, the member for Southwark (Sir C. 
Napier), that in ten years three-deckers would be unknown, 
being cut down into single-deck ships ; and, holding that 
opinion, he thought it was a wasteful expenditure of the public 
money to go on, year by year, constructing that class of vessels.”* 

Hansard, cxlix . 929 — ^ 30 . 
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These views were controverted by Lord Palmerston, who 
alluded to the measures which the French Government were 
taking to give France a fleet of screw line-of-battle ships, very 
nearly equal to our own. He also spoke of Cherbourg as being 
‘^as large as many of our dockyards taken together;'^ and 
twitted Lord Clarence Paget with his credulity, telling him that 
he was ‘^not sure that opinions coming from what must be 
called the rival service of other countries, were exactly the 
opinions by which the Government of this country ought to 
guide their conduct.* He deprecated any reduction in the 
Estimates for building j and urged that the most pressing 
application of the funds voted for the naval service was in 
providing ships, which when once built will remain, rather than 
in employing men, who, after the year is over, will not add to 
your strength next year, unless the expense is continued : ” t — 
a doctrine which, as the recent transitions in our navy show, 
ought to be received with great caution. 

These allusions to the preparations of our neighbours met 
with no response out of doors j and little more was said during 
the session, — with one constant exception ; — Sir Charles Napier, 
on the nth June, addressed a speech to the House, in the 
form of a long question to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the subject of our national defences, in which, among other 
terrors of the imagination, he pictured a Russian fleet coming 
up the Channel, and exclaimed, amid the laughter of the 
House, what would become of the Funds, God only knew/^ J 
The Minister, in reply, complained that he had had to listen to 
three speeches in the session, on the same subject, from the 
same speaker. . 

The year 1859 witnessed the apparition of the third panic. 
Towards the close of 1858, and up to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in February, there had been some efforts made, by a 
certain portion of the press, to excite apprehensions respecting 
the magnitude of the naval preparations of France ; but they 

^ Hansard, t cxUx, 938. J cl. 1930, 
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produced little effect on the public mind. Unlike its pre- 
decessors, this panic had its origin chiefly in elevated and 
official circles. It was from the first a parliamentary agitation. 
Nor was it confined to the Lower House, for, as will be seen, 
the most successful agitators were those of the patrician order, 
who played with consummate skill on the most sensitive chord 
in the national heart by raising the cry of alarm for our naval 
superiority. 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament announced 
an increase of expenditure for the ^‘reconstruction of the 
British navy.” 

• On the day previous to that fixed for the bringing on the 
navy estimates Sir Charles Napier rose in the Plouse and said 
he “wished to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty whether it 
was true that a French steam aviso ^ with two French cutters, 
had entered Spithead a few nights ago; and that, after the 
exchange of a few words of courtesy, these vessels had pro- 
ceeded to Stokes Bay in the night and taken soundings there ? 
Also, whether he knew that these vessels had more than the 
usual complement of officers ? ” * The reply was, of course, 
that they were employed in the performance of their duty in 
looking after the French fishermen. 

Before we come to the proposal for a sudden and large 
increase of the navy on the plea that the Government had dis- 
covered in the summer of 1858 that the French were making 
extraordinary progress in their naval armaments, it will be well 
to recur for a moment to the tables in the first page. The 
following is an extract of the number of men, the amount of 
wages in dockyards, and the total expenditure for the navy in 
England and France for the year 1858 : 


Seamen. 

Wages, etc. 

Expenditure. 

I>ockyards, 

L 

'Fotal. 

L 

England ... 55,883 

991,592 

10,029,047 

France ... 29,602 

640,954 

5,337,060 


Hansard ^ cliii. 

771. 


1858 

1858 
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It will be seen that our total expenditure amounted to 
nearly double that of France, but owing to the difference in 
the modes of keeping the accounts in the two countries, as 
already explained, this is not a fair mode of comparison. The 
amount expended for wages in dockyards is a better test, and 
under this head the English expenditure is fifty per cent more 
than that of France. But the truest standard of comparison is 
the number of seamen, of whom we had nearly double the 
French force. If we cast our eye back over the French tables 
we shall find that the number of men maintained in 1847, the 
last year of the reign of Louis Philippe, amounted to 32,169, 
or 2,567 more than in 1858. The average number of the 
French navy for the last ten years of Louis Philippe’s reign 
was 31,335, or T,733 more than in 1858. It will be seen also 
that the number of ships in commission in the latter years of 
the monarchy exceeded those of 1858. On the other hand, 
looking back over the British accounts, we shall find no year 
previous to the Crimean war in which our seamen approached 
within 10,000 of the number voted for 1858. And, more 
important than all, it will be seen that during the whole 
preceding period of twenty-three years the number of our 
seamen had never been so much in excess of those of France 
as in 1858. 

The above statement is more than confirmed by an official 
document which was in the hands of the First Lord when he 
brought forward his estimates, but which was not laid on the 
table of the House until the following April. It is entitled, 
“ Report of a Committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire 
into the Navy Estimates from 1852 to 1858, and into the 
Comparative State of the Navies of England and France.” In 
this document it is said that “ France founds her calculations 
upon a return to her peace establishment of 1852, the number 
of her ships in commission for 1859 being 152, against 175 in 
the year 1852, and the number of seamen afloat being 25,784, 
against 25,016 in 1852.” This gives an increase of 768 men. 
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The report then proceeds to give a corresponding comparison 
of the British Navy: “Our position is very different. On 
the I St December, 1858, our ships in commission and their 
complements, as compared with 1852, were as follows : 

Ships. Guns. Seamen, 
i.st December, 1858 267 4,649 47,953 

1st December, 1852 203 3,584 36,372 

Increase 64 1,065 ii,5Sl 

This number is exclusive of a further increase of 3,302 

marines on shore, including 1,800 employed on shore in China, 
also 3,880 seamen employed in the coast-guard on shored 
making a total increase in 1858, as compared with 1852, of 
18,763 seamen and marines.” # Thus it appears from our own 
official report that whilst France had added to her force afloat 
in six years 768 men, we had added to ours, afloat and on 
shore, 18,763 ; and that whilst on the ist December, 1858, the 
navy of England numbered 55,135 men, that of France afloat 
contained only 25,784, or considerably less than one-half. 
When viewed by the light of these facts the tone of excitement 
and alarm which pervades the following statement becomes 
simply incomprehensible. 

On the 25th February, 1859, the navy estimates were 
brought forward by the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir John 
Pakington), who asked for an addition of ^1,200,000 for 
ship-building, and proposed a vote of 62,400 men and boys, 
being the largest number ever maintained in a time of peace. 
He stated that when he succeeded to office he “ did not find 
the navy of this country in a proper and adequate state for the 
defence of our coasts and the protection of our commerce ; ” 
he invited the House to “aid him in his attempt to restore the 
naval supremacy of England ; ” spoke of our having “ fallen to 
the lowest amount ever known in our history— an amount not 

, * Parliameniary Paper, No, 182, i8s9» p. 23* 
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exceeding that of a neighbouring power (!) without anything 
like the same demand upon its force.” He pleaded “the 
present aspect of public affairs” in justification of his proposal, 
alleging that “the Government would not have done theii 
duty to the country if they had not boldly asked for the increase 
of force.” t 

But not confining himself to these generalities, he stated 
that during the summer the Government had thought it their 
duty to ascertain the state of the French navy. They had 
heard much of the progress made by France in increasing her 
naval armament during the last few years, and having taken 
means for ascertaining the facts they had found that the line- 
of-battle ships in France were exactly the same in number as 
our own, namely, twenty-nine. He calculated that at the 
progress then making France would at the end of the year 
1859 have forty J line-of-battle ships, and England only thirty- 
six. When this was brought under his notice in July he con- 
sulted his colleagues, and they determined that “ it was a state 
of things that could not be allowed to continue ; ” and they 
resolved immediately to withdraw sufficient workmen from 
other occupations to convert four sailing line-of-battle ships 
into screws, and he now proposed to the House that five 
additional liners should be forthwith converted. § At the same 
time he entered into a similar statement respecting frigates, in 
which he was sorry to say that our position was, in comparison, 
still more unsatisfactory, and that in the course of the autumn 
he had found that whilst we were in possession of thirty-four of 
these vessels, France had forty-six. || 

Now, it was not this statement in itself— incomplete and 
inaccurate as it will be shown to be — so much as the manner 

^ Hansard, clii. 882 — 912. f Ibid. 

:j: On the iith April, 1861, more than two years later, we shall find Lord 
Clarence Paget, then Secretary of the Admiralty, stating in the House that 
France had only thirty-seven screw line-of-battle ships built and building.— 
Hansard, clxii. 442. 

§ Hansard, clii. 882 — 912. 


II Ibid. clii. 908. 
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of making it, which tended to produce the subsequent alarm 
and panic. A tone of mysterious revelation pervaded the 
speech, the eifect of which was heightened by repeated protes- 
tations of frankness ; whilst a portentous significance was 
imparted to the proposed naval augmentations by such asser- 
tions as that it was inconsistent with our naval power, and with 
our national safety and dignity, that we should allow such a 
state of things to continue, ^ and still more by the solemn 
adjurations which followed, invoking the Anglo-French alliance, 
‘‘ for the sake of England and the sake of the world.’' And yet, 
in fact, there was no secret to reveal, for the French Oovern- 
ment had, in 1857, published to the whole world the pro- 
gramme of its future naval constructions for a period of thirteen 
years, founded on the report of a commission appointed in 
1855, ‘'The First Lord and his coadjutors,” says the author 
of a volume containing much valuable information, ■when com- 
menting on this speech, “had only discovered six months pre- 
viously what was long before patent enough to any one who had 
taken the trouble to investigate the subject.” t The House of 
Commons, however, offered no opposition when the First Lord 
finally announced his intention to add twenty-six men-of-war to 
the navy in one year.” J 

This speech furnished arguments for the following twelve 
months to those who were employed in exciting the invasion 
panic. The statement which was most frequently quoted, and 
which became the favourite text for the alarmists, was that 
which placed England and France on an equality of twenty- 
nine line-of-battle ships each. This was arrived at by a de- 
parture from the invariable mode of comparison, by which the 
ships built and building are taken into account. On referring 
back to the comparative numbers of these vessels given by Sir 
Charles Wood on the i8th May, 1857, it will be seen that he 
states the English at forty-two, and the French at fortyj They 

« Hansard, cUi. 906. f The Navies of the World, by HANS BuSK, p, 85. 

t Hansard, clii. 942. § Ante, p. 587. 
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are now reduced to twenty-nine each, by taking only the 
numbers actually completed at the moment. Had the com- 
parison been made in the usual manner, it would have stood as 
follows, according to the Parliamentary paper in the First 
Lord^s hands : — 

Line of Battle Ships built and building, December , 1858. 


Complete, hull and machineiy 

English. 

29 

French. 

29 

Receiving engines . 

4 

2 

Converting .... 

7 

4 

Building .... 

. 10 

5 

Total 

SO 

40 


Adding the nine coast-guard block-ships to the English column, 
it gives fifty-nine to forty French. 

The total omission of the coastguard vessels from the First 
Lord’s numerical statement of the line-of-battle ships and 
frigates possessed by the two countries calls for a few words of 
remark. It has been already shown that nine line-of-battle 
ships have been set apart for the protection of our arsenals and 
harbours. They mount, in the aggregate, about 600 guns, 
each vessel being ‘‘armed with 8-inch shell guns and 32- 
pounders, together with two 68-pounders and four lo-inch shell 
guns.” t 

These vessels are assigned to particular stations on the 
coast, though occasionally a paragraph in the newspapers 
informs us that they are mustered as a squadron in the Chan- 
nel. J But wherever they may be, it will be found, on turning 

^ Parliamentary Paper, 182, 1859, p. 15. 

f Paper read at the Society of Arts, by Mr. E. J. Reed, late of H.M. 's 
Dockyard, Portsmouth, 15th Dec. 1858, p- 15. 

J The Block-ships. — Commodore Yelverton's fleet of coast-guard block- 
ships, consisting of the Majestic, 80, Capt. Mends, C.B. ; Blenheim, 60, Capt. 
Tatham ; Cornwallis, 60, Capt. Randolph; Edinburgh, 60, Capt. D’Eyncourt ; 
Hawke, 60, Capt. Crispin ; Hogue, 60, Capt. Macdonald ; Russell, 60, Capt. 
Wodehouse ; Ajax, 60, Capt. Boyd ; and the screw steam-frigate Dauntless, 34, 
Capt. Heath, C.B., after being duly inspected, as previously announced, by 
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over the pages of the Navy List, and referring to the “ Ma- 
jestic,” “ Blenheim,’' “ Cornwallis,” etc., that these block-ships 
carry their full complement of captain, lieutenants, chaplain, 
staff surgeon, paymasters, engineeis, etc. ; and we are told that 
crews of picked seamen, the veteians of the fleet, are provided 
for them. * Yet these vessels, with their satellite fleet of gun- 
boats, are left altogether out of the numerical comparison of 
the English and French navies ; they are not counted as line- 
of-battle ships, or even thrown into the scale to weigh against 
our neighbour’s paddle frigates. 

Now, . if it could be shown that these .ships are worthless, as 
some of our ofiScials would seem to imply, what must be thought 
of the wisdom of those who incur from year to year all the 
current expenses of officering, manning, and arming in the 
most efficient manner vessels which are afterwards to count for 
nothing ? The French, however, form a very different ekiraate 
of the value of our coastguard fleet, as the following extract 
from a work published under the sanction of their Government 
will showf 


“ The service of the coastguard is placed under the general 
direction of a Commodore of the first class, having the ‘ Pem- 
broke’ for his flagship. It includes seventy-three vessels, 
twenty-seven of which are steamers, and forty-six sailing vessels. 
All the coast has been divided into eleven districts, each com- 
manded by a captain, having under his orders a certain number 

Admiral Eden and Capt. Frederick, two of tlic Lords of tin: Admimlty left 

Portland harbour on Wednesday and Thursday for their respective stations. 

The Colossus, So, Capt. Scott, C.B., still ijearing the flag of Commodore 

Ydverton, remains at anchor in that harbour, but is e.vpected to leave for the 

Isle of Wight in a day or two. The Biter gun-boat, tender to the Colossus, is 
also at Portland.— 


Channel fleet of block-ships were observed at Plymouth at noon on 

eas‘w.ard. At five p.m. they were near the 

Swesn n •'*“<! spanker. Wind, 

north-west Eleven ships in all ; one a frigate.— 

c.™ SioSf /S' "■ 
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of officers ; this staff amounts altogether^ to more than 250 
officers of all grades. Nine ships-of-the-line and two frigates 
watch the eleven districts. With the exception of one, all these 
vessels are mixed; that is, old sailing vessels, having had 
machinery adapted to them ; their armaments and masts have 
been reduced, so as to diminish their draft, and render them 
more manageable. The ships-of-the-line have sixty guns, the 
frigates fifty. Sixteen steam gun-boats and forty-seven vessels of 
light draught have been distributed between the eleven districts. 
It is quite a fleet, destined to a special service, and on board of 
which the manoeuvres and the gun practice take place as 
regularly as on board of other vessels of war. The block-ships 
offer to England, for the defence of her harbours and dock- 
yards, means of defence which are entirely wanting in h ranee. ^ 

It was by the total omission of this powerful fleet, in the 
enumeration of the forces of the two countries, that the state- 
ment of the First Lord startled the country, and furnished the 
“ cry to the alarmists — the echo of which has hardly yet died 
away — that France was our equal in line-of-battle ships, and 
was aiming at the supremacy of the seas. 

The comparison of the number of frigates possessed by the 
two countries was hardly less fallacious than that of the slnps 
of the line. In stating that England possessed fewer of these 
vessels than France, the faintest possible allusion was made to 
the immense superiority in tonnage and horse-power of tite 
majority of our frigates ; whilst the numerical comparison alone 
reached the eye of the general public. The French Navy list 
contains fifteen vessels classed as paddle-frigates, winch were 
built nearly twenty years ago for the transatlantic packet 
service, and on the failure of that enterprise were transferred 
to the Government navy in 1844-5.* these 


•5f 


“ France had, about the close of 1844, grafted into their navy twenty or 
twenty-two ships, varying from 1,500 to 1,700 tons, andabout 450 liorse»|ic:iwc*r.. 
Those ships had been built for Transatlantic packets.*’— if if Timnut 
Hastings before Committee on Army^ Navy, and Ordmmee, 1848, Qii. 9,797. 
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vessels renders it unnecessary to speak of their quality. They 
carry sixteen guns, and, for comparison, they are put on an 
equality with our screw frigates of forty or fifty guns, some o 
which are of a larger tonnage than the line-of-battle ships of 
half a century ago I And, whilst these antique tubs are thus 
paraded to the terror of Englishmen, no credit is taken for our 
own splendid packet ships, which would be available, in case 
of emergency, in a few weeks ; and some of which, as the 
Persia, for example, are more than double the tonnage, and of 
far greater speed, than these converted “ frigates'’ of the 
French navy. 

But the gravest fallacy in the First Lord's statement has 
still to be noticed. Why was the comparison restricted to 
ships of the line and frigates? The old nomenclature no 
longer serves for an accurate definition ot the strength of ships 
of wan We had at the time fourteen vessels, called screw- 
corvettes, of from 20 to 2 2 guns each, in our Navy List, far 
more powerful than the above 1 6-gun frigates, whilst the French 
had only two of this class ; and we had a dozen screw-sloops, 
of from 12 to 17 guns, of which the French had none ; but 
these vessels were wholly kept out of view. Had the com- 
parison been extended to all steam vessels, we should have 
shown an overwhelming superiority in these smaller ships, 
which were the pride of the Spithead Review, and had extorted 
so many eulogies from professional men. The First Lord did 
not omit to offer a passing compliment to this portion of our 
navy ; but he found no place for it in his numerical comparison 
of the forces of the two nations, and it was this numerical com- 
parison which was seized upon to promote the panic out of 
doors. The following figures, taken from the Parliamentary 
Paper* to which attention has been already called, will show 
what the comparison would have been if it had embraced the 
SHiailer vessels : — England had eighty-two corvettes and sloops 
and France twenty-tvro: England had 162 gun-boats, and France 

* Parliamentary Paper ^ 182, 1859. 
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A 

twenty-eight. If, after comparing the line-of-battle sJfP® ^ 
frigates, there had been a comparison of the whole of the other 
steam vessels, the result would have been 380 English and 74 

The fact of our having built so many more small vessels 
than the French will partly, but not wholly, account for our 
possessing a larger proportion of screw me o a e ^ ^ 
England had, for a long series of years, been spen ing, a 
very least, fifty per cent, more on the effective strength of h 
navy than France, and this ought to be a sufficient answer o 
the assertion that France had been aiming at an equa 1 y wi 1 
us at sea. We build ships, construct steam-engines an 
machinery, and obtain coals and other stores twenty or i y 
per cent, cheaper than our neighbours, and we ought, there^ 
fore, to secure a proportionately larger return for o^r outlay. 
But these advantages are more than counterbalanced by the 
superior management of the naval departme 7 it in y 

which tJiey are enabled to avoid the waste of money, which is 
always going on in this country, ufon unnecessary and useless 
constructions. This will be illustrated by a brief examination o 
the valuable parliamentary document to which reference has 

already been repeatedly made. r 

It was stated to the House, by the First Lord of the 

Admiralty, that a Confidential Committee had been appointed 

in the winter of 1858, by Lord Derby’s Government, ^ mquire 

into the comparative state of the navies of England and France. 

The Report of this Committee, dated January 6th, 1859, an 

intended, originally, for the eye of the Ministry only, was laid 

on the table of the House on the 3rd April followmg. The 

inquiry extended from 1852 to 1858. The reader may be 

. The late Lord Herbert, who had been three * 8 ^ 2 d' 

ralty, in his evidence before the Select Committee on ^ 

“I should never dream of instituting a *^“ 5 , for 

and Z of France: because their expenditure is so lavish, and result to 

the money spent so.very small, that you cannot institute a comparison 
them.”— Q. 10,126. 
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reminded that Lord Derby's Administration was succeeded by 
that of Lord Aberdeen in the autumn of 1852 ; and that on 
the fall of Lord Palmerston’s ministry, in February, 1858, the 
Conservative chief again returned to power. The Report 
embraces this interval ; and is, therefore, an inquiry instituted 
by one body of politicians into the management of the navy 
during nearly six years by their opponents \ and it would not 
imply any great ignorance of the inner play of party to suppose 
that, under such circumstances, we might find some hints, or 
disclosures, which would not be met with in a Report of one 
of the ordinary Commissions, appointed by a Government to 
inquire into its own conduct It is difficult to believe that, 
if this document had been in the hands of members of Parlia- 
ment before the First Lord had made his statement on the 
25th February, they would have allowed tlieir attention to be 
diverted across the Channel to the acts of a neighbouring 
government, instead of being directed towards their naval ad- 
ministration at home. 

Shortly previous to 1852, the EngHsli and French Govern- 
ments had been brought to the conviction that sailing ships of 
the line could no longer be depended on for puriroses of war ; 
and, after the experience of the Crimean campaign, they ceased 
to be taken into account in a comparison of the forces of the 
two countries. From 1852 to 1858 was, therefore, a period of 
transition from a sailing to a steam fleet. In 1852, England 
had 73 sailing vessels of the line, and France 45.^ In 1859, 
the country was startled by the First Lord’s statement that 
France had 29 screw liners, whilst England possessed only the 
same number. How did this arise ? The Report, after giving 
a mass of most valuable facts and statistics, goes straight to the 
point, and states that “the large increase of the French steam 
navy, since 1852, in line-of-battle ships and frigates, has been 
effected mainly by the conversion of sailing ships ; ” that “ the 
number of men required to convert a three-decker into a 

* Parliamentary Paper ^ 182, 1859, p. 18. 
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90-gun steam-sliip is stated to be five-eighths of the number 
required to build a new 90-gun steam-ship. The chief differ- 
ence in the cost of conversion arises from the saving in 
materials. The cost of converting a line-of-battle ship of 90 
guns is estimated at 5,000, and the cost of building the 
same at ;^io5,ooo ; but the latter will, of course, be a far more 
efficient and durable vessel ; ’’ that “ the process of conversion, 
on the other hand, is speedy as compared with that of building. 
The present seems a state of transition, as regards naval archi- 
tecture, inducing the French Government to suspend the 
laying down of new ships of the line altogether, and it is more 
especially so with respect to artillery.’’ * The Report states 
that no line-of-hattU ship has hee 7 i laid dozvn since 1855, in 
Fra?ice, and there has ?iot been a single three-decker on the stocks 
since that year p' and that of the forty-five sailing vessels, 
which France possessed in 1852, and of which ten remained in 
1858, there were two only which were not ‘^too old to be 

converted.” t 

In the meantime, England had pursued the double process 
of building new and converting old ships of the line. Between 
1852 and 1858 we launched twenty-three liners. “ Of the line- 
of-battle ships now building in English dockyards,” says the 
Report, one was laid down in 1855? in 1856, one in 
1 ^ 57 ? 1858.” X At the time when these last four 

were laid down, we had thirty-five sailing ships of the line 
afloat, of which nineteen are reported by the Surveyor of the 
Navy to be convertible into screw liners or frigates. He 
states, also, that we possessed seventy sailing frigates, of which 

twenty-seven were convertible. § 

Now, inasmuch as the fitting of steam-engines into existing 

sailing ships is a much cheaper and more expeditious process 
than building new steamers and leaving sailing vessels to rot m 
ordinary, it was only natural that the conversion of a sailing 

* ParliccMenlary Paper^ 182, i 859 > P* ^ ' Hid, p. 19- 

X Hid. p. 19. P* 
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into a steam fleet should proceed more rapidly in the French 
than in the English dockyards. The obvious remedy was to 
follow the thrifty example of our neighbours ; and this was the 
recommendation of the Report, which was made at the same 
time to convey, in language sufficiently intelligible, a censure 
on the conduct of the previous administration : — We, there- 
fore, venture to suggest, for your Lordships' consideration, 
whether, if the force in the dockyards were to be used next 
year in the conversion of ships of the line and frigates, as far 
as the available dock accommodation will admit, the most 
useful results might not be attained at a comparatively small 
expenditure.” * 

We have seen that, in conformity with this Report, the First 
Lord announced to the House his intention to convert nine 
sailing line-of-battle ships into screw steamers, and he reserved 
other four for the next year. If this had been done, as it should 
have been, at the time when the French were similarly em- 
ployed, and if the nine coast-guard vessels had been taken into 
account, where would have been the pretext for a panic ? But 
it is hardly reasonable to hold the French Government respon- 
sible for a state of things which arose out of the maladminis- 
tration of our own affairs, and which the Minister of Marine 
could have no power of remedying, except by lowering his own 
management to the level of that of our Admiralty. 

In order to illustrate the foregoing statement, the following 
figures are extracted from this Report. 

As it has been the custom to estimate the strength of a 
navy by the number of its line-of-battle ships, it will be well, in 
the first place, to give the particulars of this class of vessels. 


RufiihiTs of Efiglish and Rretich Line-of-battle Ships ^ in the 
years 1852 and 1858. *f* 






1852. 

* « B 

182, 1859, p. 21. 


Englisli. 

* -73 

f Ibid. pp. 17—19, 
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Steam Vessels, afitoat and building 

ft 'ft 

17 

Block Ships 

« m 

* 4 

Total .... 

• ft 

• 94 



French. 

Sailing Vessels .... 

ft ft 

" 45 

Steam Vessels, afloat and building 

• ft 

. 6 

, Total . , 

ft - ft 

. 51 

1858. 


English. 

Sailing Vessels 

• ft 

• 35 

\ 

Steamers Complete . . . 

29 

„ Receiving Engines ' 

4 

I 

> ’50 

i 

,, Building 

. 10 

Converting 

7 

) 

Block Ships . . . . 

ft ft 

• 9 

Total .... 

ft ft 

. 94 



French. 

Sailing Vessels .... 

ft ft 

. 10 

Steamers Complete 

29's 


„ Receiving Engines . 

2 


„ Building . 

5 

4n 

„ Converting, . , . 

. 4/ 

• ■■■ 

Total . ... 

ft ft 

. SO 

It will be seen by comparison, that, instead of our having 

lost ground in ships of the line in six years, the total number 

of French vessels, sailing and steam, bore a smaller proportion 

by one to the English, in 1858 than in 

1852. j 

^s an illustra* 

tion of the economical example which the Minister of Maxine 

had given to our Admiralty, by the conversion b 

f sailing ships 

into steamers, it will be observed that. 

while F 

'ranee had re- 

duced the number of her sailing vessels 

from for 

ty-five to ten, 

or more tljan three-fourths, England hac 

[ only dl 

minished hers 

from seventy-three to thirty-five, or little 

more than one-lrff 

It should always be borne in vi 

ew, that 

we are not 
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discussing the process of creating a navy, but of substituting 
one kind of ship for another. The following list of the numbers 
of line-of-battle ships possessed by the two countries at various 
epochs is interesting, as showing the number of sailing vessels 
formerly maintained by France. It appears that the French 
force, as measured by this class of vessels, has generally been 
equal to rather more than half of our own \ and this seems to 
have been tacitly accepted by the two countries as a fair pro- 
portion for ^nearly a century, with the exception of that period 
of humiliation for France which immediately succeeded the 
restoration of the Bourbons. 


Rtimhers of Line-of battle Ships in the English and French Navies at 

following dates : — 


1778 

1794 

1830 

1840 

1S50 

1858 


British. 

French. 

126 

68 

14s 

77 

106 

53 

89 

44 

86 

45 

94 

50 


the 


The totals of the steamers of all sizes in the two navies 
were as follows in the years 1853 and 1858 : — 


1852 

185S 


British Steamers of all sizes 


176 

464 


1852 

1858 


British Increase 
French Steamers of all sizes 
)) ,, 


. 288 
. 122 

. 264 


French Increase 


. 142 


Thus, while in six years the French added 142 steamers of 

all kinds to their navy, we added more than double the number 
to ours. 


The following are the totals of both steamers and sailing 
vessels of all sizes in the two navies at the same dates ; 
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1S52 British Steamers of all sizes 
35 Sailing vessels, ditto 


176 

299 


Total . . . , 

1858 British Steamers of all sizes 
3 3 jj Sailing vessels, ditto 


• 475 

. 464 
. 296 


Total ' . 

British Increase 

1852 French Steamers of all sizes 
33 }> Sailing vessels, ditto 


. 760 

• 285 

. 122 

• 258 


Total • . . . 

1858 French Steamers of all sizes 
33 ,, Sailing vessels, ditto 


. 3S0 
. 264 

• 144 


Total 

French Increase 


40S 

28 


IS very instructive to observe the above numbers ol 
sailing vessels in the two countries at both periods. In i8?2 
England possessed 299 of these vessels, which were reduced to 
296 in 1858, being a diminution of three only. France pos- 
sessed 258 sailing vessels in 1852, which were reduced to 14. 
in 1858 being a diminution of 114. These figures show that 
wMst France was engaged in converting her sailing vessels 
mto steamers, England continued the processes of both build- 
ing and converting. The consequence was that we had as 
many sailing vessels, within three, in 1858 as in 18^:2 ■ anri 
whilst France had increased the total number of her vessels of 
all kinds, by 28 only, England had augmented hers by Jsl 

canitafaWd Prove an enormous amount of misapplied 

capital and labour in our dockyards, and place us, in point of 

management, in humiliating contrast with our neighbour there 
can be no doubt. ^ 


* They have been wholly taken from the Reoort 
No. 182, 1859. ^ 

N N 2 


Parlimncniary Pajber^ 
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Sir Charles Wood, the preceding First Lord, felt, probably, 
that some of Sir John Pakington’s statements glanced obliquely 
upon him, and on the 6th April he entered at length upon a 
vindication of his management. It is interesting to find him, 
in opposition, not only gathering up all the elements of our 
naval strength, including block-ships and gun-boats, which had 
been overlooked when the Estimates were brought forward in 
1857, but disputing the pretensions of our neighbours, who had 
received such flattering eulogies on that occasion. “ I would, 
however,’^ said he,"*^ remind the House that they must not 
suppose that all the French ships are as fine sea-going ships as 
our new line-of-battle ships. There is one of them, I know, 
the Montebello^ which has only 140 horse-power; while the 
weakest of our block-ships t has 200 horse-power. I say that, 
for the defence of our coasts at least, these block-ships are good 
and efficient, and as available for that service as many of the 
French ships of the line are for attack. In considering our 
means of defence, I must, however, be allowed to take into 
account the numerous vessels of a smaller class which we pos- 
sessed, and which, as the noble member for Sandwich (Lord 
Clarence Paget) said, no line-of-battle ships could resist.^’ 

Here was an excellent case established against any addi- 
tional armaments : but, as the speaker gave a ready approval 

* Hansard, cliii 1462. 

t There is something almost dramatic in the transformation of opinion which 
is sometimes produced by the removal from the official to the opposition benchesi 
and vice versL On the i8th May, 1857, Sir Charles Wood, the First Lord, in 
bringing forward the Navy Estimates, stated that France had forty and England 
forty-two screw-liners. On the 12th April, 1858, Sir John Paldngton, who had 
just succeeded to the office of First Lord, alluding to this statement of his pre. 
decessor, said, ‘ ‘ It was not fair to exclude the block-ships, as you must do when 
you say that you have only two line-of-battle ships more than the French.” On 
the 25th Februaiy^ 1859, Sir John Pakington, in moving his Navy Estimates, 
stated that France had twenty-nine, and England had also twenty-nine screw 
line-of-battle ships, totally omitting the block-ships. On the 6th of April follow- 
ing, Sir Charles Wood, then in opposition, reminded the First Lord of this 
omission, and contended that the block-ships were good and efficient for the 
defence of the coast, 
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to the proposed increase of the Estimates, his argument was 

only calculated to inspire the public mind with still greater 
mistrust. 

The better to understand the state of feeling in 1859, it is 
necessary to recur to the events which were then passing around 
us. Hostilities had commenced between France and Austria. 
The operations of the French army in Italy were watched with 
no friendly eye by the upper and conservative classes of this 
country, whose sympathies were generally on the side of 
Austria. On the contrary, with the mass of the people, the 
Government of Vienna was supremely unpopular, whilst an 
universal enthusiasm prevailed in favour of Italian inde- 
pendence. And although^ undoubtedly, some mistrust was 
entertained towards the absolute ruler of France, in his new 
character of champion of the nationalities, still, for the sake of 
Italy, the popular sympathy followed the march of the French 
armies. At the same time a suspicion arose (the despatches of 
Lord Malmesbury not having been published) that our Conser- 
vative Government was pledging us to the side of the 
Austrians; and hence was witnessed the strange spectacle, 
for England, of public meetings called to proclaim the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, which, truly interpreted, meant a 
protest against the interference of our Government on the 
wrong side. 

This explanation may help to account for the fact that the 
loudest notes of alarm and hostility against France resounded 
from that usually serene and impassive body, the House of 
Lords. They did not avowedly espouse or defend the cause of 
Austria : public opinion was too ' strong in the opposite direc- 
tion ; but to proclaim the danger of an invasion of England, 
and thus to rouse the hostile passions of the country against 
the French Emperor, w’^ould act, to some extent, as a diversion 
in favour of his antagonist ; and he is said, by those who were 
in a position to be well informed on the subject, to have been 
so far influenced by the hostile attitude manifested in high 
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quarters in this country, that it operated, among other things, 
disadvantageously to the Italian cause, in bringing the campaign 
to a precipitate close. The most inveterate alarmist might 
have rested satisfied that as the Emperor had allowed us to 
escape two years before, when we were involved in our Indian 
difficulty, he would not seek a rupture just at the moment when 
his own hands were so fully occupied in Italy. He knew that 
a war with England meant a campaign on the Rhine, as well as 
on the Mincio, with British subsidies to Austria and Germany, 
and a naval war extending to every sea. Yet this was the fate 
to which, in the eyes of panic-stricken peers, he was rushing, 
impelled — in the absence of every rational motive — by his 
destiny ! 

On the first of July, the Volunteer Corps and the Navy 
Estimates became the subjects of discussion in the Upper 
House. So much did the debate turn upon the question of 
invasion, that, at the first glance, it might be thought that we 
were not only at war with our next neighbour, but at the very 
crisis of a long struggle. Lord Ellenborough called for seventy 
line-of-battle ships • but declared that no increase in the Navy 
could, under present circumstances, protect us against invasion j 
that for “ six months in the year an enemy may land 60,000 to 
80,000 men on any beach on the south coast of England.’^ 
With his wonted proneness to strategy, he called for forts to 
protect ‘‘all the ports, and all'the roads in which it would be 
possible for an enemy to place a fleet, with any degree of 
security, and where he might form Utes-de-pont that would assist 
his future operations j and he particularly pointed to Port- 
land, “that port which the late French ambassador went down 
to reconnoitre, and which he took the trouble of visiting at the 
end of last summer, in order to see the particular advantages it 
possessed. He trusted that, whenever that respectable gentle- 
man went to that port again, he would find it in a better 
position than when he saw it last. 

" Hansard, cliv, 532. 
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Lord Howden, who said “ he resided in France, and his 
social relations were chiefly in that country,” declared that the 
entire population of that empire were eager for the invasion of 
England, regardless of the consequences : — 

He did not believe that the idea of conquering this 
country had ever entered the head of any sane Frenchman, 
any more than that any sane Englishman had ever entertained 
the notion that we should allow ourselves to be conquered by 
France. He felt assured that no Frenchman had ever dreamt 
of taking possession of this island ; but he felt almost equally 
certain that every Frenchman living dreamt both by day and 
by night of humiliating this country, and robbing her of the 
position which she alone maintained among the nations of 
Europe, that of possessing an inviolate soil. Thousands of 
persons in England scouted the very thought of an invasion. 
They asked, ^ What is the use of it ? — it could have no per- 
manent result.’ The people of France were aware that it 
could not; but then they did not adopt the same mode of 
reasoning on the subject. A forlorn ^hope might enter some 
miserable village, inhabited by six fishermen and a ploughboy : 
a bulletin might be signed on British soil, proclaiming the 
glorious triumph of French arms : the French eagles might 
stream from every steeple from Acton to Ealing and from 
Ealing to Harrow — the very prospect was enough to throw 
every Frenchman into a transport of joy ; and that, too, 
although he might be perfectly aware that not a single one of 
his countrymen would return home to tell the tale.” He 
declared that a war against England would unite, in one body, 
Republicans, Imperialists, Orleanists, and Legitimists, and in 
conclusion said : — Such a war was the only one which would 
ever be universally popular in France; and, however reckless 
the attempt to invade England might be — however devoid of 
all rational hope of success — there was not a single widow in 
France who would not give her last son, or a single beggar 
who would not give his last penny, to carry out such a 
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project.^^ ^ Lord Brougham controverted this view, and said he 
believed, on the contrary, that no act of the French Government 
could excite greater indignation among all classes of the French 
people than a quarrel with England. But he, too, called for 
increased preparations by land and sea. f Lord Hardwicke, 
with natural professional gallantry, would not listen to the plan 
of land defences, or tolerate the idea of an invasion ; he was for 
carrying the war to the enemy’s coasts : He held that it 

was the duty of the Government to render the navy of England 
sufficiently powerful not only to maintain the British Channel 
as the British Channel, but to enable us to insist that the 
boundaries of this country in that direction should be the low- 
water mark on the French shore.” t 

But the great speech of the session on this subject, and 
that which for a fortnight fluttered the fashionable world and 
agitated the clubs, has yet to be noticed. On the 5th July 
Lord Lyndhurst brought forward the subject of the national 
defences. He began his argument by repeating the statement 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, that France exceeded us 
the year before in a small proportion in line-of-battle ships, but 
she exceeded us in an enormous proportion in steam frigates.” 
Without one word of reference to the coast-guard fleet or 
floating batteries, or the small vessels, in which our superiority 
could be reckoned by hundreds,, and which, as the naval 
authorities only two years before declared, rendered a landing 
on our shores impossible ; or the scores of large ocean steamers 
in the employ of private companies, he brings the two “ fleets 
into combat in the Channel, and argues that, in case of defeat, 
we have no reserve to prevent an immense militaiy force from 
being landed on our shores. The ‘^fleets” are brought also 
into collision in the Mediterranean and elsewhere ; but no 
allusion is made to the existence of any other than ships of the 
line and frigates. He cites Lord Palmerstoffis ‘‘very emphatic 
words, that steam has converted the Channel into a river, and 

* Hansard, cliv . 517 . f t Ihid, 528 . 
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thrown a bridge across it ; and he argues that a large army 
may within a few hours — in the course of a single night — be 
landed on any part of our shores/^ “ I know/^ said he, from 
information which I have received, and the accuracy of which 
I do not doubt, that the French are at the present moment 
building steamers for the purpose of transporting troops, each 
of which is constructed to carry 2,500 men, with all the 
necessary stores. This, therefore, is the description of force 
which you must prepare yourselves to meet/’ He called for an 
establishment of 100,000 troops and embodied militia, and the 
same number of disembodied and trained militia, in order 
to be prepared for any emergency which may arise/’ He 
avowed that he felt something like a sentiment of humiliation 
ingoing through these details. “I recollect,” said he, ‘Hhe 
day when every part of the opposite coast was blockaded by an 
English fleet. I remember the victor}^ of Camperdown, and that 
of St. Vincent, won by Sir John Jervis ; I do not forget the great 
victory of the Nile, nor, last of all, that triumphant flght at 
Trafalgar, which almost annihilated the navies of France and 
Spain. I contrast the position which we occupied at that 
period with that which we now hold. I recollect the expulsion 
of the French from Egypt ; the achievement of victory after 
victory in Spain ; the British army established in the south of 
France j and, last of all, that great victory by which the war 
was terminated.” Interspersed among these irritating remini- 
scences were such remarks as — “ I will not consent to live in 
dependence on the friendship or forbearance of any country ; ” 
are we to sit supine on our own shores, and not prepare the 
means necessary in case of war to resist that power ? ” * — 
remarks which, considering our overwhelming naval superiority 
at the time, can be compared only to the act of brandishing a 
weapon in the face of a friendly neighbour. 

Fully to comprehend the scope and temper of these 
utterances, which were received by the assembled peers with a 

Hansard, cliv, 617 — 27. 
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rapturous welcome, it is necessary to consider for a moment 
the circumstances under which the speech was delivered. 
The speaker represented more than any other peer the legal 
and^ constitutional character of the Upper House. His 
judicial mind and great age tended naturally to impart a tone 
of moderation and caution to his observations j and he was 
commenting on the policy of a nation with whom we were at 
peace, and from whose Sovereign our Government had received 
numerous proofs of friendship. Nor must the circumstances 
in which the two countries were at the moment placed be over- 
looked. France had hardly emerged from a war for an object 
in which the British nation had long felt the deepest sympathy, 
arid for the outbreak of which the statesmen of both our 
political parties held Austria responsible — and she had incurred 
an exhaustive sacrifice of life and treasure which contributed, 
with other considerations, to bring the struggle to an early and 
unexpected close. At the same time, our own naval prepara- 
tions were on a scale of unparalleled magnitude for a time of 
peace. Taking the average of the years 1858-9, it will be seen, 
on reference to the accounts in the first page, that the number 
of our^ seamen was more than double that of the French navy 
a disproportion quite unexampled during the last thirty 
years. It was under these circumstances, and when not an 
act or word on the part of the French Government indicated a 
hostile disposition, that the foremost man in the highest 
assembly of Englishmen delivered, amidst enthusiastic plaudits, 
the speech of which the above is a brief outline. If England 
had been a weak country, threatened with invasion by a 
powerful enemy, nothing could have been more calculated to 
stir the patriotism of its inhabitants than to remind them of 
the exploits of their fathers ,* but to declaim of Trafalgar and 
the Nile, to taunt with their reverses a brave people who were 
no longer our enemies but our friends, ^ — was more derogatory 
to ourselves than to the object of these taunts. It must be 
acknowledged that the dignified calmness with which such 
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gratuitous insults as these have for many years been borne, be- 
speaks the possession of a large share ot self-command on the 
part of our neighbours. 

From the remarks which fell from other peers, it might 
have been supposed that England was at the time completely 
disarmed. Forgetting our 464 steamers, our 62,400 seamen, 
the Militia Act of 1852, and the very little short of 200,000 
fighting men whom, in the event of war, we could put into the 
field,'’ * Lord Ellenborough exclaimed — My Lords, it is not 
safe for this country to remain unarmed in the midst of armed 
nations. When, of two neighbouring nations who have ever 
been rivals, and have often been engaged in desperate hos- 
tilities against each other, one determines to apply all her 
energies to making money, and the other to making prepara- 
tions for war, it is obvious enough with which of the two 
nations all the money must ultimately remain.” t 

Lord Stratford de RedclifFe also— after expressing his grati- 
tude to Lord Lyndhurst ‘‘ for calling attention to this most 
important and solemn question at so anxious a time as the 
present,” and reminding his hearers that although the sup- 
plies necessary for taking the precautionary measures now 
suggested could not originate in that House, nevertheless, 
those measures had first been brought under consideration 
there,” — proceeded to remark on the unwillingness of free 
countries to prepare for defence in anticipation of war ; and 
declared “ that it was a just cause of shame and an intolerable 
humiliation, that a great empire like ours should appear, 
though it were only for one hour, to exist by sufferance, and at 
the good pleasure of a forbearing neighbour,” J 

The administration of Lord Derby having in the previous 
month been displaced by that of Lord Palmerston, the 
Government was on this occasion represented by Lord Gran- 
ville, who, in allusion to the tone of Lord Lyndhurst’s speech, 

* Lord Palmerston, August S, 1859, Hansard, civ. 1,079. 
t Hansard, cliv. 645. + IHd. 6 zy—Z. 
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said : — If a feeling of hostility does exist, as he says it does, 
not on the part of the Emperor Napoleon, but on the part of 
the French people, I doubt that his speech will tend to allay it. 
When he points out in the most marked way the defenceless 
character of our shores — when at the same time he boasts of 
our former victories, and when he makes something like in^ 
sinuating and sneering allusions both to the Government and 
people of France — I am afraid that, coming from such lips as 
his, such language is not well calculated to promote the object 
of unbroken friendly alliance.” The Duke of Somerset, who 
had succeeded Sir John Pakington as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was still more plain-spoken on this point : He 
greatly regretted the exciting language which their lordships 
had just heard. If such language were persevered in, it would 
be necessary to have not only a peace, but a war establishment. 
There was no peace whatever in the language of the noble and 
learned lord (Lord Lyndhurst). That language was calculated 
to excite the passions of England and France ; and he thought 
it most unwise to talk as the noble and learned lord had done 
of two great nations.” 

It was not the speeches of individuals, however high their 
rank or eminent their ability, but the constant augmentation 
of our armaments, by successive Governments, which mainly 
tended to excite feelings of alarm and resentment towards 
France ; and in this policy the administration which had now 
returned to power will be found to surpass all preceding 
Governments. 

Parliament had reassembled, after the dissolution by Lord 
Derby’s Government, on the 31st May, 1859; and in the 
following month Lord Palmerston’s Ministry resumed office. 
Just previous to the dissolution, Lord Clarence Paget had 
brought forward a motion on the Dockyard Expenditure, when 
he adduced a very elaborate series of figures and estimates to 
prove that, during the past eleven years, there had been an 
unnecessary expenditure, “a deficit or a discrepancy,” of . 
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^5,000,000 of money in tlie Government yards, — equal to 
twenty-two line-of-battle ships, with all complete, ready for sea. 
He spoke of an extravagance in the ship-building department 
which “really appalled him;’' said he could point out the 
reason why 'we had so little to show for such an enormous 
expenditure ; and that, if his motion were accepted, “ such 
statements as that of Sir John Pakington — which had pro- 
duced such a painful sensation out of doors, namely, that, after 
laying out ;2^2 0,000,000 on a steam navy simply for the con- 
struction of the ships, and exclusive of the cost of their engines 
and machinery, we were, both in numbers and quality, inferior 
to the French in line-of-battle ships, — would be impossible.” 
The following graphic description of the manner in which our 
dockyard artificers amuse themselves might help to account 
for some superiority in the French navy, without implying any 
great merit on the part of our neighbour : — 

“ He did not think the House had the smallest notion of 
what had been going on in our dockyards in the way of tinker- 
ing vessels, amputating them, and performing all sorts of 
surgical operations upon them. They had their heads cut off, 
they had their tails cut off, they were sawn asunder, they were 
maltreated in every possible way. Ships built ten years ago by 
Sir William Symonds were not in fashion at the present day, 
and nobody could blame the Admiralty for lengthening and 
altering them because, as originally constructed, they were not 
now fit to go to sea ; but he wished to speak of the reckless 
alterations of new ships. Their name was legion : almost every 
ship was altered ; there was scarcely one that had not under- 
gone some frightful operation at some time or other.” 

He characterised Sir John Pakington’s speech, on moving 
the Navy Estimates, as being “ the truth and nothing but the 
truth, but not the whole truth ; ” and he proceeded to say 
“ that it was a very able statement to make out his case, first to 
attack the right hon. gentleman who preceded him in office, 
and secondly, to induce the House to grant a large sum of 
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money to increase our line-of-battle ships ; but he must also say 
t at It tended to create an alarm, which he for one did not 
share. ^The First Lord, for example, did not tell the House 
o an admirable class of vessels, in which we possessed an im- 
mense superiority over the French ; a superiority measured, 
according to the right hon. Member for Halifax (Sir Charles 
Wood), by 200 excellent small ships. He was not going to 
enter into a discussion upon the comparative merits of line-of- 
battle ships and gun-boats. But if he had a large sum of money 

to lay out, he would prefer, not gun-boats exclusively, but 
certainly small vessels.”* 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Lindsay said “he 
believed that 000 , 000 , properly applied, would go as far as 
^10,000,000 now went in building our ships of war, and in 
our naval expenditure generally.” f And on a previous occa- 
sion It had been stated by Mr. Bentinck that “he had asked 
many of the most eminent owners of private yards in the 
country the question ‘Supposing you were to carry on your 
yards upon the system on which Her Majesty’s dockyards are 
conducted, what would be the result ? ’ And the invariable 
answer had been, if we were to approach that system, with the 

cLnk of England at our back, we should be ruined in six 
months.” J 

^ On the 8th July, Lord Clarence Paget, having in the mean- 
time accepted the post of Secretary of the Admiralty, introduced 
the Navy Estimates to the House in a long speech. The in- 
dependent irresponsible critic had been suddenly metamor- 
phosed into the Government OfScial. The sound precepts 
recently uttered by the naval reformer were brought so abruptly 
to t e test of practice that the transformation had almost a 
touch of romance in it. It was as though Haroun Alraschid 
had seized a malcontent in his audience-chamber, thrown the 
pelisse of Grand Vizier over his shoulders, and said “ Thou 
sayest well-do as thou sayest.” As the Secretary' had only 
ffansaril, dm. sg—^S. Hansard, ih 7a. t Hansard, ih. Cz, 
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been a few days in the department, and as the Estimates were, 
with some additions, those of his predecessor, which had been 
virtually passed, his speech may be fairly exempted from 
criticism. It has all the candour and hopefulness which gener- 
ally characterise the first utterances of Officials before they 
have occasion to apply to the House for money. He put in 
the foreground the coastguard fleet which had been . entirely 
ignored by his predecessor, declaring that “ he could not speak 
too highly of those block-ships.” He expatiated also upon 
our resources in merchant-steamers and private dockyards : — 

“ Why, Sir, we have got, I take it from a Return that was 
moved for a few days ago, by my hon. friend the Member for 
Penryn (Mr. T. G. Baring), 159 steam vessels over 1,000 
tons each, and 72 between 1,000 and 700 tons each, together 
231 merchant steam vessels, most of which might be quickly 
adapted to carry Armstrong guns, and thus prove a most 
valuable addition to the defences of the country. There is yet 
another source from which we can very largely increase our 
navy at any moment with regard to ships, and that is our com- 
mercial yards. Here is another Return, which I think wiU be 
interesting to the Committee, according to which there are, 
in addition to the shipwrights employed in the Royal dockyards, 
about 10,000 shipwrights in Great Britain. Now, it is an old 
shipwright’s maxim that 1,000 shipwrights can build eight men- 
of-war of 1,000 tons each in twelve months ; consequently, 
10,000, which is the number that we have in the commercial 
yards of this country, could build 80 corvettes of 1,000 tons 
each in twelve months, or at the rate of between six and seven 
per month.” * 

He stated that the number of men then actually employed 
in the Government dockyards was 17,690, as against 14,128 in 
the beginning of March ; and he added : — 

« During the past year, we have built in tonnage of line-of- 
battle ships, 10,604 tons ; in frigates, 5,851 tons ; in corvettes, 

* Hansard, cliv. 905, 
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1,193 tons; and in sloops and gun-vessels, 1,511 tons ; making 
the total tonnage built, up to the end of the last financial year, 

19,159- 

# # ^ # # 

During the present year, supposing that our scheme is carried 
out, and that no unforeseen contingency should arise, we shall 
build ofline-of-battle ships, 19,606 tons; of frigates, 15,897 tons ; 
of corvettes, 5,130 tons; and of sloops and gun-vessels, 5,651 
tons ; making a total of. 46, 2 84 tons which will be built this 
year, against 19,159 tons last year/’* 

It may be concluded, from his reiterated declaration in 
favour of small vessels, that he administered with much repug- 
nance to this enormous outlay on line-of-battle ships ; but he 
must not be held responsible for the engagements of his prede- 
cessor. 

Hitherto, the invasion agitation had been confined almost 
exclusively to the Peers. With the exception of the inde- 
fatigable Sir Charles Napier, very little had been said on the 
subject in the House of Commons since the startling speech on 
the introduction of the navy estimates. Indeed, the gallant 
Admiral could not help lamenting the want of that enthusiasm 
which had characterised the debates in the Upper House ; 
“ He had derived great satisfaction from the speeches delivered 
in another place by Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Hardwicke, and 
Lord Ellenborough, with every word of which he perfectly 
agreed, and he only wished they could hear such speeches in 
the House of Commons.” t Uis wish was speedily to be 
gratified. But, before coming to the occasion, it may be well 
to note a straw in the wind. On the 15 th July, Lord William 
Graham, addressing hiinself to the Foreign Minister, said, “ he 
wished to ask the question of which he had given notice, 
whether the Government had received any information re- 
specting the formation of a large Channel Fleet at Brest, with 
gun-boats and means for embarking and disembarking troops, 

* Jlansardi cliv. (^i^. 1 7 * 52 ^^, 993 . 
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and, if so, whether they had demanded any explanations from 
the French Government on the subject.”* To which Lord 
John Russell repUed, that our Consul at Brest had informed 
him that “ there were no extraordinary preparations going on 
either at Cherbourg or Brest” 

That which, without offence, may be called the great panic 
speech of the session — for no other epithet will so properly 
describe it — has now to be noticed. On the 29th July, 1859, 
Mr. Horsman brought forward his motion for raising money by 
loan “ for completing the necessary works of national defence 
projected, or already in progress.” The most desponding and 
terror-stricken invasion theory was put forth on this occasion. 
The motion assumed that all other modes of defence, whether 
by fleets, armies, militia, or volunteers, were insufScient ; and 
proposed to borrow a sum of money, which ultimately’took 
the formidable proportions of from ten to twelve millions to 
be expended on fortifications. The speech delivered on the 
occasion, unexceptionable as a rhetorical performance, was 
absolutely destitute of one fact or figure to prove the danger 
against which we were called upon to arm. There were vague 
assertions of “ enormous preparations ” and “ increasing arma- 
ments,” on the part of France, and she was said, in her naval 
preparations, to have “got aliead of us, and to be making 
every effort to preserve that start,” whilst on our part there was, 
with the same sweeping vagueness, said to be a “want of all 
plan or preparation for defence on this side of the Channel 
but, from the first word to the last, the speech did not contain 
one syllable respecting the comparative strength of the English 
and French navies. F ranee might at the time have had 
100,000 seamen, and 100 ships of the line in the Channel 
judging from the tone of the speaker, and for any information 
which he imparted to the contrary. Let it not, however, be 
thought, after this description, that too much space is devoted 
to the following extracts ; for, although the motion did not 

* Hansard, cliv, 1293. 
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succeed at the moment, it required only a twelvemonth, as we 
shall see, to make the speaker the triumphant master of the 
situation. The country has, in accordance with his views, been 
committed to a plan of expenditure more likely to reach twenty 
millions than ten, unless arrested by the good sense of the 
people, or by a recurring reverse in the revenue ] and the future 
advocates of the scheme may be defied to show any better 
grounds for the outlay than will be found in the splendid 
declamation before us : — 

“The Emperor of the French,’" said he, “acted for the 
interests of France j it was ours to guard the safety of England, 
and if he were asked, ^Why do you sQspect the French Em- 
peror of designs of war ? ’ and still more, ‘ Why do you insult 
him by suspicions of invasion ? ’ he should be driven to answer 
by a reference to facts as notorious in France as in England— 
that he apprehended war because he saw the Emperor of the 
French preparing for it ; and he anticipated invasion, because 
an attempted invasion must be a necessary accompaniment of 
the war ; and as they saw unmistakeable proofs of preparation 
for war, so also those who were not wilfully blind must see the 
most unmistakeable proofs of preparation for invasion ; and as 
to our insulting him by the suspicion, he replied, that no man 
could be insulted by our believing what he himself openly, 
publicly, and ostentatiously told us he would probably do. 

^if ^ ^ * 

“They (the Emperor’s writings) afforded the key of what 
would otherwise be a mystery, and enable people to interpret 
what w^ould otherwise be unintelligible, namely, that those vast 
preparations, the extension of the navy, the fortification of the 
coast, the enlargement and increase in the number of trans- 
ports, and the conscription for the marine, all indicated pre- 
paration for a gigantic enterprise, to be undertaken some day 
or another against a gigantic naval Power, and that Power need 
not be named.’ * 


* Hansard, civ. 688-9. 
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He did not, however, confine himself to a description of these 
mighty preparations, but, warming as he proceeded, and giving 
a free rein to his imagination, he thus pictured a descent on our 
shores: — “That army would leave its own ports an exultant, 
and, by anticipation, a victorious army. From the moment it 
landed on the shores of England it would have to fight its way 
with the desperation of a forlorn hope, and, within two or three 
weeks of the landing of the first Zouave, either it would be 
completely annihilated, or London would be taken.’’ * Having 
passed a glowing eulogy on Lord Lyndhurst, declaring “ that 
he esteemed it a good fortune and a privilege to have heard 
the speech of that venerable peer, whose courageous exposition 
of a national danger had caused so much sensation,’’! he 
called for measures of immediate protection, in language more 
suited to a Committee of Public Safety than, under the circum- 
stances, to the House of Commons ; — 

“ Not a moment must be lost in making the country safe 
against every accident ; and until it was so, we must act as if 
the crisis were upon us. No human tongue could tell how 
soon or how suddenly it might arrive, and that it might still be 
distant was our good fortune, of which we should make the 
most. Every public or private yard should be put into full 
work ; every artificer and extra hand should work extra hours, 
as if the war were to begin next week. As gunboats could be 
built more rapidity than men-of-war, gunboats should be mul- 
tiplied as fast as possible ; as volunteers could be enrolled 
faster than the line, they should at once be raised ; as rifles 
could . not be made fast enough in England, we should renew 
that order in Belgium, even though they should cost sixpence 
a-piece more than the Horse Guards’ regulation ; and, night 
and day, the process of manufacturing, constructing, arming, 
drilling, should go on till the country was made safe, and then 
we might desist from preparations, and return to our peace 
expenditure, with the certainty that these humiliating, lowering, 

^ Hansard^ civ. 685. t Hansard^ civ. 678. 
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and degrading panic-cries of invasion would never disturb our 
country or our Government again.” 

The following is the only approach to a fact in the whole 
speech respecting the French naval armaments : — “While we 
were only experimenting, France had already built iron-cased 
vessels, armed with rifled artillery — [Sir Charles Napier : Hear, 
hear !] — and could, at short notice, bring into the Channel a 
fleet more powerful than ours, and could man it more easily 
with practised seamen.” t This was spoken on the 29th of 
July, 1859. On the 6th of February following the writer of 
these pages visited Toulon, and found workmen employed in 
hanging the armour on the sides of the still unfinished La 
Gloire^ the first sea^g'oin^ iron-clsid ship ever built (for England 
had, at the time, more iron-cased floating batteries than France), J 
and she did not make her first trial trip in the Mediterranean 
till August, i860, or more than a year after these terrified 
utterances. 

The only way of opposing reason to declamation is by 
exposing its want of argument, and supplying its deficiency of 
facts. The eloquent alarmist called for the multiplication of gun- 
boats, forgetting that we had at that time 162, whilst France 
had only 28 j he required that “ every artificer and extra hand 
should work extra hours,” and he had been told three weeks - 
previously that a system of task and job-work and over hours 
of working had been established in the dockyards § to build 
46,284 tons, this year, against 19,159 tons last year;” and he 
totally lost sight of the enormous and almost unprecedented 
superiority of our navy in commission at the time, as compared 
with that of France. 

* Hansard, civ. 686—7. t Hansard, civ. 684. 

3 : “The hon. member for Inverness-shire had stated that the building of 
iron-plated batteries had been neglected in this country. But the fact was that 
in the year 1855 the French sent two of those floating-batteries to the Crimea, 
and we also sent two ; while, in the following year, we had not less than eight 
ofthem, to the two possessed by the French.”— Sir Charles Wood, 
sard, cbti. 1185. Bid. cliv. 912. 
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As the agitation now about to break forth out of doors 
respecting the National Defences, and for the promotion of 
Rifle Corps, was the result of the cry of alarm which was raised 
in the two Houses respecting the naval preparations in France, 
it may be well here to give the official accounts of the two 
countries for 1859, the last year for which, at the time of 
penning these pages, the French accounts are definitively 
audited. The following figures, taken from the tables in the 
first page, will show the number of men, the amount expended 
in dockyard labour, and the total expenditure for the navies of 
the two countries : — 

1S59. 

Number of Wages in Total 

Dockyards. Expenditure. 

England. ... ... 72,400 582,112 ;!^i 1,072,243 

France ... ... 38,470 772,931 Sj 333>933 

It must be borne in mind that this was the year of the war 

in Italy, when the French navy was called into requisition to 

aid in the operations of the army, and especially to assist in 
the transport of troops to Genoa. Yet it will be seen that our 
total expenditure exceeded that of France by the amount of 
.^2,738,310. The disproportion is, however, still greater if we 
compare the items : in men, our force was nearly double, whilst 
our dockyard expenditure, which has always been called the 
‘'aggressive outlay, was actually more than double. If we 
compare the two years 1858 and 1859, we shall find that whilst 
France added 8,868 to the number of her men, we added 
1 6, 5 1 7, or nearly double the French increase. It will be found, 
also, by a comparison of the expenditure in the dockyards for 
the same years, that whilst our increase w^as ;2^59o,52o, that of 
France was only £ 131 , 977 . This shows that the increased 
cost of the French navy was for the current expenses, in 
materials, coal, provisions, pay, &c., consequent upon employ- 
ing 300 vessels in 1859, as against 199 in 1858, and not for 
building new ships to create a permanent increase of force. 
And this view has been verified by an examination of all the 
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details of the Frenchnaval expenditure for 1859. If the reader 
will carry his eye carefully back over the whole of the tables in 
the first page, he will find that at no time, for twenty-five years, 
• had the naval preparations of England, as measured by the 
number of men, or the expenditure for building ships, been so 
disproportionately great, as compared with those of France, as 
in 1859. The alarm on this occasion, as in the case of the 
previous panic of 1851, was excited at the very time when it 
happened to have the least foundation; which might appear 
strange, did we not know that panic is not the product of 
reason but passion, and that it is quite as likely to occur under 
one state of circumstances as another. , 

Although little allusion will be made to the increase in our 
land forces — ^because it has not, as in the case of the navy, been 
generally justified by an appeal to the corresponding prepara- 
tions in France — yet it must not be forgotten that the army, 
militia, and ordnance, had undergone augmentations simul- 
taneously with those of our fleets. In a subsequent debate on 
the National Defences (5th August), Lord Palmerston said 

“ I hold that, in the event of war, we could put into the 
field something little short of 200,000 fighting men. We have 
the regular force of, I hope, not less than 60,000 men. Then 
we have the Militia, the establishment of which is 120,000 
men ; and if that Militia be well recruited and supplied, as, in 
the event of emergency, I am sure would be the case, I reckon 
upon 100,000 there. Then we have 14,000 yeomanry, 12,000 
or 14,000 pensioners, and those men who have served their ten 
years, with whom my right hon. friend the Secretary for War 
proposes to deal to-night. W e have, also, always at home a 
certain force of marines ; and we could, if we chose, re-organise 
our dockyard battalions for the defence of these establishments. 
Putting all these forces together, I say that an enemy contem- 
plating an attack upon us must reckon upon not less than 
200,000 men to resist him.’' 

Such was the state of our preparations, by land and sea, 
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when Parliament was prorogued, after having laid the train for 
an agitation which spread throughout the country during the 
recess. The Rifle Corps movement, which now arose, is of 
such recent origin, and the subsequent proceedings to promote 
its success are so fresh in the memory of all, that it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on the subject. Not only were special meetings 
called to forward the object, but at every public gathering, 
whatever its origin or purpose, the topic was sure to be obtruded. 
Especially was it so at the Agricultural Societies’ meetings, 
whose orators, instead of descanting on the rival breeds of 
cattle or the various kinds of tillage, discussed the prospects 
of an invasion and the best mode of dealing with the invaders : — 
How much will you charge the French for your corn when 
they land ? ” cried one of his audience to a sturdy Somerset- 
shire yeoman who was on his legs addressing them ; and his 
reply — “They shall pay for it with their blood” — elicited 
rounds of applause. The assumption ever3rwhere was — founded 
on the declarations made in Parliament — that France was sur- 
passing us as a naval power ; that she was our equal in the 
largest ships, and was now providing herself with an iron-cased 
fleet, in which description of vessels we were quite unprepared, 
and that we must, therefore, be ready to fight for freedom on 
our own soil. The ambitious designs of the third Napoleon 
were discussed in language scarcely less denunciatory than that 
which had been applied to his uncle fifty years before. To 
doubt his hostile intentions was a proof either of want of 
patriotism or sagacity. Had not venerable peers proclaimed 
their alarm — and would they have broken through their habitual 
reserve without sufficient cause? And did not successive 
Governments make enormous additions to our Nav}^ Estimates ? 
They were in a position to command exclusive information ; 
and was it likely, unless they had positive proofs of impending 
danger, that they would have imposed such unnecessary expense 
on the country ? This last appeal was quite irresistible : for, 
the good British public defer, with a faith amounting to a 
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superstition, to the authority of official men. All this tended 
to throw the odium of our increased taxation on the Emperor™ 
who was supposed to personify our national danger~and the 
ominous words were sometimes heard : We had better fight 
it out.” Such was the state of fear, irritation, and resentment, 
into which the public mind was thrown towards .. the close of 
1859 j probably at no previous time, within the experience 
of the present generation, would the country have been, had 

any accident afforded the occasion, so resigned to a war with 
Erance. 

It was under these circumstances that the writer of these 
pages visited Paris,^ on an errand which detained him in 
Prance for more than a year. For several months afterwards, 
the reports of speeches at Rifle Corps meetings continued to 
reach the French capital, having for their invariable burden 
complaints of the hostile attitude of the ruler of France, whose 
character and designs, it must be confessed, were portrayed in 
not the most flattering colours. The effect produced by the 
invasion panic in England was very dissimilar upon different 
classes in France. Statesmen, and men of education and 
experience, did not give the British Government credit for 
sincerity when it made the alleged naval armaments of France 
the plea for extraordinary warlike preparations. Their opinion 
could not be better expressed than in the words of M. Ducos™ 
already quoted — who, when writing privately to one of his 
colleagues during the former panic, observed that '' the English 
Cabinet may possibly not be very much distressed by these 
maginary terrors (as we have sometimes seen among ourselves), 
inasmuch as they enable them to swell their budget, and serve 

* The following incident will illustrate the state of public feeling. On his 
way to Paris, the writer passed a day or two at Brighton, where he met a friend 
—certainly one of the last men to be charged with a deficiency of courage—who, 
on learning the writer’s destination, avowed that he had been deterred from 
taking his family for the autumn to the French metropolis by the fear of a 
rupture with France, and the risk of being detained prisoner by the Emperor, 
after the precedent of 1803. 
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to strengthen a somewhat uncertain majority in Parliament.”^ 
And some pungent remarks in this sense were frequently heard 
in the circles of Parisian society.! But among the less intelli- 
gent masses of the people the effect was different Their ears 
had caught the echo of the voice of Sir Charles Napier, who 
had been for years incessantly proclaiming our naval inferiority, 
until there was at last a wide-spread popular belief that France 
had become the mistress of the Channel. With the exception 
of an occasional article in a semi-official journal, giving a 
comparison of the naval expenditure of the two Governments, 
with perhaps a self-complacent commentary on the superior 
economy of the French administration, nothing was done to 
disabuse the’^public mind on the subject. And this popular 
delusion might have been an element of danger to the peace of 
the two countries, had it not been for the character of the 
Emperor, who, throughout these provocations, displayed a 
perfect equanimity and self-control — the rarest quality to be 
found in those who have climbed the dizzy heights of power. 

During his residence in France the writer profited by the 
best possible opportunity for making himself acquainted with 
the naval preparations of that country. The arsenals were 
opened to him or his friends, and there was no official in- 
formation which he sought and failed to obtain. The result 
of this investigation was merely to confirm the conviction which 
had been previously derived from our own official documents. 
Had it been otherwise these pages would not have been penned. 
And yet the writer asks no credit for any statements they con- 
tain on the ground of his private or exclusive sources of in- 
formation. The facts contained in the following, as in the 
preceding pages, must owe all their value to the public and 
official sources, equally accessible to everybody, from whence 

they are derived. In the citations from Hansard it has been 

« 

\ 

* Ants^ p. 575* 

t * ‘ Ah, pauvre John Bull ! ” exclaimed a lady in the presence of the writer, 

“ quand on veut lui enlever son argent on lui fait peur de nous.” 
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thought fair to allow the statesmen who officiate in that great 
laboratory of our history, the British parliament, to be heard as 
much as possible in their own language. 

On the 13th February, i860, the navy estimates were pro- 
posed to the House ^ but before the Secretary of the Admiralty 
was permitted to commence his task, the ever-watchful and 
indefatigable Mr. Williams entered his protest against the 
enormous increase in the estimates for the present year,'’ 
asserting that ^the grand total, which exceeded 2,800,000, 
was larger in amount by more than ;^i,ooo,ooo than any that 
had ever been presented to that House in a time of peace 
and he proceeded to remark that the number of men required 
for the navy this year of peace was 85,5^^? being 6,000 more 
than they required when they were actually at war with Russia." 
Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Bentinck rose successively to acquit the 
Secretary of the Admiralty of all responsibility for not being 
able to carry out in office the economical, views he had 
expressed in Opposition." It will be necessary not only to 
accept this generous theory, but still farther to enlarge the bill 
of indemnity, and assume that the statement now made was not • 
the speech of Lord Clarence Paget, but that it was prepared 
for him by those who were responsible for the estimates. 

To reconcile the country to this enormous expenditure it 
was necessary that the French navy should be made to assume 
very alarming proportions. But how was this to be accom- 
plished by any ordinary mode of comparison ? If the expendi- 
ture in the dockyards had been compared ours would have 
been shown to be double that of France. If it had been a 
comparison of seamen, the number voted, together with the 
reserve, would have been found nearly three times as great in 
England as in France. Had the ships in commission, or the 
ships afloat in the two navies, been compared, the effect would 
have been the reverse of what was desired. A very ingenious 
and perfectly original mode of comparison was adopted. The 
number of ships in commission in England was compared with 
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the number afloat in France. They chanced to be 244 in 
each case,* and this equality was perhaps the temptation to 
adopt the new method Had the numbers afloat in both cases 
been given they would have been, as afterwards incidentally 
. appears in the statement, 244 French and 456 English.! In 
justification of this mode of comparison, by which all the 
British vessels not having crews were left out of the account, 
it was alleged that “while all the French ships that were afloat 
could be nianned at a very short notice, it was only those 
which we had in commission which were in a similar position.’^! 
It is to be regretted that there was no Lord Clarence Paget in 
Opposition to ask — “Of what use could it be to build ships and 
launch them if they were afterwards to count for nothing ? ’’ 
But it is curious to observe in another part of the same state- 
ment how this difficulty is surmounted, for in speaking of the 
facility with which seamen had been obtained, it is said — 

And perhaps I had better add a more practical assurance, 
that, if we wishedj we could not enter them (seamen) in the 
navy, because the number is complete, and except for casualties 
we have no means of entering any considerable number of 
men over and above what we have at present. I think that is 
a very satisfactory state of things, and that the House will be 
glad to hear that there is no difficulty in getting men. This 
vast force of ships, only the creation of the last few months, is 
wholly manned.” § 

...Now it is high time that we shook off this bugbear of the 
difficulty of manning the navy and learnt to rely on the in- 
fallible law of demand and supply. Formerly we trusted to 
the press-gang to steal the men^ in future we shall find it a 
cheaper and safer method to pay the market price for them. || 

* Hansard^ clvi. 966-9. Ha?isard, clvi. 966-9. 

X Harisardy cM. 967. Hansard^ clvi, 974. 

I) “ If they wanted men in the navy they must resort to the same means as a 
mercantile man or a mill-owner, namely, offer a good market price for labour. 
If they wanted sailors they must offer to pay sufficiently high to induce them to 
come forward and enter the service. To expect men to enter for low wages 
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This is illustrs-tcd. by the C3,sc before us. At the moment 
when this statement was heard there was a bounty payable of 
for able and ;£2 for ordinary seamen. It had been fixed 
at;^^ 10 the year before by Sir John Pakington, but it was soon 
found not to be necessary to pay so high a bounty to bring our 
navy up to 80,000 men. Now we will suppose that a war was 
impending, and that the country required the services of 
150,000 instead of 80,000 seamen, is there any doubt that 
England could afford to pay the necessary price for them ? 
There is no kind of skilled labour so available, because there is 
none so migratory and so free from local ties as that of the 
sailor. Let us assume a sudden and urgent necessity to arise, 
and that our Government offered to pay ^^40 a year to able- 
bodied seamen, which would be ^10 or ^^15 more than the 
present pay, taking care that the wages be paid monthly in 
order to avoid the temptation to desert which would be offered 
by paying a bounty in advance, unquestionably such an offer 
would give the Admiralty the pick not only of our own 
mei chant service, but of the seamen sailing out of American, 
German, and Scandinavian ports. Now each for 

seamen amounts to just ^S^ooo^ooo a year. It is 
about sixpence in the pound of the income-tax, or half the 
amount paid in excise and Customs’ duties by the consumers 
of ardent spirits. A nation so rich as this would cheerfully pay ' 
such an amount for its defence in case of danger. It would 
be but the most fractional percentage of insurance on the 
thousands of millions worth of property in these islands, and 
would be but only about five per cent, on the estimated average 
value of the ships and cargoes afloat belonging to British 
But if it be admitted that at least on L!e.“ nMoi 
cheaper terms, the seamen will be forthcoming in case of an 

would only lead to disappointment ; it would be found impossible to get them 
^vithout high wages. That was the only fair and just way of obtaining them 
but hitherto the House of Commons had refused to adopt it.— Sir Charles 
Napier Hansard^ clvii. 1810. 
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impending war, what becomes of the argument that we can only 
calculate on manning those ships which are already in com- 
mission ? 

If we pursue the statement of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
a little more into details, we find, on cornparing the whole of 
the screw line-of-battle ships, built and building, in the two 
navies, that whilst France is stated to possess thirty-seven, 
England is put down at fifty-nine, with the nine block-ships 
making sixty-eight. The English frigates are set down at 
forty-five, and the French at forty-seven, including the fifteen 
old trans-Atlantic paddle steamers. In the smaller descriptions 
of vessels, our number was double that of the French. 

The striking fact is given in this statement that we had 
still twelve sailing line-of-battle ships fit for conversion into 
screw steamers. Now, considering that the Admiralty had, 
ever since 1850, professed to lay down no vessels of this class 
which were not expressly designed for steam machinery, thus 
recognising the fact that sailing vessels were for the future 
obsolete, what shall be said of the policy of continuing to build 
new ship, and leaving twelve sailing vessels still fit to be con- 
verted in i860, to say nothing of those which had in the 
intepal been decaying in ordinary, and rendered unfit for con- 
version ? And what must be thought of those, who, when this 
mismanagement became apparent, directed the cry of alarm 
and psentment against France, because, by pursuing a more 
provident course, she had, in a shorter time, and at less ex- 
pense, attained more satisfactory results than ourselves ? The 
following is the account of the tonnage built in the past year, 
and estimate for the year following : — 

“ It may possibly be remembered that, in proposing the 
estimates last year, we announced our intention, of course sub- 
ject to contingencies, of building 46,000 tons of shipping in the 
dockyards. [Sir J, Pakington : ‘ Exclusive of conversions ? 
We said we would convert four line-of-battle ships, and five 
frigates, in addition. What we have actually built amounts to 
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19,730 tons in ships of the line, 13,654 in frigates, 5,436 in 
corvettes, and 5,224 in sloops and gun-vessels. We have not 
fulfilled our promise as to frigates, in which class I stated that 
we would build 16,000 tons, the reason being that there was 
an insufficiency of timber for the purpose ; but we have made 
up for the deficiency in another way, for we have gone beyond 
our undertaking in the conversion of sailing into steam frigates 
and screw ships. What we propose doing in the present or 
as my right hon. friend reminds me, the ensuing financial 
year, is to build 13,216 tons of ships of the line, 13,500 tons of 
fngates, 4,871 tons of corvettes, 8,045 tons of sloops and gun- 
vessels, and 302 tons of gun-boats, making a total of 39,934 

tons. In addition, we propose to convert four more line-of- 
battle ships and four frigates.” * 


The estimated constructions for the ensuing year are thus 
explained in ships instead of tonnage 

_ “ Supposing the Committee is pleased to consent to these 
estimates, we hope to add to the navy, before the end of the 
financial year, eight line-of-battle ships, twelve frigates, four 
iron-cased ships, four corvettes, fifteen sloops, and twenty-three 
gun-vessels and gunboats. That includes the conversion of 
four line-of-battle ships and four frigates.” f 

It is impossible to deal with this proposal of the Secretary of 
the Admualty, to add eight line-of-battle ships and twelve frigies 
to our steam navy, without refeming to the part he had pre- 
viously taken in opposition to the further construction of W 
ships for he was the first and ablest opponent of the policy 
which he now foUowed when in office. So long ago as May 
1857, he expressed his opinion that line-of-battle ships were 
not the mstruments by which in future the fate of empires 
wou d be decided.” X He then advised the First Lord to 
rest upon his oars,” § and stated that “an or Com- 

mission was sitting in France to inquire whether line-of-battle 


* Hmisard, clvi. 978. 
t A?itei p. 588. 


f Hansard^ clvi. 969- 
§ Anie, p. 5S9, 
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ships were or were not the most efficient class of ships which 
could now be employed.’^* Every circumstance which has 
since occurred tended to confirm the views then expressed by 
Lord Clarence Paget. As each new experiment with artillery 
displayed the destructive effects of detonating shells, or of 
molten iron, even the oldest admirals raised their hands and 
exclaimed, There is an end of wooden ships of the line ! 
The Enqueie or Commission appointed in France was known 
to have decided against line-of-battle ships, for in the report 
upon the comparative state of the English and French navies 
presented to the House in 1859, it is stated that naval men in 
France were of opinion that no more ships of the line will be 
laid down, and that in ten years that class of vessels will have 
become obsolete.”t This had reference to the successful ex- 
periments in iron-cased ships. 

But independent of this innovation, the opinion of the 
highest nautical authorities had been pronounced against the 
policy of exposing such a huge target as a line-of-battle ship, 
with perhaps a thousand men and thirty or forty tons of gun- 
powder on board, to the fire of modern shell guns. The 
Americans had abandoned these large ships before the iron- 
clad vessels were thought of, and it is stated that when their 
greatest authority, Captain Dahlgren, visited our ports more 
than three years ago, although he was much struck with the 
gun-boats, to which he devoted particular attention, he looked 
upon line-of-battle ships as all but obsolete, and considered 
that, as far as America was concerned, her naval policy “ would 
render the construction of such vessels almost useless. The 
condemnation of wooden ships of the line by intelligent naval 
men had found utterance in very emphatic phrases: — ‘‘ They will 
be blown to lucifer matches,^' said one ; They will be mere 
human slaughter-houses,’' said another j whilst a third declared 
that, in case of two such vessels coming into collision, at close 

* Ante, p. 589. f Parliamentary Paper, 182, 1859, p. 15. 

X The Navies of the World, by Hans Busk, p. 116. 
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quarters, the only word of command for which there would be 
time would be, ‘^Fire, and lower your boats/^ 

The comparative numbers of these vessels possessed by 
England and France deprived the Admiralty of every pretext 
for this increase. The Secretary, in his statement, informs us 
that we had at that time sixty-eight ships of the line, including 
block-ships, whilst France had only thirty-seven; and as Sir 
Charles Wood had stated the French force in 1857 at forty,* 
and as they were put down also at forty in the report of i858,t 
it was clear in i860 that our neighbour had abandoned the 
further building of these vessels. All these facts were well 
known to our Government, when they were pushing forward 
the construction of large w^ooden vessels at a rate of expendi- 
ture unparalleled even at the height of the great French war. It. 
will presently be seen that so manifest did the impolicy of this, 
course at length become to everybody except the Admiralty, 
that the common sense of the House of Commons rose in 
revolt the following session, and extorted from the Minister a 
pledge to discontinue the further building of ships-of-the-line, 
and to abandon, unfinished, those on the stocks. The gigantic 
sacrifice involved in this outlay of public money will, in a very 
few years be brought home to the appreciation of the British 
public, in the possession of hundreds of wooden vessels of 
different sizes which will be acknowledged to be valueless 
and even dangerous to their possessors : and then only will 
be fully estimated the system of management which alone 
could have created such a costly monument to its own reck- 
lessness and want of forethought. 

It is impossible to doubt that the Secretary of the Admiralty 
remained unchanged in the views he had expressed when in 
Opposition : indeed, any intelligent and unprejudiced mind 
must have become confirmed by experience in those sound 
opinions. Whilst extending to him the full benefit of that 
dispensation from individual responsibility which is claimed for 

^AnUt p. 587. \Antet p. 609. 
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those who become members of a government, it is to be 
desired, in the interest of the country— which has also its claim 
on the talents and judgment of public men — that some casuist, 
skilled in political ethics, would define the limit of inconsist- 
ency beyond which politicians shall not be allowed to wander. 

The navy estimates, the unparalleled amount of which was 
accurately described in the brief protest of Mr. Williams, were 
agreed to without further opposition ; and it is in connection 
with this fact that the reader is asked to regard the demon- 
stration which now calls for notice. 

On the I St May, i860, Lord Lyndhurst rose in the House 

of Peers, pursuant to previous notice, to call for explanations 
from the Government respecting the progress of the^ naval 
reserve, when he delivered a speech identical in spiiit and 

object with that of the previous year. 

Of the many voices that have been raised to agitate the 

public mind on the subject of our armaments, none has found 
a louder echo on the Continent than that of this learned peer. 
It is only the natural result of his high position and great 
ability. To him in the Lords, and Mr. Horsman and Sir 
Charles Napier in the Commons, and to the connivance of 
successive Governments, are mainly attributed, in France, the 
success of the invasion panic. ‘^The motions of Lord Lynd- 
hurst and of Mr. Horsman,” says M. Cucheval Clarigny, the 
speeches and letters of Sir Charles Napier; the exaggerations, 
sincere or pretended, of the orators of the Government and of 
the Opposition, about the forces of France — all had contributed 

to create a kind of panic in England.” 

Lord Lyndhurst had, on a previous occasion, resented the 
remarks of an adverse critic in the House of Commons, who 
had alluded to his great age. It must be allowed that his 
speeches invite no such allusion, unless to elicit, even from an 
opponent, the tribute of admiration for their great intellectual 
merits. The close and logical reasoning of his latest speeches, 

The Navy Budgets of Ejighind tmd Fra7ice^ 'g, 

n p ■ . 
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so free from the garrulity, or the tendency to narrative, which 
generally take the place of argument in the discourses of the 
aged, presents an instance of the late preservation of the mental 
powers for which it would be difficult to find a parallel. In 
conceding to him, however, all the authority which attaches to 
the possession of unimpaired faculties, he becomes divested 
of that privilege by which the venerable in years are shielded 
from an unequal conflict with other men ; and he must consent 
to be held amenable to criticism for his public utterances, and 
for the proper exercise of the influence which his learning and 
rank confer on him. 

England and France had been at peace for forty-five years ; 
and, just pi'eviously, a treaty of commerce had been entered 
into, which was designed to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the two countries. Passing over this event, with a 
sneer at ‘^the further exchange of pottery and cotton for silks 
and wine,^' he seized this inopportune moment for going back 
half a century to disinter the buried strife of our fathers, and 
again to taunt our brave neighbours with their naval reverses. 
“ The French navy,’' he said, “ was, by the great victory of the 
Nile, the victory of Lord Duncan, that of Lord St. Vincent, 
and the great and splendid victory of Trafalgar, reduced at the 
termination of the war to such a state, that for twenty years 
after that period we remained, as far as our navy was con- 
cerned, in a state of perfect tranquillity.” The aim of the 
speaker was to show that the restoration of the French navy 
was the work of Louis Napoleon. He must be allowed to be 
heard in his own language : — 

“ Such, my Lords, was the result of the efforts made during 
the great French war. Very little change took place Until 
after the memorable event which I now beg to call to your 
attention, I mean the accession to supreme power of the present 
Emperor of the French. In the year 1848 he was elected 
President of the Republic; and in the following year that 
celebrated Commission was appointed for the purpose of con- 
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sideriiig the re-organisation of the navy of France. That 
Commission was composed of fifteen or more of the most able 
men selected from the navy and from the civil service of 
France, and they have framed a code of regulations of the 
most complete kind, for Jhe purpose of stimulating and 
directing the efforts of the French navy. I have stated one 
remarkable date with respect to the issuing of that Commission. 
There is another date equally remarkable. No report was 
called for from that Commission until after the celebrated 
event of the 2nd of December. About twelve or fourteen 
days after that coup d'etat, namely on the 15th of December, 
a report was called for by Louis Napoleon, and from that time 
the most strenuous exertions have been made to carry all the 
recommendations of that Committee into effect” * 

Now, here are specific and tangible facts, which are not 
often found in speeches on this topic. In the first place, it is 
alleged that there was very little change in the relations of the 
English and French navies until after the election of Louis 
Napoleon as President of the Republic. It has been shown 
in the preceding pages that the French navy bore a much 
larger proportion to that of England during the latter part of 
Louis Philippe’s reign than it has done since Louis Napoleon 
has been at the head of affairs. If the reader will give himself 
the trouble to turn to the tables in the first page, and compare 
the period between 1840 and 1848 with that between 1849 and 
1859, he will see how much more largely the disproportion has 
been to the disadvantage of France during the latter than the 
former period. 

Next, there is an allusion to a Commission appointed in 
1849, election of Louis Napoleon as 

President, to consider the re-organisation of the French 
navy, and it might be inferred that this Commission was 
named by the President. It was, however, an Pnquite Par- 
Vementaire, emanating from the National Assembly, by a law 

Hansard, clviii. 425, 
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of the 31st October, 1849, at a time when Louis Napoleon 

had acquired no ascendancy over that body. 

Then, we have the portentous revelation that this Com- 
mission had framed “ a code of regulations of the most complete 
kind • ” that no report was called for until after the and 
December, 1851 (the date of the coup Pitat): that about 
twelve or fourteen days after, “namely on the isth December, 
a report was called for by Louis Napoleon, and from that time 
the most strenuous exertions have been made to carry all the 
recommendations of that Committee into effect.” Now, this is 
not only an ingenious argument, but an effective appeal to our 
imaginations. Here was an ambitious man who had just 
thrown down the gauntlet to the National Assembly, which he 
had dissolved, and had appealed to the country to arbitrate 
between him and that body : and yet, while his fate was 
trembling in the balance, and it was still to be decided whether 
he should take a step towards the throne, or be again driven 
into exile the one great dominant purpose of his life was never 
S; “‘omert fcgotten, the only absorbing thought of his 
mind was vengeance upon England ! How deep and enduring 
must have been his hate, that, even whilst the vote by universal 
suffrage was going on, instead of thinking of the state of the 
poll, he should call for the Report on the state of the navy ! 
The argument was worthy of the speaker in his best days in 
Westminster Hall ; but, unluckily for the noble and learned 
lord he departed from the usual vague declamation on this 
topic, and appealed to facts and dates. It is really almost 
incredible that a judicial peer, speaking in the highest assembly 
in the kingdom, conscious of the weight that would attach to 
his words, and accustomed to weigh and examine evidence, 
should have permitted himself to be the medium for making 
this extraordinary statement. These are the simple facts 

The Commission, or Enqutte Parl'cmentaire, was, as has 
been stated, appointed by the Assemblee Nationale, on the 31st 
October, 1849. It pursued its labours for upwards of two 
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years, examining witnesses, visiting the dockyards, and^ calling 
for accounts and papers. The result of these investigations 
was printed in two thick quarto volumes, which we should call 
‘‘blue books,” comprising the minutes of evidence, and an 
appendix of official documents. The preface ^to these volumes, 
dated 30th January, 1852, gives a brief and simple narrative of 
the singular fate of the Commission, which was cut off, at the 
most critical moment of its existence, by the coup diktat of the 
2nd December, 1851, when the National Assembly itself was 

dissolved. 

It appears that M. Dufaure, the Reporter or, as we should 
say in England, the Chairman— of the Commission, had read 
to his colleagues a part only of his Report, which was ordered 
to be printed, arid to be distributed among the members 
previous to their deliberations; but, the preface proceeds to 
say, “This was rendered impossible after the 2nd December. 
Neither the Commission nor the Assembly from which it 
emanated could meet again. Its task, therefore, remained 
unaccomplished.” It further states that “the whole of the 
resolutions of the Commission were only provisional, and on 
some important points they had not even deliberated : ” and it 
adds, in conclusion, that, “ If the Report should be published, 
with the documents which ought to accompany it, it will not 
have been submitted to the Commission ; it will only be the 
production of the individual Reporter, who alone will be 
responsible for the opinions expressed in it.” 

Upwards of 200 “ provisional ” votes of the Commission 
are recorded in the minutes of proceedings. The first on the 
list, after the routine votes, and the most important as affecting 
ourselves, is a recommendation that the maximum of the number 
of line-of-battle ships should thenceforth be forty-five ; namely, 
thirty afloat and fifteen on the stocks, and that they should all 
be furnished with screws. It w^as a moderate limit compared 
with the old naval establishment of France. “ From that 
time,” says Lord Lyndhurst, “ the most strenuous exertions 
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have been made to carry all the recommendations of the Com- 
mission into effect’' There were no recommendations of the 
Commission, for it never made a Report ; but, so far was the 
Government from taking prompt measures to carry out the 
‘‘provisional’' resolution respecting screw line-of-battle ships, 
that in 1854, in the height of the Crimean war, the French had 
only ten screw liners ; ^ and Sir Charles Napier stated that they 
had but one in the Baltic in that year, f Indeed, it is now 
universally agreed, that it was subsequently to that period that 
serious efforts were made to convert the French sailing ships 
into a steam navy : “ the great increase in the naval force of 
France,” says a writer already quoted, “may, therefore, be 
considered to date from the Crimean war.” J 

But the gravest inaccuracy in Lord Lyndhurst’s statement 
remains to be noticed, where he links the present state of the 
French navy with the labours of the Commission of 1849. 
“ The result of that Commission,” he said, “ and of the 
admirable system which was formed under it, has turned out 
to be a formidable navy — a formidable navy of steam-vessels, 
to which alone I confine my observations.” § He was clearly 
not aware of what had taken place subsequently to the un- 
timely dissolution of that body. In 1855, a Commission was 
appointed by the Emperor’s Government, to consider the 
organisation of the navy ; and the result was a Report from the 
Minister of Marine, which was approved by a decree of the 
Emperor, in 1857, fixing the number of ships to be built, from 
year to year, until 1870 ; and this decree was published to the 
whole world. The line-of-battle ships were to reach a maximum 
of forty, instead of forty-five, as recommended by the resolution 
of the Commission of 1849. The Report contains the exact 
nomenclature of French shipping, with the strength of each 
ship in guns and horse-power. In fact, if it were not for 
the innovations which science is incessantly making, in- 

Navies of the World, p. 88. t Hansard^ civ. 702. 

I Navies of the World, p. 89. § Hansard, clviii. 426. 
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volving the re-construction of her navy, all Europe might 
know, from this decree, for nearly ten years to come, what 
ships of all kinds France would possess. 

If we turn to that part of Lord Lyndhursf s speech which 
referred to the state of our own navy, we shall find that, instead 
of dealing with the Estimates of the year in which he spoke, 
he preferred to revive those figures of Sir John Pakington 
which had done such good service in the previous year. 
Leaving totally out of view upwards of 300 of our steam-ships 
of war afloat, ranging from corvettes to gunboats, all capable of 
carrying tlie heaviest guns, and the hundreds of large merchant 
steamers which would be available in case of war, and omitting 
all allusion to the great increase in our ships- of the line and 
frigates during the preceding year, he thus proceeded to lay 
before his audience the state of our navy : — 

“At the beginning of last year, our fleet consisted of twenty- 
nine sail of the line, and the French fleet of precisely the same 
number ; and, while we had' twenty-six frigates, they had thirty- 
four.” And he added, with singular candour, that “what 
addition has been made to our fleet, since the commencement 
of last year, I am not informed.” It would have been only an 
act of ordinary prudence to have perused the speech of Lord 
Clarence Paget, delivered more than two months before : or, 
at least, to have possessed himself of a copy of the Navy 
Estimates for i860. He would have then learnt that England 
had 456 steamers of all kinds afloat, against 244 in France ; 
and it would have saved him from falling into the erroneous 
opinion which he expressed in proceeding to say, “ I do not 
imagine that at this moment our fleet exceeds, or if it does, 
only in a small degree, the steam naval force of France.” 

The object of the speech, however, was to show the danger 
we were in from want of seamen — a point on which the noble 
speaker would also have been better informed if he had perused 
the speech of the Secretary of the Admiralty, who had taken a 
vote for 85,500 men and boys, and had declared that more 
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seamen were offering than the Admiralty required. “ In point 

of material,” says Lord Lyndhurst, “that is to say in ships, you 

are far below the requirements of the country ; while, so far as 

the manning of the ships is concerned, you are in a situation 

the^ most deplorable. I do not mince the matter. Our 

position, in this respect, ought to be known throughout the 

country. No man ought to be ignorant of the real facts of the 

case.”* Now, considering that he was, by his own confession 

at the moment, in ignorance of all that had occurred in the 

navy since the previous year, this confident tone of the speaker 

implied, at least, a strong belief in the favourable temper of his 
audience. 

^ And it was undoubtedly to this favourable state of feeling 
in the Peers that the success of these speeches, both indoors 
and without, was mainly due ; for they did not contain one fact 
that would bear the test of fair examination. The Upper 
House had, indeed, been the platform whence this invasion 
agitation spread throughout a large portion of the middle ranks 
of society. The Peers had made it fashionable to believe in 
the hostile designs of Louis Napoleon, and it became to a 
certain extent, a test of respectability to be zealous in the pro 
motion of nfle corps, and other means of defending the countrv. 
To contend against the probability of invasion was to take the 
s.da of th, enemy, ,0 be died anti-English, or accSed o^ 
being for peace at any price ; nay, to require even proofs or 
arguments to show the reality of the danger, was to invite 
suspicion of want of patriotism. There was a kind of genteel 
terrorism exerted over everybody in “ society,” which for a 
time, put down all opposition to the invasion party— which 
was tacitly understood to be the aristocratic, anti-radical partv 
This (reminding one of 1791) reveals itself in the speech 
before us in a manner which would have been to the last degree 
impolitic, if there had really been any danger from a foreign 
enemy, requiring “ every class to unite in support of the honour 

Hafisard, dviii. 435. 
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atid independence of the nation/* In liis concluding sentences, 
the noble speaker, who is too logical to have introduced such 
irrelevant matter had it not been to conciliate those he was 
addressing, protests against a reform of Parliament, and ani- 
madverts severely on those whom he characterises as being in 
favour of direct taxation, or desirous of introducing among us 
the social ‘‘ equality, without liberty, that exists in France,** or 
who are seeking “ to pull down the wealthier and aristocratic 

classes.** 

The Duke of Somerset, the First Lord of the Admiralty, in. 
his reply to Lord Lyndhurst, gave the following account of the 
labour which the Government was employing in the construc- 
tion of those large wooden vessels which had been condemned 
as worse than useless by some of the highest naval authorities 
in Europe and America : — 

“And I can say that during the last eight months more 
men have been employed in our dockyards than at any previous 
period of the history of the country. I do not even exclude 
the time of the great war, down to 1815 ; and in this statement 
I exclude the factories altogether, which form another great 
division of our naval establishments. I speak of the ship- 
building department only.*’ 

* * * * * 

“ The noble and learned lord referred to the ships which 
we have now afloat I find that we have built, and that there 
are now afloat, fifty ships of the line. 

Lord Lyndhurst . — Do you include block-ships ? 

“ The Duke of Somerset . — I am not taking the block-ships 
into account** t 

The little question and answer, at the close of the above 

* Lord Clarence Paget had, a fortnight previously, stated in the House of 
Commons that ‘ ‘ the total number of persons employed in the dockyards, on the 
ist March, was 20,0312;’' and he stated subsequently (8th June) that "the 
greatest number employed during the great war with France was only 14,754.” 
— Hansard, clvii. 2014. 
f Hansard, clriii. 438-9. 
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we were not getting men, of course that was so. The men we 
have are included in the estimates, and it was not likely I 
should be taking additional men when I had already 5,000 
men more than had been provided for.” * 

This statement completely cut the ground from under the 
feet of Lord Lyndhurst ; but it did more, — it showed that the 
Government had no excuse for entertaining the question of 
a reserve at that moment at all. The formation of a reserve 
would be a legitimate measure in connection with a peace 
establishment ; but our navy was not on a peace footing. Let 
the reader be good enough to turn to the accounts in the first 
page, and placing his finger on the number of men in the 
English navy in 1852, the year before the Russian war, let him 
run his eye back over the table to the commencement in 1835, 
and he will find only four years in the eighteen in which the 
seamen were the number (85,500) voted for i860 ; and 

the highest number on record in a year of peace previous to 
the Russian war was 44,960. 

The French state their complement of men for i860 at 
30,588, namely 26,329 afloat, and 4,259 in reserve. But as 
the accounts for i860 are not yet definitely audited, this 
estimate, as it may be called, is open to the objection which has 
been recognised from the first. It will be better to take an 
authority which will not be disputed on this side of the water. 
In the month of March following, Lord Clarence Paget t 
states the number of French seamen at S4-Poo, of whom 
10,000 were from the military conscription, or landsmen. 
This statement was repeated by Lord Palmerston, f The 
reader is now asked to refer to the accounts in the first page, 
and tasting his eye over the table of men in the French navy 
from 1852 back to the commencement, to compare the 34,000 
maintained in i860 with the numbers in each of those eighteen 
years. He will not find an increase comparable with that 
in the English table. In more than one of those years the 

^ HUnsard, clviii. 440. t Hansard, clxi. 1774. $ Hansard, clxi. 1789. 
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England possesses at least four times the tonnage of France, 
exclusive of colonial shipping ; and although the ships of the 
latter country carry larger crews than those of the former, on 
the other hand the English people take more freely to the sea 
for boating, yachting, and fishing than their neighbours. It 
is quite certain, then, that England has four times as many 
sailors to draw on as France, and against the power of impress- 
ment possessed by her, we must put the ability to pay for the 
services of our seamen which is possessed by England. If 
France has 60,000 merchant seamen from whence to draw by 
impressment the crews of her Imperial marine, we have 240,000 
to supply the men for the Eoyal navy, in case of real emergency, 
by the equally sure process of voluntary enlistment for high pay. 

Lord Hardwicke, who ought to be well informed on the 
subject, remarked, in the course of this debate, that it was 
stated that the French had a reserve of 60,000 ; but he believed 
it was known to officers of their own fleet that not more than 
half that number was at any time available to man the navy. 
30,000 trained seamen was, however, a most formidable force, 
&c.^^ i* Eut let us suppose the whole of these men 

added to the French Imperial marine. Nay, let us even 
empty all the merchant-ships of their able-bodied crews, and 
suppose that addition to the present 34?^^^ were 

placed at the service of the French Government, and it would 
still leave the number less by 1,500 than the 85,500 men who 
had been already voted by our Parliament for i860; and we 

* The following statement of the loss and gain by impressment made by 
Lord Clarence Paget, shows that it is a very unreliable mode of manning the 
navy During the years i8ii, 1812, and 1813, the closing period of the 
great war with France, there were pressed into the service 29,405 tnen> while 
the number of those who deserted was 27,300 so that the total gain to the 
country, during those three years, by impressment was 2,105 men. But, in 
order to bring those men thus conipulsorily into the service, 3,000 good 
sailors had been employed on shore as press-gangs. Therefore the country 
actually lost about 1,000 men during those three years under the system.”— 
Hansard, cliv. 909. 

t Hansard, clviii. 449. 
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were told that the men were pressing to enter the service faster 
then the Admiralty required them. 

That, under such circumstances, a Government should lend 
its sanction to the cry of the alarmists, and pretend to be 
occupied in securing a reserve to protect us against France, was 
something like an abuse of public confidence. All this costly 
and complete preparation to meet some hypothetical danger 
implies a total want of faith in those latent resources of the 
nation which patriotism would evoke in the event of a real 
emergency. It has been frequently said by those most com- 
petent to judge, that, in case of actual danger to our shores, the 
merchant seamen, of whom about one-third are estimated to 
be always in port, would come forward to a man for the defence 
of the country. 

The opinion of the seamen themselves on this subject was 
no doubt correctly expressed in a few words of manly common 
sense, quoted by the Duke of Somerset as the declaration of 
the sailors of Hartlepool— They say, '' We are doing well in 
the merchant service, and we do not want to be sent out to any 
of your little wars— to China, or the River Plate, or any of those 
places where you are always carrying on some small hostilities ; 
but when it comes to a regular European war, we will take our 
share in it with any men.” * 

Such were the naval armaments of the two countries in 
i860. England had added to her navy since 1857 nearly as 
many men as were contained in the whole marine of France. 
Yet during the spring and summer of this year the cry of alarm 
was still heard, and with a view to the greater security of our 
shores the Rifle Corps movement was actively promoted under 
the most influential patronage. Already is was announced 
that the number enrolled in the corps amounted to 130,000, 
and it was said that the foreigner had been impressed in a 
salutary manner by this martial demonstration. All this was, 
however, insuflicient, and we now approach the climax of the 

* Hansard^ clviii . 444 , 
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third panic in the gigantic project for fortifications shortly to 
be initiated in the House of Commons. 

A passing notice must be taken, however, of one or two of 
the little episodes in Parliament which reflected the nervous 
excitement of certain classes out of doors. Mr. Kinglake 
had been informed that great preparations were being urged 
forward for the supply of horse transports on the north coast 
of France.”* Sir Charles Napier had heard from, an American 
traveller that there were 14,000 men at work in Toulon dock- 
yards, besides 3,000 convicts. f Both Houses of Parliament 
were simultaneously agitated upon the subject of a report which 
had appeared in the newspapers announcing that English ship- 
wrights were finding employment in Cherbourg and other 
French dockyards. Numbers of artificers were crowding to 
the police magistrates to obtain passports. The subject was 
brought under the notice of the Lords by Viscount Dungannon, 
and of the Commons by Mr. Johnstone, the latter of whom 
said, ‘Hr om information he had received there were at this 
moment between 1,200 and 1,300 of our skilled artisans 
employed in the French dockyards,” and he added that “ it 
was a very grave matter that some of our best shipwrights 
should be employed in building French ships.” J Lord 
Clarence Paget replied that the regulations did not allow 
foreigners to work in French dockyards. 

The Duke of Somerset stated in answer to the question in 
the Lords that the only vessel now being built in Cherbourg 
was a transport ; that so far from the French taking on fresh 
hands, several hundreds of their own workpeople had been 
lately discharged ; and that the British shipwrights who had 
gone there in consequence of the statements which had 
appeared in the English newspapers, not being able to find 
work, had “ fallen into a pitiable condition, and bitterly re- 
pented their credulity.” § 

Hansard^ clvi. 519. 

J Hansard, clix. 209. 


•j* Hansard, clviii. 1309. 
§ Hansard, clix. 8,.}^, 
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‘‘On the 23rd July, i860, Lord Ealmerston brought forward 
the Government measure for “ the construction of works for 
the defence of the Royal dockyards and arsenals, and of the 
ports of Dover and Portland, and for the creation of a central 
arsenal,” when he delivered what was pronounced by Mr. 
Horsman to be “ one of the most serious and alarming speeches 
he ever heard delivered by a Minister of the Crown in the 
time of peace,’' and which he declared he had heard with 
“ satisfaction.”^ This must be admitted to have been only 
natural, for Mr. Horsman found himself and his views in the 
ascendant. A Commission had been appointed (at the pressing 
instance, as he informed us, of Sir De Lacy Evans) to devise a 
scheme of fortifications, whose Report, now laid before the 
House and adopted by the Government, recommended an 
expenditure, spread over a series of years, of 1,000,000, 
but which the opponents of the scheme predicted would, 
according to all analogous precedent, result in an outlay of 
double the amount. 

The most striking feature of this speech is, that it does not 
contain one syllable of allusion to the navy — for which nearly 
^^13,000,000 had been voted this year— as a means of defend- 
ing our shores, t The only supposition of a naval battle is 
that it occurs after the successful landing of a considerable 
force for the purpose of destroying our dockyards and “cutting 
up our navy by the roots ; ” and then we are told that if any 
naval action were to take place, whatever the success might 
be, “ our enemy would have his dockyards, arsenals, and stores 

Hansard^ clx. 565. 

t ‘ ‘ If the Secretary of the Admiralty keep a private diary there will be found, 
probably, inserted a commentary on this speech not unlike the following, made 
on a similar occasion by his predecessor in the reign of Charles II, 

March 22, 1667. — The Duke of York, instead of being at sea as admiral, 
is now going from port to port, as he is this day at Harwich, and was the other 
day with the King at Sheerness, and hath ordered at Portsmouth how fortifi- 
cations should be made to oppose the enemy in case of invasion, which is to us 
a sad consideration and shameful to the nation, especially for so many proud 
vaunts as we have made against the Dutch [French Diary. 
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to refit and replenish, and reconstruct his navy, whilst, with 
our dockyards burnt and our stores destroyed we should have 
no means of refitting our navy and sending it out again to 
battle.”* There is then a description of our large exports and 
imports, “ 10,000,000 quarters of corn imported annually, 
besides enormous quantities of coffee, sugar, tea, and of 
cotton, which is next in importance to .corn for the support of 
the people, followed by a picture of the consequences which 
would result from “ such places as Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, 
and London, that is to say the Thames, being blockaded by a 
hostile force.” 

But not only is it assumed that an enemy has landed, but 
that an army is menacing the metropolis itself; and the fortifi- 
cations of the dockyards are described as the means for the 
defence of London, because they will set free a large amount 
of force for the defence of the capital by operations in the 
field,” for it is contended that “if large forces - are required to 
defend your dockyards you cannot concentrate for the defence 
of London that amount of force which would be necessary to 
meet an invading army.” And again, “The only defence 
for London is an army in the field, and any means which 
enable you to make that army as large as your military establish- 
ments will allow are directly subservient to the defence of the 
capital itself.” f There is not one syllable to indicate that we 
had at that moment a fleet with 85,500 seamen, whilst, ac- 
cording to the authority of the Prime Minister himself, 'the 
French navy contained only 34,000 men. 

It must, however, here be stated that Lord Palmerston had 
a peculiar theory respecting the effect of steam navigation on 
our maritime strength, which he proceeds to develop. He 
contends that as long as the movement of ships depended on 
the chances of the weather, “ and as long as naval warfare was 
carried on by means ot sailing ships, we were in a position, 
by our superior skill and aptitude for the sea and for naval 
* Hansard, clx. 25. j. Hansard, clx. 25, 26, 

q q 
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combat to rest upon the strength which we then had afloat’’ 
And he then proceeds to say : 

'^The same difficulties which interposed in 1804-5 
prevent a large army drawn up on the opposite coast of the 
Channel from crossing over to this country continued to exist, 
and therefore successive Governments were justified in abstain- 
ing from any great effort for the purpose of artificial protection 
to our dockyards and other vulnerable points. But the in- 
troduction of steam changed this state of things. The adoption 
of steam as a motive power afloat totally altered the character 
of naval warfare, and deprived us of much of the advantage of 
our insular position. Operations which, if not impossible, were 
at least extremely difficult while sailing vessels alone were em- 
ployed, became comparatively easy the moment that steam was 
introduced; and, in fact, as I remember Sir Eobert Peel 
stating, steam had bridged the Channel, and for the purposes 
of aggression, had almost made this country cease to be an 
island.” ^ 

They who have sat for the last twenty years in the House of 
Commons have observed, throughout the successive debates on 
our National Defences, the constant reiteration of the opinion, 
on the part of the Prime Minister,t that the application of 
steam to navigation has supplied greater facilities for offence 
than defence ; that it has, in fact, deprived us of our great 
bulwark, by throwing what he has repeatedly called a “ steam 
bridge” over the Channel It has been remarked, also,, that 
many other speakers have adopted this view, at the same time 
assigningto him the merit of its authorship. Thus, for instance, 
in the long debate on the Militia Bill of 1852, Mr. Walpole 
quoted this argument, as so forcibly urged, on more than one 
occasion in the course of the debate, by the noble member for 
Tiverton ; ” t and Lord Lyndhurst urged the same view, with 
a similar acknowledgment of its origin. § It would, however, 

Ha7isard, clx. 18. t Lord Palmerston. 

$ Hansard^ cxx. 1176. § Ante, p. 617. 
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be difficult to adduce the testimony of one eminent authority 
in favour of this opinion, whilst a host of naval officers and 
others might be quoted on the other side. Two or three 
examples must suffice 

Admiral Berkeley, a Lord of the Admiralty, in his evidence 
before the Committee on the Navy, in 1848, said, believe, 
myself, that the power which steam has given us, if we make 
use of it properly, is the best guarantee we have against inva- 
sion, if we choose to make use of our resources, and organise 
those resources in the best manner.” * 

Sir Thomas Hastings, President of the Commission for 
Coast Defences, under Sifr Robert Peel’s Government, in his 
evidence before the Ordnance Committee of 1849, expressed 
the same opinion, and almost in the same terms.f 

The opinion of Sir Charles Napier was thus expressed : — 
With regard to the effect of steam, it had been said that it 
made blockading impossible ; but, on the contrary, he believed 
that steam had, for the first time, made blockading effectual ; 
for with a steam fleet it would be impossible for the ships 
blockaded to escape without the knowledge of the blockading 
squadron, as they had done in former times, when they landed 
in Ireland, and when the great portion of the fleet escaped from 
Brest unknown to those who were watching them.” J 

Captain Scobell, late member for Bath, whose utterances 
on naval questions were characterised by a robust common 
sense, stated in the House that “he remembered being em- 
ployed in blockading Boulogne, where the invading army of 
Napoleon was to have embarked, and his opinion was that this 
country was more vulnerable then than now, the agency of 
steam had done so much to strengthen it ; for calms and fogs 
could have assisted the enemy much more then than now.” § 

Sir Morton Peto thus gives expression to the scientific 
view of the question: — “We live in eventual times. The 

* Minnies qf Evidence^ 3850. f Minutes of Evidence^ 5021. 

X Hansardy clx, 545. j Hansai'dy 1448, 

Q Q a 
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future of any nation will no longer be determined by its 
courage alone ; science and its practical applications will decide 
our future battles ; and surely this should not be a source of 
weakness, but of strength. We have unlimited supplies of iron 
and of coal ; we have the best practical and scientific engineers. 
Our country has been the birthplace of the steam-engine itself. 
The rest of the world have copied us in its application to the 
thousand ways in which it has contributed to the advancement 
of civilisation and progress. It is a new thing that has hap- 
pened to our country, that in naval affairs, instead of leading, 
we are taught by France and the rest of Europe.’’ ^ 

In a quotation given above from Lord Palmerston’s speech, 
there is a very curious error in attributing to Sir Robert Peel 
an opinion on this subject the very opposite of that which he 
entertained. It is a singular illustration of the fallibility of even 
the best of memories, that there should have been put into the 
mouth of that minister, in perfect good faith, no doubt, language, 
respecting a steam bridge,” which he emphatically repudiated 
so long as 1845, when uttered by the very statesman who now 
assigned to him its authorship. The incident is so curious that, 
for correct illustration, the quotations must be given textually, 
and in juxtaposition : — 

Lord Palmerston (July 30, 1845). ^‘In reference to steam 
navigation, what he said was, that the progress which had been 
made had converted the ordinary means of transport into a 
steam-bridge.” f 

Sir Robert Peel (same date in reply), “ The noble lord 
(Lord Palmerston) appeared to retain the impression that our 
means of defence were rather abated by the discovery of steam 
navigation. He was not at all prepared to admit that. He 
thought that the demonstration which we could make of our 
steam navy was one which would surprise the world; and as the 
noble lord had spoken of steam-bridges, he would remind him 
that there were two parties who could play at making them.”J 

* Hmsardi clxi'. 437, t Hansai'd, Ixxxii. 1233, 4 dbid^ 
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Lord Palmerston (July 23, i860). “And, in fact, as I 
remember Sir Robert ..Peel stating, steam had bridged the 
Channel, and for the purpose of aggression had almost made 

this country cease to be an island.’’ * • 

The above citations, if they do not warrant the conclusion 
that the theory of steam navigation having rendered our shores 
more vulnerable to attack originated exclusively with the present 
Prime Minister, prove at least, beyond dispute, that, in the 
costly application of that theory to this plan of fortifications, 
he has been acting in opposition to the recorded opinions of 
the most eminent statesmen, and the highest professional and 
practical authorities of the age. 

But to return to the speech before us. There is one 
striking resemblance between all the oratorical efforts on the 
invasion question, in their total omission of all allusion to the 
numerical strength of our own forces. If the reader will take 
the trouble to refer back to the speech delivered by the noble 
lord on the 30th July, 1845, when urging Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government to an increase of our armaments, it will be found 
that our peril then arose from the existence in France of an 
army of “ 340,000 men, fully equipped, including a large force 
of cavalry and artillery ; and, in addition to that, 1,000,000 of 
the National Guard.” t The danger on the present occasion 
is owing to “ an army of six hundred and odd thousand men, 
of whom four hundred and odd thousand are actually under 
arms, and the remainder are merely on furlough, and can be 
called into the ranks in a fortnight.” J The million of National 
Guards of France had disappeared ; but there is no allusion to 
the addition wfiiich we had in the meantime made to our own 
force of more than 200,000 volunteers and militia, besides the 
large increase of regulars. 

But this characteristic omission will be more apparent in 
the case of the navies. In 1845, we were told that the French 
had a fleet in “commission and half commission” equal to 

* Hansard^ clx. i8. f Ante, ];>. 546. t Hansard, clx, 22. 
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that of this country. We are now informed that the utmost 
exertions have been made, and still are making, to create a 
navy very nearly equal to our own — a navy which cannot be 
required for purposes of defence for France, and which, there- 
fore, we are justified in looking upon as a possible antagonist 
we may have to encounter — a navy which, under present 
arrangements, would give to our neighbours the means of 
transporting, within a few hours, a large and formidable 
number of troops to our coasts.”"^ To bring the statement 
that the French Government had been, and still was, striving 
to create a navy very nearly equal to our own, once more to 
the test of figures, let us compare the increase which had 
taken place in the two navies in the interval between 1847, the 
last year of Louis Philippe^s reign, and i860, the year in which 
this speech was made. The comparison is limited to the men, 
because, the definitive audit of the French accounts not being 
yet published for i860, it will avoid aU dispute to take the 
present number of French seamen on the authority of Lord 
Palmerston at 34,000, t although the French Estbfiate admits 
c>3ily 30;5SS* 

Strength of the English and French Navies hi Number oj Seamen^ 


in the Years 1847 and i860. 

1847. i860. 

No. of Men. No. of Men. 

English 447969 ^SjSoo 

French 32,169 34,000 

Increase. 

English 40,531 

French ... ’ , . 1,831 


It will be seen, by the above figures, that whilst England 
had increased her force by 40,531 men, France had augmented 
hers by only 1,831. If the French estimate of the number of 
their seamen be correctly given, which has not been disproved 
by any statement of facts, then the force maintained by them 
is actually less in i860 than it was in 1847. Nor must it be 
Hansard, clx. 23. f Hansard, cl:d, 
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forgotten that, in proposing the Navy Estimates, the Secretary 
of the Admiralty had informed us a few months before that we 
had 456 steamers afloat to 244 French. It has been shown, 
too, that our dockyard expenditure for wages in 1859 was 
;^i,582,ii 2, whilst in France it amounted to or 

less than one-half; and, in proof that this activity in the 
Government yards had been unabated in i860, it is only 
necessary to refer to the First Lord’s statement on the ist 
May, already quoted, ^ that during the preceding eight months 
more men had been employed in our dockyards than at any 
previous time, not even excepting the period of the great war 
with France which terminated in 1815. 

It must here be mentioned that this state of things led 
to the publication of a semi-official French pamphlet, in the 
summer of i860, under the sanction of the Minister of State, 
with a view to expose the unprecedented and disproportionate 
increase of our navy, as compared with that of France. This 
pamphlet t contains a detailed comparison of the English and 
French naval expenditures, accompanied by elaborate statistics 
of their respective forces. The writer of these pages has, 
however, preferred to rely exclusively upon official sources of 
information; namely, the definitively audited accounts of 
France, our own parliamentary reports, and the statements of 
our official men. 

Such were the comparative forces of the two countries 
when the speech under consideration was delivered. English- 
men had a perfect right, if they saw in the act no derogation 
from the attitude of their fathers — who boasted of needing “ no 
bulwarks, no towers along the steep ” — to ensconce themselves 
behind fortifications, in addition to a fleet of more than double 
the strength of that of France. It was purely a question of 
security and national honour, and in itself was not an aggressive 

^ Ante, p. 650. 

t The Navy Budgets of France and Engla?id. By M. CuCHEVAL 
Clarigny. 
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measure towards other countries. It was made an act of 
offence towards Prance solely by the speech which accompanied 
It and which was an amplification of the invasion speeches of 
1845 and 1851. The objects of the invaders were now more 
minutely described : they were to make a sudden descent on 
our shores : to burn and destroy our naval arsenals ; and this 

h? speaker “ dismissed from 

e idea that any foreign Power would dream of 

sr”z Mr;*? p«3s=s. 

likely to be attended with permanent advantage to an enemy 
«cep. so f„ as i. „ijh, Mic injury o! d.is co 

e argument, in fact, assumed that we were m precisely the 
same state of insecurity as if our neighbours had beL a 
barbarous trib^e, whose actions were inspired by mere love of 
vengeance and plunder, without any restraining forethought or 
calculation of consequences ; and who afforded none of those 

SwealS in the possession of 

gre^ wealth, or extensive manufactures and commerce. 

There was a tone of assumed defencelessness on our part 

ch phrases as. You cannot, you are not entitled to rely on 
the forbearance of a stronger neighbour;” or, “Por the Lke 

ance^^b^r II 't not live upon forbear- 

oiirselS” Tr ° ^ effectually to defend 

arisen w th ®Peaker then assumes that a difficulty has - 

(T, ? T the utmost 

countn^^ such matters may be amicably adjusted ; yet, if one 
country is greatly the stronger, and another country greatly 
the weaker. It IS very difficult for any arrangement to be 
made ; and then, that there may be no doubt which is the 

power consists of 

a ig ^pinted and patriotic nation, with free institutions, and 
ivit t e popular feeling manifested on every occasion bv 
means of a free press.” Now, if such language had been 
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addressed to a people whose shores were really in danger from 
a more powerful neighbour, this would have been a legitimate 
appeal to their patriotism ; but when it emanated from the 
Prime Minister of a nation whose ability to defend its coasts 
be was double that of its neighbour to assail them, such an 
attitude was very similar to what, in individual life, would 
represented by a man, in possession of both his hands, 
taunting and accusing another, possessing but one, with the 
design of assaulting him. 

There was a remarkable contrast between the present 
speech and those delivered by the same speaker in 1845 and 
1851 — a contrast all the more significant that he was now 
Prime Minister, whereas on former occasions he spoke only as 
an opposition Member of Parliament ; namely, that it did not 
content itself with an abstract hypothesis of a possible invasion, 
but pointed to France as the menacing cause of actual danger. 
The cry of Wolf ! ” had been so repeatedly heard for fifteen 
years, that it seemed as though it were necessary not only to 
name the wolf itself, but to depict the scowling aspect and 
crouching attitude of the beast of prey. The following passage 
leaves no doubt about the quarter from whence the attack was 
to be expected : — 

“ Now, Sir, as to the necessity for these works, I think it 
is impossible for any man to cast his eyes over the face of 
Europe, and to see and hear what is passing, without being 
convinced that the future is not free from danger. It is diffi- 
cult to say where the storm may burst ; but the horizon is 
charged with clouds which betoken the possibility of a tempest. 
The Committee of cou7^se knows that, in the 7nain, I am speaking 
of oiir hmnediate neighbours across the Channel, and thei'e is no 
use in disguising itP * 

To appreciate fully the scope and bearing of these words, 
it is necessary to refer to the precise circumstances under 
which they were spoken. The speech was delivered on the 

Hausard, dx. 21. 
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23rd July, i860. At that moment, the negotiation of the 
details of the Commercial Treaty with France, upon the liberal 
arrangement of which depended the whole success of the 
measure, was at its most critical and important stage. The 
public mind was under considerable misai^prehension respect- 
ing the process of the measure, owing to the systematic mis-’ 
representations which were promulgated in certain political 
circles, and by a portion of the press.^ The British ministry 
alone knew that, up to that time, the French Government had 
manifested a disposition to carry out the details of the Treaty 
with even unexpected liberality, and they could not have been 
unaware how important it was, at such a juncture, to preserve 
a conciliatory tone towards that Government. It was at this 
critical moment that the speech burst upon the negotiators in 
Paris. Had its object been to place the British Commissioners 
at the greatest possible disadvantage, it could not have more 
effectually accomplished the purpose. It cut the ground from 
under their feet, in so far as the French Government had been 
actuated by the political motive (apart from politico-economical 
considerations) of seeking to strengthen the friendly relations of 
the two countries as represented by their Governments. This 
plea of high state-policy, with which the EmperoFs Government 
had met the complaints of the powerful interests which believed 
themselves compromised by the Treaty, was in a moment 
silenced and turned against itself. The offensive passages in 
the speech were instantly transferred to the pages of the 
protectionist organs, accompanied with loud expostulations 
addressed to their own Government i ** You are sacrificing us,^^ 
they said, ‘ in the hope of conciliating the political alliance of 
our ancient rival ,* and now, behold the reward you are receiving 

* In justice to the newspaper press, which almost universally took a hopeful 
view of the Treaty, and gave a generous support to the negotiations, the noto- 
rious exception must be mentioned. The persisted in its attacks and 

misrepresentations, until silenced by the all but unanimous expression of opinion, 
on the part of the manufacturing and commercial community, in favour of the 
Treaty, 
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at the hands of the Prime Minister of England.” These taunts 
resounded in the salons of the enlightened Minister of Com- 
merce, and murmurs were heard even in the palace itself. A 
profound sensation was produced among all classes by this 
speech; and no other words could adequately express the 
emotions experienced by the French negotiators but astonish- 
ment and indignation. Had the Emperor seized the occasion 
for instantly suspending the negotiations he would have 
undoubtedly performed a most popular part ; but on this, as 
on other occasions, his habitual calmness and self-mastery 
prevailed, and to these qualities must be mainly attributed 
the successful issue of the Treaty. 

It is impossible to construct any theory of motives to 
account for this speech, consistent with a wise or serious states- 
manship ; and it probably met with the only appropriate com- 
mentary in the following remarks, which fell from Mr. Bernal 
Osborne : — 

At the commencement of the session I gave my humble 
support to a Commercial Treaty with France, under the idea 
that I was promoting good and substantial relations with that 
country. The noble lord (Lord Palmerston) has told us that 
we should not speak of this Treaty with levity ; but his actions 
are inconsistent with his words, for the resolution before us is 
the oddest sequel imaginable to a Commercial 1 reaty. After 
taking off all the duties on French manufactures, ^ve are asked 
to vote nominally ;^9,ooo,ooo, though I believe it will ulti- 
mately be nearer ;^2o,ooo,ooo, for the construction of defences 
to keep out our friends and customers. Why, Sir, if this were 
not an expensive amusement, it would be the most ludicrous 
proceeding ever proposed to a deliberative assembly.” ^ 

This project was voted by the House on the 2nd August, 
after a few hours’ debate, in which scarcely any of the leading 
members spoke. Mr. Sidney Herbert, who took a prominent 
part in the discussion, declared that it was unwise in England 

* Hansard, clx. 553. 
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‘‘to leave a great temptation — to leave her vast property and 
her reputation at stake, and at the mercy of any nation which 
may choose to send an expedition in consequence of some 
diplomatic quarrel — totally oblivious of the 456 Govern- 
ment steamers, the 85,500 seamen, and upwards of 300,000 
armed men, including volunteers, then ready to meet an in- 
vading enemy, t This was spoken ten days after the delivery 
of Lord Palmerston’s speech, which had, of course, produced 
its natural effect out of doors, and to which Mr. Herbert could 
thus triumphantly appeal, in replying to Mr. Bright 

“ Is it not a fact, I ask him, that the whole nation is full of 
alarm and suspicion The people feel that they ought to 
obtain security at any price. We have, therefore, S2:)ent a large 
sum in putting our stores and munitions of war in order. We 
have an increase of the army — not a large increase, it is true, 
but still an increase. All these things are cheerfully borne by 
the people, and more is called for— more, perhaps, than the 
Government are willing to do. Is not that an indication that 
there must, in the minds of an immense majority of the people, 
be some cause for alarm ? The country feels that it is not in 
a proper state of defence, and that, if we deal with the question 
at all, we should deal with the whole of it if we can. Such are 
the feelings which I believe animate the public out of doors.” J 
This is a fair illustration of the manner in which panics are 
created and sustained. A Government proposes a large 
expenditure for armaments, on the plea that France is making 
vast warlike preparations j and the public, being thereby im- 
pressed with a sense of impending danger, takes up the cry of 
alarm : when the Minister quotes the echo of his own voice as 

* Hansard, clx, 506. 

t With a similar obliviousness of our own armaments, the Fortifications Bill 
was thus greeted by the Earl of EUenborough in the Lords : — “I have, during 
the last thirteen years, endeavoured to draw the attention of this House and the 
country to the almost defenceless state of the realm, earnestly desiring that we 
should not remain unarmed in the midst of an armed Hansard, 

clx. 1563. X Hansard, clx, 502. 
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« 

a justification of his policy, and a sufficient answer to all oppo, 
nents. This mode of argument was thus commented ^ 
a subsequent occasion by Mr. Bright, when replying to another 

^ “ But he knows perfectly well that what is called the 
country must necessarily take its opinions at second-hand. 
Manufacturers, farmers, professional men, shopkeepers, artisans, 
and labourers do not con over these blue-books of ours, and 
read the accounts minutely given in the French votes. They 
know very little of this. They take their opinions from what 
is stated in this House and in the public press. And, pi 
course, when there are men of the high position of the no e 
lord at the head of the Government and others associated with 
him, who have been in the service of the country for twenty, 
thirty, or forty years, it is only reasonable that the opinions 
which they express, and the statements which are made in their 
hearing, but which they do not take the trouble to contradict, 
should sink into the minds of the people, and become \wth 
them a fixed belief, although, founded upon no knowledge 

This gigantic scheme of fortifications is without a parallel 
in any single project of the kind ; and, judging by the analogy 
of Keyham and the Channel Islands, it may be predicted that, 
if allowed to go on, it will eventually involve an expendituie of 
double the amount of the original estimate. In the course of 
the debate Mr. Sidney Herbert stated that “ it was chiefly on 
the advice of Sir Howard Douglas that the Government acted 
in making the proposition they now made.’’ t Now, it is 

+ Hansard, clx. 562. It is one of the evils of our day that men are often 
retained in the direction of great national undertakings long beyond, the period 
of life when they are considered eligible for employment in conducting private 
concerns. —Sir Howard Douglas was, when consulted by the Government on 
this occasion, in his 83rd year ; an age when men may be said to live only in 
the past, and to retain, for the affairs of this life, scarcely any interest in the 

future. 
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known that this officer entertained to the last a faith in large 
wooden shipS; and even believed that sailing line-of-battle ships 
would play a part in future naval wars. He could form no idea 
of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the other dockyards, but that 
which was suggested by the past appearance of their harbours, 
crowded^ with wooden vessels, some in commission or half- 
commission, some afloat in ordinary, and others in process of 
construction j with timber enough in store for two or three 
years’ consumption, at the rate of thirty or forty thousand loads 
a year. The scheme of fortifications approved by him might 
be very consistent with these views. 

But if, in accordance with the advice of Sir William Arm- 
strong, Mr. Fairbairn, Sir Morton Peto, and other high author- 
ities, on whose engineering skill the Government profess to 
rely, our ships of war are henceforth constructed entirely of 
iron (not wood cased in iron), and if they are built, as they will 
be if the country be wise, by contract in private yards, the 
“roots” of our navy will henceforth be on the Clyde, the 
Thames, the hlersey, and the Tyme, and not in Portsmouth or 
Plymouth. As for repairs, a vessel built wholly of iron four or 
five inches thick, will, like an iron bridge, be practically inde- 
structible. With railroads running from the interior into all 
our dockyards, perishable stores for the navy may be kept at 
the Tower, Weedon, or other inland depots. It is, besides, 
notorious that great waste and abuse of various kinds arise 
from the unnecessarily large amount of these stores kept on 
hand. 

With the revolution thus glanced at now going on in naval 
armaments, it is possible that when the grand scheme of 
fortifications for Portsmouth, extending to the South Downs, is 
complete, to prevent the “ cradle of our navy from being burnt 
and destroyed,” an enemy will find very few combustible 
materials in that arsenal except the coal. Our dockyards will 
then possess, comparatively, only a traditional importance, 
unless, indeed, we adopt tire dishonouring theory that our 
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fleets require fortified places in wliich to take refuge from an 


enemy. 

The first proof to be offered by the Government, to what- 
ever party it may belong, of the triumph of common sense in 
the conduct of our national affairs, will be the suspension of 
this panic-begotten scheme. 

The speech of the Premier was calculated to give a renewed 
impulse to the agitation out of doors j but, owing to a cause 
which will* be immediately explained, a reaction was taking 
place on the invasion question in the manufacturing districts, 
and the most exciting of the martial demonstrations w^hich were 
witnessed during the ensuing autumn and winter occurred in 


obscure agricultural places. ^ 

During the negotiation of the details of the French Com- 
mercial Treaty, which extended over nearly the whole of i860, 
deputations from our manufacturing districts, and from the 
metropolis, paid repeated visits to Paris, to afford information 
to the British Commissioners respecting their various pro- 
ductions. These intelligent capitalists returned to England 
impressed with the conviction that a great commercial revo- 
lution was being inaugurated in France; and this conviction 

^ The following specimen will suffice to recall to the reader’s recollection the 

scenes that were passing at the close of i860 

“Dinner to Major Watlington, M.P. for South Essex. On 
Wednesday afternoon. Major J. W. Perry Watlington, M.P.. was entertained 
at dinner at Harlow Bush House by the members of the B troop of West Essex 
Yeomanry Cavalry, on his promotion from the rank of captain of the t^oop to 
the rank of major of the regiment. Major Watlington having thanked t e 
company for the compliment paid him, and made some remarks regarding t e 
character of the yeomanry cavalry and the volunteer rifle movement, proceeded 
to sav that if this country were in danger it would be necessary to make pre- 
paration; but when such a man as Lord Palmerston, who had the command o 
all the resources of knowledge and information to enable him to know correct y 
the state of the pulse of the Emperor of the French, and tell nghtly to what 
end each pulsation of that pulse tended, asked the House of Commoi^ to grant 
millions for our defence in fortifications—when he pointed to the other side of 
the Channel, and held the Emperor of the French up as the bugbe^, then it 
would be positive madness to doubt there was danger, and it would be culpable 
negligence not to be prepared for it. (Hear, hear.)” 
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found expression in the reports which the deputations made to 
their constituents. ^ A natural revulsion from the state of panic 
followed. Reflecting men began to ask themselves if it could 
be possible that the most logical people were contemplating at 
the same time a policy of free trade and of unprovoked hostile 
aggression that the Emperor, whose great intelligence no one 
disputed, could really be aiming at pursuing, in his own person, 

the incompatible careers of the first Napoleon and Sir Robert 
Peel. 


But the warning voice of the Prime Minister, which still 
rang in the public ear, coupled with the gigantic project of 
fortifications, made even intelligent men pause in their final 
judgment upon the designs of the ruler of France. This con- 
flict of public opinion induced several members of parliament 
to institute a personal inquiry into the naval preparations of 
France. ^ Mr. Dalglish, M.P. for Glasgow, who had served on 
a Commission * for inquiring into the management of the dock- 
yards, visited France to examine the system of government 
accounts, and to inform himself as to the progress making in 
her naval armaments ; and he took an opportunity of saying in 
the House that, “having been to Toulon and Cherbourg within 
the last fortnight, he could assure the hon. gentleman, the 
member for Norfolk, who appeared not to have got over the ‘ 


* This Commission reported as follows 

Commission, appointed in i860, to inquire into the management 

control and management of dockyards are 
meiiicient from the following’ causes : — 

I. The constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 

defective organisation of the subordinate departments. 

3. The want of clear and well defined responsibility. 

4. The absence of any means, both now and in times past, of effectually 
checking expenditure, from the want of accurate accounts. 

4 a accurate accounts,” seems to be a chronic malady at the 

Admiralty, if we may judge by the following penitent confession of the quaint 
Secretary, in the time of Charles II. 

‘‘ Nov. 10, 1666.— The Parliament did fall foul of our accounts again yester- 
ay . and we must arme to have them examined, which I am sorry for ; it will 
bring great trouble to me, and shame to the office,” — Dia7y, 
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panic about a French invasion, that all his fears were ground 
less, so far as the preparations connected with ship-bui 
those quarters were concerned/^ * Sir Morton Peto, w o a 
been largely connected with industrial undertakings in a 
country, despatched an intelligent agent to repoit to iin c 
state of its various dockyards. Every facility for these 
tigations was afforded by the French Goverment ; an t e 
result was invariably to disprove the statements of the alarmists, 
and to corroborate the accounts contained in the semi-o cia 

pamphlet of M. Cucheval Clarigny. , 

Mr. Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, also visited Pans, and 
sought an interview with the Minister of Marine, to obtain 
information respecting the actual state of the French navy ^ 
and he was so convinced, by the frank and unreserved ei^ ^ 
nations of that Minister, of the erroneous impression which 
prevailed in England, that he communicated the information, 
in the first place, by letter, to Lord Clarence Paget, and after- 
wards to the House of Commons, soon after the opening of t e 
Session. It seems, from the following extract from his speech, 
that the French Minister, imitating the example of his prede- 
cessor, M. Ducos, in 1853, invited our Secretary of the A - 
miralty (but in vain) to make a personal inspection of the 

French dockyards ; — 

‘‘ The Minister of Marine was anxious that the feeling of 
alarm in England on that subject should be got rid of. He 
said : ‘ I have shown you everything \ I have given you official 
documents ; I will do more if you desire it. Will you go and 
visit our dockyards and arsenals ? I will send a gentleman 
with you, who win throw open everything to you, and you may 
see with your own eyes everything.' He (Mr. Lindsay) declined, 
saying that he was tired of wandering about ; but the state- 
ment which he had received, confirmed by these books, was so 
different from what was commonly believed, that he had sent 
the figures of the Minister of Marine to his noble friend the 

* ff(Ptsard, cbdi. 465, 


B B 
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Secretary of the Admiralty, and extended to him the invitation 
of the Minister of Marine to visit the French dockyards and 
arsenals. He had received a reply, in which the noble lord 
pleaded want of time and pressing engagements, but still 
seemed to entertain doubts as to the accuracy of the state- 
ments.” ^ 

On the nth March, i86i, the Secretary of the Admiralty 
introduced the Navy Estimates for the ensuing year. He 
stated, that in consequence of the termination of the China 
war, the number of seamen actually borne in the previous year 
had not exceeded 8i,ioo, being than the 85,500 

voted; and he how asked for 78,200, which he considered to 
be only a reduction of 2,900 upon the force of the previous 
year. But,” he added, “the House would be glad to hear 
that there was a force of something like 25,000 reserves, avail- 
able at a moment’s notice, if an emergency should make it 
necessary to man a large fleet.” 

With respect to ships, he proceeded, “We have expended 
during the present year, or, at least, shall have expended by 
the end of the month, no less than 80,000 loads of timber — 
more than double the ordinary rate of consumption,” and he 
laid before the House the result in vessels : “ We have built 
during this year 9,075 tons of line-of-battle ships, 12,189 ^ons 
of frigates, 4,138 tons of corvettes, 6, 367, tons of sloops, 1,409 
tons of gun and despatch vessels, and 102 tons of gunboats, 
making a total of 33,280 tons,” He announced that, for the 
ensuing year, it was the intention of the Government to confine 
themselves to the construction of frigates and smaller vessels, 
adding, “ I may further observe that, so far as large vessels are 
concerned, we are in a very satisfactory position.” t At a sub- 
sequent stage of these naval discussions, he defined more 
clearly this position by a comparison with other countries, 
showing that we had seventeen more of these large ships 
(besides block-ships) than all the rest of the world. “We 

^ Nansard^ clxi , 1147 . f Hansard^ clxi . 1747 , 
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have,” he said, “67 line-of-battle ships built or building, 
France has 37, Spain 3, Russia 9, and Italy i, making 50.” * 

The nine coast-guard block-ships have again passed entirely 
into oblivion ! 

Bearing in mind that this prodigious increase in large 
wooden vessels had been going on after actual experiment had 
verified the success of iron-cased batteries in resisting combus- 
tible shells, it is really a waste almost unparalleled for reckless- 
ness and magnitude. It may be illustrated in private life, by 
the supposition that a large proprietor of stage-coaches doubled 
his stock of vehicles and horses at the very time when the 
locomotive and the railroad had entered into successful compe- 
tition with the traffic of the turnpike-roads. A reaction against 
this policy now manifested itself in the very able opposition 
speeches delivered by Mr. Baxter, Mr, Lindsay, and Mr, 
Bright. 

Lord Palmerston took a part in the debate. “ The French,’’ 
he said, “ made no secret of their preparations ; but when some 
well-intentioned gentleman asks them if they really mean to 
invade this country, if they really have any Hostile intentions 
towards us, of course they say, ‘ Not the least in the yrorld;’ 
their feeling is one of perfect sympathy and friendship with us, 
and that all their preparations are for their own self-advance- 
ment,” t And again, Really, Sir, it is shutting one’s eyes to 
notorious facts to go on * contending that the policy of France 
- — of which I certainly do not complain — ^lias not for a great 
length of time been to get up a navy %vhich shall be equal, if 
not superior, to our own.” f 

For the last occasion let us bring this statement that the 
French had for a long time been trying to He our equals, if not 
superiors, at sea, to the test of figures— -not French, but British 
figures. In this very debate, both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Clarence Paget give the French naval force at 34,000 seamen, 
which shall be accepted as correct, though the French estimate 

* Hansardy clxii. 442. f Hansard, clxi. 1791. | Hansard, cbd. 1788. 

a E a 
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is under 31,000. The Secretary of the Admiralty had, just 
before the Premier spoke, proposed a vote of 78,200 men for 
our navy for 1861. Now let the reader turn once more to the 
table in the first page, and he will seek in vain for any year 
(except 1859 and i860, when the same noble lord was Prime 
Minister), in which our force was double that of France, or 
even approached to such a disproportionate strength. And it 
must be remembered that the French consider that the reserve 
of 25,000 brings our force up to 100,000 men. 

But in order to test the statement, that France had been 
trying to get up a navy equal to our own, by a comparison of 
ships as well as men, the following extract is given from the 
speech delivered the same evening by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty : — 

“ He assumed that hon. gentlemen would accept the 
statement of the British navy he had laid before them as 
correct, and that showed that we had 53 screw line-of-battle 
ships afloat and 14 building and converting, making a total of 
67. The French had 35 afloat and 2 ’building, making a total 
of 37. We had 31 screw and 9 paddle frigates afloat and 12 
building, making a total of 52 ; the French had 21 screw and 
18 paddle frigates afloat and 8 building, making a total of 47. 
He did not think that the discussion had extended to the 
smaller classes of steamships ; but including them the French 
had 266 vessels afloat and 61 building, making a total of 327 ; 
while we had 505 afloat and 57 building, making a total of 
562.”* 

Now let us take, for comparison, the large ships ; for our 
immense superiority in smaller vessels has been admitted from 
the first. The 'constant cry of alarm has been founded on 
the assertion that France was attempting to rival us in ships 
of the line. The date at which we have now arrived, and 
when the speech from which the above extract is taken was 
delivered, is the iith March, 1861. It is here said that 

* Hansard^ clxi . X773 . 
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France has thirty-seven line-of-battle ships built and building. 
On the i8th May, 1857, nearly four years previously. Sir 
Charles Wood, then First Lord, stated that France had forty 
liners built and building.* The same number is given for 
1858 in the Report already quoted, presented to Parliament 
by Lord Derby’s Government.t And on the asth February, 
1859, the country was startled by the statement of Sir John 
Pakington, that England and France were on an equality 01 
twenty-ninej each “ completed ” ships of the line. What, then, 
has been the progress made by the French in nearly four 
years, during which we had the great invasion-speeches of Lord 
Lyndhurst and Mr. Horsman, the almost incessant agitation 
of Sir Charles Napier, the rifle corps movement, the_ un- 
paralleled expenditure in the dockyards, the gigantic fortifica- 
tion scheme, and all on the pretext that France was making 
great efforts to rival us at sea? Why-It turns out on the 
authority of our own Government, that France had fewer line- 
of-battle ships in 1861 than she was alleged to possess in i 857 ' 
She had forty built or building in 18571 thirty-seven in 
1861, or less by three;— the French Government, be it remem- 
bered, state officially their number to be only thirty-five. Our own 
liners, which were fifty in 1857, were sixty-seven in 1861 (besides 
the block-ships), being an increase of seventeen. The number 
of French frigates is given at forty-seven in 1861, and they 
were stated by Sir John Pakington, in 1859, at forty-six,§ being 
an increase of one only in two years. Our own frigates were 
put down at thirty-four in 1859,1! and fifty-two in 1861, being 
an increase of eighteen. 

It would be a waste of the reader’s time and patience to 
offer any further evidence in a case which, having been sub- 
jected to so many tests, is at last demonstrated to be utterly 
groundless on the authority of British officials and our own 
public documents. 


* Ante, p. 587. 

J Ante, p. 598. 


f Parliamentary Paper ^ 182, 1859, 

§ Ante, p. 599. 11 Ihid, 
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In the above quotation from Lord Palmerston’s speech, the 
allegation that the French had for a long time been trying to 
equal or surpass us at sea, is accompanied by the remark “ of 
which I certainly do not complain.” If such a . design on the 
part of the French Government really did exist (which has 
been disproved), it would be a matter of grave concern, and 
even of complaint to the tax-paying people of this country ; for 
with what legitimate or peaceful object could that Government 
be seeking to disturb the immemorial relations which England 
and France have borne to each other as maritime powers ? 

France possesses less than a fourth of our mercantile 
marine : she has not, perhaps, the hundredth part of our 
possessions to defend beyond the seas : she has more than 
double our military force ; and, whilst her land frontier gives 
her access to the Continent, and thereby to the whole world, 
we have no means of communication with any other country 
but by water. She has, therefore, no necessity for, arid no 
legitimate pretentions to an equality with us at sea ; nor is 
there in her history any precedent for such a policy. If, under 
such circumstances, the present French ruler attempted for 
the first time to equal, if not surpass us in naval annaments, 
the reasonable conclusion would be, that either he had some 
sinister purpose in view, or that he was a rash and unreflecting, 
and therefore a dangerous neighbour. If, after the offer of 
frank explanations on our part, with a view to avert so irrational 
a waste, that ruler persisted in his extraordinary preparations, 
there is no amount of expenditure which this country would 
not bear to maintain our due superiority at sea. But such a 
state of things would be accompanied with a sense of grievance ; 
and it would make it quite inconsistent with all serious states- 
manship to attempt to unite the two Governments in alliances for 
peace or war in other parts of the world, until the vital question 
respecting our own security at home had received a better solu- 
tion than is offered by the maintenance of a war establishment 
to protect us from an invasion by a so-called friend and ally. 
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The reaction which had taken place in intelligent minds 

« . ■ 

against our injudicious naval armaments found expression in 
the House on the 1 1 th April, i86i, when Mr. Lindsay, after 
an able speech, carried a resolution for putting an end to the 
further construction of large wooden vessels. The speech of 
Sir Morton Peto in support of this measure contains much 
valuable advice for the guidance of Government in iron ship- 
building, and Sir Joseph Paxton and Mr. Dalglish spoke with 
practical force for the motion. Not one word could be said, 
in any quarter, in behalf of wooden ships of the line ; and a 
pledge was extorted from Government that no more of these 
vessels should he built, and that those still on the stocks should 
remain unfinished; thus tacitly admitting that the immense 
fleet of line-of-battle ships now afloat were worse than useless, 
and that if they had not been built under the excitement of the 
panic they would not now have been ordered to be constructed. 
This might be inferred from the remark which fell from Cap- 
tain Jervis. “ The shell,’’ said he, now acted as a mine ; it 
burst in passing through the side of the vessel, and would so 
shatter it, that wooden line-of-battle ships would be nothing better 
than mere slaughter-houses.”*' In fact, it is doubted by intelli- 
gent naval authorities whether, in case of a war between two 
maritime powers, wooden ships of the line would be ever sub- 
jected to the fire of modern shell guns. 

We now arrive at the last, and not the least characteristic 

scene of the third panic. 

On the 31st May, i86i, Sir John Pakington rose in the 
House, and addressing the Speaker, said, Sir, I now rise to 
call attention to a subject the importance of which no one will 
deny. I have received information "with respect to the French 
Government, in building armour-covered ships, to which I 
think it my duty to call the attention of the House and of her 
Majesty’s Government without any loss of time.” The right 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to say that he was about to 

* Hansard, clxii. 460 
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make his important statement on the authority of a British 
naval officer of high professional reputation who, during the 
last three weeks had visited all the French ports and arsenals. 
wi the exception of Toulon : but he weakened the zest of the 
coming disclosure by adding that Admiral Elliot did not wish 
to be under the suspicion of having acted as a spy : — I should, 
therefore,^ said the speaker, state that whatever information 
as obtained was obtained in an open manner, and he 
visite t e French ^ dockyards with the advantage of having 
received the permission of the Minister of Marine. fMr. Lindsav 
Hear hear ! ] I understand the motive of that cheer, and it is 
only due to the French Government to state that on the part 

0 the French Admiralty there has been nothing like any inten- 
tion to conceal its preparations.” There is a curious resem- 
blance m the tone of this speech to that which was' delivered 
in moving the Navy Estimates of 1859; the same disavowal 
ot the idea of alarming : the like absence of any exclusive 
information; and yet the apparent disposition to invest the 
whole proceeding with the character of a revelation. « I have 
no wish,’' he said, to excite alarm by making this statement, 

1 make it because I think it my duty to communicate to the 
Government and the House, in this public manner, information 
of so startling a character.” 

The statement thus heralded was, that the French were 
preparing to build fifteen armour-plated ships, besides nine 
gun-boats and floating batteries. There was not a word of 
information as to the precise stages in which these twenty-four 
vessels and batteries had been found; and it was admitted that 
some (it was not said how many) “were only lately laid down.” 
Lord Clarence Paget^ spoke subsequently of nine having, 
during the last few months, been “ laid down, or prepared to 
rbe laid down ; ” and, on the same occasion, Lord Palmerstonf 
said the French Government were “ beginning ” to lay them 
down. No test of accuracy can be applied to the vague state- 

Hansard, clxiii. 425. f Hansard, clxiii. 535. 
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ments respecting knew to 

the Magenta and Solfenno, two ® js i^ore precise, 

be building as the companions^ o-pntleman “are to be 

..These two vessels," said *' '«“ »»"• Immediately 

launched in the ensuing month, and to 
to the strength of the French navy^ At the time wn 

pages are going to press (March, t^da), months, 

finished, and are expected to remain so fo ^ 

Throwing aside all dependence on the wooden 
Admiralty had just completed, be 

time, to proclaim the danger of French maritime J j 

“Why are these preparations being made r'aavpm 

will not enter into the motives by E^r^one is 

ment may be influenced in making such efforts Eve y ^ 

able to iudge for himself for what ultimate end thes p p 
Ss ^SendM. Tha point .0 which I 
ihat whatever may be the motive of France, the practical res 
“ M W?L mphUj becoming the second maritime powe, of 
toope It is i Vssible to exagge.ate the importance of this 
«nt. Is it le, or is it not tme I If it be tme. what are 

the intentions of the Government ? t r,f tbp orecedine 

Admiral Walcott confirmed the statement of the precedmg 

sneaker and said, “ he felt quite convinced that a neighbourmg 

country’ was at that moment in command of a most formidable 

„lbe( of iron-cased ships' And Sir / Ipinnstone 

a naval ofScer, foEowed in the same strain, d«larmg *at Uie 

report they had just heard “ ought justly to alarm the Govern 

lELcnt End. people of this country. 

It is a curious feature in this discussion, that the alarm was 

chiefly confined to the naval officers; whilst those members 
who resisted what Mr. Dalglish designated as the ‘^ttempt that 
had been made by the right hon. member for Droitwich to 
startle the country,” represented precisely those constituencies 
whose interests would be the most compromised by the loss ot 

^ Hansardi id. 417. 
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(Dundee To ^ ® ^ (Glasgow), and Mr. Baxter 

• “ Whv Vro tf q'^estion put by Sir John Pakington- 

y these preparations being made in Prance There 

l^td of th"?! kimself : for.vhei. he was First 

the Is A , Of *e House, on 

Mthe Nt^'- ’ oo “The Comparative State 

bLT.o f ^^^oh allusion had 

Tchi? made-drawn up by his own confidential 

Tch thff'T-''^" information of the Government-in 

noT ofT reference to the future 

policy of the French Government : 

rvaoTf iron-sided ships, of which two are 

more than half completed, will be substituted for line-of-battle 

s ips. Their timbers are of the scantling of a three-decker: 

they are to have thirty-six heavy guns, most of them rifled i;o- 

pounders which will throw an 8o-lb. hollow percussion shot : 

they will be cased with iron ; and so convinced do naval men 

seem to he tn France of the irresistible qualities of these ships, that 

they are of opinion that no more ships of the line will be laid 

down, and that in ten years that class of vessels will have become 
obsolefey'^ 

With this document in his hand, the right hon. gentleman 
commenced, in 1859, with frantic haste, the reconstruction of 
our wooden navy, which was carried on still more frantically by 
his successor ; notwithstanding that the Report of 1859 informed 
them that “ no line-of-battle ship had been laid down since 
1856 in France, and there had not been a single three-decker 
on the stocks since that year.f And now, on the 31st May, 
1861, when, as Mr. Lindsay stated in the course of this debate 

* Parliamentary Paper ^ No. 182 — 1859, p, 15, 
t Ibid,, p. 19. 
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England possessed a greater number of effident steam-sbips of 
war than all Europe, and when the Secretary of the Navy him- 
self admitted that ’we had seventeen more line-of-battle ships 
than all the rest of the world (besides the nine block-ships),* 
the House was startled with the declaration that w^e were 
rapidly becoming the second maritime power of Europe, be- 
cause France had one iron-clad frigate {Lx Gloiri) at sea, \vhilst 
our own much more powerful ship, the JVarnor, still wanted a 
few months for completion 1 

Now, let us see \vhether France had taken any clandestine 
or precipitate steps to justify her being teased and worried by 
such demonstrations as these 3 for it must not be supposed 
that the sensibilities of the French people are not woundedf 
by these imputations of sinister designs, reiterated by members 
of parliament who have filled the highest public offices. The 
value and efficiency of iron-clad vessels w^ere proved (as wall be 
seen immediately) to the knowledge of both England and 
France in 1854. England immediately possessed herself of 
double ■ the number of iron-cased floating bxtteTies built by 
France. The keel of the first sea-going frigate of this class, Iai 
G loire, was laid down by the French Government in June, 
1858. In the parliamentary report, dated January 6th, 1859, 
so frequently quoted, it is stated that this vessel is half com- 


+ The following is extracted from an article on this subject in the Journal 
des Dilates ‘ ‘ Is there not something calculated to try the patience of a less 
excitable people than ours, to find ourselves constantly denounced as plotting 
an invasion of England— and denounced by whom ? By those whom we have 
not invaded— by those who for three centuries have hired all the coalitions 
formed against us— by those who for three centuries have always marched m 
the front ranks of the invaders of our national territory. Is there nothing 
calculated to wound the just pride of a people, not wanting in self-r^pect, to 

find ourselves incessantly called to account respecting our nayy-and by whom . 

By those who maintain upwards of 80.000 men in active ser^nce. whilst our fleet 
dL not contain more than 35.ooo-by those who are 

an average, Xi2,ooo,ooo sterling annually on their navy , whilst for se\e c 
years we have been spending, on an average, 125,000,000!., or ^5.000,000 

sterling." 
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pleted. She made her first trial trip in August, i860. Ani 
sAe was tht only completed ironclad sea-going vessel possessed by 
Prance on the ^xst May, 1861, when Sir John Fakington made 
hts startlmg statement to the House, and when terrified admirals 
talked of her possessing^ a most formidable number ” of these 
s lips, ^ There is certainly nothing in these facts to warrant the 
suspicion that our neighbours were endeavouring to steal a 
march on us in the construction of an iron fleet Three years 
m the acquisition of only one sea-going iron-cased ship is surely 

a leisurely rate of progress, with which even our admiralty 
might have kept pace. 

As there has been a systematic, and to some extent a suc- 
cessful, effort made by the invasionists to keep alive the panic, 
by attributing to the French Government secret and extensive 
preparations of iron-clad vessels, it will be well, before con- 
cluding, to add a few words respecting the origin and progress 
of this innovation in ship-building. 

More than fifteen years ago, when the mode of projecting 
combustible shells horizontally was adopted, it was foreseen that i 
the nature of maritime warfare would be entirely changed. In 
his evidence before the Ordnance Committee of 1849, Sir 
Thomas Hastings ^ said that, in consequence of the adoption 
of Paixhan^s guns, in case of an action between two fleets, 

\ instead of lasting ten hours, its duration will be nearer ten 
minutes.” Here, then, was a clear necessity for some con- 
trivance to meet this new danger ; and the objects to be aimed 
at, in clothing the ship^s sides with iron armour, are very 
clearly defined in the following extract from a Lecture by Mr. 
Reed, formerly of Her Majesty^s Dockyard at Portsmouth, and 
now editor of the Mechanics' Magazine 

‘‘ It is time that all those who concern themselves with this 
great question of how iron may best be rendered available for 
the defence of ships* sides should recur to the circumstance 
which gave rise to it, and to the true end to be at present 

Minutes^ ^02.^. 
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attained. That circumstance, undoubtedly, was the intro- 
duction of Paixhan’s shells into naval wmfare ; and the end 
desired is the application of means by which the entrance of 
those terrible missiles through the side of a ship inay be avoided. 
The attainment of this end would leave us subject only to the 
entrance of solid shot, to which all our ships were exposed 
during the wars in which we won our supremacy, and from 
which no practical system of iron plating can at present be 
expected to save us. The attempt to build ships which shall 
be proof to solid shot— at least, to wrought-iron solid shot— is 
an altogether illusory one ; and such ships are not urgently 
required. It is as a defence against shells, and hollow charged 
projectiles generally, and against these only, that iron plating 
can yet be made available. By applying iron of very ^eat 
thickness between wind and water, we may reduce the liability 
to injury by shot at that important part, and it may be well to 
do this ; but if the upper works are made shell-proof, we can 


expect no more.’’ — P. 21. ^ 

The first trial in actual combat of these destructive 

was at Sinope, November 20th, 1853. when the Tur is 
squadron was attacked by a Russian fleet, and when “ their 
whole force of fourteen ships was, to a grea^t extent, silence m 
a few minutes, and utterly crushed m little more than 
hour ” * The Russians were well supplied with shell gu , 
while the Turks had nothing more effective than 24 -poundm^ 
During the progress of the Crimean war, an oppor y 
afforded to our fleet of experiencing the effects ^ 

TerS iiw • fnr:s:\htir:M 

loirsight of in face of the more absorbing operations on shore, 
was viewed with even less satisfaction by our ^ „ 

;;blic. It was during this war, too, that 
clad batteries was witnessed at Kinbum. 

arrived too late, but those of our allies reached the scene m 

* Lecture, by Mr. E. J, Reed, p. 13* 
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a '“pmct r HphiMtone, 

T, U on naval subjects, said, “ When the 

nc batteries, which had fortunately arrived got an ounor 

tot, of acting a, Kinbarn, Stc, shLd thaiS ilS 

a^p™.„p,eg»blc; afle, that, we spent three” ToS 

y ars experimenting on iron plates, while we had much better 

have been employed in building iron ships. We hi perhaS 

longL° buT r stand hammering the 

gest, but the great fact of the impregnability of iron Lps 

had been proved at Kinburn.”* ™n snips 

bute?tn iron-clad batteries has been attri- 

evef tens i tf Thf 

Mr ’ Stevens introduction of iron plates originated with 

steamboat builder, of New York, who 

to him the ten years ago, and who then communicated 

he^ Unhi experiments that had been made by 

;i^ovr,- ■ ' ■ li -"l.^ j ^ooture, quotes an article in the MecMnic^ 

Magaztne, published in 1824, in which the writer, whilst 
noticing a memoir on this subject by M. de Montgerv-, a 
captain in the French navy, attributes the use of plates of iron 

rass, qr covering ships and battering rams, to Archimedes, 
upwards of two thousand years ago. 

_ There is but little merit due, in any quarter, for the adoption ’ 
Of this very obvious and necessary reform in ship-building. 

oreign governments might, indeed, very naturally shrink from- 
an innovation which, by substituting iron for wood in the con- 
stoction of vessels of war, would confer such an immense 
a vantage on England; for whilst in the purchase of timber, 
an t e raw rnaterials of sails and rigging for our navy, we were 
on y on a footing of equality with France, and were placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with Russia and America,— where 
those material were produced,— no sooner does iron take the 
p ace of wood, and steam of sails, than the change gives us a, 

^ Uansctrd^ cJxi, 201, 
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natural advantage over the whole world. The British Govern- 
ment did not, however, seem to realise this view ; for instead 
of proceeding wnth the construction of iron-cased vessels for 
resisting combustible shells, for which purpose everybody 
admitted them to be perfectly successful, successive Boards of 
Admiralty amused themselves for several years with the com- 
paratively useless experiment of trying to penetrate an iron 
target a few inches thick with solid shot ; and this whilst the 
engineering and naval authorities were loudly proclaiming that 
it was for protection against combustion and explosion, rather 
than penetration, that the iron armour was required.* A 
volume might be compiled of the letters in the newspapers, the 
pamphlets, and the speeches, not omitting a series of Lectures 
by Captain Halsted, which have been published, to stimulate 
the tardy movements of our Board of Admiralty, 

In the meantime, the French Government have, for several 
years, professed not to lay down a vessel of war, intended for 
actual combat (as distinguished from amsos^ transports, &c.), 
which is not designed to be clad in iron armour. 

That portion of the naval expenditure of France set a|mit 
for dockyard wages and materials for ship-building, which was 
formerly laid out upon wooden vessels, will, therefore, hence- 
forth be devoted to the construction of iron-cased ships ; and — 
it being the practice, as we have already seen, for the Minister 
of Marine to take a long prospective range in the publication 

of his plans when we are told that fifteen or twenty iron-cased 

vessels are to be built, it is merely an announcement of what 
•will be the future production of the French dockyards, spread 
over a series of years. Seeing that this is only a siibstitution 
of one class of ships for another, rendered necessary by the 
progress of science, in what respect can it be said to indicate 

* At the late m fitting of the Scientific Association, at ^lancliestef, 2vfr. 
Scott Russell gave utterance to the opinion of nautical men in a brief and 
pithy sentence : ‘'The whole practical part,” he said, “was incorporated in 
one expression of a great sailor, ‘Wliatever you do, for God’s sake keep out 

the shells,”’ 
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hostility to us ? Our Government does not pretend to be in 
ignorance of the course France is pursuing, or of the motives 
which decide her policy. We choose to pursue another course. 
Our Admiralty perseveres in building wooden line-of-battle 
ships, until compelled to desist by the House of Commons. 
Then ^^My Lords'' throw all their energies into the construc- 
tion of wooden vessels of a smaller size, having yet to learn that 
small wooden ships are as combustible as large ones. And 
then we are startled with the cry of alarm for the safety of our 
shores, because the French are said to be building more iron- 
clad vessels than ourselves 1 What can our neighbours do to 
put an end to these periodical scoldings, so trying to their 
national temper, and so lowering to our own dignity and self- 
respect ? Nobody will expect the Minister of Marine to descend, 
with his eyes open, to the level of the wasteful mismanagement 
of our Board of Admiralty. His only hope of peace must, 
therefore, be in an improvement in our naval -administration ; 
and this is the view of the ablest writer in France on the state 
of the English and French navies, as expressed in the following 
extract from a private letter, written in consequence of the 
above incident in the House of Commons 

‘‘The great cause of the irritation, and of the disagreeable 
discussions which have taken place on this subject, I don't 
h^itate to say, is the ignorance, the incapacity, and the 
absolutely false organisation of the Board of Admiralty in 
England. Whatever increase of power the English may derive 
from it, I believe, in the end, it would be better for us to see 
something reasonable established in England, in place of that 
inactive, blind, wasteful, expensive machine, which is called the 
Admiralty, rather than to serve as the scapegoat as we always 
do, when they discover that we, not having fallen into all the 
blunders that have been committed at Somerset House, have 
obtained results which displease British pride, and which serve 
as a pretext for railing at our ambition; when, in justice, John 
Bull ought to blame himself for his own shortcomings.” 
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Rien n’est plus dangereux qu'un imprudent ami, 

Mieux vaudroit un sage ennemi. ” 

Before the close of the session, two incidents occurred which 
were calculated to impart renewed life to the panic during the 
recess. On the 19th July, Mr. Kinglake moved a resolution 
respecting a rumoured intention of the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment to cede the Island of Sardinia to France. Owing to the 
known views of the hon. member for Bridgewater, this motion 
would have excited little interest, had it not derived substance 
and validity from the speech delivered on the occasion by Lord 
John Russell, the Foreign Secretary, who, whilst in possession 
of the disavowals of the governments concerned, contrived to 
leave the public mind in doubt and uncertainty, by weighing 
probabilities, speculating on possible dangers, uttering hypo- 
thetical threats, and advocating the maintenance of armaments, 
with a view even to ‘‘ offensive ” operations, in certain undefined 
contingencies. This speech, which found a subsequent echo 
out of doors, drew from Sir James Graham, afterwards, the 
remark that, ^‘Whatever alarm has been created resulted from 
the speech of the noble lord the Foreign Secretary, when the 
question of Sardinia was brought forward.'’ * 

On the 26th July, 1861, Lord Clarence Paget, Secretary of 
the Admiralty, moved for a vote of ;2^'25o,ooo, in addition to 
the ordinary estimate, as the first instalment of an outlay which 
it was calculated would ultimately amount to ^2^2,500,000, for 
building iron and iron-cased vessels, and for supplying them 
with machinery. 

This mode of bringing forward unexpected supplementary 
votes, on the plea that other nations are making sudden 
additions to their navies, is admirably contrived for keeping 
alive a sense of uneasiness and panic. The present proceeding 
could only have been rendered necessary by the useless appli- 
cation of the estimates previously voted for the construction of 
wooden ships. On the 23rd May, a vote for ;^^949,37i for 

* Hansard^ clxiv. 1636. 
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timber had been carried by the Secretary of the Admiralty, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of Mr. Lindsay, who described 
it as an unprecedented amount, and said that the sum voted 
the previous year had only been ;^72 2,758, and that for a long 
period of years, prior to 1859, the average amount did not 
exceed This was, perhaps, the most extravagant 

proposition ever made by the Admiralty ; for in the previous 
year the Secretary had declared that “ it was the line-of-battle 
ships which required the large establishment of timber, for 
there never was any difficulty in finding timber for frigates, 
corvettes, and vessels of a smaller class/^ ^ The further con- 
struction of line-of-battle ships was now arrested ; the success 
of the iron ships had been established, and yet more timber 
than ever was wanted! Had one-half of the amount been 
applied to iron ship-building, there could have been no pretext 
for this startling supplementary estimate. 

In the -course of the exciting discussion which followed, 
Lord Palmerston said, We know that France has now afloat 
six iron vessels of various sizes, two of them two-deckers, not 
frigates, all large vessels.” And the Secretary of the Admiralty 
gave a list of nine iron-cased ships “afloat,” including La 
Gloire. There is an inexactness in the word afloat, calculated 
to convey an erroneous impression. Iron ships are not 
launched with their armour on, but are cased in iron after 
they are afloat This is a slow process. The keel of La Gloire, 
for instance, was laid down in June, 1858, she was floated in 
November, 1859, and made her first trial trip at sea in August, 
i860. She was the only completed sea-going iron-clad vessel at 
the time when this discussion took place*. To §ive the name 
of iron ships to the floating hulls of wooden vessels (sometimes 
old ones), intended at some future time to be clad in armour, 
is obviously an inaccuracy of language, calculated to excite 

groundless suspicion and alarm. 

It has already been shown that the French Government 

* Hansaj'd, clvii . 2029 . 
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had abandoned the construction of wooden ships of war, and 
that in future all their vessels will be cased in iron. “We 
know,” said Lord Palmerston, “that they have laid down 
lately the keels, and made preparations to complete ten other 
iron vessels of considerable dimensions. The decision as to 
these vessels was taken as far back as December last, but was 
not carried into effect until May, because they were w^aiting to 
ascertain what were the Qualities and the character of Ta Gloiis 
and other ships afloat.” . And he added, “ there is no illusion 
about them, for w^e know their names and the ports at which 
they are being built.”* In the course of the debate Lord C. 
Paget gave a list of these vessels. All this proved the very 
opposite of concealment or suddenness of determination on the 
part of the French Government, and that they were pursuing 
precisely the same course with iron as they had done with 
wooden ships. It has been seen that in 1857, consequent on 
the report of the Commission appointed in 1855, the French 
Government published a programme of their future naval con- 
structions, with the nomenclature of all the vessels m their 
intended fleet, extending over a period of twelve years. The 
progress of science had rendered it necessary to substitute iron 
for wooden ships, and again the plans of the Minister of 
Marine are fixed for a series of years, and the whole world is 
acquainted with his plans. The marvel is at the ingenuity 
with which our statesmen could find anything m these pro- 
ceedings with which to produce an evenings sensation in the 


House of Commons. . , , • * 

But the most remarkable incident in this debate remains 0 

be noticed. Mr. Disraeli on this, as on a 
recommended an arrangement between theEng ish ^^d French 
Governments for putting some limit this naval rivalry, asking, 
“ What is the use of diplomacy ? What is the use o ^ 
ments ? What is the use of cordial understandings if sue ^ 

1 1 o. 0 ’’ 4* nrVipff* is vs-cmit niclic m ttit. 

things can take place ? t J- tiere is a vai. 

* Hatisard, clxiv. 1672. 1673- t exUv. 1679- 
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Temple of Fame for the ruler or minister who shall be the first 
to grapple with this monster evil of the day. “Whatsoever 
nation,” says Jeremy Bentham, “should get the start of the 
other in making the proposal to reduce and fix the amount of 
its armed force would crown itself with everlasting honour.” 

On the 28th of August, 1861, on the occasion of a mediaeval 
holiday ceremonial, the Prime Minister stood on the heights of 
Dover, surrounded by a force of regular troops, sailors, and 
volunteers, when, reviving the reminiscences of the projected 
invasion from the opposite coast more than half a century ago, 
he made an eloquent appeal to the volunteers of England to 
improve and perpetuate their organisation. There was no one 
in the United Kingdom, or in Europe, who, in perusing his 
speech, doubted the Power to which allusion was made when 
he said, “We accept with frankness the right hand of friend- 
ship wherever it is tendered to us. We do not distrust that 
proffered right hand because we see the left hand grasping the 
hilt of the sword. But when that left hand plainly does so 
grasp the hilt of the sword it would be extreme folly in us to 
throw away our shield of defence.” 

In the last week of November, 1861, news reached England 
that Captain Wilks, of the American navy, falling into the 
error, not uncommon to men on land or sea, of constituting 
himself his own lawyer, had carried off four American citizens 
from the deck of a British vessel in violation of international 
law. During the period intervening between the arrival of this 
intelligence and the time when an explanation could be received 
from the government at Washington, the party who had for 
years been the promoters of the invasion panics sounded the 
tocsin of alarm at the prospect of a war with America. The 
circumstances of the case were certainly not favourable to the 
alarmists. The people of the United States were plunged in 
civil war, and the President, beleagured at Washington, had 
demanded half a million of men to defend the Union against 
nearly as large a force of Confederates. The Federal Govern- 
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nient had, therefore, every possible motive for wishing to avoid 
a rupture with England. To meet this objection the alarmists 
had recourse to an expedient which had been employed in the 
case of the French invasion panic. A theory was invented which 
the credulous were expected to accept for a fact. Nay, two or 
three theories were propounded which were in direct contra- 
diction to each other. In the case of France it was one day 
the Emperor whose blind ^‘ destiny” was to hurl him on our 
shores, the next day we were told that his wise and pacific 
policy would be overruled by the army and the populace. 

In the case of America, we were asked one day to believe 
that Mr. Seward (who possesses no more power or responsi- 
bility under the American Constitution than one of President 
Lincoln’s clerks) had a long-cherished scheme for closing the 
war with the South and turning it against Canada. ^ The next 
day we were informed that the government at Washington was 
disposed for peace, but that it would be overruled by the 
“ mob.”* ’ These assumptions furnished the ground for warlike 
prognostications and for appeals to the combative passions of 
our people throughout the month of December. Meantime 
it is more important to consider the course pursued by the 


British Government 

A despatch, courteously worded, dated November 3O5 

was forwarded by the British Cabinet to Washington, expressing 

the belief that Captain Wilks had acted without the authority 

of his Government, and requiring the surrender of the captured 

envoys. It was calculated that an answer to this despatch 

* The miter, who has twioe visited the United States at an inteiral of 
vpars and travelled through nearly the whole of the free States, 
twenty-four “ j^at which had been imported from Europe. 

^ embarrassment in the working of the municipal governments, 

^ discharge of the duties of free citizens, 
owing to their ^ over the policy of the Federal Govem- 

®"“"':Sn"™TSie"epa^^^^ Stafe le^slatures. The United 

rnent at Washin ton, o by landowners, with this difference, that they 
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could be received in about a month. It arrived, in fact, on the 
9th January. It is to this interval of six weeks that the 
following statement of facts applies. On the 3rd December, 
three days after the date of the British despatch, the French 
Government forwarded a communication through their minister 
at Washington expressing their disapproval of the act of 
Captain Wilks, accompanied by the courteous intimation that 
all the neutral powers were interested in ’the disavowal of the 
proceeding on the part of the United States Government. 
This despatch was formally communicated to the British 
Government on the 6th December. On the 19th December 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister, waited on our Foreign 
Minister to say that “ no instructions were given to Captain 
Wilks to authorise him to act in the manner he had done; 
neither had the United States Government committed itself 
with regard to any decision upon the . character of that act. 
The Government would wait for any representation the British 
Government might make before coming to any positive 
decision.'^ On the i8th December the Austrian, and on the 
25th the Prussian Government, sent despatches to Washington 
supporting the claim of the British Government. The 
Russian Ambassador in London wrote to his colleague at 
Washington condemning the conduct of Captain Wilks, and 
this was confirmed by the Russian Government. These pro- 
ceedings of the three great powers were immediately made 
known to the British Government.”* 

This was tantamount to the Arbitrators giving judgment in 
our favour before they were called on for their award ; and, as 
it was known to our Cabinet (but concealed from the public), 
that the President’s Government had not authorised the act of 
Captain Wilks, the chances of war were removed almost beyond 
the bounds of possibility. There was thus every motive for 
awaiting in calm confidence the reply from Washington. It 

* These extracts and dates are taken from the Parliamentary Pa^er, 
“North America,” No. 3, 1862. 
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was but a question of a month or six weeks. Even if the Con- 
gress of the United States, which alone can declare war, had, 
without debate, thrown down the gauntlet to Europe, a cam- 
paign in the depth of winter is as impracticable on the frontiers 
of Canada . as in the Gulf of Finland. So long as peace con- 
tinued, a Convention remained in force between the two 
countries which prevented any addition being made to the 
armaments on the Lakes which separate the United States 
from Canada, until after six months’ notice ; and the highest 
military authority* has declared that the fate of a war in that 
region will depend on the superiority upon the Lakes. 

All this, however, did not prevent our Government from 
employing the interval between the 30th November and the 
9th January in hurrying forward preparations for ’war, as 
though an immediate rupture were all but inevitable. The 
country was startled by the instant appearance of a proclama 
tion, prohibiting the exportation of the munitions of war 
Expedition after expedition was despatched across the Atlantic. 
In three weeks, as we were afterwards informed by the Secre 
tary of the Admiralty, from 10,000 to 11,000 troops w’ere on 
their way to America, and our naval force on that station was 
nearly doubled. 

These proceedings were trumpeted to the world, amid cries 
of exultation, by the organs of the invasion party, not one of 
whom seemed to occupy himself for a moment with the reflec- 
tion that we were exposing our flank to an attack from that 
formidable neighbour against whose menacing attitude, even 
whilst extending the right hand of friendship, "we had been so 
eloquently warned from the heights of Dover, i his is the 
more remarkable, when we recollect that the Report of the 
Coininission on Fortifications had completely laid bare all our 
weak places, and had drawn from Sir Charles Napier a cr}^ of 
alarm:— ‘'And what,” he exclaimed, “were we to do while 
these fortifications w^ere building? Would the French wnit 

* The Duke of Wellington. 
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three years before they went to war, while we built our fortifi- 
cations? ^ The Commissioners ought to be 

brought to trial for high treason, seeing that they pointed out 
to the Emperor of the French all the possible places at which 
he might land an army/’ 

The difficulty in which we found ourselves, when under the 
sudden necessity of providing warm clothing for our troops, 
brought the disposition of the French Emperor to a singular 
test. Such is the severity of the winter in Canada, that sentries 
are often obliged to be relieved every half hour to avoid being 
frozen, and there is frequently a fall of seven feet of snow 
during the season. For such a rigorous climate, a correspond- 
ing equipment of clothing was indispensable. Among other 
articles of necessity were long boots, in which we found our- 
selves deficient. The following little incident must be given 
in the words of Sir G. C. Lewis, the Secretary for War, delivered 
in the House of Commons, on the 17th February, 1862, and, 
as it is taken from the newspaper report of the speech, the 
expressions of feeling, as they were elicited, from the House, 
are also retained : — 

“ There was one article that was not used by any of our 
regiments, and which was not in store in this country — the 
article of long boots. The French Government, having been 
informed of our difficulty, undertook the supply of 1,500 pairs 
of boots, which came over in forty-eight hours from Paris 
(cheers), and at a cost for which 'they could scarcely have been 
obtained from our contractors. (Hear, hear).” 

And thus ends the third panic ! 

It has been demonstrated in the preceding pages, by 
evidence drawn from our own official statements, totally 
irrespective of the French accounts, that, as a nation, we 
have borne false witness against our neighbours : that, without 
a shadow of proof or justification, we have accused them, 

Hansxrd, clx . 
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repeatedly, during a long series of years, of meditating an un- 
provoked attack on our shores, in violation of every principle 
of international law, and in contempt of all the obligations of 
morality and honour. 

This accusation involves an impeachment of the intelli- 
gence as well as the honour of France. In attributing to the 
government of that country the design of entering into a naval 
war with England, and especially in a clandestine or secret 
manner, we have placed them on a par, for intelligence, almost, 
with children. There is not a statesman in France who does 
not know, and admit, that to provoke a contest with England, 
single-handed, for the supremacy of the seas, would be to em- 
bark. in a hopeless struggle ; and this not so much owing to 
our superiority in government arsenals — ^where notorious mis- 
management countervails our advantages — as to the vast and 
unrivalled resources we possess in private establishments for 
the construction of ships and steam-machinery. 

In inquiring into the origin of these panics, it would be 
folly to conceal from ourselves that they have been sometimes 
promoted by those who have not themselves shared in the 
delusion. Personal rancour, professional objects, dynastic 
aims, the interests of party, and other motives, may have 
played their part. But successive governments have rendered 
themselves wholly responsible for the invasion panics, by 
making them the plea for repeated augmentations of our arma- 
ments. It is this which has impressed the public mind with a 
sense of danger, and which has drawn the youth of the middle 
class from civil pursuits, to enrol themselves for military 
exercises— a movement not the less patriotic because it origi- 
nated in groundless apprehensions. 

If the people of this country would offer a practical atone- 
ment to France, and at the same time secure for themselves 
an honourable relief from the unnecessary burdens which their 
governments have imposed on them, they should initiate a 
frank proposal for opening negotiations between the two 
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governments, with the view of agreeing to some plan for limit- 
ing their naval armaments. This would, undoubtedly, be as 
acceptable to our neighbours as it would be beneficial to 
ourselves. It would tend to bring the attitude of the French 
Government into greater harmony with its new commercial 
policy, and thus save it from a repetition of those taunts with 
which it was, with some logical force, assailed, a few weeks 
ago, by M. Pouyer-Quertier, the leader of the Protectionists in 
the Corps Legislatif : — 

“ If, indeed,’’ said he, in exchange for the benefits you 
have conceded to England, you had only established a firmer 
and more faithful alliance ! Had you been only able to effect 
a saving in your military and naval expenditure ! But see 
what is passing in England, where they are pushing forward, 
without measure, their armaments. * * * ^ Can we 

be said to be at peace while our coasts are surrounded with 
British gun-boats, and with iron-cased vessels ? Are these the 
fruits of the alliance — these the results of that entente cordiale 
on which you calculated as the price of your concessions ? Let 
the free-trade champions answer me. The Treaty has not 
only inflicted on us commercial losses, but its effects are felt in 
our budget as a financial disaster. The measures of the 
English Government compel you to increase your armaments, 
and thus deprive us of all hope of retrenchment” 

It must be remembered that such is the immense superiority 
of our navy at the present time— -so greatly does it surpass that 
relative strength w^hich it was formerly accustomed to bear in 
comparison with the navy of France — that it devolves on us, as 
a point of honour, to make the first proposal for an attempt to 
put a limit to this most irrational and costly rivalry of arma- 
ments. 

Should such a step lead to a successful result, we must not 
be surprised if the parties who have been so long employed in 
promoting jealousy and discord between this country and 
France should seek for congenial occupation in envenoming . 
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our relations with America, or elsewhere. There is but one 
way of successfully dealing with these alarmists. Speaking in 
1850 at the close of his career, the most cautious and sagacious 
of our statesmen said, “ I believe that, in time of peace^ we 
must, by our retrenchment, consent to incur some risk, I 
venture to say that, if you choose to have all the garrisons of 
all your colonial possessions in a complete state, and to have 
all your fortifications secure against attack, no amount of 
annual expenditure will be sufficient to accomplish your 
object.” 

If, hereafter, an attempt be made, on no better evidence 
than that which has been subjected to analysis in the preceding 
pages, to induce us to arm and fortify ourselves against some 
other power, it is hoped that, remembering, the enormous 
expense we have incurred to insure ourselves against imaginary 
dangers from France, we shall meet all such attempts to frighten 
us with the words of Sir Robert Peel, “ We consent to incur 

some risk.” 


Note.— We may, perhaps, be permitted to add a few words of explana- 
tion 6f a personal nature. The writer took a part, both m the House and 
out of doors, in opposition to the first two panics, and to the expenditaie 
to which it was attempted to make them subservient. At the dissolution, 
in the spring of 1857, consequent on the vote of the House gainst e 
China war, he was not returned to Parliament ; but was elected for Roch- 
dale during his absence in America, and took his se^ on his return home, 
in Tune, 1859. In the following autumn he went to France, and remame 
there, and in Algiers, till May, 1861. The only occasion on which e 
spoke in the House, during the interval between the spring of 1857 and 
that of 1861, was in opposition to Mr. Horsman’s fortificaton motion, on 
the ^ist Tulv iSw ; when he gave expression, at some length, to many ot 
the Lws contained in this pamphlet, and when he analysed the contents of 
the Parliamentary Pafer, No. 182, 1859, to which reference has been so 

frequently made. 

* Hansard, cix. 766. 



APPENDIX. 


Since the preceding pages were written, the news of the single 
between the two American iron-clad vessels, the Monito}- and the 
f?iac, has reached this country, and has been followed by something 
attempt to ci*eate an American invasion panic. Again the cry has ans^j 
from the old quarters, for precipitate preparations ; and again, as in tJae 
case of France, there is a disposition to forget all that we have already <3-0^^* 
The United States Government, being actually at war, have, we are told, 
determined to spend fifteen million dollars on armour-cased vessels. Eng- 
land, being at peace, has already incurred, or committed herself to, a tnncn 
larger expenditure for the same purpose. As nearly the whole of the 
jected outlay in America is for gunboats, or coast batteries, and not Toi 
vessels adapted for crossing the Atlantic, there is nothing in these prepara- 
tions that is menacing to Europe ; and we may, therefore, wait in safety 
whilst the Americans are subjecting to the test of actual warfare the rival 
powers of artillery and iron shields. Under the intense stimulus now 
imparted to the mechanical genius of that inventive people, every month 
will probably witness the production of some new contrivance for aggression 
or defence; and should the civil war unhappily continue, it may not 
improbably lead to discoveries which will supersede exisiting armaments 


altogether. _ - . 

Meantime, the experience which we have already gained from tnis 

deplorable contest has proved that our existing wooden fleet is worse than 
useless, that it is absolutely dangerous. When, in the pursuits of pr^ate 
industry, a manufacturing capitalist discovers that his machineiy has heen 
superseded by new inventions, and that he can only continue to worh it at 
a serious loss, he does not hesitate at once to throw it aside, however 
cautious he may be in making choice of a new investment to replace it. 
Precisely the same principle is applicable to nations. 

The following Memorandum, which was forwarded to the Prime 
Minister in October last, ^ will probably be thought, in some quarters, to 
have acquired increased force from the late American news. 


Memorandum. 

‘^The present peculiar and exceptional state of the English and French 
navies, the result of scientific progress in maritime armaments, offers an 

* [This was written early in 1862. 
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opportunity for a reciprocal arrangement between the two governments, of 

the highest interest to both countries. rlnv the 

“During the last century, and dow almost to the “ 

relative naval strength of the two countries 

number of their line-of-battle ships. But owing to the recent 

in explosive shells, and other combustible missiles, and in ^ 

projecting them, these large vessels have been 

judges, no longer suited for maritime warfare ; and warn g 

even proclaimed that they will henceforth prove only a snare to those who 

This opinion has found utterance in several emphatic phrases. 
--Wooden ships of theline,’ says one, ‘ will, in a future naval w« 
be nothing but human slaughter houses.’ ‘ They will 

wf "fotth dTSar^s Tt'’ a"ny g-ernment should send such a 

™into acL against an iron-plated ship would deserve to be im- 

’"'"^ifhardly required such a weight of evidence to convince ms that 
„wd n..l, . .h»»d ™ upon * ’“0“^;; 

of .ho g«.l muddm. St.» 5™ f 

Share this opinion, by abandoning the construction 

- - America, several years since, gave the preference to long, low vessels, 
possessing the utmost possible speed, and being capa e o carrying 

was the next to cease building ships of the line.^ _ ^ ^ 

“The British Government have come to the same decision , and t y 
gave a pledge last session, with the approval of Parliament that they 
Luld not complete the vessels of this class which were unfinished on the 

It is under these circumstances that the two counters find themselves 
in possession of about one hundred wooden ships of the hue with screw pro- 
peC England has between sixty and seventy, ^d France between 
tHrty and forty of these vessels, the greater part of theni “ 
and their maintenance constitutes one of the prmcipal items in the naval 

expenditure of the two countries. • 4. Tint 

“ It will be admitted that if these vessels dm not exist they would no 
now be constructed, and that when worn out they will not be renewed. It 
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is equally indisputable that they have been built by the two governments 
with a view to preserve a certain relative force towards each other, 

‘‘ In proof that this rivalry has been confined exclusively to England and 
F rance^ it may be stated, on the authority of the official representative of 
the Admiralty in the House of Commons, that Spain has only three, 
Russia nine, and Italy one, of this class of ships. America has only 
one. 

These circumstances suggest, as an obvious course to the two govern- 
ments, that they should endeavour to come to an amicable agreement by 
which the greater portion of these ships might be withdrawn, and so dis- 
posed of as to be rendered incapable of being again employed for warlike 
purposes. This might be effected by an arrangement which should preserve 
to each country precisely the same relative force after the reduction as 
before. F or instance, assuming, merely for the sake of argument, England 
to possess sixty-five, and France thirty-five, then for every seven withdrawn 
by France, England should withdraw thirteen; and thus, to whatever 
extent the reduction was carried, provided this proportion were preserved 
the two countries would still possess the same relative force. The first 
point on which an understanding should be come to is as to the number of 
ships of the line actually possessed by each— a very simple question, inas- 
much as it is not complicated by the comparison of vessels in different 
stages of construction. Then, the other main point is to agree upon a plan 
for making a fair selection, ship for ship, so that the withdrawals on both 
sides may be as nearly as possible of corresponding size or value. If the 
principle of a proportionate reduction be agreed to, far fewer difficulties 
will be found in carrying out the details than must have been encountered 
in arranging the plans of co-operation in the Crimean and Chinese wars, or 
in settling the details of the Commercial Treaty. 

And is this principle of reciprocity, in adjusting the naval forces 
of the two countries, an innovation ? On the contrary, it would be easy 
to cite the declarations of the leading statesmen on both sides of the 
Channel, during the last twenty years, to prove that they have always 
been in the habit of regulating the amount of their navies by a reference 
to each other’s armaments. True, this has been invariably done to 
justify an increase of expenditure. But why should not the same principle 
be also available in the interest of economy, and for the benefit of the 
taxpayers ? A nation suffers no greater loss of dignity from surrendering 
its^ independence of action in regulating its armaments, whether the 
object be to meet a diminution or an increase of its neighbours’ forces. 

Although this reduction of the obsolete ships of the line presents a 
case of the easiest solution, and should, therefore, in the first place, be 
treated as a separate measure, it could hardly fail to pave the way for 
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an amicable arrangement for putting some limit to those new armaments 
which are springing out of the present transition state of the two navies. 

“ The application of iron plates to shipbuilding, which has rendered 
the reconstruction of the navies necessary, must be regarded as the 
commencement of an indefinite series of changes; and, looking to the 
great variety of experiments now making, both in ships and artillery, 
and to the new projects which the inventors are almost daily forcing upon 
the attention of the governments, it is not improbable that, a few 
years hence, when England and France shall have renewed their naval 
armaments, they will again be rendered obsolete by new scientific dis- 
coveries. 

“ In the meantime, neither country adds to its relative strength by 
this waste of national wealth ; for, as both governments aim at only a 
proportionate increase, it is not contemplated that either should derive 
exclusive advantage from the augmentation. An escape from this dilemma 
is not to be sought in the attempt to arrest the march of improvement, or 
to discourage the efforts of inventive genius : a remedy for the evil can 
only be found in a more frank understanding between the two govern- 
ments. If they will discard the old and utterly futile theory of secrecy — 
a theory on which an individual manufacturer or merchant no longer 
founds his hopes of successful competition with a foreign rival — they 
may be enabled, by the timely exchange of explanations and assurances, 
to prevent what ought to be restricted to mere experimental trials, from 
growing into formidable preparations for war. If those who are responsible 
for the naval administration of the two countries were consulted, [it 
would probably be found that they are appalled at the prospect of a 
rivalry which, whilst it can satisfy neither the reason nor the ambition 
of either party, offers a boundless field of expenditure to both. 

“ Nor should it be forgotten that the financial pressure caused by these 
rival armaments is a source of constant irritation to the populations of the 
two countries. The British taxpayers believe, on the authority of their 
leading statesmen, that the increased burden to which they are subjected is 
caused by the armaments on the other side of the Channel. The people of 
France are also taught to feel similarly aggrieved towards England. The 
feelings of mutual animosity produced by this sacrifice of substantial 
interests are not to be allayed by the exchange of occasional acts of friend- 
ship between the two governments. On the contrary, this inconsistent 
policy, in incessantly arming against each other at home, whilst uniting for 
common objects abroad, if it do not impair public confidence in their 
sincerity, tends at least to destroy all faith in an identity of interests between 
the rulers and the ruled, by showing how little advantage the peoples 
derive from the friendship df their governments. 
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*e greatest evil connected with these rival armaments is that 
they destroy the strongest motives for peace. When two great neishbour- 

J^'es permanently subjected to a war expeLiture 
wi bout the compensation of its usual excitements and honours, the danger 

hostile passions-and we know how certain these Occidents are at intervals 

TmTu;: aTt injury may reconcile them to 

a lupture, as the only eventual escape from an otherwise perpetual war 
taxation in a time of peace. ■ 

_ “ Circumstances appeal strongly to the two governments at the present 

juncture in favour of a measure of wise and safe economy. In consequence 
of 4e deplorable events in America, and the partial failure of the hwvests 

to af “'i manufactures of both countries are exposed 

to ^ ordeal of great suffering. Were the proposed naval reduction cLed 
into efieut. It would ameliorate the financial position of the governments 

the moral effect of such a measure would be still more important It 
should be remembered that, although these large vessels haL S iliJr 

StL’ worldTlalf T’ P>^®=«ve their traditional terrors 

inv coasr A f ’ ubout, in fleets, on neighbour- 

•,nfy;t Z ’ * ^ i“ ‘he PubHc mind, and even check the 

spill of commercial enterprise. Were such an amicable arranger^ent « 

pIedgeTfpefe-‘fnd"r“''^''-‘^’ ‘‘ everywdiere accepted as a 

France and EnglLd, - 

. ■' governments, then, embrace this oDDortnniHr r.f 

giving effect to a policy which, whilst involving no ri^ no TcrtZl °f 
lonour, or diminution of relative power will tend to promote the present 
prosperity and future harmony of the two countries nnrl thir ^ 
example of wisdom and moderation worthy of tiffs c vfl sed i n d f “ 
able to the fame of the two foremost na£ of^L eJ^ ? ^ 
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